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A NNE of Auftria being left foie regent of Frahciy State of 

during the' minority^ of her fon, who was not live the FrencJ^ 
""% years of age when his father died, coutted the par- court, J 

liament, and they not only confirmed, butencreafed 
her powers of regency, with the cdhfent of the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Conde. The late king’s declaration in favour 
of the former, and of cardihal.Afazar/ne was cancelled j but 
it was foon vifible that Mazarine had the direction of public 
affairs. His fupple char after was the reverfe of that of Riche- 
lieuy and he prevailed with the queen to tranfgrefs her huf- 


iteuy ana ne pre\ 
band’s orders by ] 
vreilfey and others 


pardoning 
whom L 


Chateaurieufy the dutchefs of Che ■ 
ewis never could be brought to for 


give. The count de Brienne^ who had facrificed everything 
in her fervice. Was at firft confulted ahd trufted, and he in*- 
troduced to her the duke of Vendofnie , and his fon the duke of 
Beaufort , who had been particularly obnoxious during the late 
reign, but lhe entrufted them with the cuftody even of her 
fon’s perfon. The complaifance Ihewn to her by the parlia¬ 
ment, was intended, by its members only to raife their own 
importance, though in faft they made her abfolute, and left 
the duke of Orleans , with the other princes of the blood, with-, 
out either power or authority. 

We have already mentioned the conduft of marlhal See 
Guebriant and his death} which was one of the moft remark- Vol. 
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and of the able events in the beginning of this reign. The Spaniards 

took the caftle of Tort ana* and the vifcount de Turenne , who 


war \\ ith 
Spain. 


ferved under prince Thomas of Savoy, was recalled out of Pied¬ 
mont, -where the French became matters of AJii, and Du PleJJi, 


Frajlin commanded their armies in Italy 

la Mothe-Houdincourt 


Spain the mar 

eat repu- 

- 7 -,----- --- vjac, beat 

the Spanijh fleet off Carthagena. 

The duke of Anguien, young as he was, commanded the 
French army on the fide of Flanders, where don Framifco de 

It It . I 1 f « • • » / « « ^ « -r^ M 


The 


Mello, the old and experienced Spanijh general w 
at the head of twenty-fix thoufand veteran troops 
court of Spain had flattered itfelf that their general, after taking 
Rocroi, would lead his army to the gates of Paris, as it was 
greatly fuperior to that under the duke of Anguien . Gajft 
and the marfhal VHofpital commanded under him. 
of war was held, in which the duke was fingula 
wi°n of attacking the Spaniards . VHofpital oppofed 


A council 


Gaffu 


and a battle was refolved on. 


rifk 


The 


difpohtions being made, the duke went to bed, and flept fo 
iQy.nd that he was obliged to be awaked to begin the engage- 
‘ ’ " ' and obttinate that had been feen 


for many years. The Spanifi 


The duke 

of dnguitn 

/gains the 
attle of 

h. octet » 


under tHofpital 



the Spanijh 


mifi 


Negociati- 
ons begun 
in Germa - 




\ 


formed into a phalanx, with their general the count de Fuentes 
in their center; killed him, and after three charges routed 
that formidable body, and proved to the world that the Cajli- 
liafi infantry might be beaten. Nine thoufand of them were 

killed; but the duke of Anguien no fooner was affured of the vic¬ 
tory, than he put a flop to the (laughter. The French hiftorians 
dwell with fonduefs upon their victory of Rocroi, becaufe it 
was in a manner decifive in their favour, and it being gained 
by a young prince againft the opinion of able generals, added 

tts luttre. Turenne, who had ferved with great reputation ih 

Piedmont, and GaJJion, were made marfhals of France . Thionvitle 

was taken on the loth of Augujl, and Grique on the 2 d of 

September . The duke o $ Anguien was universally confidered as 

a genius, born to (hipe in war without the advantages of ex¬ 
perience and education^ 

The turn of t he French court at this time was as Angular as it 
was ridiculous. The queen, though in a manner abfolute, was 
not for me d for government. The capacities of the princes of 
the blood did not rife above the pitch of intrigue, atnd the 
Whole court was divided into factions. The duke of Vendofme 

J 5ar 5y> *he duke of Beaufort was arretted on pretence 
of his defigning to murder cardinal Mazarine , and at laft his 
father and his brother the duke of Mercoeur were confined to 
fneir hcufes, and the dutchefs of Chevreufe and madam de 

Haul for 
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Hautfort , the late king’s mi ft re fs, were difgraced. All this 
was done through the violence, or rather weaknefs of the 
queen regent, who repofed her whole confidence in Mazarine . 
He pretended tovaft moderation, and had the art to throw all 
the unpopularity of government upon the queen, while every 
meafure that was of a contrary tendency was afcribed to his coun- 
fels. He deviated from all the maxims of the late reign, for Ri¬ 
chelieu never ferved or ruined a man by halves. Mazarine hat¬ 
ed and feared Ckauvigni for his abilities, but he admitted him 
into the council, even after he had been ordered to fell his poft 
of Secretary of ftate to the count de Brienne , who was a favourite 
with the queen regent. Cbauvigni’s father, Bouthillier , was re¬ 
moved from the fuperintendency of the finances, and the prefi- 
dent Bailleul fucceeded him. In the mean while, preliminaries 


of a general peace were figned at Ratijbon, and Longueville, Ser- 


\vienne and d’Avaux were named plenipotentiaries for the nego- 
ciation, which terminated five years after in Wejiphalia . 

The duke of Orleans commanded an army that was to a& Cam- 
on the fide of the Low Countries , but the duke of Anguien , paign in' 
with the marfhals Grammont and Tnrenne ferving under him, t h e i 0HU 
was appointed to retrieve the reputation of the French arms in Countries, 
Germany . The prince of Orange undertook to a£t in concert. 
with the duke of Orleans , in attacking Dunkirk and Graveline . 

A new treaty was concluded between France and the States 
general; a fubfidy was granted to Ragotjki , which enabled him 


t 


to make a diverfion in Hungary to favour the Swedes in Ger- 
many , and another treaty was formed, between the French and 
the newly recovered crown of Portugal. 

All thofe were wife meafures, and feconded by fuccefs. 

The duke of Anguien drove the Germans acrofs the ^iw and 
marched to Frihurg, where he found the imperial general 
Merciy ftrongly encamped but after a battle of-three days, 
the irttperialifts were obliged to retreat. The confequence of and in 
that’bloody battle was the reduction of Pkilipfbourg and Mentz , Germany4 
Worms and Oppenhehn , and the duke of Anguien returned to 
Paris covered with laurels, leaving the command of his army 
to marfhal Turenne . In Spain , the French loft Lerida , ana 
marfhal de la Mothe was beaten with great lofs. The public 
and he himfelf threw the blame upon Mazarine's partiality 
for the Spaniards, and de la Mothe was put in arreft, under 
which he continued four years, when he was honourably ac- , 

quitted. In the Low Countries the duke of Orleans , aflifted by 
the marfhals Meilleray and Gaffton, took Graveline and re¬ 
turning to court. Was Well received there. 

The fpirit of intrigue which had'for fome time governed the rSfFe- 
court, now infe&ed the people, who were backed by the par- rence be- 


liament. Thatbody imagined they faw a fettled defign in the tween the 
government to reduce their importance, and that Mazarine court and 
was following the footfteps of Richelieu , in rendering them a parlia- 
court of mere form. An infurre<ftion of the Parijtans hap- ment. 
pened j it was fupprefled, and the infurgents pardoned, but 
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the 
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the parliament was reprimanded for having favoured it. ThiS 
produced a trial of intereft between that body and the court. 
Cbateauneufj who was now releafed from his imprifonment, 
and who had been difappointed in lucceeding Richelieu as firft 
minifter, directed the parliament, and it foon appeared that 
Mazarine was unequal to the internal government of France . 
When the difpute between the court and parliament began'i 
he was taken dangeroufly ill; but when he recovered, the 
mediocrity of his meafures rather inflamed than abated the pu¬ 
blic diforders. In the mean while, Turenne was beaten by the 
imperial general Merci ,at Mariendal, and obliged to retire under 
the walls of Philip/bourg. The duke of Anguien flew to relieve 
him, and after laying flege to Heilbron , he advanced to Nord- 
lingen , where he found Merci , who was one of the belt generals 
of that age, ftrongly entrenched. The duke, notwithftandinghis 
advantageous fituation, attacked and defeated him, after an 

The im- obftinate engagement, in which the imperialifts loft five thou- 

| « • /• | • /• 1 1 /• 


perialids 

fefeatsd. 


fand killed or prifoners. Merci himfelf was among the former, 
and Glen his fecond in command, with the marflaal Grammont , 
were among the latter; Nordlingen , with fome other places 
were lurrcndered, but foon after fell into the hands of the 
imperialifts under arch-duke Leopold , who railed the liege of 
Heilbron. The duke of Anguien was then indifpofed, and 
Turenne commanded in his ftead. After the imperialifts had 
gone into winter quarters, he furprized and took Treves ; the 
ele&or of which gained his liberty by the negociations which 


were then carrying on in 



In proportion as the 


war was carried on with vigour in Germany , it languifhed in 
Italy. The young duke of Savoy was put in pofleffion of 
Turing and the other places in his dominions held by the 
French ; and prince Thomas of Savoy continued to command 
againft the Spaniards. The campaign in Catalonia was opened 
by the count of Harcourt , who governed that province with the 
title of viceroy, and took Rofes , though the place was ftrongly 
garrifoned, and well defended. That important acquifition 
was owing chiefly to PleJJis Prajlin , who thereby obtained a 
marlhal’s baton, and was fent to ferve with prince Thomas in 
Savoy. The count of Harcourt afterwards beat the Spaniards 
in a pitched battle, took feveral places, and difappointed a 
confpiracy for giving up Barcelona to the catholic king. 

The duke ot Orleans continued to have the nominal com¬ 
mand on the fide of Flanders ; but the executive part of it fell 
Vol. IX. to marlhal GaJJion and the count de Rantzau. We have al¬ 
ready feen the fuccefs of their operations, which were greatly 
forwarded by the vigour of the prince of Orange . The' valour 
and the beft concerted fchemes of the Spaniards yielded as 
ufual to French Vivacity, and at the end of the campaign, they 
found themfelves ftript of Hulji, and many other places of 


P- 373* 
Sc leq. 


Ch a rafter 


importance. 


very day added to the difagreement between the court and 
•t mza- the parliament. Mazarine had no idea of the French confti- 

tution. 
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tvition, and far lefsof the liberties of mankind; and the mem- rim** mi- 
bers of the parliament on the other hand, had as little regard niftry. 
to the regal authority, which they every day endeavoured to 
curtail. They talked in a ftrain as if their body reprefented 
the affembly of the ancient dates of France ; the queen mother 
was obliged to carry the king in perfon to hold a bed ofjuftice, 
before fhe could prevail with that court to regifter the money 
editfts ; but fhe could not prevent hearing her own authority, 
and that of her fon, treated with very free language. Maza - 
rine was as dexterous in managing the foreign, as he was igno¬ 
rant of the domeftic, concerns of France. He conduced the ne¬ 
gotiations which were then going on at Munjier and Ofnaburg, 
with great abilities; and notwithftanding all the intrigues of 
both branches of the houfes of Aujiria , he preferved the Dutch 
and the Svjedes in the friendship of France. When the king 
was feven years of age, Mazarine was by letters patent ap¬ 
pointed to the luperintendency of his education; but the 
marfhal Villeroy was made his governor, and the famous 
Perefixe , afterward archbifhop of Paris, his preceptor. Nei¬ 
ther this triumvirate, nor the queen mother had the fmalleft 
notion of giving Lewis a tin&ure of literature. They formed 
him to a lofty fedate behaviour, and to that kind of know¬ 
ledge which they thought was moft likely to contribute to his 
future glory and greatnefs, but without attending to any per- 
fonal accomplifhments. 

/Upon the death of the two prefidentsof the parliament, that He em r 


181 . 


body complained that their places were filled up by two young barrafles 
men who were difpenfxd with for want of age, and they began to the nego- 
quarrel among themfelves, though all of them feemed to unite tiations at 
in thinking that during the minority of the king, they had a Munjier. 
power to check the authority of the queen regent. Mazarine 
gave himfelf little or no concern in controuling or crufhing 
this maxim, which was fo deftru&ive to the French conftitu- 
tion. He applied .himfelf entirely to the negociations at 
Munjier , and making head againft the imperialifts in Germany . y Q j 
We have already related the ftale of affairs in that country, 
where Turenne commanded the French army, which confifted 
of no more than eight thoufand men. Having joined the Swedes 
with wonderful addrefs, he obliged the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne to enter into a neutrality at TJlm , which left him at 
liberty to point his march towards the Low Countries. We 
cannot without aftonifhment reflect on the condition of France 
at this time. The queen regent was guided folely by Maza¬ 
rine , who had views very different from thofe of the French 
nation, and was deteftea by the princes of the blood, the 
parliament and the people. He obliged her to carry-on a 
bloody war againft her brother, the king of Spain , whom fhe 
loved with the moft tender affe&ion, and fecretly to embarrafs 
the negociations at Munjier , after that prince had offered to 
fubmit to her arbitration between him and her fon. The true 

reafon of this was, that Mazarine thought all parties would 
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unite againft him, if the public tranquillity was reftored.- 

had Quarrelled with Barbarini. who had been 


Mazari ne 


houfe of Aiift 


P° 


in- 
a 


That 


Barbarini. Mazarine took them 


Vol. X. 
P- 33 2 * 


prote<ftion, and refolved to neglect nothing for humbling his 
holineis; for which reafon, he ftarved the war on the fide of 
Germany , that he might feed it on that of Italy. He harboured 
likewife a private pique againft Innocent , v becaufe he had re- 
fufed a cardinal’s hat to his brother, the archbifhop of Aix, 
and had threatened to oblige himfelf to appear at Rome in per- 
fon, to anfwer for his conducft. 

~Wz<? was the French admiral on the Italian 


The 


Savoy, in befieging that place. The Spanijh 
miral Pimentel failed to relieve the town, anc 


Thomas 


of Breze 


% 


Thomas 


The 


feated by 
fea. 


ftege after lofing almoft all his army. 

‘ne from fending into. 
leray and PlcJJis Prajh 


Thofe 


Mazay 


Barbarini 


Modena 


Rome , and forced the pope to accept of the terms prefcribed 
by Mazarine. 

On the fide of Spain the French general the count de Har 


fieged Leri da, but was obliged by the Spanijh general 


War in 

the Ne- a ^ 

tier land, Leganez to raife the fiege with the lofs of his "artillery and 

baggage, on which he was recalled from his command. The 
duke of Orleans continued to be at the head of the war in the 


Low Countries, wher 


GaJJicn in the beginning of 
Spaniards. The duke having under 


him the duke of Anguien, befieged and took Courtray, but his 
favourite, the abbe la Riviere , prevailed with him not to fight 
the Spaniards under the duke of Lorrain , who had no more than 
twenty-five thoufand troops, while thofe of France amounted 
to thirty thoufand. Upon ihcFrench and the Dutch army joining, 
the duke of Lorrahi’s army mufthave been ruined, had not the 
prince of Orange and the Dutch confidered France as being now 

troops. The 


her 


Mardyke 


VJ * 

Dunkirk 


befieged 


fiege a matter of great difficulty, and the duke of Orleans 


A* VV Lliv UUA.V/ 

Dutch fleet under Van Tromp 


Ang, 


D unkit V Mar dyne was furrendered, and the duke of Anguien, 
who had been wounded at the fiege, reduced before the end of 


tne campaign, 


of Dunkirk 
prince of Goufti, and was fucceeded 


A- 


his 
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his honour and eftate, which was very great, by the duke of 
Anguien , commonly called the great Condi, That prince had 
married the duke of Breze’s filter, and in her right ne claimed 
Brouage and the adjacent iflands; but the queen mother and 
Mazarine got pofleffion of them by the affiflance of the fleet 
under the count d’Oignon. The prince of Condi complained 
of this; but he was foon made eafy, by being fuffered to re¬ 
tain ail the polls he held under the government during his 
father’s life time. 

The French affairs in Germany . were then in a dangerous ^nd in 
fltuation, by the open breach that happened between marlhal German* 
Turenne and the Swedes under Wrangel, The latter had per- J 
fuaded general Rofen , who commanded the few Weimarian 
troops who ferved with Turenne , to attempt to detach them 
from the French fervice. This happened while Turenne was 
upon his march to the Low Countries , and though the Weima~ 
nans were reduced, yet the elector of Bavaria was encouraged 
to declare the late neutrality he had made with Turenne to be 
void, and to attack the Svjedes. Turenne reprefented to Mazarine 
the confequences that mull attend the defeat of the latter, and 
having received reinforcements he repaired the Rhine , and re¬ 
lieved the Swedes , when they were on the point of linking 
under the power of their enemies ; a fervice fo feafonable, 
and fo generous, that it entirely dellroyed all mifunderftand- 
ings between the two nations. 

The great fervices performed by the prince of Conde, ren- Oppofni- 
dered him obnoxious to the minifter, and he was fent with a on to Ma- 
very indifferent army to command in Catalonia , where he marine 
befieged Lcrida. He was fo ill fupported, that the Spaniards continue*, 
had time to affemble an army, and the prince was forced to 
raife the liege. All he could do during the remainder of the 
campaign, was to check the prpgrefs of the Spaniards in 
Catalonia , while the marlhal de Grammont obtained feveral 
advantages over them on the fide of Arragon, The farther 
that the negociations for peace in Wejlphalia advanced, all 
parties leemed to be the more determined to carry on the war. 

The marlhals Gajfion and Rantzau, the French generals in the 
Low Countries , could not prevent the archduke Leopold from 
taking Armentiere , and befieging Landrecy, which he likewife 
took. Several other places in the Low Countries were taken 
arid retaken, and marlhal Gajfion was killed in one of thofe 
lieges ; but upon the whole, the campaign was not unfavour¬ 
able to France , though Dixmuyde was taken by the archduke. 

The intrigues at court continued to embarrafs Mazarine , and 
he was Hill more perplexed in the oppofition he met with from 
the parliament, who oppofed his moll unexceptionable bills. 

His ruin mull have been completed, had not the king and the 
duke of Anjou recovered from a .dangerous illnefs, which each 
was feized with about this tjme. 

The troubles of England encresding, Charles prince of Par.iality 
-Wales, aad his btpthet, the duke of York, tpok refuge at the of the 

B 4 ' court 
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qyeen mo- court of France. They had flattered themfelves that two grand- 
iher for fons of Henry the Great, could not fail of relief from the 
Mazarine. French nation, Their reception was civil, but Mazarine had 

no feeling for their diftrefs; and the parliament of Paris , who 
had begun to imitate that of England , gave them little or no 
countenance. It appears from the papers of thofe times, that 
Mazarine was then employing agents to foment the differen¬ 
ces between Charles and his people. The truth is, that Ma¬ 
zarine, who ever fince his acceptance of the miniftry, had 
not diftinguilhed himfelf by any mafterly ftroke that was qf 
fervice to France , had now begun to amafs that immenfe fum o,f 
wealth, which, at his death, he left to his relations. He had 
fent to Italy for three neices and a nephew, and their appear¬ 
ance in France encreafed the popular hatred againft him, but 
he Hill ftopJ his ground, through the partiality of the queen 
mother in his favour, and the conceflions which he made to 
the parliament. He had created twelve new mailers in the 
chamber of inquefts, who refufed to receive them, and though 
they were for that reafon forbidden to reafiemble, they conti¬ 
nued their feflions; upon which the differences between the 
court and the parliament arofe to fuch a height, that they ap¬ 
peared to be irreconcileable. Mazarine would have gone great 
lengths to bring them to reafon, becaule he could not, with¬ 
out their content, raife the money neceflary to carry on his 
operations, The vifcount Furenne was the only general who, 
at this juncture, fuftained the glory of the French arms. He 
beat the duke of Wirtemberg and tjie imperial general Melon- 
der , and drove the elector of Bavaria out of his dominions. 
Vol. IX. The reader, in the hiftory of Germany , may fee the content# 
p. 1S2. of the famous treaty of Munjler , which was at Iaft concluded 
1648. in i 6 s r ' i . The confequences of that treaty were by no means 
Ibid, favourable for the cardinal’s fchemes, for the Dutch joined 

Spain , as being an ally preferable to France, the vanity and 
overbearing behaviour of whofe minilfers, rendered their de- 
ligns odiou, to, and lufpedfed by, thofe republicans, 

State of Hut the mterells of France and the cardinal, after the peace 
France af- of Munjler , were very different; for though the latter loft, the 
ter the former gained by that treaty. _ It left France in a Hate of tran- 
treaty of quillity, which gave Mazarine’s enemies an opportunity of 
Munjler. uniting ^againft him; the only point in which they could 

agree -The Spaniards were defeated in Italy by the French , 
tho’ the latter were obliged to raifo the liege of Cremona ; but 
through the growing parties againft him. Mazarine found him- 
ielf unable to fupport the duke of Guife , in his more than 
_ romantic attempt to get poffeflion of the city and kingdom of 

Vol. X, Maples, which we have already amply defcribed, In Catalonia , 
p.318. the marlhal de Schoniberg took Fortofa by ftorm, where its bi- 

W *5°P a ?d many of its clergy were killed in bravely defending 

their city. This gave Schomberg great credit at the French 
court, though Azazarzne was his enemy. The prince of Condi’s 

defeat pefore Cenda had rendered him Che only general upon 

the 
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tiie continent who was comparable to Turenne , becaufe it 
had taught him circumfpedtion, and having this year the 
command of the French army in the Low Countries , with the 
xnarfbais Grammont and Rantzau ferving under him, he befieg-" 
ed and took Tpres ", but archduke Leopold took Cour tray and 
Fumes . Rantzau formed an attack upon OJlend , but he was 
beaten, and loft the flower of the French army in the Low 
Countries. The campaign there languiftied on the part of the 
French , becaufe the prince of Conde finding that a faction was 
forming by the duke of Orleans againft him at court, had 
taken a fhort journey to Paris. Returning from thence, he 
heard that the archduke Leopold w^s befieging Lens. The Lens tak- 
prince collected his army, confifting of no more than four-en. 
teen thoufand men, and marched to give battle to the arch¬ 
duke, who, by that time, was mafter of the place. 

Notwithftanding that, Conde perfifted in the refolution he had 
formed to attack him. He placed himfelf at the head of his 
right line. He gave the command of his left to marfhal Grarn-r 
mont, and of the center to the marquis de Chatillon, The bat¬ 
tle was well fought on both Tides, but victory declared itfelf on 
the fide of the French , chiefly through the amazing adtivity and 
judgment of the prince of Conde , who was prelent in every 
poft of danger. The lofs of his enemies amounted to four 
thoufand men, befides their artillery and baggage, and Lens, 
with Fumes, returned to their former mafters. 

The turbulent difpofition of the duke of Beaufort , had in a Member* 
manner forced the queen regent to confine him in the caftle of parlia- 
of Vincennes y from whence he made his efcape ; but matters ment ar*. 
were now come to extremities between the court and parlia- refted. 
ment, which now threw off all regard to the royal authority, 
and from oppofition proceeded to rebellion. Two parties were 
formed, the one called the Mazarines , and the other the Fron~ 
deurs or Slingers , each a profeft enemy to the other. Through 
all thofe heats and debates, the queen fhewed a founder judg¬ 
ment than the cardinal. She was for crufhing the oppofition, 
but Mazarine endeavoured to manage it, till he found that all 
the conceffions he made fqrved only to encreafe the infolence 
of his enemies. He had the art, by his humble unafpiring be¬ 
haviour, to elude the jealoufv of the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Conde, and they were fo firmly attached to the queen, 
that all the public odium fell upon the cardinal. He now 
found the neceflity of adHng with vigour, and he gave orders 
to arreft the prefident BUtncmenil, and a counsellor, one Brouf- 
fel. The latter was an ignorant, headftrong, firebrand of fac¬ 
tion, but the life of the party was the celebrated cardinal de 
Retz, coadjutorto the archbilhop of Paris. The unpopularity 
of Mazarine was further encreafed by the perpetual demands 
he made for money upon the parliament, and by his curtailing 
certain perqiiifites, the whole not amounting to eight thou- 
$ajid crowns, from the fuperior companies of that bo,dy. 

The 
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The The imprifonment of BrouJJel had immediate and incredible 
queen effects; the caufe of the people and parliament of a fudden 
Mother became the fame, and both were animated by the cardinal de 
libelled. Rctz. The barricades were renewed, all the citizens of Paris 

were underarms, and the queen, through the pufillanimity of 
her minifter, was in a few hours reduced to the miferable ne- 
ceihty of promifing to deliver the prifoners. Even this con- 
cefiion could not protea the queen’s perfon and dignity from 
infults. The moli illiberal and vilifyinglibels, accufmg her. of a 
criminal intimacy with Mazarine , refounded through the ftreets 
of Paris, and the better fort of the inhabitants thought they pre- 
ferv’d decency, when they were contented with calling her by 
no worfe an appellation than the limple one of dame Anne. On 
l6|9. the 6th of January 1649, fhe made her efcape from Paris to 

Fontainebleau ; while Mazarine, ignorant of the Hate and true 
difpofition of the parties, fent Chateauneuf into exile, and 
Chauvigni prifoner to Havre de Grace, the two ableft minifters 
about the court. The duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde 
feemed to enjoy the queen’s diftreffes, that they might render 
themfelves more necefiary to her fervice. The parliament 
proceeded more violently than ever againft Mazarine , who 
made the tnoft ample pecuniary conceflxons to diminifh the 
public burdens, and by a profufe creation of dignities and ti¬ 
tles, to break the oppofition, and at laft, on the 24th of Oc¬ 
tober, a declaration was emitted, which occafioned a tempo¬ 
rary calm, and the court returned to Paris. It was foon 
found that there was no end of conceflions : The more de¬ 
mands were gratified, the more numerous and the more exor¬ 
bitant they grew. The queen alone preferved prefence of 
mind, and had a true fenfe of her own and her fon’s condi¬ 
tion. When fhe laid it before the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Conde, fhe obtained from them only profeffions of 
She leaves fervice j and on the 6th of January, at four in the morning, 
Paris. fhe again privately left Paris, and efcaped to St. Germain en 

Laye. Two days after, the parliament, who loaded Maza¬ 
rine with the blame of all that was done, though he really was 
innocent, declared him an enemy to the ftate, and it foon ap¬ 
peared that the queen’s apprehenfions were better grounded 
than even fhe could imagine. The prince of Conti, brother to 
the great Conde, the duke of Beaufort, the demagogue of the 
mob, the duke of Longueville, who had parts, the duke of 
Bouillon, one of the ableft men,, as well as greateft fubjedls in 
Fiance, the duke of Rochefoucault, fo renowned for his wit and 
writings, the duke of Elbenf, with many other perfons of the 
higheft diftin&ion, declared themfelves openly for the parlia¬ 
mentary fadlion (for we can call it no other) and the prince of 
Conti was appointed commander in chief, or generaliffimo pf 
then forces, with the dukes of Elbeuf and Bouillon, and the 
marlhal de la Mothe to aa under him. The fpirit of faftion 

was now fuch, that the parliament voluntarily railed ten times 
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the money to pay their own troops, that had been demanded 
to carry on foreign wars, and to fupport the dignity of the 
ftate. 

This many headed monfter was chiefly guided by cardinal The great 
de Retz , but the fpirit of the time appears plainly to have in- men of 
feCted its hiftorians. Low, dark and intricate intrigues, France 
amours, bargains, matches and intermarriages, without a fin- chara&e- 
gle principle of virtue or honour to influence them, fill up rized. 
their moft authentic memoirs. The tranfaCttons of the agents 
are the refult of the moft limited and defpicable talents, both . 
political and perfonal, and yet they have been tranfmitted with 
all the pomp of grave and ferious narrative. Repartees and 
fayings, which can fcarcely claim notice in an enlightened age, 
are mentioned as the emanations of true wit, folid judgment, 
or found policy. The characters of the chief agents all par¬ 
take of the fame extravagant ftrain. The great Condi deferves 
that epithet only comparatively, becaufe many of his cotem¬ 
poraries were inferior to him in courage and vivacity ; but we 
find him every hour committing actions and miftakes that could 
proceed only from a wrong head and a bad heart Even Tu~ 
remedy one of the moft amiable characters in the French hifto- 
ry, was fubjeCt to the like weaknefles, and was great and good, 
only becaufe he lived in a court, and at a juncture when others 
were vain, venal and profligate. Even the cardinal de Retz, 
in his conduCt, difcovers no abilities thatought to raife his cha¬ 
racter above the middling rate of mankind, and all that can be 
juftly allowed to him, is an exquifite difcernment of the tem¬ 
pers, inclinations and foibles of thofe he dealt with, when at 
the fame time he was ignorant of his own; for he certainly 
became the dupe of thofe he affeCted to defpife. 

We have thrown out thofe general reflections, that we may The 
avoid the minuteneffes and prolixity of the authors we follow, prince of 
The other parliaments of France feemed to copy from the fpi- Condi be- 
rit of that of Paris, and in an inftant, all the kingdom was in fieges 
commotion rather than in ams, for very little blood was fhed, Paris, 
and the moft material differences were often compromifed by a 
private aflignation or an amorous intrigue. The prince of Conti 
took poffeflion of Charenton ; his brother, with about feven 
thoufand men, (hut up about half a million of his fellow fub- 
jeCts in Paris . Sometimes they fallied out fantaftically dreft, 
as if going to a mafquerade, and when they were beaten and 
driven back, as they always were, their party, and often they 
themfelves, laughed at the ridiculous figure they made. A 
troop of the royalifts drove two thoufand of the prince of Con¬ 
ti's troops out of Charenton , and after both parties had fuffi- 
ciently fatigued, or rather amufed themfelves, they came to 
an accommodation, and a general amnefty paffed on all fides. 

It is obferved, that Mole , the firft prefident of the parliament, 
diftinguifhed himfelf on this oCcafion, from his collegues, by 

a noble dignity of behaviour and fentiment, which gained him 

the efteem of all parties. 

Turenne, 
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Turenne , when this accommodation was concluded, com¬ 
manded in Germany , and the weakneis he had for the dutchefs 
of Longucville, who defpifed his homely perfon, together yvith 
the private interefts of his family and the perfuafions of his 
brother, determined him to declare for the parliament. The 
duke of Boutilon had advifed his party to fupply 'Turenne with 
money to pay his army, but their frenzy disregarded his coun¬ 
t'd, which more than probably would have given them a deci¬ 
sive fupei iority over their antagonifts. Mazarine had intelli¬ 
gence of Turenne s wavering, and employed Erlach , who had 
the chief command of the Swedes under him, to diftribute 
among the troops five hundred thoufand livres, which were 
fenthimby Herbert , an intendant of the finances, and which 
depriving Turenne of all authority over his troops, he was 
forced to make his efcape to avoid being made a prifoner. In 
the beginning of May the Spaniards took Tpres and St. Tenant ; 
but, the peace being made, the French troops, to the number 
of thirty thoufand men, united under the count of Harcourt , 
who befieged, but could not take Gambray , as he durft not de¬ 
pend upon the mercenaries of his army. Mazarine thought 
to render himielt agreeable to this army by paying it a vifit, 
during which he behaved with the moft engaging affability, 
and was treated with the high eft refpeft; but this army could 
do little more than take Condi, that campaign, which was un- 
fuccefsful for the French on the fide both of Spain and Italy , 
for all that Mar fin, their general, could do, was to prevent 
Barcelona from falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 

. While the French government was in this fluftuating fixa¬ 
tion, Mazarine inftrufted himfelf fo well in the char after of 
the court and people, as to know that he had miftaken his 
meafures; that his lenity and expedients had ferved only to 
ftrengthen his enemies, and that he was the jeft and the ridicule 
of his pretended friends, the prince of Conde efpecially. He was 
afraid that the queen, by her perpetual vexations, and by be¬ 
ing forced to diffemble her true fkuation, both in mind and 
power, might refign herfelf wholly into the hands of the 
princes, and render his fervices ufelefs. He advifed her to re- 
turn to Paris with the royal family, but took care that the 
rarifavs fhould believe that their return was owing to his 
counfel, and this rendered him more acceptable there than he 
bad ever been before. The duke of Orleans and the prince of 
Goncie perceived that the cardinal aimed at popularity; that he 
had more than ever the ear of the queen, and was beginning 
to take rhe lead in all public bufinefs. The conduft and prin- 
a P' e ® the duke of Orleans were direfted by his favourites. 

* j}°k ^ the P r * nc e of Conde were arbitrary, defpotic, and dif- 
jelpectful to the queen in the higheft degree. He had infulted 
her, by encouraging one of his domeftics, the marquis of 
ja7-Jay, to make love to her, and he affefted to be angry that 
his addreues were not well received, and that the queen was 
inclined to puniih her courtier’s prefumption. Mazarine dif- 

covered 
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covered no inclination to check this intolerable behaviour, be- v 
caule he knew it muft Coon lay the queen under a neceflity of 
exerting herfelf. The difregard to all fubordination was fuch* 
that the royal family was not only without refpe<St 5 but with¬ 
out neceflary attendants. The daughter and grand-daughter 
of Henry the Great (the queen and princefs of England) were 
in a manner ftarving at Paris , and the latter was obliged to lie 
in bed for want of money to purchafe firing. 

The queen mother faw her melancholy fituation, but could The 
not mend it without fortifying herfelf by the duke of Orleans prince of 
and the coadjutor. The latter knew that the prince of Condi Conde 
had. now formed a party independent both of the queen and forms a ' 
the Frondeurs , and that he had brought over to it his brother, new party, 
and the duke of Longueville. The prince carried his complaint 
into the parliament, that the Frondeurs had attempted to afiaf- 
finate him, and the coadjutor faw that the party’s fafety was 
incompatible with that of the prince. He managed fo art¬ 
fully, that he brought the duke of Orleans into his meafures, 
and the queen agreed that the princes of Conde and Conti , with 
the duke of Longueville , fhould be arrefted, which they ac¬ 
cordingly were, as they fate at council on the 18th of January 
1650. Thefe three princes were now fo unpopular in Paris , 
that bonfires and illuminations were made when it was known j6qo. 
that they were fent prifoners to the caftle of Vincennes . The 
intriguing dutchefs of Longueville efcaped, the duke of Bouillon 
retired to his eftates, and his brother, the great Turenne , was 
forced to accept of a command under a Spanijh general, don Ef- 
tevan de Gamara. Though Mazarine did not aflume much 
merit to himfelf in this wonderful revolution, yet it certainly 
was brought about chiefly by his intrigues, though the fuccefs 
of it was, no doubt, in fome meafure, owing to the fire and 
ambition of the coadjutor, who was in hopes of a cardinal's 
hat by the^queen mother’s intereft. Mazarine took the feals 
from Seguier , and reftored them to Chateauneuf y who fecretly 
-afpired to be firft minifter. 

By this time the dutchefs of Longueville had raifed a combu- a new c j„ 
ftion in Normandy , as the prince of Conde’ s party had in Gui- v q war * 
enne. The cardinal advifed the queen mother to carry the king breaks 
into Normandy , where he no fooner appeared than the dutchels out4 
of -Longueville % party was dafhed in pieces, and fhe herfelf 
obliged to fly to Holland. From thence (he removed to mar- 
fhal Turenne at Stenay y and by a feries of incredible fatigue, 
danger and intriguing, fhe brought the dukes of Bouillon and 
Rocbefoucault (who was likewife her profeft admirer) to un¬ 
dertake a new civil war. This drove Mazarine from all his 
refinements, as he found it neceflary that the king’s prefence 
fhould fupport the fmall army under the marfhal Meilleray y 
who commanded againft the prince of Condfs party in Guienne. 

The court accordingly fet out for Bourdeaux y and notwith¬ 
standing the brave oppofition made by the dukes of Bouillon 
Rocbefoucault, the royal arms proved every where fuccefs- 
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fill; but Mazarine's moderation offering them much better 
terms than they could have reafonably expected, an accommo¬ 
dation followed, in which the princefs of Cohde , and her fon, 
the count of Anguien , who came to pay their court to the 
queen-mother, were included. This accommodation, on the 
part of Mazarine , was the effect of cowardice, and on that of 
the queen, of neceffity, for in fa£t fhe had been obliged to take 
the law from rebels. Her fpirits and her health were fo much 
affected by the infults fhe had received, and the bad accom¬ 
modations fhe had met with on the road, that upon her return 
to Paris fhe fell dangeroufly ill. Her affliction was encreafed 
by feeing her countrymen, the Spaniards , renewing their old 
game of abetting the rebellion, and difcontents of her fon’s 
fubjeCts, and that the Frondeurs had, during the abfence of 
the court, brought the duke of Orleatis to agree that Maza¬ 
rine fhould be deftroyed, and the princes fet at liberty. The 
duke of Beaufort and the pragmatical coadjutor came into the 
fame l'cheme. Mazarine was not infenfible of his danger, and 
to avoid it, he fled to the marfhal Plejfis Prajlin , who com¬ 
manded an army on the frontiers, where every thing was go¬ 
ing to ruin. Money was fo fcarce that the officers of the 
crown, both civil and military, took it by force from thofe 
who had it, and thus the Spaniards had but few troops to op- 
pofe them in their operations. The duke of Marceur , the 
French viceroy of Catalonia , put Marfin under arreft, becaufe 
he was in the prince of Conde's intereft; but he loft Flex , Tor- 
tofa , and many other places of importance in that province. 
In Italy, the Spaniards, retook Porto Longone. In Lorrain , 
the marquis Ferte Senneterrc beat the prince of Ligni , who 
had recovered feveral places for that duke. 

The moft threatning danger to the French government how¬ 
ever appeared on the fide of the Low Countries , where the 
Spanijh army was commanded by the archduke Leopold, the 
marquis Fuenfaldagna, and Turenne. The French loft the towns 
of la Catelei and Capelle, but the marfhal PleJJis Prajlin forc¬ 
ed the archduke to raife the fiege of Guife, while Turenne made 
an attempt (in which he was betrayed) at the head of four 
thoufand horfe, to free the princes from their confinement at 
Bois de Vincennes. The Spaniards took Mozon , and PleJJis 
Prajlin covered Rheims with his army. The fupplenefs of 
Mazarine had rendered him extremely agreeable to the troops. 
He divefted himfelf of all minifterial referve and aufterity j he 
fupplied the loldiers with warm cloathing during their winter 
campaign, v^hich enabled them to pufh the fiege of Retel fo 
brifkly that it fur rendered on the 13th of December, Next day 
the French army was attacked by don EJlevan de Gamara and 
marfhal Turenne, who were completely defeated, with thelofs 
of four thoufand of their beft troops and officers. Though it 
could not be denied that Mazarine's care and liberality to the 
troops contributed greatly to this vi£ory, yet it fcarcely pro¬ 
cured him a civil reception with the Parijians , upon his return 

to 
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to that city. He found the factions there as turbulent as ever. 

The duke of Or learn was in the hands of the coadjutor, who 
again quarrelled with Mazarine fox not procuring him the car¬ 
dinal’s hat. The dutchefs of Chevreuje negotiated a recon¬ 
ciliation between the families of Orleans and Conde , by 
intermarriages, and at the expence of Mazarine , who was to 
have been fucceeded, as firft minifter, by Chateauneuf. As 
all thofe parties hated each other more than they did Mazarine , 
he might have put an end to all their intrigues by a little firm- 
nefs, efpecially, as the chief officers of the army offered him 
their fervices ; but being a coward in his heart, he fled to Ha¬ 
vre de Grace , while the princes were releafed from their con¬ 
finement at Vincennes. Upon his departure, the prince of 
Conde united himfelf with the duke of Orleans , and fome talk 
was held of taking the king out of his mother’s hands, and 
declaring the duke regent, with the title of lieutenant ge¬ 
neral . 

The condition of the queen was now deplorable. The Tnlblence 
mob of Paris {hut her up in her palace, and proceeded fo out- of the Pa* 
rageoufly, that {he was obliged, in the dead of night, to give rifians . 
them admittance through per apartments to the king’s room, 
where they drew the curtains of his bed that they might be 
fure he was there. The prince of Conde refumed all his airs of 
defpotifm, and foon broke with the duttchefs of Chevreufe^ the 
coadjutor, and all who had been inftrumental in his and his 
brother’s deliverance, in fo rude and ungenerous a manner, that 
they fuddenly clofed with the queen, who complained that her 
life was a burden under the perfecution {he was obliged to fuf- 
fer from the prince of Conde. Mazarine was then in the neighb- 
bourhood of Sedan, and enjoyed thofe revolutions. His inter- 
eft was ftill very powerful, both with the queen and in the 
army j but he had not courage to employ it in perfon. He 
correfponded with the queen, and all parties felt his influence 
fo ftrongly, that each courted him. But the mafter-piece of 
his conduct, at this time, was his perfuading the coadjutor 
that he had fufficient intereft at the court of Rome to procure 
him the cardinal’s hat. The queen diflembled fo well, that 
to pleafe the prince of Conde , {he difmiffed from their polls/? 

Tellier , Servienne , and de Leont minifters of great abilities, 
only becaufe they were thought to favour Mazarine f She 
likewife retailed Cbauvign'i , took the feals from Chateauneuf 
and gave them to the prefident Mole. The coadjutor formed 
a fcheme for at once crufhing the prince of Conde , and pre¬ 
venting Mazarine’s return to court. On the 7th of September 
the king* was declared to be of age, and Chateauneuf appointed 
firft minifter. The prince of Conde finding he could not de- p f ; nce D f 

pend on the duke of Orleans , retired to Guiennc , where he was Conde re- 
governor, and was joined by Marfm , who brought with him news t y, e 
part of the troops that had been deftined to defend Catalonia , war> an( j 
the dukes of Beaufort, Nemours , Rochefoucauld Richelieu , the j 0 j ns t h e 

prince of Tarento t arid other perfons of diftin&ion. The Spaniards 

count t 
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feoujit of Harcourt was appointed to the command of an army 
againft him, but in an initant he armed the provinces of Gui- 
enne, Poitou and Anjou, and formed an unnatural connection 
with the Spaniards to fupport him. Mazarine continued to 
temporize, and, by his advice, the queen lent him proposi¬ 
tions, which he would not have rejected, had not the courier 
who carried them brought them to Augervilie inftead of Anger - 
vil/e , where the prince was. Before the miftake was difco- 
vered, Condi was too far advanced to retraCt, and the civil war 
went on. The prefence of the king and the perfuafions of 
Chateauneuf, procured the court a ready admittance into Bour- 
ges , from whence it moved to Poitiers , where her majefty in¬ 
vited Mazarine , then refiding at Cologne , to join her. 

. That minifter had forefeen what would happen, and had 

Mazarine ra jp e j f e y en thoufand men out of the public money, which he 

returns to appropriated to his own ufe; all of them excellent troops, 

court * devoted to his mtereft, and commanded by the marfhal de 

Hoquincourt. They wore green Tallies, to diftinguilh. them 
from the king’s livery, which was white. This ridiculous 
piece of vanity in a minifter who had always appeared limpie 
and moderate in his way of living, was forgotten, amidft the 
great fervices he then performed for the court. He had made 
the duke of Bouillon and marfhal Turenne fenfible of the mad- 
nefs of the prince of Condi and his party, and they declared 
for that of the royalifts. The king and his brother went to 
meet the cardinal, , and he was received in a triumphal manner 
at court. The parliament’s proceedings has (we think) with¬ 
out reafon, been charged with inconffftency on this occalion. 
It is true, they declared the' prince of Coride, as well as the 
cardinal, enemies to the publicj and they certainly were fo in 
fa£t. The prince of Conde was engaged in an avowed rebel- 
! lion, and the cardinal was poflefled of an undue influence* 
The duke of Orleans had always expected that the king would 
marry his daughter, and the prince of Conde had perfuaded 
him that the queen mother would be forced to agree to it. He 
had been difappomted in his hopes, but they were now reviv¬ 
ed, and he endeavoured to make all parties his friends. He 
lived upon good terms with the prince of Conde and the coad¬ 
jutor, though of very oppofite faftions. He gave the dukes of 
Beaufort and Nemours , the command of fome Spanijh troops 
that he took into his pay, and he fent mademoifelle , his daugh¬ 
ter, who was ambitious of being a queen, to Orleans , which, 
at her delire, immediately declared for the princes, while both 
ihe and her father gave fecret intimations to the court that they 
had a price at which they could be bought off. The revolt of 
Orleans was a fevere blow upon the royalifts. The king and 
his mother were obliged to lodge in the little town of Gcrgaut , 
with a very few troops, and thofe unprovided with powder and 
ball. They were attacked by a party of the duke of Beaufort’s 
army, under the baron Sirot , but the royal family were faved 

by the happy bojdnefs of Turenne , who marched againft the 

enemy 
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tttemy as if his men had been well provided to attack them ; 

and being fupported by Hoquincourt, Sirot was killed and his 

party defeated. 

By this time, the parliament of Paris had fet a price on Ma- The 
marine’s head, but found itielf too weak to carry any of its prince of 
edi< 5 ts into execution. The people of France were divided be- Conde 
tween the king and the princes of the blood, and Mazarine’s beat? the 
intrigues had eflablifhed him more firmly at court than ever, royalifts. 
as firft minifter. He was aflifted by a difference that happened 
between the dukes of Beaufort and Nemours ; but the progrefs 
which the prince of Conde made in his march from Bourdeaux 
to Montauban , was alarming. The royal army was command¬ 
ed by Purenne and Hoquincourt , but ill paid, the parliament of 
Paris rejecting all money edicts for either fide, while the re¬ 
bels were fupplied with money from Spain . In fhort, the 
king, his mother and his brother, were hunted from place to 
place, and had it not been for the difference between the two 
dukes, and the activity of Purenne , they muff have fallen into 
the hands of the rebels. Bourdeaux and its parliament were 
firmly in the intereft of the prince, who hearing of the diffcn- 
tions between his two generals, left his army and travelled a 
hundred leagues in difguife, from /Igen to the foreft of Orleans , 
where his army lay. He was attended only by a few friends. 

He had efcaped and furmounted a thoufand dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, and heprefented himfelf as a courier, before his own 
main guard. His foldiers immediately knew him, and thought 
themfelves invincible under his command. Without fuffering 
their ardour to cool^ he attacked, and defeated, that part of the 
royal army which lay at Blenau , under marfhal Hoquincourt , 
and muff: have carried off the perfons of the king and the royal 
family, who were at Guien , had he not been checked by the 
addrefs and intrepidity of Purenne , notwithftanding his divi- 
fion lay at a confiderable diftance. The prince, after this 
mifcarriage, cantoned his army near EJlampes , and went to 
Paris , where, though he was profcribed by the parliament, 
he was honourably received in the city. Purenne and Hoquin¬ 
court took advantage of his abfence, cut in pieces part of his 
troops, and befieged the remainder in EJlampes , where they 
muff have furrendered, had not the duke of Lorrain marched 
to their afliftance. 

That prince, having been ftript by the French of his domi- Conduft 
nions, had ftill under him an army of eight or nine thoufand c f tbe 
veterans, who were paid by the king of Spain . He had orders duke of 
to join the prince of Condi’s army, and to march directly to Lorruin, 
Paris. Purenne was in a very indifferent condition to fight 
him, but the duke all of a fudden ftopt fhort in his march to 
return from whence he came. It is uncertain to what this 
event was owing. It is generally thought that Mazarine had 
ftill refources of treafure which flopped his progrefs; but we 
have fome reafon to believe that he had fecret orders from the 
court of Spain to employ his army in Ireland , and it is certain 
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that the duke was then treating with the exiled king of Eng¬ 
land on that account. . 

The prince of Condi remained all this while at Pans , treat¬ 
ing with the parliament, from whom he had poor encourage¬ 
ment, and negotiating at the fame dme with the court, which 
was then at St. Germains , by the agency of the duke of Rohan . 
He was outwitted by the crafty cardinal, who publifhed to all 
the world that both the prince and the duke of Orleans were 
treating with him, while they were making the ftrongeft pro- 
feflions to the parliament that their foie motive for taking arms 
was to obtain his banifhment out of France. This declaration 
operated ftrongly againft the princes. The royal party gained 
ground every day, and Turenne marched with the king and his 
army towards Paris. The prince of Conde^ whofe troops were 
now in poffeflion of that capital, took poft at St. Cloudy from 
whence he was obliged to decamp, and removed to Charenton, 
that he might fecure his rear againft another divifion of the 
royalifts, under the maiihal la Ferte. Turenne , however, at, 
laft forced the prince to take flielter behind fome works that 
had been thrown up againft the Lorrainers , in the fuburbs of 
St. Anthony. 

Battle of The fituation of both parties at this period was not more 

St. Antho- critical than it was uncommon. The parliament and city of 

ft'-. Paris aftedted a neutrality, and fhut their gates againft both. 

J Conde and Turenne fought to gain them by the valour and gene- 

ralfhip they difplayed, and a battle enfued, which the king, 
and cardinal beheld from an adjoining eminence. Both chiefs 
performed wonders at the head of a handful of men, but la 
Ferte coming up, the fortune of the day declared for the roy¬ 
alifts, and the prince’s party muft have been deftroyed, had 
not mademoifelle ordered the gate of St. Anthony to be opened 
for the reception of the wounded rebels, and with her own 
hands fired the guns of the baftile upon the royalifts, fo 
that the latter were obliged to defift from the purfuit. This 
battle of St. Anthony is one of the moft illuftrious in the French 
annals, not only for the importance of the prize for which it 
was fought, but for the valour of the'combatants, and the 
high rank of the fpedlators who beheld it. That fuburb run 
with the blood of young nobility, and the duke of Rochefou- 
caalt received a mufket fhot, which for fome time deprived 
him of his fight. Nothing was decided by the event of the: 
battle, but that the royalifts could not enter Paris , and that 
the prince of Conde could not keep it. The duke of Orleans 
and the coadjutor, who was now cardinal de Retz, feemed to 
take no concern in the difpute, and the prince of Conde was 
enraged at the coldnefs with which he was received. He was 
deceived in his meafures, for he was in hopes to have formed 
the Parijians into a new league, of which he was to be the 
head, as the duke of Maim was of the former. Thecomplec- 
tion of the times, however, was very different. The war 
carried on by the league, was a war of religion \ but this was 
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no better than a ftruggle for power, in which the paffions and 
affe&ions of the common people were but weakly interefted. 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants was held at the town- 
houfe, and during their deliberations, they were attacked by 
bands of ruffians, who fet fire to the gates, cut the throats of 
fome, and plundered many more. As both parties equally fuf- 
feredbythis violence, and it was well known that the prince 
of Condi had countenanced and encouraged it; it rendered him 
fo exdeffively unpopular, that he was obliged to apply once 
more for affiftance to the duke of Lorrain , who accordingly 
began his march again to Paris. In the mean while, that par¬ 
liament was, by the king’s edi£t, transferred from Paris to 
Pontoife , upon their declaring the duke of Orleans lieutenant 
general of France , and the prince of Conde his generaliffimo, 
for delivering the king from his captivity under Mazarine. 

The edi£t of removal took place with many of the prefi- Turenne 
dents and fome of the advocates; but the parliament ftill re- oppofes 
mained at Paris , and the king was folicited by both to dif- the duke 
tnifs the cardinal, to which he agreed, but in a manner which of Lorrain, 
fhewed he was forced into compliance. The cardinal accord¬ 
ingly removed to Sedan , the prince of Savoy took the manage¬ 
ment of the date, and marlhal Turenne continued in the com¬ 
mand of the army. The troops under the duke of Lorrain 
were ftill advancing towards Paris. Turenne had not under 
him above eight thoufand men whom he could truft, but he 
had an able courifellor in his brother, and they refolved to a£t 
with fpirit. The marlhal took poll: at St. Germains , while the 
prince of Conde joined the duke of Lorrain. Their army was 
lb much fuperior to that of Turenne , that the latter was obliged 
for fome time to act upon the defenfive; but he took an op¬ 
portunity, while the duke and the prince were abfent from 
their army upon their pleafures, to march to Meaux , and 
thereby prevented his ruin, add that of his army. Negoti¬ 
ations were all this while going on between the court and the 
dhke of Lorrain , by the mediation of the exiled king of Eng¬ 
land ', who actually perfuaded the duke once more to draw off 
his forces and to come to an accommodation with the king. 

The chief citizens of Paris now fent deputations inviting the 
king to return to the poffeffion of his capital, and the prince 
of Conde found himfelf in a manner obliged to take Ihelter in 
the duke of Lorraines army. 

In a few hours, tranquillity was eftablilhed, out of as deplo- The king 
rable an anarchy as ever had been known in France , and the recovers 
royal authority was reftored, when it was thought to be on the Paris. 
pointof expiring. The king, on the zift otOttober 1652, at- 1652. 
tended by the king of England , made a triumphal entry into Pa¬ 
ris^ took poffeffion of the Louvre , and fent a meffage command¬ 
ing Broujjel to deliver up the Bajlile , on pain of being hanged 
over its walls, which was refpedtfully obeyed. Next day, 

Leivis held a bed of juftice, where he found himfelf poffeffed of 
defpotic power, furrounded with pomp, fplendour and guards, 
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and hailed by the acclamations of millions of his fubje&s, 
who feemed now to have but one voice and one hand for his 
fervice. . The parliament entered upon their records, a prohi¬ 
bition againft their future meddling in affairs of ftate. Three 
turbulent prefidents and nine counfellors, one of whom* was 
Broujfel , were expelled, and a general amnefty took place 
with regard to their paft proceedings. From that hour the 
faction of the Frondeurs ceafed to exift, and their warraeft 
heads met with the fates that might have been forefeen from 
their rafh ill-judged connections. Chateauneuf died of vexa¬ 
tion,* and Chauvigni of defpair; the duke of Beaufort fhot his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Nemours , dead on the ftreets of 
Paris ; the prince of Conti quarrelled with his filter, the 
dutchefs of Longueville , at BGurdeaux ; cardinal de Rctz was 
fent prifoner to Vincennes ; and the duke of Orleans, without 
going to court, retired to his own eftates. It is remarkable, 
that during all thofe civil broils in France , the parliament of 
England entertained an agent from the prince of Condi', and 
an embaflador, one Bourdeaux , from the French king, and 
both of them courted thofe republicans. It is moft probable, 
that had not Cromwell at that time feized the proteCtorfhip, 
they would have declared in the prince’s favour. 

The domeftic diftradtions of France proved fatal to her af¬ 
fairs in Catalonia and Italy. The marshal de la Mothe was 
obliged to furrender Barcelona , and Rofes was all that the 
French retained in that province. Cafal was loft in Italy , and 
the French court offered advantageous terms to the court of 
Portugal , if it would advance to Lewis two millions of crowns 
in five years time. In the Low Countries the Spaniards carried 
all before them. The French abandoned Mar dyke , the arch¬ 
duke Leopold took Graviline , and beffeged Dunkirk , which 
the French made great efforts to prefcrve, but in vain, for it 
was furrendered on the 16th of September , after a fiege of 
thirty-nine days. The duke of Lorrain made an equally ra¬ 
pid progrefs, by taking Ret el, Porcien , St. Menehoud , Bar le 
Due , and other places. The vaft military abilities of Turenne 
repaired thofe Ioffes, for though his army did not confift of 
above twelve thoufand men, he forced the prince of Conde to 
take refuge in Luxembourg , while the marfhal la Ferte reco¬ 
vered almeft all the places the French had loft in Lorrain , by 
the affiftance of Mazarine , who arrived with a ftrong rein¬ 
forcement in his camp while he was believing Bar le Duc\ 

but the mention of that minifter brings us back to the civil 
hiftory of France. 

Mazarine had, everfince his laft retreat from the French court, 
refided at Sedan ; but the queen mother could enjoy no fatif- 
fadtion in his abfence, and he was brought back in triumph to 
Paris , where he exerted his. talents as a minifter, and by the 
excellent regulations he laid down, he proved himfelf to be 
the ableft ^financier in France . To do him juftice, he put the 

internal adminiftration of affairs into excellent order; and 
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when the court of Rome threatened him for detaining cardinal 
de Retz in prifon, he fhewed a becoming refentment, by dis¬ 
daining the menaces of his holinefs. In Burgundy , the count 
de Boutcville , afterwards the celebrated marfhal de Luxembourg , 
fuftained, and kept alive the fmall remains of the Conde intereft, 
and obtained good terms for Belle garde^ from the duke of 
Epernon , governor of the province. Brouage and Oleron were 
ftill held by the count d'Oignon , who furrendered them for 
a large fum of money and a marfhal’s baton, and at laft, the 
prince of Conde and the dutchefs of Longueville capitulated 
for Bourdeaux itfelf. During this year, the French continued 
to be unfuccefsful in Italy and Catalonia , where the marquis 
de Plejjis Beliere commanded for Lewie. 

The prince of Conde , who had now, entirely, thrown him- DifRcuI- 
felf under the protection of Spain , had obtained the title of ties of the 
generaliffimo of the Spanijh armies, and his catholic majeffy en- prince of 
gaged to indemnify him for his defeXion from his country, by Conde. 
giving him forces to conquer a principality for himfelf, in 
France. By this time, Turenne was at the head of feventeen 
thoufand men, and retook Retel, Mouzon , and St. Meneboud. 

Turenne , who was well acquainted with the dilatory manners, 
and the felfifti fufpicious tempers of the Spaniards , reaped 
vaft advantages from that knowledge ; for, by that time, the 
prince of Cond i found that his power in their army was but 
nominal, and Turenne met with but little refiftance in retaking 
the places belonging to the prince, fo that before the end of 
the campaign, St. Meneboud itfelf was reduced. In all thofe 
operations, we can perceive none that gives Conde a title to 
the furname of the Great , unlefs he deferved that epithet from 
courage, which ought to be in common to all foldiers. He 
was defpifed by the Spaniards , on whom he depended^ 
and his frenzy in oppohng the court ftill continued. The 
parliament of Paris , after the proper citations, condemned 
him and his adherents to fuffer death, as traitors; and his 
brother, the prince of Conti , made his peace with Mazarine, 
whofe beautiful niece Martinozzi , he married, with an im- 
menfe fortune, and they continued during their lives the 
patterns of conjugal felicity. The prince of Conde did all he 
could to blow up the embers of rebellion, and had many fecret 
well-wifhers in Paris. Plots were laid againft the cardinal’s 
life, but they were difcovered, and punifhed. The mutinous 
fpirit of the parliament returned, but it was quickly daftied ; 
when the king by the cardinal’s advice appeared in one of their 
extraordinary affemblies in his hunting cap and drefs, with 
a long whip in his hand, and forbade their meetings. 

This profperous ftate of the court difarmed cardinal de Retz , Cardinal 
of his turbulence and intriguing humour. He even refigned de Retz 
his archbiftiopric of Paris , which Mazarine would have found humbled, 
difficult to oblige him to do, and after various adventures, none 
of which do honour to his magnanimity, except his refufing 
to enter into connexions with the Spaniards , he arrived at 
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Rome , where he was well received by his holinefs, who hated 
Mazarine, 

We have already given a detail of the duke of Guife’s at¬ 
tempt to become mafter of Naples, an expedition which did 
no great honour to Mazarine's miniftry. The war between 
Spain and France Hill continued, and the prince of Conti at 
the head of a fmall but choice army, commanded in Catalonia, 
where he took Villa Franca, Cajlillon , Cergana, Paicerda , with 
many othei places, and made what may be called a'glorious 
campaign. In the Loiv Countries , the French king made his 
firft campaign; and Sienay , which had formerly belonged to 
the dutchy of Lorrain, but then had fallen into the hands of 
the prince of Condi, was befieged. By way of diverfion, the 
prince perfuaded archduke Leopold to befiege Arras, Stenay 
was taken, and Furenne , who could not force the Spaniards to 
a battle, attacked their trenches, took their baggage and 
artillery, and beat their army, which was faved from utter 
deftrudiion by the mafterly difpofitions made by the prince of 
Condi in the retreat. Mazarine arrogated to himfelf the glory 
of relieving Arras, and had as much power, though acquired 
and exerciled in a different manner, over Lewis , as Richelieu 
had over his father. Mazarine perhaps was fuperior to don 
Lewis Haro, who governed his mafter, the catholic king, in 
the fame manner; but he certainly was inferior to Cromwell, 
and in his negotiations with that ufurper, he became the dupe 
of his own refinements. He had not been able to get France 
included in the treaty between England and Holland , tho* he 
had depended upon his facrificing the Stuart family, who ftill 
refided in France., for procuring advantageous terms with 
Cromvjcll. Mazarine was aftoniftied when the ufurper flighted 
all ofters of that kind, and when he even authorized fome 
of his fhips to land their crews at St. Malo's, and to plunder 
the neighbouring country, though no war then fubflfted be¬ 
tween France - and England , only becaufe he had taken umbrage 
at Mazarine's conduct. 

Tiiis rough behaviour of Cromwell, taught the cardinal to 
know himfelf. He had al.ways expreffed a contempt* for 
Cromwell's capacity, to which he now was obliged to fubmst, 
as his friendfhip was neceffary for France but it muft be 
owned that he was greatly aftifted by the paffion which Crom¬ 
well had for the treafures of the Spanijh Wejl Indies. The 
French king’s council expreffed a great averfion, chiefly per¬ 
haps from a difkke to Mazarine , at entering into any nego- 
tiation with the ufurper, but all oppofition plied before the 
mtnifter, and the council imagined that he proftituted the ho- 

n ?j r tne * r k’ ,n g> when he obtained the confent of Lewis to 
andreis Cromwell with the appellation of My Coufin. The 

a urper difdained the term, and infifted upon being called, 

iYiy brother; an infolence which drove Mazarine from his 

umal moderation. FIs employed one De Bas to fpirit up the 

royaliits and republicans in England - 3 but his plot was dif- 
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covered by Cromwell , who put to death many of the accom¬ 
plices. This was perhaps one of the moft artful, as well as 
wicked intrigues Mazarine was ever concerned in. De Bas 
had a public chara&er from the French court, and it was noto¬ 
rious that he was deeply concerned in the confpiracies for 
which the royalifts fuffered; yet Cromivell contented himfelf 
with putting him under a flight confinement, which was a 
proof that De Bas had revealed all the fecrets of the confpi- 
rators to Mazarine , who made a merit of difcovering them to 
Cromwell. Ever after, Cromwell and Mazarine entered into an 
unreferved correfpondence, and it v/as agreed that the Englijh 
Ihould affift the French in getting poffeffion of Dunkirk , but 
that the place, when taken, Ihould be put into the hands of the 
former. Turenne , by this time, had taken Landrecy, J$>ueJnoy 9 
and St. Gillian , where Lewis is faid to have commanded in 
perfon, with many other places, and the duke of Vendofme had 
defeated the Spanijh fleet on the coaft of Catalonia. As foon as 
the alliance between Lewis and Cromwell was known, the 
public of Europe was filled with indignation, and the Spanijh 
minifter charged Mazarine as being the worft of ruffians in 
concluding it, and in driving the royal family of England out 
of France , to which he had like wife agreed. In anfwer to 
this, Mazarine publifhed to the world, the terms that had 
been offered by the Spanijh minifter to Cromwell , which were 
equally ignoble 

During the adminiftration of Mazarine , the marine of The war 
France , which had been fo nobly, eftablifhed by Richelieu , was in the 
negle&ed, and her commerce ruined. Her agriculture, how- LowCoun- 
ever, and the internal trade {he carried on in the continent, tries con- 
enabled her fubjedts to pay juft as many taxes as maintained tinued. 
the court and enriched the minifter j but the army was fo ill 
paid, that Turenne could not put it in motion before the month 
of July 16^6, when he befieged Valenciennes. He was affifted 1656. 
by marfhal la Ferte , and the fiege was carried on with great 
vigour. The peevifti, obftinate, archduke Leopold was now 
recalled from his command in the Low Countries , and replaced 
by don John of Aujlria , who affifted the prince of Condi in the 
command of the Spanijh army, which amounted to twenty 
thoufand men. They took poft near the lines of the befieged, 
and after feveral mafterly operations on both fides, Conds 
forced marflial la Ferte 's quarter, defeated and took him pri- 
foner, with four hundred officers, and almoft four thoufand 
foldiers. The remainder of the French army was faved by 
4 Turenne , in as fine a retreat as that which had been executed 
by Conde before Arras. The Spaniards purfued, but Conds 
durft not attack Turenne , chiefly becaufe he knew by the latter 
making no difpofitions to fortify his camp, the battle muft be 
fo defperafe, that the vi&ory might be too dearly bought. 

The Spaniards , however, took Condi , as the French , though 
they were beat, did Capelle , and relieved St. Gillan in the fight 
of Cond.’s army. After that, both armies continued inactive 
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till they went into winter quarters, and it was allowed by all 
Europe , that Turenne’ s retreat was more glorious than Conde’s 
vi&ory. 

Upon the recefs of the armies this campaign, France may be 
confidered as having recovered fome degree of internal tran¬ 
quillity. The duke of Orleans vifited the court, and after 
being well received, he retired to Blots , where he fpent the 
remainder of his days as a private nobleman. The city of 
Bourdeaux was received into favour, and the great Cond- was 
not fo much confidered in the light of a domeftic rebel, as in 
th&t of a foreign general. 

Affairs In the beginning of the year, the effe&s of the private 
between treaty between Mazarine and Cromwell began to appear. 
France Cromwell had agreed to affift the operations of the French in 
and Eng- the Low Countries , with fix thou find men, and in the fpring, 
land. Turenne , by a matter ly feint, in veiled Cambray, which was 

relieved by amoft amazing march performed by the prince of 
Gond:, whofe motions were fo rapid, that the garrifon could 
not perfuade themfelves that they were delivered, till after he 
had waited with his troops fome time before their gates. Tu~ 
renne raifed the fiege, and being joined by the Englifh auxilia¬ 
ries, the king and Mazarine arriving at his camp, about the 
fame time he covered the operations of the marfhal la Ferte 
againft Montmedi , which furrendered, afier the Spaniard j un¬ 
der don 'John had failed in an attempt to furprize Calais . 
Turcnne then reduced St. Venant , and fuch was the miferable 
Hate of the French finances, that, to pay his foldiers, he was 
obliged to break down his plate, and to divide the bullion 
among the Englijh . Lockhart was then Cromtv ell’s minifter at 
the French court, and Reynolds was appointed to command the 
Englijh auxiliaries. The intention of Mazarine was to have 
inveigled them fo far in the war, that they could not return to 
England without leafe of the French court. Reynolds behaved 
but indifferently in his command, but had private interviews 
with the Stuart family, and many of his men deferred to the 
duke of York. Mazarine had by this time repented the bar¬ 
gain he had made with Cromwell , and trifled fo much with 
Lockhart , that the latter threatened to fend back the Englijh 
troops; but Mazarine overwhelmed Cromwell and his party 
with civilities, and put Mar dyke which Turenne took, into the 
, hands of Reynolds, Cromwell then preffed the fiege of Dunkirk 
more than ever, and offered, when it was undertaken, to fend 
over to France four of his beft regiments. Turenne would 
gladly have declined the fiege of Dunkirk , and contrived many 
difficulties, which are mentioned in the hiftories of the times, 
for poftponing it; but Lockhart was fo peremptory, that it 
was undertaken by Turenne by land, while an Englijh fleet 
blocked it up by fea. Turenne underwent inexpreffible diffi¬ 
culties before he could regularly form the fiege ; and he had a 
proipeCt of taking the place when the Spaniards came to its 
rebet. Morgan then commanded the Englijh auxiliaries unde^ 
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Lockhart , Reynolds being governor of Mar dyke, from whence 
he was foon after recalled to England . 

The prince of Conde had by this time conceived both an The bat- 
averfion and contempt for the Spanijh generals, who rejected tie of the 
all his vigorous propofals. He planned out a difpofition of Downs 
battle, in which he was over-ruled, and Turenne boldly at- gained by 
tacked his enemies. The marquifes de Crequi and Cajlelmere, the French. 
who commanded under him, charged the Spaniards in the 
flank; but the hotteft fervice fell upon the Englijh under 
| Morgan . He was hard prefled by fome Englijh battalions 
under the duke of York, as was Crequi by the prince of Conde ; 
but the intrepidity of the Englijh and ’Turenne 1 s excellent dif- 
pofitions obtained, at laft, a complete vi&ory. The marfhal 
de Hocquincourt, who ferved under the prince of Conde , was 
killed on the fpot. It was owing to the admirable retreat made 
by that prince, that the Spanijh army was not entirely deftroy- 
ed. The number of the killed and prifoners on the fide of 
the Spaniards is uncertain, but it is agreed that the Englijh 
alone, killed and took prifoners about two thoufand, fo that 
the whole lofs did not probably exceed nine thoufand, though 
the French accounts greatly furpafs that number. The lofs of 
the French was likewife very confiderable. 

This battle, which was called that of the Dovms, left Turenne Their vaft 
more at liberty, than before, to carry on his operations of thefuccefies 
fiege, but the Spaniards continued to make a brave defence till in the 
the marquis de Lede being killed in a fally, they agreed to capi- LowCount 
tulate on the 24th of June. Lewis , who was in the camp, tries and 
and Mazarine, would have granted the garrifon very high elfewhere, 
terms, but Lockhart rejected them, becaufe, as he faid, the 
place belonged to his mafter; and Mazarine, againft his will, 
was obliged to put Dunkirk into the hands of the Englijh . The 
lord Falconbridge, Cromwell’s fon in law, was then at the 
French court, where he was treated with the fame honours and 
diftin&ions which had been paid to the dukes of Modena and 
Mantua. It is probable that he wanted to engage Mazarine 
to fupport him and his family in the fovereignty of England , 
and to make a peace with Spain. We are ignorant, however, 
of the particulars, for at this time Mazarine found his autho¬ 
rity in danger by the illnefs of Lewis, which checked the career 
of Turerne's victories, after he had taken Furnes , Dixmuyde , 
with other places, and driven the Spaniards out of the held 
into their garrifon towns. Upon the king’s recovery, la Ferte 
marched from Lorrain to the Low Countries with his army 5 
Graveline was reduced before the end of the campaign, as was 
Oudenarde . Brujfels itfelf, and fome of the capital towns of 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries , muft have fallen into Tu¬ 
renne's hands, if he had been properly fupplied with provifions 
and artillery. He defeated the prince de Ligny, who threw 
himfelf into Ipres , which he was likewife obliged to furrender; 
fo that upon the whole, no fewer than twelve important 

ftrong towns and cities were reduced this campaign. In Italy, 
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the duke of Modena, Frances ally, forced the duke of Mantua , 
who joined Spain , to be neutral ; and the French general, the 
marquis de Villa , was fuccefsful in the Milanese. Marfhal 
Schomberg commanded the troops of Lewis on the fide of Por¬ 
tugal and beat don Levjis de Haro j fo that this was efleemed 
one of the moft glorious campaigns the French had ever known. 
1658. In the year 1658, died the ufurper Cromwell^ who had put 

himfelf in every refpe£t on a footing with the French king, and 
had omitted no opportunity of humbling that court, after he 
was put in poflefiion of Dunkirk and Mar dyke. It is pretty 
certain that about the time of his death, he was fenfible of 
his capital error in aggrandizing France , and that he was re- 
folved to have made peace with Spain . The French court 
looked upon his death as a deliverance, and propofals of an ac- 
A peace commodation being fent to Mazarine from the court of Madrid\ 
conclud- they were ftrongly hacked by the queen mother, without being 
et j difliked by the min filer. The Englijh , in general, were averfe 

to continue the war with Spain , and Richard Cromwell , the 
- lficceflor of Oliver, ordered Lockhart to enter into a private 
negotiation with the Spanijk miniftry for a peace. Mazarine 
difcovered this, and it was his true motive for agreeing to the 
conferences of the Ijle of Pheafants , where he met with don 
Lewis de Haro. The Hall where the conferences were held, 
was fo contrived, that neither minifter could claim the pre¬ 
cedency, and in a few meetings a treaty was concluded, the 
effects of which are Hill fenfibly felt in Europe , and it goes by 
the name ©f the Pyrenean. By this treaty, that of Ehierafque 
was confirmed ; Alface , Rou/illon, Artois , and part of Flanders 
were made provinces of France: The Pyrenees were agreed 
upon as the boundaries of both kingdoms on that fide; Lor - 
rain was reflored to its duke, as Verceil was to the duke of 
Savoy , and St. Omcr , Ipres , Menin , Oudenarde , and feveral 
other places to the Spaniards. But the capital obje£l of this 
treaty, by which the prince of Conde was likewife received 
into favour at the French court, was the long projected mar¬ 
riage of Lewis with Maria Terefa , the infanta of Spain. 
Conduct Lewis , whofe complexion was amorous, was violently in 

and death love with mademoifelle de Mancini, one of Mazarine's nieces; 
of Maza- hut when that cardinal threw out to the queen mother a pof- 
ri n e, Ability of his marrying her, fhe threatened to put herfelf and 

her fecond fon at the head of the French nation, againft both 
the king and the cardinal. Mazarine knew that he was dif¬ 
liked by the duke of Orleans , and it was therefore of the ut- 
moft confc.quence for him that the king fhould be married. 
The infanta was, at this time, the prefumptive heirefs of the 
Spanijh monarchy, and it was neceflary that fhe Ihould re¬ 
nounce for ever all right to the fuceeffion of her father’s terri¬ 
tories, which, both fhe and Lewis agreed to, and the renunci¬ 
ations were regiflered in the French parliaments. The mar¬ 
riage was folemnized at St- Jean de Luz , on the 9th of June , 
1 65 c. 1660 5 and this was the lafl, as it was the greatefl of Mazarine's 

meafurcs. 
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meafures. Upon his return with the royal pair, he affe&ed 
more ftate than ever, and treated the king as a mere'pupil. 

He took place of the princes of the blood, nor did he fuffer 
even them to make any application to the king but through 
him. He treated likewife the queen mother, to whom he owed 
his all, with difrefpedb. He doubled the number of his body 
guards, and Lewis had no more money than he was fjleafed to 
allow him. It is thought that that prince muft have been, 
foon weary of his pupilage, had the cardinal lived longer than 
he did, and Mazarine was fenfible that if he himfelf fhould 
die, or if the king fhould alter his fentiments, the poffeflion 
of his wealth muft be but precarious. He therefore made a 
deed of gift, by which he left Lewis his heir, but that prince 
returned it in a few days after he received it, in token that 
Mazarine was at liberty to difpofe of his vaft eftate as he 
pleafed; and upon his death-bed, in 1661, he bequeathed it 1661. 
to his relations ; the whole as is laid amounting to two hun¬ 
dred millions of livres ; but this fum we fufpedt is exaggerated. 

Mazarine certainly was a ufeful minifter t<j France , by con¬ 
cluding the Pyrenean treaty; nor can it be denied that he had 
great fagacity. The fuccefs of his negotiations was owing in 
a great meafure to the charafters of tnofe he dealt with, who 
thought themfelves fuperior to him, though they were no 
better than his dupes in the arts of diffimulation and chi¬ 
cane. The good fenfe and resolution of Cromwell and Lockhart 
rendered Mazarine defpicable both as a man and a minifter. 

The behaviour of Lewis upon the death of Mazarine , fuf- And of 
ficiently indicated that he had for fome time been planning i env i s up 
within himfelf the future mode of his government. To the hi s ^ 
amazement and difappointment of his own court and of all death. 
Europe , though he was then but twenty-two years of age, he 
broke out all at once. He became his own minifter, and he 
reduced his courtiers to the rank of humble retainers to his 
power, and fervants to his will. He perfonally regulated his 
own finances, his army, his court, and the buftnefs of his 
parliaments, whom he early refolved to humble. He ordered 
; Fouquet , though fuperintetfdant of his finances, to be pro- 
fecuted, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and ftript of 
his vaft wealth, though nothing criminal could be proved 
againft him, and he had the character of being the moft gene¬ 
rous man in France. Louvois was appointed fecretary of ftate 
for foreign, and le Tellier for domeftic, affairs; but the execu¬ 
tion of the great internal regulations of the kingdom was- 
committed to the famous Colbert. His family was originally 
| <SWc/>,but had been fettled for fome hundreds of years i n France, 
and he himfelf had been trufted by Mazarine in the fame 
department in which he was employed by Leivis. That, 
monarch took the firft opportunity, 1 which w r as that of a 
quarrel at London between his embaffador and that of Spain 
about precedency, to maintain the fuperiority he affected over 
Spain y by obliging that court formally to yield him the pre¬ 
cedency. 
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cedency, an event which Lewis ordered to be commemorated 
by an elegant medal. We have already feen how upon a like 
occafion he humbled the court of Rome, and how he obliged 
his holinefs to fend cardinal Cbigi fubmiflively to afk his pardon. 
Lewis carried all thofe matters with fo high a hand, that Eu¬ 
rope began already to tremble at his fpirit. France put on a new 
face. The feudal conftitutions were not fo much as heard of, 
and the great nobles now contended with one another only 
about the glory, who fhould be the moft fubmiilive fervant to 
the crown. The fplendour of the court exceeded all that had 
ever been feen in Europe , and the armies of France were then 
more numerous, better paid, and better difciplined than they 
had been in any former reign. The progrefs of the arts under 
Lewis , went hand in hand with that of his power ; the pen- 
lions and encouragements he gave to the learned and ingenious 
in all countries, apd in all ftudies, had never been equalled by 
any European prince, fince the Auguflan age, if we except, 
perhaps, the Meclici family. The magnificence of his court 
retained nothing of that barbarity which long wars introduced 
in the courts of his moft polite predeceflors, even in times of 
peace, and the whole was fupported by a proper decorum, 
which reigned through all ranks and ftations of iubjeCts. 

Thofe external appearances of power and grandeur were 
effectually fupported by a well regulated fyftem of finances, 
and Lewis was enabled to buy from Charles II. of England , the 
poffeffion of Dunkirk for the fum of five millions of livres. 
We have already mentioned the fituation of Lewis with re- 

S ard to Holland , that formidable republic, and Colbert , in a 
iort time, found means to fit out thirty fhips of the line, 
though, at the beginning of this reign, all France could ftiew 
but one old ihip of war, which was laid up in the harbour of 
Brejl , and in a few years after, Lewis had the moft numerous 
navy of any power in Europe. He feemed fuperior (though in 
reality he was not fo) to the prejudices and weakneffes of his 
family. He affifted the houfe of Aiiftria againft the Turks , 
when they were becoming too formidable to Chrijlendom , and 
he paid the four thoufand French foldiers who ferved againft 
his father-in-law under Schomberg . who by the victory fie ob¬ 
tained over the Spaniards at Villa Viciofa , fixed the crown of 
Portugal in the Braganza family. 

Such were the glorious dawnings of the reign of Lexvis XIV. 
and he fupported them by a uniform condud. He employed 
thirty thoufand men upon the harbour and fortifications of 
Dunkirk , which he rendered impregnable, fie obliged the 
duke of Lorrain to give him up the ftrong fortrefs of Marfal , 
and he fomented the differences between the States General 
and England, the two great maritime powers of Europe. Upon 
the death of Philip IV. of Spain , Lewis laid claim to Flanders, 
and the Franche Comte as devolving upon his wife, notwitb- 
ftanding her renunciation. This great caufe could be decided 
only by arms. Lttvis pretended that the territorial conftitu¬ 
tions. 
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tions of the countries in queftion, gave his wife a right to their 
fucceffion, and he complained that the five hundred thoufand 
crowns, which the court of Spain had engaged to give him with 
his wife, had neverlieen paid. In 1667, he put himfelf at the 1667. 
head of thirty-five thoufand men, which, under him, were com¬ 
manded by Turenne for the conaueft of Flanders, He 
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introduced a new fyftem both in attacking and fortifying 
towns; and the young nobility of France feemed to take greater 
pleafure in the fatigues of the camp, than they had done in the 
diverfions of the court. The fuccefs of Lewis was rapid be¬ 
yond imagination. The Spanijh government was then ex- 
ceflively weak, and the frontier he was to attack was in a 
manner defencelefs. He entered Charleroy without refiftance. 


of Aeth, Tour- His vaft 


nay, Douay, Oudenardc, Fumes, Armentieres and Aloft . Lift\ r 
which then was deemed to be next to impregnable, held out 
but nine days, though defended by twenty thoufand men un¬ 
der an experienced officer. The ~ 


Spanifn 


which were marching to relieve it 


marfhal Marfin and the prince de Ligny , and Vauban 
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y architecture, rendered 
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As Lewis had not then On foot the vaft number of troops he Heretums 
afterwards brought into the field, he could not proceed in his to Paris, 
conquefts, and at the fame time garrifon the places he had 
taken, and therefore he gratified his natural avidity for ap- 
plaufe by returning to Paris , where he received even idolatrous 
honours from his fubje&s of all denominations. His glory 
and fecurity had been for fome years encreafed by the birth of 
a dauphin, and his brother had married the beautiful fitter of 
Charles II of England. Indolence and love of pleafure had 
ftifled in that prince all refentment for the ungenerous affronts 
he had received from Mazarine. He had, in fact, been banifhed 
out of France , and fo ftrongly over-awed were both Mazarine 
and de Haro by the prefence of Lockhart , that he and his mini- 
fters had been totally difregarded in the Pyrenean peace, and 
treated even with contempt. But indolent as Charles was, and 
inattentive to bufinefs, he could not without jealoufy behold 
the progrefs of Lewis , and he fent fir William Temple to the 
Hague, where he concluded the triple alliance between Eng- 
knd, Holland and Spain , for checking the French power. We 
nave already given an account of the war between England 

and 
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and Holland , and of the concern the French took in it, and! 
likewife of the motives upon which the triple alliance was! 
formed. Lewis thought he had done enough for his glory in| 
one campaign, and offered to the queen regent of Spain to re-| 
linquifh his wife's pretenfions, on condition of his being left! 
in poffeffion of his conquefts in the Low Countries , or of the! 
Franche Comte, Cambray , Aix, and St. Omer. The court! 
of Spain , encouraged by the triple alliance, refufed to treat on I 
fuch terms, and in the middle of the winter in 1667, or] 
rather the beginning of 1668, while the court feemedtobel 
immerfed in pleafures, all France was again in arms, and the] 
prince of Condc led an army to conquer the Franche Corntt I 
from the power that had lately given him bread. On the] 
2d of February the king himfelf by long journies on horfe-l 
back arrived at Dijon , and the whole army aflembled nearl 
Bejanfon. It is faid, with fome appearance of truth, that! 
this expedition was fuggefted to Lewis by the prince of Condi, I 
who wanted to rival the glories that Turenne had acquired! 
in his matter’s fervice, and encouraged by Louvois, who wasl 
jealous of the fame great general’s credit with Lewis. I 

The inhabitants of the Franche Comte , which is a country! 
of only forty leagues long, and twenty broad, but very po-1 
pulous, enjoyed their own privileges in an eafy dependence! 
upon Spain , and Lewis found it expedient to debauch fomel 
of the chief men of the country, by which means the prince! 
of Conde is faid to have made a cheap conqueft of BefanfonA 
as the duke of Luxembourg his faithful friend, under all his I 
misfortunes, did of Salines . Dole made fome defence, but, ini 
three weeks, Lewis became matter of all the province. The! 
court of Spain being thus difappointed as to the effects of I 
the triple alliance, agreed to a conference for a peace at Aix- 1 
la-Chapelle , where the embafladorsof England , Sweden and 
Holland, affifted, and Lewis, thereby, remained in poffeffion 
of all his conquefts towards the Netherlands ; terms, to which 
the Spaniards agreed the more readily, as thofe cefiions in- 
terefted the Dutch in oppofmg the farther progrefs of the 
French in that quarter. The Dutch arrogated to themfelves 
the glory of this treaty, and were guilty of fome infults upon 
the majefty of Lewis , whofe arms they pretended to check, 
and for which they afterwards paid dearly. But we are now 
to return to the domeftic concerns of Lewis. 

He kept up all the regular grandeur of a court during the 
conqueft of the Franche Comte , and the prince of Conde ren¬ 
dered him an account of all the military operations in the 
lame^ manner as a fubaltern does to his commanding officer. 
Lewis thought the fpirit he had eftablifhed in his army, 
was incompatible with the fpirit of duelling, and he pu- 
blifhed edio:s and laws againft that crime, which are de- 
fervedly ranked among the chief glorifes of his reign. When 
a famine afflicted his dominions, he lent agents to buy up all 
the corn that could be pur chafed abroad, and it was diftri- 
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buted gratis among his indigent fubjecfs. The academy of 
Inscriptions was now founded, and the medallic art. was ex- 
ercifed for celebrating the conquefts of Lewis. New ports were 
everywhere erected or improved; theAmerican.colomes of France 
were protected, and encouraged, and by the indefatigable 
labours of Colbert , her trade was extended to all quarters of 
the globe. During the Dutch war, in which the French. Profper- 
joined that republic again ft England , the French drove the ous condi- 
Englijh out of the illand of St. Cbrjjlopher , and did them other tion of 
inexpreflible damages in the Wejt Indies. All the time that France* 
Lewis was thus rendering his kingdom the moft polite and 
refpectable of any that had ever appeared in Europe, he was 
executing the moft ftupendous fchemes for enlarging, beautify¬ 
ing and enriching Paris and his other capital towns, in a manner 
tfiat with, regard to archite&ure, was formed upon the trueft 
models of Greece and Rome , but exceeded them in point of 
conveniency; and the clearing his dominions from robbers and; 
highwaymen, was one of his principal cares. 

A king thus great in his general principles of government, TheDuich 
replete with ideas of the grandeur, of his family, and the provoke 
monarchy of France , flufhed by fuccefs and adored by his Lewis. 
fubje&s, muft have been more than a man, had. he not re- 
fented the infolence of the Dutch republicans, whom he con- 
fidered, very juftly, as an upftart fet of merchants, fprung 
from the dregs of mankind, and. erected into a fovereign ftate 
by the joint protection and affiftance of France and England. 

JoJhua Van Beuningen, their plenipotentiary at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
had been fo infolent as to ftrike a medal, with the childifli 
device of the Scriptur e-Jojhua flopping the courfe of the fun, 
which Lewis had chofen for his emblem; and the Hollanders 
had publifhed many affrontive papers and prints againft the 
perfon of Lewis. We have in a former part of this work Vol. IX. 
given the hiftory of the other provocations and views which p.410. 
Lewis received and adopted previous to his invafton of Hol¬ 
land. As he was ftill appreheniive of the triple alliance, he 
fent his filter-in -1 aw, the dutcnefs of Orleans , to her brother, 
the king of England , and fhe fucceeded in detaching him 
from the Dutch, while the minifters of Lewis were dividing 
the princes oi Germany, and his armies ftripping the duke of 
Lorrain of his dominions. It was in vain for the Dutch, who 


were miferably divided among themfelves, to endeavour to 
deprecate the wrath of Letuis by the moft abjeCt fubmiflions. 

He entered Holland at the head of a hundred and twenty thoufand 
men, commanded by the marfhal Furenne, and the prince of 
Conde . After fome councils of war were held, in which the 
generals and minifters of Lewis differed, it was refolved to 
advance towards the Rhine. In this expedition, near a hun- . 
dred million of livres, according to the prefent value of money, ibid, 
were expended in pomp and parade, and thirty French {hips P* 4 * 3 * 
of the line joined the Enelifh fleet. Few armies were better Pomp of 


tied the Englijh flee 
for befides Furenne 
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duke of Luxembourg 9 who was as great a military genius as 
either of them, ferved in it. The prince of Condi planned the 
famous paffage of the Rhine ^ which did fo much honour to 
the French arms, but would at this time do no more than fill 
a column in a gazette. .Every thing, the pufillanimity and 
defpair of the Dutch efpecially, favoured the French , who had 
not above forty or fifty paces to fwim. The current of the 
river was broken by the compared body of the horfe who 
ibid. forded it, and nothing oppofed them on the oppofite fide; 

p. 414. which was guarded by no more than four or five hundred 

horfe, and two cowardly regiments of foot. The prince of 
Condi^ however, narrowly efcaped being ftiot through the 
head by a refolute Dutch officer, who wounded him in the 
wrift, the firft wound he received in all his campaigns. 

Lewis The prodigious fuccefs of Lewis in this expedition, was in 
continues a great meafure owing to the treachery of the Dutch officers 
his con- and commandants of their forts, who for gold betrayed them 
quell. to Lewis. Orjoy , Wefel , Rhineberg , Burick , Rees, Emmerick 

and DoSikum were fubdued in eight days; the ifle of Belaw 
was put under contribution, and the conquerors became 
mailers of Tolhuys. The prince of Orange , whofe army did 
not exceed twenty-five thoufand men, was obliged to retreat 
to Rhenen in the province of Utrecht , and he had the mortifi¬ 
cation to fee the French become mailers of Doerburgh , Arn- 
heitn , Skenkenfans , Woeren and St. Andrew. The prince of 
Condi being difabled by his wound, Turenne had the glory of 
commanding the French army that reduced thofe places; fome 
of which, Skenkenfans efpecially, were deemed the ilrongeil 
in the Netherlands, Utrecht fent its keys to Lewis , who 
gratified his vanity by making a triumphal entry into that 
city, and giving his high almoner poileffion of the church, 
as its biihop. The provinces of Utrecht , OveryJJcl and Gael- 
ibid. dres fubmitted, and we have already feen how narrowly Am - 

Jlerdam itfelf efcaped being taken, after Oudevoater , Voerden 
and Naerden _ were reduced. The duke of Luxembourg had 
joined the biihop of Munjler , and the elector of Cologne , the 
allies of Lewis , and in conjunction they took Grol, Deventer , 
Swoh Campen , and over-run Overyffel. 

The States General , at once defperate and pufillanimous, 
after Turenne had reduced Nimeguen , laid the provinces of- 
ibid. Holland , Brabant and Dutch Flanders under water, but at the 

fame time they put de Groot at the head of a deputation, to im¬ 
plore the mercy of Lewis ; and they fent another deputation to 
ibid. excite the compaffion of the Englijh court, who began now to 
p. 41 dread the career of the ambition and fuccefies of Lewis. We 
416, have already mentioned the catailrophe which happened in the 

feq. mean time, and the glorious fpirit exerted by the young 

prince of Orange m defence of his country. The unaccount¬ 
able averfion which the de Witts and the leaders of the Dutch 
commonwealth had for a Stadtholder, made them look on the 
progrefs of the French 9.1ms with indifference, and they fecretly 

wifliea 
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wifhed that Holland might become a province of France rathe* 
than be governed by the family of Orange. The common 
people adored that prince, and his being railed to the command an ° con * 
of the army, gave the firft check to the ambition of Lewis , quers the 

who had, fince the beginning of the campaign, reduced fifty forts greateft 

or cities of ftrength and importance, and taken twenty four P ai * °f 
thoufand prifoners; but while his glory was at its fummit, HoLand % 
his minifter, Louvois , differed with his generals. The latter 
were for treating the republic as a conquered country, and its 
inhabitants as flaves, by obliging them to work on the ftupen- 
dous canal of Languedoc , which was then carrying on. 

Louvois , on the other hand, thought that true policy directed 
his matter to treat the Dutch as his fubje&s, and Lewis fol¬ 
lowed his advice, by giving his prifoners their liberty. When 
the Dutch deputation arrived at the French camp, its members 
were treated with infinite (corn by LoyvotS) who confidered 
them as partisans of the Orange family. He offered them* 
however, his matter’s pardon and protection, provided they 
would agree to a treaty of commerce, fuch as he thought 
proper to preferibe, to eftablifh the profeffion of the catholic 
religion throughout their provinces, to pay him twenty 
millions of livres for the expences of the war, and to leave 
him in poffeffion of all his conquefts on the other fide of the 
Rhine. The Dutch rejected thofe and many other mortifying 
conditions, particularly one, by which they were to acknow¬ 
ledge in a medal, that they owed their freedom to Lewis ; 
as if freedom could be dependant on the will of another 

man. 

The king of England had fent his embafladors to Boxtel , Confer- 
near Boijleduc , where the conferences between the Dutch e n Ces o, 
deputies and Louvois were held, and they talked with great penecf. 
fpirit to Lewis , who finding that all Europe was alarmed, and 
impatient to return to the pleafures of his capital, left Holland 
and the fortune of the war to Turenne^ now created gene- 
raliffimo of the French troops. The greateft part of Germany 
was then in arms to oppofe the ambition of Leivis. The 
eleCtor pf Brandenburgh and Montecuculi , who was the Turenne 
of Germany , in vain attempted to form a junction with thq 
prince of Orange , whom the Dutch had raifed to the Stadt- 
holderfhip. The German army was obliged to retreat to 
Wejlphalia , and was baffled in all its operations, till the 
eleCtor being driven from place to place, was obliged to take 
quarters in his hereditary dominions. Turenne wintered in 
Alface and Lorrain , whilft the French gold corrupted the im¬ 
perial court to fuch a degree, that Montecuculi contracted an 
illnefs at feeing all his public fpirited fchemes defeated. The 
king of England was not infenfible of the danger that the 
liberties of Europe were threatened with, but the arts and gold 
of Lewis , with the charms of his French miftrefs, overcame 
all confutations of honour and fafety. It is certain that thq 
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vigour of Lewis at this period, did not fecond his ambition. 
He loved pleafure and adulation, and left his conquefts to be 
eompleated by Turenne and the prince of Conde , whom he did 
not properly fupport. The latter being cured of his wound, 
returned to the Low Countries , where he took fome towns; 
but the Spanijh governor of Flanders threw ten thoufand men 
under the prince of Oranges command, and all the fluices in 
the Low Countries being pulled up, the inundations put a flop 
to Conde' s progrefs. 

Spain de- The afliflance given by Spain to the prince of Orange , was 
elares war in a manner clandeftine; but fo rapid were the conquefts of the 


again ft 
France. 


French , that the court of Spain could no longer avoid declar¬ 
ing war againft Letvis , ana openly efpoufing the caufe of the 
Dutch . To add to the public terror, France , all at once, 
Vol.IX. became a maritime power, and, as we have already feen, in 
p. 4.17, the hiftory of Holland , joined her fleet under d’Etrees to that 
418. 


of England 


ibid. 


The campaign in Germany ftill continued; the 
court of Spain , weak as it was, endeavoured to roufe the em¬ 
peror Leopold from his inactivity, and Montecucidi was fent at 
the head of thirty thoufand men into Franconia , but Turenne 
took poflelflon of the electorate of Mentos. The duke of 
Luxembourg commanded againft the Dutch , after the prince of 
Conde had repafled the Meufe , and the prince of Orange had 
the good fortune to out-wit that duke, and to take Naerden ; 
and we have already feen in what manner Holland was,pre- 
ferved at this perilous juncture. All the difgraces and lofles 
of the French appear to have been owing to Louvois , who 
differed from the prince of Conde and Turenne in every par¬ 
ticular, becaufe he thought it dangerous for any man befides 
himfelf to fhare in any part of his matter's confidence. It 
was owing to him that the conquered towns inftead of being 
demolifhed were garrifoned, which weakened Turenne' s army 
fo much, that the prince of Orange and Montecuculi at laft 
eompleated their long intended junction. 

The for- That junction proved the crifis of the fortune of Lewis in 

the Netherlands. His German allies began now to diftruft 
dc- him. Bon was taken by Montecuculi and the prince of Orange , 
dines in and Lewis having reduced Maejiricbt in perfon, it was the 
the Ne- only conqueft in the Netherlands of which he kept pof- 
t her lands, feffion. Though the king of England's political lethargy ftill 

continued, he was forced to hear the cries of his people and 
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parliament, which implored him to break off his connections 
with France , and towards the end of the year 1673, Lewis 
found himfelf fingle in a war againft the chief powers of 
Europe, z nd all his boafted conquefts in the Netherlands va- 
niftied into fntoke. It was at this time, that the internal 
force of France was proved. The prince of Orange had open¬ 
ed the eyes of all the German princes, excepting the elector 
of Bavaria, and the duke of Hanover , who remained neutral. 
The prince of Conde once more commanded againft the prince 

of 
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of Orange ; the marftial Sckomberg made head again ft the 
Spaniards , Turenne triumphed upon the Rhine , and Lewis 
in perfon again undertook the conqueft of Franche Comte . 

Of all thofe commanders, Turenne was the moft diftin- Cruelties 
guifhed by his fuccefles. He was at the head of a fmall of Turenne 
army, when he pafled the Rhine at Philipfbourg , and beat the : n t h e p a , 

imperialifts under Caprara , and Charles Iv- duke of Lorrain . J a tinate. 
The prince of Conde fent him a fmall body of cavalry, and 
his army was augmented to twenty thoufand men, while that 
of the imperialifts confifted of ftventy thoufand. By the 
mere dint of generalfhip he covered Alface and Lorrain , ra¬ 
vaged the Palatinate^ and every where baffled the efforts of 
the imperialifts. It is to be lamented that to the difgrace of 
mankind, the ftudy of the art of war divefted even the beft 
men of their humanity. Turenne committed the moft horrid 
barbarities, that he might do fervice to his king. Not only 
the generals, but the philofophers of France , did not at that 
time prefume to carry their views farther than the refolutions 
of the royal cabinet, which were executed at the expence of 
religion and virtue. In fa<ft, fighting feems to have been the 
diverfion of the French generals at this period. The prince o,f 
Orange continued to command againft Conde in Flanders , and 
fought the battle of Seneff on the i ith of Augufl , in which 
feven thoufand are faid to have been killed, and five thoufand 
taken prifoners on each fide. Neither party had an undif- 
puted right to the vi&ory, but the confequence was favour¬ 
able to mankind, becaufe both parties were rendered fo weak, 
that the effufion of human blood was fpared during the reft of 
the campaign. 

In Germany , Turenne beat the imperialifts in the battles of 
Sintzheim and Mulhaufen , and in the year 1675, he obtained 167 r, 
another vidtory over them at Tunkheim, which obliged them ‘ J 
to repafs the Rhine , and evacuate France. The imperial court, 
difconcerted and difeouraged by fuch a train of bad fuccefles, 
gave the command of their armies to Montecuculi ; but while 
thofe two great generals were difplaying the utmoft efforts of 
the military art, Lewis was conquering the Franche Comte. His 
money had gained over the Swtfs cantons, who were deaf to 
all the representations made by the imperialifts and the Spa- The war 
niards , which confifted in words alone. In this expedition continues, 
he was (erved by Vauban , who took Bezancon in nine days, 
by Louvois , who made excellent difpofitions fpr fupplying the 
army, and Colbert furniftied him with money, the all-power¬ 
ful inftrument of fuccefs. His minifters found means to em¬ 
broil the king of Sweden with the elector of Brandenburgh , 
the ableft and moft zealous prince in Germany for the reduc¬ 
tion of the French power ; but Montecuculi^ in fpite of all the 
activity of Turenne , found means to pafs the Rhine at StraJ - 
bourg , in order to transfer the feene of war to Upper Alface. 

Thofe two great men were difputing for the palm of general- Turenne 
$up, when Turenne's head was carried off by 3 cannon ball, killed. 
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on the 27th of July 1675, as he was reconnoitring a battery 
near the village of Sultzbach. His death altered the face of 
affairs, by the damp it threw upon the fpirit of his army; 
for though de Lorges, who fucceeded him, was a general of 
abilities, yet he was obliged to retire before Montecuculi, whom 
he fought with courage, but unequal fortune. The lofs which 
France fuftained by the death of Turenne , was aggravated by a 
total defeat which the marfhal de Crequi fuffered from the Ger¬ 
mans, at Confarbrack , as he was endeavouring to relieve Treves. 
This did not prevent him from throwing himfelf into the 
place, where he was equally in danger from the townfmen as 
the enemy, for the former capitulated againft the authority of 
the mar/hal, who was made prifoner of war. 

France ex- Leivis now began to be fenfible that the French arms were 
haufted. not invincible, nor his dominions inexhauftible. He conti¬ 
nued to be without any ally but the king of Sweden, who was 
overawed. The prince of Cancle was too weak to undertake 
any thing of importance againft the prince of Orange y and he 
muft have been ruined, had it not been for the caution and 
pufillanimity of Monteroy, theSpaniJh governor of the Low Coun¬ 
tries. The only quarter in which France was fuccefsful, was 
on the fide of Catalonia , where marfhal Schomberg took feveral 
places. The vaft wafte of men which Lezuis fuffered, at laft 
obliged him to have recourfe to the feodal cuftom of railing the 
ban and the arriere-ban of his kingdom, by which two terms 
we are to underftand, the military tenants of his crown; but 
this method, through long difufe, was attended with no fuc- 
cefs. Negociations for a peace were fet on foot at Nimeguen ; 
but the operations of the war on all lides feemed to be quick¬ 
ened, and France now triumphed on an element, to which fhe 
had been long a ftranger. Medina had been befieged, and de 
Ruyter undertook to fight the French admiral,' du £>uefne, who 
Her fuc- intended to relieve it. Three engagements followed, in which 
cefs by de Ruyter was killed, and the combined fleets of Spain and 
fea. Holland were defeated. 

The The expedient of raffing the military tenants of the king- 
prince of dom failing, the prince of Cotide was fent to command againft 
Conde re- Montecuculi , who had laid A If ace under contribution, and be- 
turns from fieged Hagucnau and Laverne . Conde fuftained his military re¬ 
court in putation, and checked the progrefs of Montecuculi ; but being 
difguft. difgufted at the afcendency which Louvois continued to have 

in the French councils, he retired to Chantilly , where he fpent 
the remainder, of his days in an illuftrious obfcurity, by, at 
once, cultivating and patronizing the fine arts, and converfing 
with men of genius. In Flanders, Lewis , in perfon, under¬ 
took to revive the glory of France, which, fince the death of 
Turenne , and by the fullennefs of Conde, had received fome 
diminution. Vauhan ftill condufted the fieges, and his opi¬ 
nion was preferred to that of the marfhals d’Humieres , Schom¬ 
berg, Feuil/ade, Luxembourg and de Lvges. The towns of 
Conde, Bouchain , Volenciennes and Gambray were reduced, and 
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Vauban difcovered his fuperiority "of genius, by perfuading 
Lewis to alter the hour of attack, and to furprife the enemy, 
by ftorming Valenciennes at mid-day. His advice fucceedea, 
and the campaign was deemed to be glorious. The prince of 
Orange was hindered, by Monteroy , from fighting a decifive 
battle with Lewis , who was aftonifhed at his own fuccefs; and 
in March he took Ghent and Ipres. The prince of Orange , al¬ 
ways enterprifing, but always depreffed by the fluggifh fpirit 
of the Spaniards , befieged Maejlricht , but was obliged to aban¬ 
don his undertaking with a difreputation to his arms, which 
he no ways deferved. The duke of Luxembourg commanded 
in Alface, but could not prevent Philip/bourg from being taken, 
by tne young duke of Lorrain , though he prevented his paf- 
fing the Rhine . 

Such in general was the ftate of the war at the clofe of the 1677. 
campain of 1677. The negotiations at Nimeguen had proved \y ar j B * 
ineffectual, and early in the following year, the duke of Or- t h e 
leans, who commanded on the fide of Flanders , with the mar- Countries , 
fhals d’Humieres and Luxembourg ferving under him, befieged 
St. Omer. The prince of Orange attempted to relieve it, but 
loft the battle of Mont Cajfel, and that important place fell 
into the hands of the French. It is difficult to account for the 

0 

train of misfortunes which attended the prince of Orange dur¬ 
ing feveral campaigns, otherwife than by fuppofing that French 
gold had corrupted the Dutch as well as Spanijh officers. His 
abilities as a general are ftill acknowledged by the greateft 
enemies to his memory, and yet they were chiefly employed 
‘%in finding refources for repairing the defeats he fuffered. Af¬ 
ter lofing the battle of Mont Cajfel, he inverted Charleroy , but 
Luxembourg obliged him to raife the fiege. In Alface , Crequi 
being now delivered from his captivity, difcovered how well 
he had improved, by his mifearriages, by taking Friburg, and 
baffling all the attempts of the duke of Lorrain , to repoflefs 
himfelf of his dominions, which had been feized by Lewis . 

This gaye an opportunity for marfhal d’Humieres to take St. 

Guilian , and the marlhal de Noailles beat the Spanijh general 
Monteroy . 

The fucceffes of Lewis were far from accelerating the nego- Indolence 
tiations for peace. He began to be jealous of the military re- of the 
putation acquired by his brother, the duke of Orleans , who Euglijh 
had commanded with great fpirit and condud during the cam- court, 
paign, and it was foreleen that he never would be employed 
again. The lethargy in which the court of England remained, 

' encouraged Lewis to reject all reafonable terms of accommo¬ 
dation 5 and thofe which he preferibed were rejected by the 
allies. The French befieged Mans , Namur , Charlemont , Lux¬ 
embourg, and other places in Flanders , chiefly with a view to 
obtain an advantageous peace. The operations were bloody 
to no purpofe, and the advantages gained by either party were, 
ufelefs. Crequi continued his fuperiority over the duke of 
Lorrain, and his operations, to this day, are cried up by the 
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French as perfect models of military difcipline. In Sicily, the 
French , under the duke de Vivonne , were ungratefully requited, 
for they were in a manner expelled out of Mefftna by the in¬ 
habitants, whom they had refcued from the tyranny of the 
Spaniards. The evacuation of Sicily tarnilhed the glory of 
Lev/is ; but the vail: numbers of men he loft in Germany, and the 
Lciv Countries , rendered it neceflary. The marriage of the 
prince of Orange, with the princefs Mary of England., daugh¬ 
ter to the duke of Fork, which was propofed and effe&ed by 
Charles himfelf, indicated how well difpofed he was to enter 
into the alliance againft France j but Lczvis ftill found means 
to prevent his coming to any vigorous refolution, notwith- 
ftanding the remonftrances of his people and parliament; 
and all he could be brought to, was to ac/t as a mediator. 

The peace if the corruption and indolence of Charles and his court was 
of Si we- blameabie at this time, the want of public fpirit among the ene^ 
guen con- mies of France was equally fo. The moft fagacious of the Dutch 
eluded. republicans had no idea of maintaining the balance of power 

in Europe; and though the war againft France was originally 
undertaken for their defence, they had intimated to the French 
court, that they now confideired themfelves only as auxiliaries 
to the Spaniards and the imperialifts, and that they were dif?- 
pofed to enter into a feparate treaty. Charles the lid, of Eng¬ 
land, being apprized of their intention, fent Sir William Tem¬ 
ple to Holland to keep them firm to their alliance ; but this 
Ihew of fpirit was foon damped by the practices of the French 
agents at the Englijh court. When the plenipotentiaries reaf- 
fembled at Nimeguen , the French propofed to reft ore to the 
Spaniards Gharleroy, Courfray , Oudenarde, Aeth , Ghent and 
Limburg; but they infilled upon keeping Bouchain, Conde , 
/pres, Vallencienties, Camp ray, Maubeuge, Aire , St. Omer, Caf¬ 
fe /, Charlemont, Popering and Bailleulf which formed a great 
part of Flanders , together with all the Franche Comte; but 
they flatly refufed to make the celfions required, until their al¬ 
ly, the king of Svjeden , had obtained full fatisfa&ion fo 


his Jofles, 


all 
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On the fide of Lor rain, Lewis demanded to be put 
in poflefiion of Nancy, and what he called the Great Roads , but 
offered to reftore the emperor either F iburg or Philip/burg, 
provided his allies, the Furjlemburgs, were replaced in their 
Vol. IX. territories. We have already feen in what manner the peace 

of Nimeguen was concluded, and likewile the operations of 
the French armies in the field both before and after. It con- 
lifted, properly fpeaking, of feveral treaties : one concluded 
the 10th of Augujl 1678, was between France and the States 
General, by which Maejlricht , the only conqueft which France 
retained in the Lovj Countries, was reftored to the Dutch, and 
the prince of Orange to his family eftates. The fecond treaty 
was between France and Spain, and concluded the 17th of 
September following ; by which the French agreed to reftore to 
the Spaniards, Charleroy , Binch, Aeth, Oudenarde, Court ray, 
£he city and duchy of Limburg, Ghent , the country of Waes, 
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Leuwe, St. Gijlian and Puicerda: on the other hand, it was 
agreed that the French king ihould retain the county of Bur¬ 
gundy or Franche Comte , the towns of Valenciennes, Bouch'ain , 

Conde, Gambray, Aire , St. Omer, Tpres , IVerwick , Warneton, 

Poperingen , Baillent, Cajfel , Bafay and Maubeuge , all which 
they had conquered in the war. By a third treaty, concluded 
between the Empire and France , on the 3d of February 1678-9, 

France renounced all pretenfions to Philip/burg: the French, 
on the contrary, were to keep Friburg till an equivalent (hould 
be given them. 

We have already njentioned the terms which were offered to Battle of 
the duke of Lorrain , and which he difdained to accept of. A St. Demit. 
peace was likewife made between Sweden and the elector of 
Brandenburgh , and another between Sweden and Denmark , upon 
fuch conditions as Lewis was pleafed to prefcribe. His haugh- 
tinefs, during the whole negotiation, efpecially towards the 
princes of the empire, was as mortifying to them as his pow¬ 
er; but their weaknefs and divifioris obliged them tofubmit. 

The prince of Orange in vain remonftrated to the States Gene¬ 
ral,, that the whole fyftem of the late concluded peace was an 
impofltion. Before he had any regular notification of the 
peace (or at leaf! any that he would own) he, at St. Dennis , 
attacked and beat the duke of Luxembourg, who was continu¬ 
ing the blockade of Mons ; but the action, though {harp and Vol. IX. 
defperate, had no confequences, and Lewis fate down with 4 22 * 
the empty glory of giving the Dutch a barrier, and enlarging 
his territories by the deftru&ion of his fubje£ts. ' 

All Europe foon faw how well founded the remonftrances of Ibid . 
the prince of Orange were, by Lewis opening the chambers of p. 193. 
reunion (which we have already mentioned) at Brifac and 
Metz, with a view of reviving the empire of Charles the Great, 
in his perfon. His people beftowed upon him the furname of 
Great , and his medals bore that epithet. 1 he chambers of 
reunion abolilhed the privileges of ten free imperial cities in 
Alface, and entered yaft claims in right of the three biftioprics 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun. AH that the princes who were 
ftript of their poflefiions could do, was to carry their com¬ 
plaints to Rati/bon, where they were neglected. Ijn a few 
months Lewis was more powerful than ever. He encreafed Lewis 
his armies ; he fortified his frontiers ; he foothed the Englijh \ obliges 
he overawed the empire, Spain and Holland, and, in fadt, his the States 
will gave law to Europe. He built the fort of Hunninghen, of Bar- 
by which he bridled SwiJJerland, and he obliged the catholic bary 
king to relinquifh the titles of duke and earl of Burgundy ; 
while he improved his marine fo amazingly, that France was 
the miftrefs of the ocean, Toulon, Brejl , Dunkirk, Havre de 
Grace and Rochefort , were rendered next to impregnable; and 
the Algerines, Tunifians and Tripolitans, were chaftifed by du 
k^uefne, who in the expedition againft them, made the firft 
trial of bomb-ketches. _ It was about this time that Colbert, 
to whom Lewis was principally indebted for his glory, died, 
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and Lewis 


teftant religion in France. By his edicts, he excluded the 
proteftants from holding places of profit, and multipliedipe- 
halties uuon all converts to Droteftantifm. In Ihort, the feven 


more oppreffive and ruinous to Europ 


of Nitneg 


preceded them. Lewis appeared to carry on a declared enmity 


every 
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fubmit. 
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, he demanded fatisfaction of the Genoefe 
(hips to affift his enemies, the Spaniard 


Vol. X. 
P 34 °» 

or/*. 


larly. The Genoefe refufed to fubmit, and Scignelay, Colbert’s 
fon, went on board a fleet commanded by chi gh/efne., who 
would have reduced the fuperb city of Genoa to afhes, had not 
her fenate yielded to the moft mortifying conceflions, even 
that of fending, againft the capital conftitution of their re¬ 
public, their doge and four of their members, to implore the 
clemency of Lewis , and to proftrate themfelves before him at 
the French court, which they accordingly did. 

Even the bigotry and prepofleftions of Lewis gave way to 
his ambition, and we have already feen in what manner he 
mortified his holinefs, nptwithftanding his allowed pretences 
to infallibility. By the dint of power and gold, he raifed Fur-; 
jlemburg to the electorate of Cologne , and feized Avignon in de¬ 
fiance of the Pope. He fummoned, under pretence of the 


of Metz and Brifi 
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of Vienna 


Spain and Sweden 
ipire to the moft 
ve to the Turks . wl 
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■land and the duke of Lorrain. But Lewis , amidft all his 
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lion. 


pi iys the was mean enough to ftoop to the arts of corruption. Under 

pretence that Strafburg belonged to his part of Alface , he 
bribed the citizens to yield it up, and he rendered it one of 
the ftrongeft places in Chriftendom. He ftript the prince of 
Orange of that principality, which he gave to the dutchefs of 
Nemours ; and proceeding from one degree of feverity to an* 
other againft the proteftants, he ordered all their churches 
built fince the edict of Nantes , to be demolished. At laft, in 
dire& violation of the moft facred and fundamental engager 
inents of his crown, he not only revoked that edict, but in¬ 
humanly, as well as impoliticly, fet on foot a perfecution of 
all his proteftant Subjects, whom he put to death, tortured, 
and imprifoned in etfery quarter of his kingdom. England 
and Holland reaped the benefit of thofe cruel meafures, by 
receiving vaft numbers of ufeful manufacturers, whom the re- 
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Vocation of the edict drove out of France. 


„ Lewis r* at laft, by his injuftice and haughtinefs, laid the 
foundation of that confederacy againft his power, which had 

— in his own and his kingdom’s deftruction. Af- 


taking pofleflion of Sirajb 


oblige the 


electors* especially thofe of Cologne, Mentz and Trevesy whom 
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fee thought he held at his devotion, to chufe his Ton, the dau- gain ft 
phin, king of the Romans ; and when the fiege of Vienna was him. 
railed, he demanded poffeffion of Aloft 9 in the Low Countries , 
which his armies again filled with ruin and defolation. They 
took Courtray and Dixmuyde, and at laft, after various opera¬ 
tions, Luxembourg itfelf. He demolidled the fortifications of 
T reves, under pretence of fulfilling the fpirit of the treaty of 
Nimeguen , and he pretended he did a favour to the imperialifts 
and the Spaniards , by granting them at Rati/bon , a twenty 
years true. Thele appearances of power flattered the ambi¬ 
tion of Lewis , but were deftitute of found policy. The ro- Ibid. p„ 
man catholic, as well as proteftant princes, thought it now 197, & 
high time to check the ambition of France , and a new alliance feq. 
was formed at Augjbourg , between the emperor, the princes 
of the empire, Spain , Holland and Sweden , through the in¬ 
defatigable perfeverance of the prince of Orange. This con- 
federacy gave Lewis a pretext for renewing the war upon the j 9 8, I99, 
Rhine , and the reader will find the particulars in the hiftory of & 
Germany. 

Theobftinacy of Lewis , in maintaining the caufe of cardinal Vol. X. 
Furjlemburgftm oppofition to prince Clement of Bavaria , whom p. 356, 
Pope Innocent had nominated to the electorate of Cologne , was Germany 
of infinite prejudice to his affairs, becaufe it induced his holi- again in- 
nefs to put himfelf at the head of the confederacy againft vaded 
France , and even to become a party in the revolution, which by the 
in 1688, filled the throne of England with a proteftant king, French. 
and difplaced from it a roman catholic. Lewis , at that time, 
had a hundred thoufand men on foot, in Germany alone, un¬ 
der the dauphin, who was aflifted by the marfhals de Duras 9 
Vauban and Catinat 9 and every day produced fome proof that 
Lewis aimed at univerfal monarchy. When he perceived the 
confequences which were likely to attend the great confede¬ 
racy formed againft him, he offered peace to the empire, upon 
the emperor and the princes acknowledging the cardinal of 
Furftemburg as eleCtor of Cologne. The confederates inform¬ 
ed him that they would hear of no terms until the treaties of 
Weftphalia 9 the Pyrenees and Nimeguen fhould be abfolutely 
re-eftablifhed and completed, and the peace of Europe fe- 
cured againft the throne of Spain being filled by a prince of 
the houfe of Bourbon. Charles the lid was then the catholic 
king, and being a weak prince, was entirely under the influ¬ 
ence of the emperor, who drew him into the confederacy 
againft Lewis , in the manner that lhall be feen in the hiftory 
of Spain. In the mean while the dauphin furprized Manheim , 

Spire 9 HAentz, Crutzenacb, Bacarack , Heidelberg ■, and feveral 
other places in Germany. The ravages of the Palatinate were 
renewed, in a manner fo fhocking to humanity, that thofe of 
Turenne were forgotten j but at laft felf-prefervation obliged 
the confederates to take the field, and to form an effe&ual 

barrier againft the ambition of Lewis* 
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He entered into the concerns of the abdicated king of Eng¬ 
land, not from any principle of religion or juftice, but of 
pride and policy, becaufe James was his ally, and while he 
was the determined enemy of the court of Rome , he was the 
abje&. Have of her church. Knowing of the preparations 
rpaking by the prince of Orange, for bringing about the revo¬ 
lution,- he offered, by his embaffador, Bart lion, to fend over 
twenty thoufand men to the nfliftance of James , who refufed 
them, by the advice of his then firft minifter, the earl of Sun¬ 
derland. When that prince and his family were driven out of 
England , his queen, in January 1689, was kindly received by 
LevAs at his court; and both fhe and James were moft mag¬ 
nificently entertained at his palace of St. Germain. Immenfe 
preparations were made by Lewis , for replacing him on the 
throne. He fitted out a great fleet, on board of which James 
embarked, with an army of French troops for Ireland. Cha- 
teau-Renaud was the French admiral during this expedition, 
and after he had fet James on fhore, he fought admiral Herbert 
for two hours, but with doubtful fuccefs, though in the main the 
French feemed to have had the advantage. Ja?nes befieged Lon¬ 
donderry , but it was relieved by Kirk , and James , much to his 
diferedit, was forced to raife the fiege. Admiral Tourville 
foon after joined Renaud , and their fleet amounted to feventy- 
eight fhips of the line, befides frigates and fireftiips. Lord 
Torrington then commanded the Englijh fleet, and being joined 
by a fquadron of the Dutch , an engagement enfued, in which 
the French deftreyed fix Dutch and two Engliflj fhips of the 
line, and obtained a complete yi 61 ory. Tourville then infuJted 
the Englijh coafts, and made a defeent near Tinmouth , but 
with no remarkable fuccefs. We are now to attend the ope¬ 
rations of the French arms upon the continent. 

At the time of the inhuman devaluation of the Palatinate , 
Lewis maintained four hundred and fifty thoufand men in arms, 
the moft formidable regular army perhaps, that ever appeared 
• in Europe. The French generals produced an order from Lou- 
vcis , authorized undoubtedly by LevAs , for burning all the 
towns and villages in the Palatinate , and it was obeyed with 
the moft punctual barbarity. This cruelty, which reduced to 
-unfpeakable miferv above five hundred thoufand unfortunate 
inhabitants, raifed a fpirit in Ger?nany to make reprizals upon 
France. The duke of Bavaria commanded on the Upper Rhine , 
the duke of Lorrain on the Middle , and the elector of Bran- 
denburgh on the Lovuer Rhine ; while prince Waldeck , at the 
ihead of forty-three thoufand Englijh and Dutch , commanded 
in Flanders. The duke dcDuras commanded the French troops 
under the dauphin, but his army was inconfiderable, be¬ 
caufe of the detachments which had been fent into garrifons, 
The imperialifts took Rhinberg , Keyj'erfivaert and Mentos, 
which was bravely defended by the rnarquis dUxelles. Bon 
followed the fate of Menfz 7 but Beuffl-ers obtained fome flight 

advantages 
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advantages at the head of a flying army, oyer the imperialifts ; 
the command of the army in Flanders was given to Luxem - 
bourgf inftead of the marrnal d’Humieres , who had been beaten 
by prince Waldeck. In Catalonia , the duke of Noailles was de¬ 
feated by the Spaniards , and the duke of Savoy joined the 
grand alliance againft France , upon his being made captain- 
general of the confederates in Italy. He was beaten by Ca- 
tinat , one of the beft of the French generals, and the rival of 
Luxembourg 's glory. The battle was fought near the abbey of 
Stafarola, and the difpofitions made by Catinat were fo ma- 
fterly, that four thoufand of the confederates were killed, with 
the lofs of no more than three hundred French ; the consequence 
was, the reduction of all Savoy , excepting the fortrefs of Mont- 
melian , which was afterwards likewife reduced. 


Neceflity alone had railed Luxembourg to the command of Luxem - 
the French army in Flanders , for he was difagreeable. to Lou- bourgeois?* 
vois. He beat prince Waldeck , in the battle of Fleurus , by his mands la 
mere fuperiority of genius in the military art. In that battle Slanders „ 
the confederates loft fix thoufand killed, and eight thoufand 
taken prifoners, beiides two hundred ftands of ccnours. The 
approach of winter prevented Luxembourg from purfuing his vic¬ 
tory, and king William , after finifhing his conqueft over his 
father-in-law, flew to the relief of his country. In the depth 
of winter, an affembly of the confederate princes was held at 
the JIague , to repair the misfortunes of the preceding cam¬ 
paign. This they did fo effectually, that the confederates took 
the field in the year 1691, with an army fuperior to that of 169^. 
France , which, notwithftanding, got the ftart of the allies, 
by forming the fiege of Mons , under the eye of their king. 

Here the vaft benefit of difpatch was again feen, for when the 
fiege was formed, prince Waldeck was in no condition to face 
the French. Lewis had under him eighty thoufand men, and 
the dauphin, with the dukes of Orleans and Chartres , were 
witneffes to his reduction of jMons , which capitulated after a 
fiege of nine days, and thereby all Hainault fell under the 
French power, Lewis left his new conqueft to return to Ver- 
failles ; and Luxembourg won the battle of Leuze on the 19th of 
September , againft prince Waldeck , whofe army was vaftly fu¬ 
perior in numbers, * Thefe misfortunes to the allies were 
chiefly owing to the dilatory motions of the imperialifts and 
the Spaniards . The duke of Savoy loft great part of Piedmont , 
where Catinat had befieged Coni, but his kinfman, prince Eu¬ 
gene, who was then beginning to make a great figure in war, 
not only raifed the fiege of Coni , but drove Catinat out of 
Piedmont. Lewis , at this time, fuftained an irreparable lofs by Death of 
the death of Louvois , an unfeeling, cruel, minifter, but a fit tool L OU vois t 
for his mafter’s ambition j for it was, in fad, under his admi- 
niftration that the glory of Lewis arrived at its greateft height. 

It is faid, that being a fat man, he died of an apople&ic fit, 
from an affront he received from Lewis, but others, with lefs 
feafon, attributed his death to poifon. The eleder of Saxony 
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about the fame time died, which threw the affairs of the impe- 
rialifts, whofe general he was, into inexpreflible diforder. No - 
miles continued ftill to have the fuperiority in Catalonia , and 
the French fleet, under d'Etrees , bombarded Alicant and Bar¬ 
celona $ fo that, upon the whole, the year clofed with no very 
favourable afpedf for the affairs of the confederates. 

The expences of Lcivis were, at this time, incredible, and 
were maintained only by the infatuated fondnefs of his people 
for his perfon. He had, as we have already hinted, main¬ 
tained a fuperiority by fea, but it was chiefly owing to the 
cowardice, treachery, or mifunderftanding of the confederated 
admirals. His fleet, under Tourville , in the beginning of the 
year 1692, rendezvoufed at la Hogue , with an intention to 
make a defcent upon England , and a large army was encamped 
on the fea coaft for that purpofe. Lewis thought that the con- 
queft of England was almoft now certain, and had ordered 
Tourville to fight either the Englijh or Dutch , as they fhould 
prefent, but had no intelligence of their having been joined. 
The French fleet confifted of fixty fail, fome of them the fineft 
fhips in the world, and the confederates of eighty fail. Admi¬ 
ral RuJJel commanded the Englijh , and ordered admiral Rooke 
to begin the attack, which he did, with fo much fuccefs, that the 
French , under Tourville , were entirely defeated. The French loft 
in the fight four capital fhips; two iirft rates and a fecond rate 
were burnt by the Englijh admiral, Delaval, and Sir George 
RoGke deftroyed eighteen more in la Hogue > while thelofs of the 
confederates was but inconfiderable. By this important de¬ 
feat, which king "James beheld from the ihore, that prince loft 
all hopes of being reftored to his dominions; and the marine 
of France received a blow, which it has never yet recovered. 

Lewis , though flung with this defeat, endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal his difgrace, by making greater efforts than ever in the 
Low Countries , where, in the year 1692, he took the field, 
with a hundred thoufand men, and befieged Namur , one of 
the ftrongeft fortreffes, and defended by Coehorn y one of the 
ableft engineers in Europe , but it was attacked by Vauhan and 
Luxembourg fo furioufly, that both town and citadel furren- 
dered in the fight of the confederates under king William and 
the duke of Bavaria , who were unable to relieve it. Lewis , 
as ufua!, returned to his capital, with this frefh wreath added 
to his laurels, and king William paffed the Senne, to fight Lux¬ 
embourg. He attacked him near Steinkirk , with amazing cour¬ 
age, and at firft fought with probability of fuccefs; but he 
was defeated, though his majefty obtained great honour by the 
retreat he made. The allies, in this engagement, lpft about 
feven thoufand men, and the French three thoufand ; and 
fome of the beft general officers, on both fides, were killed. 
The young princes of the blood in France were prefent in this 
engagement, and were received by the populace, upon their 
return to Paris , with the moll extravagant demonftrations of 
joy. In Germany , the duke de Lorges defeated the duke of 
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}firtemberg> and made himprifonerj and the French , under Vol. IX. 
the dauphin, recovered Heidelberg ; and the duke of Savoy? p. 129, 
this year, made an irruption into Dauphiny , but without any & feq . 

fignal fuccefs. 

The campaign in the Low Countries, during the year 1693, i6g^. 

was very bloody, owing, in fome meafure, to the perfonal Their iuc- 
animofity which king William and the duke of Luxembourg ce fs in 
bore to each other. The French marfhal, Vi Her ay, took Huy, Flanders , 
before that king could relieve it; and he was afterwards de¬ 
feated by Luxembourg , in the battle of Landen , with the lofs of 
eight thoufand men. It was with difficulty that the king 
could prevent BruJJ'els from falling into the hands of the French 
but Luxembourg took Charlemont , and yet, upon the whole, 

France rather fuffered than gained by her conquefts. She loft 
Crfal in Italy , though Catinat defeated the duke of Savoy , and 
every thing now tended to turn the tide of thofe fucceffes, in 
which France had fo long gloried. Through the unaccountable 
inactivity of the allies, the naval power of France recover- and a- 
ed itfelf in a few months, by the arrival of d’Etrees at Brejt gain ft the 
with the Toulon fquadron, and even became fuperior to that of Englijh by 
the allies. Tourville took or deftroyed three of their men of f ea . 
war, and eighty of their merchant mips, and might have had 
greater fucceffes, had he been properly fupported by the offi¬ 
cers in command under him. He infulted, however, the 
coalts of Spain , and diftreffed the trade of the allies in the Me¬ 
diterranean, while Bembow was fruitlefsly bombarding St. 

Mala . So great a famine, at this time, prevailed in France , Famine m 
that every victory fhe gained added to her miferies, and every France , 

Te Deum fung in her churches, was accompanied by the bitter 
groans of her fubje&s, who were dying upon her highways 

and in her ftreets. ' 

The king of England rejoiced at the diftreft ftate of trance , 

without confidering that the continuance of the war fell equal¬ 
ly heavy upon his own fubjeCts and friends. He endeavoured 
to make a diversion of the French arms from Catalonia, by or¬ 
dering lord Berkeley , who was at the head of the admiralty in 
England , to make a defcent upon Camaret Bay , where the 
Englijh were repulfed, but they took their revenge upon 
Dieppe and Havre , which they bombarded. In Spain, the 
duke of Noailles beat the viceroy of Catalonia , and took Fala¬ 
mos by ftorm, where the French foldicrs butchered all the in¬ 
habitants without diftinCHon, and it was with difficulty that 
he was prevented by the Englijh admiral, RuJJel, from taking 
Barcelona itfelf. The ftrong pufh made by Noailles in Cata¬ 
lonia, hindered Luxembourg from being properly fupported in 
Flanders. King William took Huy, but Luxembourg, with ad¬ 
mirable addrefs, faved Courtray. The death of Luxembourg, 
who is faid to have united all the military qualifications of 
Condi and Turenne, was an irreparable blow to the glory of 
Lewis, nor has France to this day produced his equal in the 

field. In Germany and Italy the war languifhed, partly through 

the 
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the weaknefs, and partly through the fecret collufions of both 
jfides. The chief French generals were now Catinat and Bouf- 
flers , but the latter was commanded by VMeroy,. who had little 
more than great court intereflr, and the partiality of Lewis in 
Namur his favour, to recommend him. The fortune of king William, 

taken by rofe as that of Lewis declined, for he belieged Namur , which 
king Wil - was then thought to be impregnable, both by nature and art, 
ham* befides being garrifoned by fifteen thoufand men, and the ar¬ 
my of Villeroy entrenched in the neighbourhood. Nothing 
could refill the enthufiafm of valour which the Britijh troops 
difplayed on this occafion. The town was taken, and Bouf 
fiers retired with the garrifon into the citadel, which Villeroy 
after becoming mailer of Dixmuyde and Deynfe , endeavoured 
to relieve, at the head of ninety thoufand men, but he made 
a retreat which did no fervice to his character as a general. 
The defence made by Boufflers did honour to the French arms, 
1695. but he was obliged to capitulate on the ill of September 1695. 

In marching out of the citadel, he was arrelled by king Wil¬ 
liam's order, till fatisfadlion was made for the unjult detention 
of the garrifons of Dixmuyde and Deynfe. 

Opera- The taking of Namur was the greatell military adlion ever 
tions in performed by king William , and ferved only to exafperate 
the two Lewis the more, for he bombarded Bruffels , without.any prof- 
Indies. p e £l of taking it. The war was not confined to Europe ; the 

Dutch took Pondicherry ; the ellablilhment of which, in the 
Eajl Indies , had coll France immenfe fums; the Engli/h de- 
flroyed the French fettlements on St. Domingo ; but the French 
privateers from Brejl and St. Malo , who adled with great 
fpirit, plundered and laid walle the Engliflj pofleilions on the 
coall of Africa , infulted the coalls of Jamaica, and became 
mailers of Neivfoundland. It does not enter into the province 
of general hillory to relate the particulars of all thefe expe? 
ditions j but it is certain that the French admirals, de Pointis 
' and Gue Trouin , were in their departments far abler feamen 
than thofe of the confederates of the fame rank. The former 
took the town of Carthagena in the Weft. Indies , and, notwiths¬ 
tanding the utmofl efforts of the En^lijh admirals, he efcaped 
back to France , with a booty amounting to about two millions 
llerling. The Englijh were this year no where fuperior by fea, 
but upon the coall of Catalonia , where admiral Ruffel com¬ 
manded, and defended it againfi: Fendofme , the French general. 
In the meanwhile, the duke of Savoy was tampered with by 
French minillers, and being fuffered to take Cafal ’, the war 
was at a total Hand in Italy. Even in Germany, nothing ded- 
five was done, while the face of the country was ravaged by 
the unmanly refentment of both parties. 

Piftrefles J n the beginning of the year 1696, Levels found out what 
of a!i the none of his courtiers had honelly enough to tell him, that his 
powers at military operations were hourly bringing his kingdom to the 
war. brink of ruin. He was too proud to own this, but he knew 

that king James had a llrong party in England ,; that he him- 
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felf had another in Holland , and that king William had many 
enemies in both countries. He negotiated fecretly and with 
fuccefs ; for king WiUia?n was unable to raife money fufficient 
for carrying on the war with vigour, which gave Leivis an op¬ 
portunity for pufhing it the more warmly in Catalonia , where 
the duke of Venclofme's arms were fuperior to thofe of Spain . 

The duke of Savoy now publicly owned the treaty he had con¬ 
cluded with Leivis , who agreed that the duke of Burgundy , 
the heir of the French crown, after the death of the dauphin, 
his father, (hould marry his daughter. Upon the defertion of 
the duke of Savoy from the confederates, and the intrigues of 
the French minifters at the court of Madrid, Spain accepted of 
a neutrality for Italy , and the Swedijh embaffador at the Hague 
offered his mediation between France and Holland . Callieres , 
the French embafiador there, a&ed with fo much addrefs, that 
preliminaries were fettled before king William arrived in Hol¬ 
land time enough to oppofe them. He was obliged to fubmit 
to conferences being opened at Neuburgh , one of his feats near 
Ryfwick. Thofe conferences did not retard the operations of 
the war, and Leivis, by the fucceffes of his arms, was encour¬ 
aged to hope that he might yet repair all his Ioffes. 

The duke of Vend of me beat the Spaniards in Catalonia , and 
took Barcelona , though defended by ten thoufand regular 
troops, under the prince of HefJ'e Darni/ladt. The death of 
the king of Poland at this time, encouraged Leivis to hope that 
he might raife the prince of Conti to that throne. He expended 
an imrnenfe treafure, and employed the abbe, afterwards the 
famous cardinal Polignac , as his emballador in Poland , but 
without fuccefs, as will be feen in the fequel of this hiftory j 
for though the prince actually was ele&ed king, he was fup- 
planted two hours after by Auguflus , elector of Saxony , who 
died on that throne. All thofe events, and above all, the 
Hate of parties in England , contributed to the peace which 
was then on the carpet. The imperiaiifts infilled upon France 
being reduced to the precil'e fttuation Hie was in when the 
treaty of Mnnjler was concluded. The Spaniards demanded the 
full completion of the treaties of the Pyrenees , and Nimegum j 
and fuch intricacies in the negotiation enfued, that king Wil¬ 
liam !, notwithftanding his innate hatred of France , ordered his 
favourite, the earl of Portland , to conclude preliminaries with 
the French marfhal Bouffiers , who had inftru&ions to the fame 
purpofe from his mafter. Though a greater antipathy never Petce of 
fubfifted between two princes than between Levjis and Wil- Ryfwick'. 
Ham , yet the preliminaries were eafily adjufted, and cordially 
accepted by both. We have already feen the terms of the peace, Vol. IX, 
which fubmitted the claim of the dutehefs of Orleans to the p. 203. 
Palatinate -to the pope, and reftored the duke of Savoy to all 
his dominions, except Sarlouis and Lengui , which, with all 
Alface , were ceded to France , while Catalonia and Flanders 
were reftored to Spain. All Europe was amazed at the quiet- 
Jiefs and condefcenfton which Lewis difeovered iivconducing 

this 
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this peace, and it is'to this day a problem, whether he had in 
his eye the vaft advantages with which it was attended. It is 
certain that it was not the moderation, but the weaknefs of 
Lewis , which agreed to its terms, for he was forced to aban¬ 
don the unfortunate king "James . That difgrace touched him 
fo much, that he apologized to the exiled queen of England for 
being obliged to forfake her hufband, and jto acknowledge 
king William's title to the throne of Great Britain. “ I wifh, 
“ (anfwered fhe) that the peace may be as much for your 
“ majefty’s glory, as it is for your intereft j” a cutting far-? 
cafm ! after the ailurances which Lewis had given to James. 
Claim of Notwithstanding all Voltaire has faid, as if Lewis and his 
the Bour- miniftry had no farther views than to give a refpite to the mi- 
bon family feries of France (which certainly were great) yet common 
upon the fenfe dictates other principles. The pofterity of Maria Terefa , 
crown of the eldeft daughter of Philip the IVth, were the princes of the 
Spain. houfe of Bourbon ; and in her right, Lewis , who was her fon, 

and his defendants, had an indisputable claim upon the crown 
of Spain. It is true, Ihe had renounced that claim, and her 
father had barred it by his teftamentary will, but it was not in 
the power either of the one or the other to deprive their po¬ 
fterity of a crown which devolved upon them from their an- 
ceftors, and we muft have a poor opinion of the cafuiftry as 
well as the politics of the French court, to imagine otherwife. 
A medium was propofed and adopted, which was that the 
electoral prince of Bavaria , by the archdutchefs Mary , daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor Leopold , mould fucceed to the crown of 
Spain ; by which the two houfes of Bourbon and Aujlria muft 
be excluded. It is uncertain how far that expedient might 
have been fuccefsful in preferving the tranquillity of Europe , 
but its execution was prevented, by the death of the electoral 
prince. Europe , by that death, was plunged in the fame dif¬ 
ficulties as before. The emperor difputed the will of his 
daughter’s grandfather. Philips and infilled upon the eleCtrefs 
of Bavaria , mother to the late prince, being let afide from the 
fucceffion, and upon his fecond fon, archduke Charles , as be¬ 
ing the great grandfon of Philip the Illd, fucceeding to the 
throne of Spain. But this claim muft be underftood as being 
founded on the ridiculous renunciation of Maria Terefa. 

State of The queen of Spain drreCted and governed her hulband, 
the Spj- Charles the lid, who was equally infirm in body and mind, 
nijh couit, an d fhe was fo much in the Auflrian intereft, that her hufband 
and treaty was always furrounded by Germans. Lei vis could make no pro¬ 
of parti- grefs in the fcheme of his family fucceeding to the Spanijh 
tiops. monarchy, while the confederacy againft him fubfifted. The 

peace of Ryfwick diflolved it, but he found it impracticable to 
proceed in the plan of a total fucceffion. He therefore turned, 
or pretended to turn, his thoughts to a portion of that great 
monarchy, and king William , from his eager defire of pre¬ 
ferving the balance of power in Europe , adopted the project» 
though there is reafon for believing that it originalJy’proceeded 

from 
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from him. Two partitions took place. By the firft, the dau¬ 
phin was to enjoy Bifcay , Naples and Sicily , With all the places 
on the coaft of Tufcany belonging to Spain , with the iflands of 
San Stefano , Porto Ercole , Orbitello, c telamone i Porto L ongone y 
and Piombino , but all Guipufcoa , beyond the Pyrenean moun¬ 
tains, was to remain to Spain. The archduke Charles? fecond 
fon to the emperor, was to have the Milanefc j and had the 
electoral prince of Bavaria lived, he was to have fucceeded to 
the Spantjj) monarchy, with its dependencies in Europe, Africa , 
and both the Indies . Upon the death of the electoral prince, 
a fecond partition treaty was concluded between king William 
and Lewis , by which the dauphin’s fhare was to be augmented 
with Final and Lorrain , the duke of which, was to have the 
duchy of Milan in exchange ; but the archduke Charles was to 
iucceed to the kingdom of Spain , and all its dependencies ; 
and that treaty wasfigned on the third of March 1700, by the 1700. 
plenipotentiaries of France , Britain , and the States General. 

We have had already occafion to relate the confequences of Vol. IX. 
this important and unjuft treaty. It was condemned by the p. 204. 
parliament of England , and adopted by Lewis only, to deprive 
the houfe of Aujlria of its fureft ally in the perfon of king 
William. During its dependence, Lewis renewed his perfec¬ 
tion of the Huguenots , whofe only breathing time was that of 
war, and he kept up all his ftanding troops. A ftupendous en¬ 
campment of fifty thoufand men was formed near Compeigne 
in Picardy. The luxury that abounded in the tents (which 
were adorned as palaces) of the general officers, particularly 
that of marfhal Bouffiers, was incredible, and the troops prac- 
tifed the fame exercifes as they did in time of war. 

Lewis had then the count of Harcourt, an artful minifter, at The duke 
the Spanijb court, which had been extremely difgufted by the of Anjou 
brutal, infolent, manners of the imperialifts. Harcourt had the fucceedsto 
addrefs to bring over cardinal Portocarrero to the intereft of the crown 
France , and the pope very properly had declared the renuncia- of Spain . 
tion of Maria Tcreja to be void and null. In fhort, the un¬ 
happy king, to obferve a middle courfe, and to falve his con- 
fcience, nominated the duke of Anjou , the fecond fon of the 
dauphin, for his fuccefior, and foon after died. Lewis , though 
he had expended immenfe fums in bringing about that event, 
deliberated whether he fhould accept of the will or not. The 
dauphin behaved on this occafion, as a man of fenfe, by hint¬ 
ing to his father, that he was determined to maintain his own 
and his family’s rights j and Madame de Maintenon , who 'was 
at this time the miftrefs, if not the wife, of Leivis , took pare 
with the dauphin. Lewis agreed to accept the will, and on 
the 4th of December , the young king, after receiving a folemn 
admonition from his father, to remember that he was a 
prince of France , fet out for Spain. It was an unufual circum- 
ftance, to fee a father of a king, and the fon cf a king, wait¬ 
ing upon both in the character of a fubjedi. But more of that 
in the hiftory of Spain . Apologies for die breach of the par- 
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glijb and Dutch embaf- 
fadcrs, who remonftrated againft the conduct of Leivis. It 
was loon forefeen that the duke of Anjou's, fucceffion to the 
ccown of Spain, muft occafion another general war in Europe. 
The minifters of Lewis had a peculiar art in reprefenting the 
power and grandeur of Lewis in the moft advantageous light. 
In Italy, they brought the duke of Mantua to admit of a French 
garrifon, into his capital; the king of Portugal became their 
ally, as did the duke of Savoy, who was then important, only, 
by the fltuation of his territories. The dukes of Wolfenbuttel, 
and Sax Gotha , thought that the tyranny of France was more 
firpportable than that o*" Aufiria ; the bifhop of Muvjlcr agreed 
in their fentiments. The elector of Saxony was in a manner 
neutral, but the elector of Bavaria declared himfelf highly in 
continent. f avour 0 f France, and his brother, the elector of Cologne , fol¬ 
lowed his example. Such was the internal fltuation of Great 
Britain, that even king IVilliam was obliged to acknowledge 
the duke of Anjou , as king of Spain. 

The emperor was, in fa£t, deferted by all his allies, and 
had only a glimmering hope of being befriended by the States 
General. Lewis knew that he had an eve to th zMilanefe, which 
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A fecret party w*is formed in the cabinet of Lewis , which 
obliged Caiinat to refign his command, and he was fucceeded 
by Villeroy. The duke of Savoy was beaten at the battle 
Chiara, where he commanded as the French general, though 
at the fame time, he had fecretly entered into the meafures of 

Caiinat difeovered this, and the lofs of the Man¬ 
tuan, together with the furprize of Villeroy s perfon, and other 
incidents, gave many alarming fufpicions to the French court. 
King William died at that critical period; but his fucceflor, 
queen Anne, purfued his meafures, and the earl, afterwards 
the famous duke, of Marlborough, renewed the alliance againft 
France with the States General. The emperor of Germany , 
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Never was there a more 
Letuis and his court, in the beginning of the year 1702. His 
great and luccefsful generals were dead. ImprefTed by a high 
opinion of his own experience, he employed young fecre- 
taries, whom he thought he could direct and train up to bufi- 
nefs, and in that he was encouraged by madam de Maintenon. 
Chamillard was, by her, recommended as his fir ft minifter, 
but he difeovered no genius in politics, at the time it was moft 
wanted, and honefty was his only recommendation. Fie 
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but valour. In fhort, the affairs of Lewis were defperate 
in the eyes of all, but himfelf. The kingdom of Naples 
revolted againft his grandfon ; the king of Portugal , and the 
duke of Savoy abandoned his alliance; his arms were defeated 
in Italyi and Germany , and the confederates thought that the 
internal ftate of France was exhaufted. They were deceived, 

Lewis had ftill vaft refources, which mull have rendered him 
victorious, could he have re-animated the generals he had. 

left. 

Lewis had an opinion of Boufflers , and the campaign of 
1702 was opened by that marfhal, under the aufpices of the 
duke of Burgundy , the grandfon of Lewis. The reader, in *°:d. . 

a former part of this work, may fee the fuperiority of the Superiority 

duke of Marlborough over the French generals, whom he baf- ° t * 
fled, and defeated in all their attempts. The elector of Ba - ^ es * 
varia, it is true, feized upon Ulm, and Vi liars, who was then 
indifputablv the belt general Leivis had, beat prince Leivis of 
Baden, who was an obftinate old man, and a kind of a clog up¬ 
on the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene of Savoy. Upon 
the death of king James, Leivis , through the afcendency 
which madam de Maintenon had over him, acknowledged his 
fon as king of Great Britain, which determined queen Anne 
and the Englifo parliament to adt more vigoroufly than ever 
againft France. Prince Eugene, it is true, received a check 
at Luzzara , but the allies reduced Keyferwaerth , Venlo , P.ure- 
monde , Leige , Stevenfwaerth , and Lanaau. 

In the year 1703, the allies took Bonn and Limburg, but J 7 ° 3 * 
Boufflers beat the baron d’Obdam, and Tallarcl defeated the 
prince of HeJJ'c Caffll , who attempted to relieve Landau, 
which was furrendered to Tallard , as Brifac was to the duke 
of Burgundy. The eledtor of Bavaria took Augjbourg , but 


was prevented from joining the duke of Vendofme. i he duke 
of Savoy , at this time, joined the grand alliance, and mull 
have been ruined, had he not been feafonably fupported by the 
imperial general, count Staremberg. The jundlion of the 
elector of Bavaria with Tallard , in 1704, mult have laid 1704. 
Germany under the yoke of Leivis , had not the duke of Marlbo- ibid. 
rough beaten the French at the battle of Blenheim , where Tallard p. 207, is 
was taken prifoner, and fent to England j while the reduction feo, 
of Landau , Triers, and Traerbach were the confequences of the 
vidtory. 

Nothing could be more impolitic than the condudt of Lewis , The 
who ftiil retained his haughty ideas amidft fo many difafters. French 
He proceeded in his perfecution of the proteftants, who flung proteihn 
by defpair, entered into rebellion, as it was called at the perfecut- 
French court, in the Cevennes\ but it was quieted by the pru- ed. 
dence of Villars. Leivis , notwithftanding all his misfortunes, 
continued to make the moll amazing exertions of power. 

His troops, during the year 1705, preserved fo good a coun- 1705, 
tenance, that the allies got no confiderable advantage over 

them j but the duke of Vendofflu , who was then the favourite 
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general of France , was fuperior to prince Eugene at the battle 
1706, of Cafjano, in Italy. The year 1706, prefented fo favourable 

a proipe<ft to France , that Lewis adopted the moft vigorous 
meafures. He refolved at once to befiege Barcelona , and Turin, 
and to hazard a general battle againft the allies. He failed 
in them all, though the duke of Berwick took Nice, and 
marfhal ViUars forced the imperial lines near Haguenau, The 
fiege of Barcelona , which had been taken by the earl of Peter- 
Vol. IX. borough, was raifed by the fleet of the confederates, and .thus 
p. 213, fef all Catalonia fell under their power. We have already feen 
fty. the great events of the year 1706, when the duke of Marl¬ 

borough gained the glorious battle of Rami lies. Its confe- 
quences were the reduction of all Brabant , part of Flanders, 
and the taking of Antwerp, Malines , OJlcnd, Menin, Deader - 
monde, and Aeth. The duke and prince Eugene feemed to 
rival each other in the paths of glory ; but nothing could be 
more amazing than the infenfibility of Lewis , under fo many 
repeated blows. He had preferred Villeroy to the command 
of his army, merely through the prepofleffion he had in his 
The fiege favour; and though the French had loft the battle entirely 

through that general’s ignorance and obftinacy, yet when 
he appeared at court, all that Lewis faid to him, was, ct Peo- 


of 7 urin 

raifed. 


pie. Sir, at our time of life, are not fortunate.” His patience 
was not the refult of magnanimity, but of pride. He could 
rot imagine that vi&ory would all at once tlcfert his ftan- 
dards, and he thought that the fortune of his arms in Piedmont, 
would repair the lofs he had fuffered at the battle of Rami lies. 
He entertained more refentment againft the duke of Savoy, 
than againft all the other confederates ; and he had ordered the 
war againft him to be profecuted with fuch unrelenting ri¬ 
gour, that his generals, the duke of Orleans and count Marfiv, 
befieged Turin, while prince Eugene was on the other fide 
of the Adige , at the head of an army, and thought to be at 
too great a diftance to relieve it. The duke de Fcuillade, fon- 
in-law to the prime minifter, Chamlllard, conducted the 
operations of the fiege, which were carried on at an incre¬ 
dible expence, with great courage, but no judgment. The 
duke of Savoy left the city at the head of his troops, but was 
hunted from place to place of his dominions, while his ge¬ 
neral count Daun defended the city with the greateft intre¬ 
pidity, till it was known that prince Eugene, on the 13th of 
Augujl , was within a fhort march of the befiegers. The 
latter held a council of -war, in which Marfin produced an 
order under the hand of Lewis, importing that the other 


generals, if any dil'pute fhould arife, fhould be directed b) 1 
Marfin , whofe opinion, on this occafion, was, that the French 
fhould keep within their entrenchments. 

While they were debating, they were attacked by prince 
Eugene , and the duke of Savoy , who were at firft repulfed, 
but at the fecond attack, the entrenchments were forced, and 
in two hours after the French army was totally defeated. The 

duke 
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duke of Orleans , after giving the greateft proof of perfonal 
courage, was carried wounded out of the field, and Marfm 
was killed. This victory coft the French five thoufand men, 
killed, and fix thoufand taken prifoners; befides fixteen 
thoufand who died or were killed during the fiege, and the 
remainder of their army retreated in diforder to PigneroL 
The victors entered Turin triumphally, and the French , with 
their allies, the Spaniards , loft all they held in Italy . 

Madam de Maintenon ventured to difelofe the fatal news to Defpon- 
Lewis, who at the fame time heard that his general AAedavy dency of 
Grancy had defeated the prince of HcJJe DarjnJladt , in the Let vis, 
Mantuan. Lewis ftill trufted to the divifions in England , the 
blunders committed by the Germans in Spain , and the fortune 
of Vendofme , whom he had lent for out of Italy , to command 
his army in Flanders. He was more fortunate than he had 
reafon to expeft. He divided the confederates by offering 
them terms, which they ought to have accepted, but which 
were rejected by the ambition and avarice of the duke of 
Marlborough. In Spain , the arch-duke, who took the title of 
Charles HI.'was at no pains to improve the glorious fucceffes 
of'the earl of Peterborough , th c Britijh general; and a great 
party in England , exclaimed againft the backwardnefs of the 
Germans and Dutch , who left the vaft expences of the war to 
be defrayed by Great Britain . Lewis took advantage of thofe 
circumftances, and was affectionately ferved by his people, 
who railed immenfe fums for fupporting the war. 

The year 1707, brought fome comfort to Lewis: Marflial 1707. 
Villars forced the German lines at Stolhoffen, and ruined the 
imperial army, under the margrave of Bareith. The glorious His fuc- 
fcheme, formed by the Englijh for taking Toulon , mifearried, cedes, 
entirely through the felfifhnefs of the houfe of Aujlria , which 
exerted all its ftrength in Naples. Four bin, the French ad¬ 
miral, took two Englijh men of war, and twenty merchants 
{hips, befides burning twenty-two more; but above all, the 
defeat of the confederates upon the plains of Almanza, by the 
duke of Berwick (which we (hall have occafion to mention in 
another part of this work) revived in Lewis the ideas of his 
former grandeur and fuccefs. In fhort, the campaign of the 
year 1707, was far from being glorious to the allies, though 
it might have been decifive in their favour, had they a< 5 led 
with the fame fpirit as the Englijh. Lewis thought that one 
vigorous effort might give him all he defired, and conquering 
all oppofition from the lownefs of his finances, and the di¬ 
ffracted ftate of his affairs, he ordered fix thoufand land 
troops, under the command of the marlhal de Matignon , 
to be put on board eight men of war and feventy tranfports in 
the port of Dunkirk , to effe£t a defeent upon Scotland. 

The ftate of that kingdom was undoubtedly favourable for Invafion 
fuch an enterprize. The union had rendered the Scotch , in of Scot- 

general, difeontented with the Englijh government, and the laud, 
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Jacobite faction both there and in England , held up a corref-, 
pondence with the court of St. Germains , where the young 
Pretender, fon to king James^ and his mother, relided. The 
reign of Lewis contained a feries of contradictions, with re¬ 
gard to the Stuart family. Under the adminiftration of Ma¬ 
zarine , they had been treated with the greateft indignities, 
and driven out of France. They were afterwards penfloned 
and careiTed by Lewis ; but though, as we have already feen, 
he gave a generous reception to the unfortunate James and his 
family, yet, by the peace of Ryfwick , he abandoned their 
interefls ; though no fooner was the eider James dead, than by 
the perfuafion of madam de Maintenon , he recognized young 


yames as king of Great Britain > which was one of the pro¬ 


vocations that renewed the war. "James had ever lince rehded 

m m ^ < i a* « • i « 


in France , and Lewis put him on board the fquadron intended 
to invade Scotland under Fourhin. Some think that the mar- 
fhal had fecret inlt ruCtions from Lewis ; for though Fourhin 
arrived time enough on the coaft of 'Scotla?:d to have landed the 
troops, yet no defcent was made, and Sir George Byng , the 
Mngtijh admiral, coming up with a fuperior fquadron, the 
French , after a flight engagement, were driven back to Dun¬ 
kirk. Others imagine, that a difagreement or mifunderftand- 
ing on the part of the Jacobites, who did not anfwer the 
concerted flgnals, rendered the expedition unfuccefsful. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that Lewis was very 
fanguine in his expectations from the campaign of 1708, ef- 
pecially on the fide of Flanders. The duke of Burgundy , the 
apparent heir of his crown, and the darling of France , had 
the command; but he was aflifted by the duke of Vendofnu 
and the elector of Bavari a who had been made governor of 
French Flanders , while the duke of Berwick commanded on 
the Rhine , as Villars did in Dauphiny. Ghent was furprized 
by la Faille , a French officer, as Bruges was by the count de la 
Matte. The confederate army did not exceed eighty thoufand 
men, while that of France was above a hundred thoufand iq 
number. The duke of Burgundy did not fupport the great 
expectations conceived of him, for he (hewed an unbecoming 
perplexity and indecifion, when it was known that the allies 
were preparing to crofs the Schelde , to attack him near Oude- 
narde. Vendofme was for attacking them after half their army 
had pafi*ed the river, but before any refolution could be formed, 
the whole of the allied army had paffed it; and a vigorous 
battle enfued. The victory was in difpute for an hour, and 
the engagement lafted from four in the afternoon till nine, 
when the French army fell into diforder. If the victory on the 


part of the allies was not improved into a total defeat of the 
French , it was owing to night coming on, and the vail mili¬ 
tary talents of Vendofme^ 'who with great difficulty retired 
towards Ghent. The ill fuccefs of this battle, which was 


iought on the nth of July^ was owing in a great meafure to 
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the French foldiery themfelves, who were difmrited by a long 
train of misfortunes, and begun to think that the allies were 

invincible. 

It was in vain for the French to pretend to difpute the ho- Lifie talc- 
nour of the battle of Oudenarde, for its confequences decided en . 
it again!! them. Prince Eugene , who had juft returned to the 
Netherlands, inverted Lijle, at the time the court of France 
imagined that the allies were themfelves defeated and befieged. 

The fiege of Lijle , the citadel of which was reckoned one of the 
moft regular fortifications in the world, was undertaken with 
prodigious difadvantages on the part of the allies. They had 
no communication either with Ghent or Antvjerp, and were 
obliged to bring their convoys from OJlend . A capital one, 
under general Webb, who commanded no more than fix thou- 
fand Englifh, was attacked by fifteen thoufand French near 
JVymondale, who were defeated, and left five thoufand dead 
on the field. Lijle itfelf was held out by a garrifon of twenty 
thoufand men under Boifflers, who bravely defended it for 
four months, but it was finally taken on the 8th of December , 
and Ghent was likewife reduced by the allies, as was Bruges 
and many other places. 

The calamities of war were encreafed by thofe of a famine Propofals 
all over France , which is faid to have given Lewis a fenfible f or peace, 
concern, but he proceeded on found plans of policy, though 
his affairs feemed to be defperate on all fides, excepting on 
that of Spain , where the duke of Orleans commanded his 
army, after the battle of Almanza, Parties from the Dutch 
garrifons fcoured the roads of France , to Verfailles itfelf, where 
they miftook one of the dauphin’s domeftics for himfelf, and 
carried him off prifoner. The duke of Savoy obtained many 
important advantages over Vi liars in Dauphiny, where he took 
Peroufe, Fenejlrelles , and other places. The Englifh under 
their admiral. Sir Jchn Leake, reduced the iflands of Sardinia 
and Minorca , and the imperialifts were matters on the Rhine . 

Lewis renewed his offer to the allies, to Holland efpecially. 

The Dutch were left to fettle their own barrier, to keep great 
part of the Spanijl? Netherlands in their hands ; to fix a treaty 
of commerce on their own terms, and any other fecurity that 
Lezvis could give them for his good faith. He offered to the 
Englifh more than they had demanded in the beginning of the 
war. In fhort, his propofals were fo fpecious, that a great 
party among the Dutch , influenced by Petkum, the Hol/lcin 
minifter, inclined to open conferences. Heinjius , the pen- 
fionary of Holland, though intimately connected with the 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, was obliged to give 
way, and, after many fecret negotiations, the prefident Rouille 
had a conference with Heinjius, and Vanderduffen, another 
ftate oracle of Holland, All the efforts of Lewis towards a 
pacification were rendered fruitlefs by the preparations for the 
campaign; but at laft, he fucceeded fo far, that the marquis 
de Torcy and Rouille, his two beft negotiators, were admitted 
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to confer with the duke of Marlborough , prince Eugene , and 
the prefident Heinjius. Torcy had fecret inftru&ions from 
Lewis to gratify the duke to the utmoft of his ambition and 
avarice. That nobleman was attended by lord Townjhend , 
who appeared there as an Englijh plenipotentiary likewife, 
and Torcy infinuates that his prefence was a check upon MarU 
borough , who was in other relpebfs very inclinable to thecaufe 
of the pretender. But Torcy was a Frenchman, and a friend of 
the Stuart family. It is certain that the duke remained in¬ 
flexible, nor would the plenipotentiaries of the allies treat 
before thofe of France agreed to the moft mortifying prelimi¬ 
naries. Lewis was to abandon his grandfon Philip , and to 
acknowledge Charles III. as king of Spain. Fie was to yield up 
to the emperor Strajbourg , Fort Kek!, Brifac and Landau , 
and to demolifh Hunninghen , Neva Brifac, with all the other 
fortrefles he pofiefled on the Rhine , from Bafil to Philipfboitrg, 
He was to acknowledge the title of the queen of Great Bntain, 
and to demolilh the harbour of Dunkirk ; to add Fumes , Menin, 
Tpres, Lijle, CaJJel, Conds and Maubeuge to the Dutch barrier, 
and to deliver up all the places he poflefled in the Spanijh 
'Netherlands. He was to reftore all he held in Savoy to its 
duke, with additional territories, and to evacuate all the places 
he had ceded, by a certain day. 

As foon as thofe preliminaries were figned ,Torcy returned to 
France, but Letvis refufed to ratify them, upon which Rouilli 
was ordered to leave the Hague. Lewis wifely addrefied him- 
felf in a kind of manifefto to his fubje&s, fetting forth the 
injultice and cruelty of his enemies and his own conceffions, 
with the reafons why he could not agree to the preliminaries. 
This had the delired effe£t. The nation was fued with in¬ 
dignation, and the people refolved to vindicate the honour of 
their king, at the expence of their lives and fortunes. A 
famine had for fome time raged in France , and Lewis had fent 
fhips to the Levant, who brought him home corn, fo that the 
only granaries in the kingdom were in the hands of the crown. 
Thus his fubje&s, through neceflity, as well as loyalty, fleet¬ 
ed to his ftandards, and above a hundred and twenty thoufand 
men appeared in the field under Pillars and Boujfflers , who 
facrificed all his private refentment by ferving under a junior 
officer. The confederates, after taking Tournay , prepared to 
inveft Mens, which Pillars endeavoured to prevent by occu¬ 
pying an encampment which was thought to be almoft im¬ 
pregnable. The allies refolved to attack him, which they did 
wFh inexpreffible fury. The French defended themfelves with 
fuch refolution, that they killed above twenty thoufand of 
their enemies with the lofs of not above feven thoufand of 
their own men. _The duke of Marlborough, however, forced 
the center of their entrenchments. Pillars was wounded, and 
the French army made their retreat, under Boufflers, towards 
r alenciennes . So wanton a carnage attended by an almoft ule- 

leis victory, dilgufted the moft moderate of the confederates 
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themfelves, as Lewis by the preliminaries had offered to eva¬ 
cuate Mons , which the allies took about the end of October * 

The French arms were more fortunate in Germany , where Confer- 
the marfhal Dubourg defeated the imperialifts under count ences at 
Merct . The duke of Berwick more than kept his ground in Gertruy - 
Italy 5 and the French general, Asfeldt , took Alicant in Spain . denberg. 
Lewis found that the credit his arms had obtained during the 
campaign, could not relieve his fubje£ts, or re-people his 
kingdom. He again fupplicated for a negotiation, which 
with difficulty was granted, and the French plenipotentiaries 
D’Uxelles , and the famous Abbe (afterwards cardinal) Polignac, 
appeared before thofe of the confederates at Gertruy denberg, 
as petitioners for peace. By them, Lewis renewed all his for- 171c?. 
mer offers, and even to advance money for driving his grandfon 
out of Spain . The allies madly refufed even thofe terms, and 
infifted upon Lewis employing his own troops in dethroning 
his grandfon. To evade that difagreeable ftep, he confented 
to accept of the preliminaries he had before rejected ; but the 
allies were inexorable, and Lewis recalled his embaffadors. 

How far Lewis would have faithfully fulfilled the terms he Refle&i. 
propofed at Gertruydenberg is doubtful, but it is certain the on on the 
rejecting them, gave the firft fatal blow to the grand alliance, fame* 

The Tory party in England operated upon queen Anne’s per- 
fonal refentment, which {he entertained for the treatment (he 
had received from the dutchefs of Marlborough , and fucceeded 
in perfuading her, that fhe was making war only for the 
benefit of the Aujlrians and the Dutch , and for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the Marlborough family. She, in (hort, conceived a 
difguft at the Whigs, and imagined that they intended to give 
her a fuperior in the perfon of that duke, by making him 
general for life. Her fentiments were foon known at the court 
of France , and adopted by the landed intereft of England . A 
certain writer has forged a magnanimous fentiment for Lewis , Voltaire. 
when he found that his terms were rejected. “ I will draw 
“ out the arriere ban of my kingdom ffaid he) and die at the 
<c head of my people, before I will grant more.” This 
declaration is little fuited to the character of a man, who in 
his younger days, had always declined to expofe himfelf to the 
dangers of the field. If he expreffed himfelf in that manner, it 
was not till after he knew (which he might eafily do) that the 
EngUJh miniftry was refolved upon a peace. The loyalty and 
liberality of the French towards their king, encreafed propor- 
tionably with the diftrefles to which the haughtinefs of his 
enemies reduced him. He received confiderable fupplies from 
the trading part of his fubje&s, who made immenfe profits by 
their commerce with South America, and in the beginning of 
the campaign in 1710, after the conferences of Gertruydenberg 
broke up. Pillars was again at the head of a fine army, but 
could hot prevent the allies from taking Douay, Aire , Bethune, 
and St. Venant , the only important events that happened 
during that campaign on the fide of Flanders . Lewis received 
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fome confolation for thofe Ioffes, by the fucceffes of the duke 
of Vendofme, who, as we fhall relate in the hiftory of that 
kingdom, re-eftablilhed Philip on the throne of Spain , and 
the French arms under the dukes of Berwick and Noailles 
baffled all the attempts of the allies in Provence. The Whig 
17 it. miniftry in England was totally removed in the year 1711; 
Death of but on the 14th of April that year, the dauphin died of the 
the royal fmall-pox in the 50th year of his age. The duke of Burgundy , 
family of his elder fon, fucceeded him in the title of dauphin. His 
France. fecond fon, was Philip king of Spain j and his third, Gaflon 

duke of Berry . The duke of Burgundy died foon after his 
father, and was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, the duke of 
Bretagne , as dauphin, who furvived his father but a month, 
and he was fucceeded by the third fon, the duke of Anjou , 
who is the prcfent king of France . About the fame time, 
France received another irreparable lofs by the death of mar- 
ihal Boufflers. 

Negotiati- The negotiation was far advanced, by this time, between 
ons for the courts of England and France. One Gaultier , a French- 
peace. man, who had reftded for fome time in London , was employed 

by the new Englijh miniftry, to infinuate to the French court, 
that the queen was by no means averfe to a negotiation upon 
proper terms. A train of intrigues followed, which though 
all of them pointed at peace, did not retard the operations of 
the war. Marlborough was continued in his command of the 
Englijh army and mercenaries 5 but the complexion of the 
grand alliance was entirely altered by the death of the emperor 
jofeph, on the 17th of April, 1711, as the armies were about 
ibid. to take the field. It was eafy for .the French minifters to con- 
p. 224, vince thofe of England, that after that event, they could not 
225. contend for the right of the arch-duke Charles, to the crown 

of Spain , as he had fucceeded his brother in the empire. 
Bouchain The warlike operations ftill continued, and Villars was in 
taken. poffeffion of a very advantageous camp behind the river Sanfet, 

but his army was weakened by the detachments he was obliged 
to fend to the eledfor of Bavaria, upon the Rhine. Many 
mafterly ftrokes of generalftiip pafted between the duke of 
Marlborough and Villars, but the genius of the duke ftill pre- 
ferved its afcendency, clear, penetrating, and enterprizing as 
Villars was. All he could do, was to prevent the duke from fig- 
rlalizing his difmiffion from his command, which he every day 
expedted, by fome decifive adlion. He befieged Bouchain, and 
took it on the 13th of September, notwithftanding the ftrength 
of the place, and its garrifon, which confifted of four thou- 
fand men. Soon after, both armies retired into winter quar¬ 
ters, and the taking Bouchain was the laft military exploit of 
the great Marlborough. During this campaign, the duke of 
Berwick gained ground upon the duke of Savoy in Italy, and 
Vendofme maintained his fuperiority in Spain , while the French 

fleet continued to plunder the Portuguefe and Englijh fettle- 
ments in South America , * 
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Prior , the famous Englijh poet, was now engaged by the Vo!, IX. 
Tory miniftry of England , in the fecret negotiation with p.227. 
France , and had fettled the preliminaries. Their demands Prelimi- 
were high, but Lewis was in no condition to difpute them, fo naries fet- 
that Menager, a French agent, was empowered to ratify them tied, 
on the part of Leivis , and fent to England for that purpofe. 

The queen behaved with a fcrupulous good faith towards her 
allies, and the earl of Strafford laid before them the prelimina¬ 
ries (he had agreed to. They exclaimed againft her condudt, 
but finding her firm, Utrecht was agreed upon for the place of 
the conferences, which opened on the 29th of January 1712. 1712, 

The minifters for France , were the marlhal D'Uxelles , the 
abbe Polignac , and Menager , the two laft, greatly fuperior in 
talents to the earl of Strafford , and the bimop of Brijlol , the 
Britijh plenipotentiaries. The allies were unable to anfwer 
one plain fa£l urged by the latter, which was that England 
had borne the greateft burthen of the war, and that their 
mailers had been deficient in every ftipulation they entered 
into, when the grand alliance was formed. Some difficulties 
arofe with regard to the fecurity demanded by the Englijh , 
that the crowns of Spain and France fhould never be united in 
one perfon ; but they were got over, by the confent of king 
Philip to keep the crown of Spain , and to renounce that of 
France. No fooner did Lewis underlland that the Englijh 
miniftry were fatisfied, than he refumed his haughtinefs, and 
talked in a lofty tone to the other allies. 

The duke of Ormond had now fuperfeded the duke of The con- 
Marlborough , in the command of the Englijh army. Villars federates 
knew that Ormond had orders to remain inadlive. The earl beaten at 
©f Albemarle , the Dutch general, threw fome bombs into Denain . 
Arras , and prince Eugene befieged, and took Quefnoy, while 
the duke of Ormond informed him of his miftrefs having agreed 
to the preliminaries of peace, and had ordered him to agree 
to a ceflation of arms, and to withdraw in a few days, with 
the Englijh , and all the troops that were in their pay. This 
was no more than what prince Eugene had forefeen, and he 
gave orders for general Grovejlcin to penetrate into France 
with fifteen hundred horTe, which he did, with fo furprizing 
a rapidity, that even Paris was alarmed. Villars , in like 
manner, ordered one Pajleur , a French partizan, to ravage 
the ifland of Tortola ; and this filled the Hollanders with con- 
llernation. 'The town and port of Dunkirk were now in 
pofleffion of the Englijlo. Prince Eugene had perfuaded the 
Englijh auxiliaries not to withdraw with th'e duke of Ormond ; 
and had befieged Landrecy, The earl of Albemarle lay at 
Denairij to cover the prince’s lines, and Villars , by a moll 
mafterly feint, which deceived Eugene , attacked and totally 
defeated the earl, before the prince could advance to fupport 
him. No more than four hundred efcaped out of feventeen 
battalions, of whom a great number were drowned in the 
fichekk. Prince Eugene endeavoured, in vain, to retrieve the 
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honour of the confederate arms, but was difluaded by the 
Dutch deputies from hazarding a general battle. The lofs of 
the French at the battle of Denain was inconfiderable, but its 
confequences were great, for Villars forced the poft of Mar- 
chiennes , and took Douay and Bouchain , with an immenfe lofs 
to the confederates. On the 8 th of September , Villars inverted 
&uefnoy S$ucfnoy , where the artillery of the confederates had been 
taken. depofited after the fiege of Landrecy. On the 4th of Oftober , 

the place furrendered, though defended by two thoufand men, 
and the furprifal of fort Knocque was the only advantage the 
confederates gained in this campaign. The grand alliance, 
now that the EngliJ).') had abandoned it, appeared like a rope 
of fand, and all that the Germans could do, was to preferve a 
fuperiority in Italy , for they loft footing in all other quarters. 
A fufpenfion of arms was concluded between Spain and 
Portugal and the French fleet under CrcJJart - laid wafte the 
Dutch fettlements in America . Though Lewis had fcarcely ano¬ 
ther objedt now in his eye than the completion of peace with 
England , and though it was thought that he would have 
facrificed every thing to that end, yet new difficulties daily 
ftarted, efpecially with regard to the American limits, not to 
mention the ftrong party which the imperialifts and Dutch had 
in England. 

Intrigues The Tories had gone too far to recede without completing 
fora the work of peace, and they had difcovered too much fondnefs 
peace, for it, during the conferences. They had rendered themfelves 

extremely obnoxious to the other allies, and the French mini- 
fters availed themfelves of their fituation, by raifing difputes 
upon points, which at the beginning of the negotiation they 
would have quietly given up. Lewis now talked in the ftrain 
of a conqueror, and allowed the emperor time, to the iftof 
June, for acceding to the preliminaries that had been concerted 
between France and England. Though the Dutch had fcarcely 
behaved with common decency to the EngliJ,h minifters, yet 
they faw the neceffity they were under of being comprifed in 
the treaty. Prince Eugene , and count 7 >in%enclorf, the im¬ 
perial minifter, endeavoured to animate them with the hopes 
of a rebellion in England , and the promife of giving Villars 
battle; but towards the end of the campaign they faw all their 
hopes dalhed, and themfelves reduced co take Ihelter under 
the wings of the minifters they had fo lately infulted. The 
V 0 1. IX. conferences then went on at Utrecht , and every conceffion 
p. 228. made by Lewis , carried with it an air of complaifance to queen 

Anne , and of defiance to all the other allies. The treaties of 
commerce between France and England were figned in the 
beginning of April , and were followed by other treaties with 
Portugal , Prujjia , Savoy , and Holland. Lewis acknowledged 
Jbid. the proteftant fucceffion to the crown of Great Britain’, he 
Prelimi- confented to give up Newfoundland, Nova Scotia or Acadia , 
naries fet- and HudfoJi’s Bay , in America ; and that Gibraltar , and Mi- 
tled. norca, Ihould be retained by Great Britain. The princes of 

the 
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the French branch of the houfe of Bourbon renounced all claim 
to the fucceflion of the Spani/h crown, as king Philip did his 
to that of France. The king of PruJJia gained the upper 
quarter of Guelderland, and the fovereignty of Neufchatel , 
and the Dutch obtained an advantageous treaty of commerce. 

However the fads may be varnifned, it is certain that the The peace 
imperialifts, prince Eugene particularly, for fome time, were of Utrecht 
fully convinced that their party would be able to raife a re- conclud- 
bellion in England , and this was the great motive for the em- ed. 
peror’s reje&ing all the terms that had been fettled at Utrecht. 

It was.perhaps owing to the moderation of the duke of Marl¬ 
borough >, who had more at flake than any fubje£t in the king¬ 
dom, that England did not then become a fcene of blood. 

The imperial court continued the war after the treaty was 
figned at Utrecht in 1713, and protefted againft all that had 1713. 
been done; but even the great prince Eugene , now that he 
was unfupported by Marlborough , found himfelf an unequal 
match for Villars , who took Worms , Spire, Kayferlautern , 

Wolfstein , Kirn and Landau. The reader, in the hiftory of 
Germany , will fee the other great events of the war, all of Vol. IX. 
them terminated in favour of France , but Letvis had many p. 231. 
weighty reafons, which grew more alarming every day, for 
rcftoring peace to his dominions. His age and infirmities, 
and the tender years of his fucceffbr, made him confent 
to a conference being held at Radjladt , between Villars and 
prince Eugene. Nothing could be agreed on in this con¬ 
ference, becaufe each party talked in the ftile of a conqueror. 

Villars had reduced Friburg , and thought himfelf in every 
refpedb on a footing with Eugene. The conferences, however, 
were renewed, and the imperial minifters, who were jealous 
of prince Eugenes glory, perfuaded their matter to accept of 
worfe terms than had been offered him at Utrecht. We 
have already given the particulars of the peace concluded Ibid. 

at Radftadt , and which, every thing confidered, was glorious p. 232. 
for LevAs. 

Lewis , having thus againft all probability, obtained peace Diftreffes 
from Britain , and given it to the reft of Europe , employed his of France . 
few remaining hours in repairing the horrible ravages which 
the war had introduced into his finances and dominions. 

Thofe could not be rectified but by degrees, and by obliging his 
fubje£ts to fubmit to the moft cruel Ioffes and taxations, that 
the crown might recover ftrength, while the people were over¬ 
whelmed with mifery. An almoft general bankruptcy took 
place in France , and thofe who had money by them, privately 
fent it out of the kingdom, to prevent its being feized 
by the hand of power. The rebellion, which broke out in 
Great Britain , in favour of the pretender, would have given 
Lewis an opportunity of plunging Europe into frelh troubles, 
had he not b^en difabled by the defperate ftate of his internal 
government. France began now to feel the fores of which {he 
had been infenfible during the heat of the late war; but low 
as Lewis was, he difcovered a ftrong inclination to have over- 
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Baa faith thrown the proteftant fucceffion in Great Britain ; for he mi* 
of Lewis, doubtedly aftifted the pretender with what money he could 

fpare, and had he been in a condition to have defrayed the 
expence he would have fent over the duke of Berwick to 
Scotland, at the head of fifteen thoufand men. The earl of 
Stair , a vigilant and an intrepid minifter, was embaflador 
from the Englijb court, when Lewis lay upon his death-bed, 
and was highly inftrumental in difconcerting all the fchemes 
formed at his court, to favour the houfe of Stuart. 

Upon the death of the duke of Berry , the younger brother 
of the king of Spain, Levjis formed a defign for giving to his 
two natural fons, the duke of Maine , and the count of Tho- 
ioufe , all the rights of the legitimate fucceffion to the throne 
of France . Though this was a meafure equally unjuftifiable 
as impra&icable, yet fo great was the veneration the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris had for their aged fovereign, that they palled his 
edict for'that purpofe into a law, and regiftered it without in¬ 
tending to regard it. 

Religious The hiftory of France , under Leivis XIV. would be imper- 
differences feet, without fome account of the religious differences which 
in France, diffracted his reign. One Janfcnius , a doctor of Louvain , 

and afterwards bilhop of Tpres, had undertaken to give the 
true fenfe of St. Aujlin , in a treatile concerning Grace and 
Free-will, but his work was attacked by a Jefuit, and the dif- 
* pute came before his holinefs the pope, who condemned live 
propofitions in the bilhop’s book. The Janfenifts were divided 
in regard to this condemnation. One party admitted that the 
propoffdons were heterodox, but denied that they were to be 
found in the book. The other party maintained that they 
were not heterodox, even if they were found in the book. 
It was infilled upon, that admitting the pope’s infallibility 
in judging upon the orthodoxy of an opinion, yet he might 
be fallible as to a matter of fa£l, and miftaken in ima¬ 
gining that a book contained a doctrine which it did not. 




.The Jefuits efpoufed the pope’s infallibility in both fenfes j 
and pope Clement XI. endeavoured to compromife the dif¬ 
ference, by actually giving up, or rather waving, his right 
of judging as to the fa£l. This was far from quieting mat¬ 
ters. The Janfenifts loft no opportunity in expofing to the 
world the whole fyftem of Jefuitical cafuiftry, and manage¬ 
ment, while the Jefuits upbraided their antagonifts as being 
JVIolinills, and Quietifts, and guilty of the crimes which they 
charged upon them. Cardinal Noailles took part with the 
Janfenifts, though he had been fo much their enemy before, 
that he had ruined their abbey of Port Royal. Father 
F^uefnel of the oratory, about this time happened to write his 
famous book, entitled Moral Reflexions on the Neiv Teflanmit, 
and he had accompanied the famous Arnaud, into exile, for 
being a Jan fen ill. Several bilhops, with cardinal Noailles at 
their head, approved of the book, but others condemned it. 
The cardinal complained to the king, and he referred the 
affair to the pope, who condemned it as containing a hundred 

and 
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and one heretical proportions. The firft word of this bull of 
condemnation was unigenitus\ from whence the whole was 
called the bull, or conftitution, unigenitus. Some of the parlia¬ 
ment, and many of the clergy appealed from it to a general 
council, but Levjis , who was in his old days Jefuit-ridden, 
was refolved that the bull ftiould be received univerfally, and 

many of the Janfertifts were feverely punilhed, or driven out 
of the kingdom. 

Such was the ftate of affairs fpiritual and temporal, in Death and 
France , when Lewis on the nth of Augitft, fell into a compli¬ 
cation of diforders, which, by too freely indulging himfelf in 
eating and drinking, that he might the better impofe upon the 
world, put an end to his life, on the ift of September 1715, by 1715, 
bringing on a violent fever, and opening an old fore in his leg, 
which tended to a mortification, in the feventy third year of his 
reign. We have already given fome account of the family of 
Lewis XIV. who was fucceeded by the prefent king of France , 
who was the third fon of the dauphin-duke of Burgundy , and 
was born in 1710. Lewis , by madam de la Valtere, had a 
daughter, who was married to the prince of Conti , but died 
without ifiiie. By madam de Montefpan he had the duke of 
Maine, who left a numerous family, the dutchefs of Bourbon , 
the count of Tboloufe and a daughter. His brother Philip, 
duke of Orleans , was married to Henrietta JIAaria, daughter to 
Charles I. of England . By her he had a daughter married to 
the duke of Savoy ; fo that his Sardinian majefty in her right 
is the neareft in blood to the exiled houfe of Stuart. The 
fame duke of Orleans was afterwards married to Charlotte 
Elizabeth , daughter of Charles Leivis , elector Palatine , and by 
her he had the regent duke of Orleans . 

The character of Leivis XIV. has generally been treated in Charafbr 
extremes. The flatterers of his memory are too apt to term of Lewis. 
his oftentation, magnificence; his pride, magnanimity; and 
his cruelties, juftice. Few princes ever fate on a throne, who 
poflefled more of thofe ill qualities’ than Leivis did. The 
cruelties of his armies in Germany , and Italy , were exercifed 
by his own orders. By admitting the fulfome, and even blaf- 
phemous, adulations paid him by his fubje&s, he acknow¬ 
ledged, that he thought them his due. His munificence to 
men of genius and learning, was more uncommon than it was 
meritorious. It feldom exceeded a hundred pounds a year, 
and commonly not fifty. It was paid to their flatteries rather 
than their abilities, and often given and refumed by court 
influence. It is, however, only doing juftice to the memory 
of Lewis , to acknowledge that notwitbftanding the miferable. 
education he received, he had a natural turn which qualified 
him to be no bad judge of the fine arts. The blaze of royalty 
into which he broke out all at once, upon the death of Maza¬ 
rine, was the moft folid foundation of his glory, but his heart 
was foon corrupted by pride and ambition ; and his under- 
ftanding perverted by priefts and ftatefmen. He feldom pu- 
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nifhed his unfuccefsful generals, or minifters, becaufe he dif- 
dained to have it thought that his reign was unfortunate, that 
his judgment was milled, or his favours mifplaced. His 
haughtinefs was without bounds, and he preferved fo much of 
It in the midft of his misfortunes, that they were unpitied. 
His conduct with regard to James II. of England, difcovers 
him to have been a man of no principle, and that his, was a 
government of expedients. Had he been dethroned by the 
allies, his own injuftice was to blame, and if that event did 
not take place, it was owing to their being guilty of the very 
excefles which they blamed in him, and which at laft fappea 
the foundation of the grand alliance. It is true, Lewis made 
great conceflions at Gertruydenberg ; but there is the greateft 
reafon to believe that they were inftncere, that he never felt for 
his people, but for himfelf and his family, and that he was 
Incorrigible under his misfortunes. This appeared from the 
haughty airs he and his minifters refumed the moment that 
queen Anne {hewed a difpofition for peace. In his perfon, it 
is faid, he was not brave, but was not obferved to make any 
fignal dilcqyeries of cowardice. That he had not that depth 
of difcerniiient which conftitutes a great king, appears from 
the choice of his generals and minifters, whom he always 
fupported, till they ruined his affairs both in the field and the 
cabinet. During the laft twenty years of his reign, he was 
entirely under the influence of madam de Maintenon , a weak 
vifionary woman, who governed him by permitting him to 
think that his will was her law. It is now generally agreed, that 
fhe was his wife, though fhe never appeared as his queen. His 
two great generals, towards the latter end of his reign, Ven- 
dofme and Pillars, were always under the frowns of his court, 
and never were employed till his troops would fight under no 
other. 



Lewis the Fifteenth , furnamed the Well-beloved. 


State of 

parties in 
France. 


F RANCE was in the deplorable lituation we have feen, 

at the death of Lewis XI v. The regent duke of Orleans 
had, by the laft will of LevAs, been appointed to little mor® 
than the prefidency of the council of regency, which confifted 
of the dukes of Orleans , Bourbon and Maine ; the count de 
1 Tholoufe , the chancellor, the prefident of the royal council, 
the marfhals Villeroy , Villars, TJxelles , Foliard and Harcourt j 
together with the comptroller-general of the finances, and the 
four fecretaries of ftate. Of thefe, the duke of Maine was to 
be governor, and to have the charge of the royal perfon, and 
Villeroy to be fub-governor. Thofe were difpofitions incon- 
fiftent with the conftitution of France , and the duke of Orleans 

refolved 
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refolved to avail himfelf of the power of the parliament; but 
he had many difficulties to furmount. The king of Spain 
had a ftrong party in the kingdom, and he was the declared 
enemy of the regent duke, who, about the time of the treaty 
of Gertruydenberg* had Philip been depofed, would have claimed 
the crown of Spain. 

On the other hand, the unfettled ftate of affairs in Great The duke 
Britain , rendered the friendfliip of the regent duke of vaft of Orleans 
importance to George I. and his was of no lefs to the regent; declared 
but the latter, was favoured by the parliament. The mem- regent, 
bers of that body eonfidered the laft will of Lewis XIV. not 
only to be an invafion of their privileges, but an adt of deli¬ 
rium, and fet it afide, together with the legitimation of the 
late king’s natural children, fo that the duke was voted to be 
foie regent, with full powers. In confideration of this, he 
reftored to the parliament of Paris , the right of deliberating 
upon the adts that they palled into laws. He next took under 
his conlideration the ftate of the crown debts, which were faid 
to amount to three hundred millions fterling. He called in 
the Louis d’ors at fixteen livres, and when they were recoined, 
he obliged the people to take them at twenty livres, and he 
made no other apology for this rapacious proceeding, but c that: 
neceffity has no law.’ He eredted a court called chambre 
ardent , for punilhing the embezzlements of the public re¬ 
venue, during the late reign, and he gave the court of Great 
Britain fecret intelligence of all the pretender’s proceedings in 


s 


Scotland , though he did not venture openly to difavow hi 
caufe. He met with great trouble in fettling the affairs of 
religion, and by the indefatigable pains he took, he prevented 
one party from perfecuting the other. He recalled all who 
had been exiled, and freed all who had been imprifoned, on 
account of the bull unigenitus. Fie reftored to the Janfenifts, 
part of their rights; but obliged the biffiops, who refufed to 
accept of that bull, to deffft, under certain modifications, 
from their oppofition. He durft not, however, ftop the per- 
fecution of the proteftants which was then raging, though 
the king of England procured the releafe of fomc of them from 
the gallies. 

The arrival of the czar, Peter the Great, at the court of His tyrafi. 
Prance , for fome time, diverted the people from the contem- nical pro- 
plation of the real miferies they fuffered; and the project of ceeding?. 
the Mijjijfippi company, gave them high fpirits. Some ad¬ 
venturers during the late reign, had entered that river, and 
had formed a plaufible fcheme for carrying qn a trade there* 
that ffiould, in time, pay off the public debts. The parti¬ 
culars of this romantic project, with many others., calculated 
to amufe and rob the people, are immaterial to our prefent 
purpofe. It is fufficient to fay, that in money matters, the 
regent duke adted more arbitrarily than any king of France 
had ever done. He made it penal for the fubjedts not to carry 
their money to the Mint^ from whence he forced them to 
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accept of every Louis d’or at the rate of thirty-fix livres, to 
be paid inflate bills. All the fair profeffions that had pafled 


between 


vanifhed into 


fmoke ; but their oppofition and remonflrances were ineffec¬ 
tual, for he (Lengthened himfelf by additional connections with 
the houfe of Hanover, whole fucceflion to the crown of Great 
JBritain he guarantied, as George I* did that of the houfe of 
Orleans to the throne of France. 
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ichenie. gent’s adminiftration, after he had robbed the fubjedts of 

France of near two hundred millions flerling, became fo un¬ 
popular, that he was obliged to fupport it by the array, where 




he was beloved. 


Spanijh 


taken into cuflody, and fome were executed, but the regent 
{fill proceeded in his ruinous meafures. He patronized and 
encouraged one John Lavj , a Scotch projector, in eftablifhing 
what he called, the royal bank, and for fome time, the plau- 
fibiiity of this project, together with that of the ’ 'SIT.. 
Ichenie, Hided the public clamour, while the irretrievable 
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jot from that of England , under 
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France , beyond all oppofition. 
which Law amufed the French 


Sir George Eyng, in J718, eftablifhed the regent’s power in 

The art and addrefs with 
nation, had prodigious effedts, 
notwithflanding the remonflrances of the parliament, for he 
prevailed on them to believe that the imaginary we'alth of his 
banks was railing them to riches and prolperity, while it was 
plunging them into mi fen/. T he more penetrating part of 
the fubiedts law through his artifices, and that they were 
calculated only to bring all the money of the kingdom into 
the regent's hands. They endeavoured to elude the edicts, 
that were every day publishing, for converting money into 
paper; but the government by infidious pretences, having 
procured a new circulation of money, inftantly lowered its 
value, and obliged the proprietors to exchange it for bank 
bills. Not contented with this, a power was given to the 
members of the India company to make forcible entries into 
all houies without exception, and to fearch for concealed 
money, that it might be converted into paper. As the edicts 
for thofe arbitrary proceedings regarded only coined money, 
foreigners in general, who had fpecie by them, convertcxl it 
into bullion, and carried it to the working filverfmiths, to be 
formed into plate, fo that in the fpace of three months, no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty thoufand dozens of plate, 
befides difhes, were made in Paris , the whole fuppofed to 
amount to feven millions, two hundred thoufand pounds 
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by limiting the making of plate to the- weight of ail ounce. 
His oppreffions at laft became fo intolerable, that a general 
inlui rediion all over France was daily expected, and he was 

obligee! 
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obliged not only to recall fome of his edicts, but to fend Mr, 
taw out of the kingdom, with a guard. The confequeiice 
was, that, at laft, the, MiJJjJfippi company, which had coft: 

France immenfe fums in building fhips upon their imaginary 
profits, was diflolved, and commercial matters were reftored to 
their former footing. 

The proceedings both civil and military between the courts Another 
of France and Spain , and the confpiracies entered into by the league 
Spanijh miniftry againft the regent, will be recorded in the formed by 
Spanijb hiftory. The firft intimation of the confpiracy came Spain. 
from the court of Great Britain, and the prince de Cellamaire , 
the Spanijh embaflador, was put under an arreft, as were 
feveral great French noblemen in the fame party. It went fo 
far, notwithftanding the defeat of the Spanijh fleet, that Al- 
leroni laid a plan for giving a new face to the fyftem of affairs 
all over Europe. The imperial power in Germany , was to 
have been reduced by a ftrong confederacy among the Nor¬ 
thern princes, into which he perfuaded the czar of Mufcovy , 
and the king of Sweden to join; and they were at the fame 
time, to have fupported a rebellion in Great Britain in favour 
of the pretender ; but all his fchemes were dafhed by un- 
forefeen accidents, and the firmnefs of the Britijh miniftry, 
while the regent duke was fo much alarmed, that he ordered 
an army of thirty-fix thoufand men to be quartered in or near 
Paris. This did not prevent the parliament from continuing 
their oppofition. The regent banifhed them to Pontoife , a The par- 
town within fix miles of Paris , and by the plenitude of the fiament 
royal power vefted in him, he erected another court for banifhed, 
regiftering edidts, and fupplying the functions of that body. 

In the mean while, as the French king’s life was very preca¬ 
rious, and as the regent knew that the fucceflion would be 
difputcd by the catholic king, he entered into a new alliance 
with the king of Great Britain and the States General. In 
confequence of this alliance, he obliged the pretender to de¬ 
part from Avignon , and to crofs the Alps, and confirmed fuch 
parts of the treaty of Utrecht as were moft favourable to Great 
Britain . It was known that the emperor, whofe foie view 
was the eftablifhment of the pragmatic fandion, neither could 
nor would oppofe this treaty, and in fa£t, the triple was foon 
turned into a quadruple, alliance by the acceffion of the em¬ 
peror. Spain now ftood fingle in the war, and at firft, her 
demands were very high ; but Philip , having difmified his 
ambitious minifter Alberoni , grew more moderate, and at laft, 
it was agreed that a double marriage between France and Spain 
Ihould take place, by the French king marrying the infanta of 
Spain , who was but about four years of age, and the prince of 
AJlurias marrying one of the regent’s daughters. A third 
marriage was projected, but never took place, between don 
Carlos and another of the regent’s daughters. 

While France was fuffering all the miferies of diftrefs and The 
poverty, a plague broke out at Marfeilk* by the arrival of a plague of 

F a foreign MarJUue 
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foreign fhip. It was attended by a moft horrible mortality, 
and had gathered ground by its being at firfl treated only as a 
malignant fever. During the month- of September , 172c, it 
was computed that ilo fewer than forty thoufand people died 
of the infection at Marfeilles alone, befides the vaft numbers 
that were carried off in Provence and Languedoc . The pre¬ 
cautions taken by the French in flopping the infection, by 
means of lines of circumvallation and other methods, can 
never be enough admired, and were at laft fuccefsful, but 
they were fuch as could only have been executed under an 
arbitrary government, which can rigoroufly enforce its own 
ordinances. 

Magnifi- About the time of the king’s marriage with the infanta of 
cente of Spain , the court of France , notwithftanding all the calamities 
the French the nation had fullered, appeared in greater fplendour than it 
court. had done during the moft glorious periods of the late reign. 

The jewels that covered the king’s robes when he gave au¬ 
dience to a Turkijh embaflador, were valued at twenty-five 
millions of livres; thofe of the princes of the blood, and his 
chief courtiers, were in proportion. The regent duke, by 
this magnificence, amufed the eyes of the public, and he 
ventured to remove Villeroi from his place about the king’s 
perfon, on pretence that Ire affected to be too independent on 
the regency. He made his creature, the cardinal dit Bois y 
who had been equally the inflrument of his pleafures and his 
iyzz. power, firfl minifler of France. In 1722, the king was 

crowned at Rhehns , and was afterwards declared to be of age. 
Among the firfl a&s of his nominal government, was his referr¬ 
ing penfions out of certain bifhops revenues, which were 
Death of conferred upon the creatures of the regent. DuBois enjoyed 
theregent.his place of firfl minifler, but a very fhort time; and, upon 

his death, the duke of Orleans took it into his own hands, but 
he himfelf was carried off by an apoplexy on the 2d of De¬ 
cember following. His charader was that of a man of plea- 
lure, but a prince of vaft abilities, both civil and military. 
Duke 0? Though the title of regent ceafed by the king’s being de- 
Bovrbon dared of age, yet the power continued in the perfon of the 
firtl mini- duke of Bourbon , who was appointed to the poll of firll 
fter. minifler. His letters patent were regiftered in parliament 
1723. the very day after the death of the duke of Orleans , and he 

reftored Villeroy to court. During his adminiftration, the 
congrefs of Cambray , which had been firft fuggefted by car-- 
dinal du Bois , and had been agreed to by the European powers, 
for fupplying all the defeds of the treaties of Utrecht , and 
Radjladt , was opened. The marfhal ‘Tcjft, who was the 
French embaflador at Madrid , and the duke of Richelieu , who 
refided in the fame charader at Vienna , laboured with great 
zeal for confirming the tranquillity of Europe , and the French 
minifters in general, aded with fo much addrefs, that Paris 
was then the only theatre of politics in Europe. The con¬ 
ferences opened on the 26th of January N. S. 1723^ but when 

the 
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>he plenipotentiaries met, their claims appeared fo incom¬ 
patible, that the conferences, at firft, broke up without effedt, 
though the emperor had, puifuant to the quadruple alliance, 
given the inveftiture of Tufcany , Pcirma and Placentia , to don 
Carlos. 

The change of the adminiftration brought no relief to the Great dif- 
people of France. The duke of Bourbon , for the fake of orders in 
oreign commerce, had reduced the Louis Tor from twenty- Frame. 
even to twenty-four livres, and from that to twenty; and 
every other fpecies of money in proportion. This occafioned 
fuch a combuftion among the inland traders, that murders and 
aflaffinations were every night committed in the flreets of 
Paris , and a general infurreblion muft have happened, had 
not the people been over-awed by the Landing army;. The 
ecclefiaftical Late of France was as much embroiled as the com¬ 
mercial. The young king was prevailed on to publifh an 
edibt, in which he was made to fay, “ That of all the great 
<c defigns which his great grandfather Lctvis 
u during the courfe of his reign, there was none he had more 
<c at heart to purfue and fee executed, than that of extinguilh- 
“ ing herefy out of his kingdom.” At the fame time that 
this barbarous rage was exerted againft the proteftants, the 
court cenfured the bifhop of Montpelier , and even the abbefs 
de Chelles , daughter to the late duke of Orleans , with many- 
other illulfrious ecclefiaftics, for not accepting of the bull uni- 
genitus , which the miniftry feemed refolved to enforce all over 
France. The prifons of the kingdom were full of recufants 
on the fame account, and a famine with which France was 
afSidled occasioned infurredtions both in Paris and Rouen. 

ourbon did not poflefs the Ihining The in 
talents of the duke of Orleans , yet he was a much hor.efter man. fanta 


XIV. formed 


Though 


Sp 


queen lent 


don Lewis , but on the death of that prince he had refumed home, and 


tnem. 


the king 
married to 


Europ 

intended to evade the renunciation he had made of the French 
crown, if Lewis XV. fhould die without iflue, becaufe it thedaugh 
enabled him as a private man to afeend that throne, which he ter of 
could not do as a monarch. The duke of Bourbon was Stanif- 
feconded by the people of France , when he urged to the king lavs. 
the neceffity he was under of fending back his infanta queen 

n • J t • .1 • • r 1 111 1* 1 • 1 1 


Maria Leizinjk,\ 


Sp 

recommending at the fame time to 

daughter to king Stanijlaus. The king complied, and wrote 
to the king of Spain, & polite, but fenfible letter of the indif- 
penfible duty he lay under to his people, to marry a wife. 


who could have children. Th 

Sp 


They 


of Bourbon , and fent back to France the queen dowager of 
Spain, and her fifter, madam de Bcaujolots , who had been 


deftined to don Carlos . 
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queen arrived in Spain , attended by the Spanijh minifters who 
had refided at Paris . 

The court of Madrid , upon this, withdrew its plenipoten¬ 
tiary of tiaries from the congrefs of Cambray , where nothing of im¬ 
portance had been done, and demanded that fome fignal pu- 
nifiiment fhould be inflated on the duke of Bourbon. This 
not being complied with, his catholic majefty, influenced by 
his queen, endeavoured to divide Great Britain from France , 
by offering to fubmit to George I. as foie mediator, ail his dif¬ 
ferences with the emperor. That wife prince refufed the 
mediation, and a treaty without any mediation was concluded 


Hanover* 


The king 

governs 

by cardi¬ 
nal de 
fleury . 


?7 z6 . 


r/ 2 ? 


between his catholic n 
the name of the firfl: 
foreign to this place. 


Vienna 


England 
contained 
Great 


The Vienna treaty equally provoli 
and George I. having declared that 
ftipulations prejudicial to his 


rights. 


as 


king 


it 

of 


wards concluded at Hanover , and in which the king of Prujfu 

le States General became 


parties, but without any in¬ 
tention of fulfilling its contents. In the mean 
French government underwent a revolution. 


while, the 


The 


all 


on 

real 


frefh 

and 


taxes, particularly one of two per cent, upon 
perfonal eftates, which extended to the clergy and nobility. 
It was in vain for the parliaments of the kingdom to make 

.1 _ n ----—* /L- :n _:_ 


the mofl: pathetic remonftrances againft regiftering thofe 
money edi#s, for they were obliged to comply, but the oppo- 
fition made to them by the clergy, gave fuch a fhock to the 
credit of the duke of Bourbon with the young king, that he 

t i « t r r n • • n * ■ * 


was 


hands 


The truth is, Lewis was, at this time, fecretly governed 1 
fiis preceptor M. de Fleury , bifhop of Frejus , who was rail 
to the purple by the name of cardinal de Fleury. Under 

1 n J _ _ _ 1_A - r •_J _^ _ n _ ‘c ^ 


was 


for 


bull 


unigenitus , though he was, at the fame time, a warm advocate 
for the continuance of public tranquillity, both in France and 
Europe. At the time of his acceflion to power all the allies in 
the treaty of Vienna and Hanover , were making the mofl: 


preparations 


Fleury 


bis 


adminiftration by his pacific meafures. He could not indeed 


Spaniards from 


fitting 


Spanift) trade both in Europe and America ; but 

difgrace of the duke of 


Bourbon , who was confined to his own fioufe 


queen of Sp 
Augujh 172 1 


on the head of 


of 


peace. On the 17th 
Te Deum was fung at Paris for the birth of 
> but the king in his letter to that archbifhop, 

enjoinet) 
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enjoined him to pray for the birth of a dauphin. . By the death 
of George 1 . which happened about this time, the French 
branch of the houfe of Bourbon loft a firm ally. It was 
thought that that prince’s jealoufy of the houfe of Aujiria, 
and his affeXion for his German dominions, led him into con¬ 
nexions with France , which gave her too much weight, in 
the fcale of public power, and it is certain that Ihe made 
now the capital figure in Europe. Fleurf s plan led him to 
renew the conferences of Cambray , but he had the art to get 
them transferred to SoiJJons, that he might the more con¬ 
veniently attend them, without being at too great a diftance 
from his mafter’s perfon. So far back as May 1727, the 
cardinal had prevailed with the courts of Spain and Great Congrefs 
Britain to fign the preliminaries, but difputes arifing about of SoJJbns., 
their meaning, an act was figned at the court of Spain , which 
took away all differences. The French king, to give the 
greater luftre to his minifter, hunted at Compeigne, while the 
conferences were going on at SoiJJons ; fo that they never 
were above the diftance of two hours journey between one 
another. Thofe conferences were fruidefs, becaufe her ca¬ 
tholic majefty knew, that, on the one hand, the emperor was 
not fincerely difpofed towards the favourite objeX Ihe had in 
view, the fettlement of her family in Italy , that Ihe received 
no adequate return for the immenfe fubfidy of a million fter- 
ling a year, which Ihe remitted to Germany , and that the em¬ 
peror was unable to fupport againll the Dutch and Englijh the 
commercial arrangements in favour of his Oftcnd company, 
that had been made by the treaty of Vienna. Thofe considera¬ 
tions, in faX, determined her catholic majefty to do nothing 
conclufive at the congrefs of SoiJJons. She, however, renewed 
all the high claims which Spain had upon Great Britain , 
that Ine might intimidate the latter into her meafures with 
regard to her family fettlement, and Ihe was fuccefsful. 

Though the conferences at SoiJJons ended without effeX, yet Treaty of 
the French minifter gained his end fo far, that he broke off* Seville. 

the intimate connexions that had lubfifted between the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid , and laid a foundation for their fub- 


fequent mifunderftandings. During thofe tranfaXions, the 
queen of France , to the great difappointment of her hulband 
and the kingdom, was brought to bed of another daughter; 
the perfecuting meafures of the court againft the proteftants, 
and the oppofers of the bull unigenitus, were ftill continued ; 
and in November, the king recovered of a dangerous illnefs he 
had contraXed. The negotiations for a peace, in the yeaF 
1729, took the turn that cardinal Fkury had wilhed for and i/zo. 
forefeen, for they were transferred to Seville , where a new 
treaty was. entered into between England, Spain , France, and 
Holland , for carrying the queen or Spains family fettlement 
into execution, if it Ihould be oppofed by the emperor, which 
it aXually was. Great pains were employed for bringing 
Lewis to guaranty the pragmatic fanXion 5 but that meafure 
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was always carefully eluded by the cardinal, under pretencethat 
France was no party in the fecond treaty of Vienna , by which 
England had agreed to that guaranty. Very little of confe- 
quence occurred, if we except the parliamentary and religious 
1733. difputes in France , till the year 1733, when Augujlus , king of 

Poland , died. Lewis could* not in decency become an un¬ 
concerned fpe<Sfator in a new election. His father-in-law, 
Stanijlaus , was called by a great party in Poland to that throne, 
but he was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the eledlor of Saxony , fori 
to the late king. The cardinal could not avoid entering into 
the affair, and the marquis Del Monte , the French embaflador 
at War Jaw , had orders to engage all the votes of the dietines 
he could, in favour of Stanijlaus ; and in this, he was fo fuc- 
cefsful, that Stanijlaus ventured to travel in difguife through 
Germany , and lodged for fome time concealed in the houfe of 
the French embaflador. 


Stanijhnts 

dttn.'Oii- 
ed, after 
being 
elected 
king of 
Poland, 


The czarina of Mufcovy 


Prujfi 


fhould 


a king to Poland. 


RuJJu 


imperial armies took the field, which made the primate haften 
the election, and he declared that a majority of voices was in 
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he imperial troops aflembled in Sileju 


with a view of penetrating into Poland , while the command 
of a French army upon the Rhine , was given to the duke of 
Berwick , who, upon that event takine place, was to enter 


Berwick , who, upon that event taking place, was to enter 
Germany. In the mean while a RuJJian army of fifty thou- 
fand men, under general Lacy, entered Poland , for the pro- 


primate 


pofTeflion of Warfaiv 


Dantzic 


g Stamjh 
This ar 


Augujlus 


'aus and the 


arbitrary pro¬ 


powers 


Stcnijl 


Spain and the king of Sardinia , for maintaining 
of Europe-, but the coldnefs of Fieury in the inti 


all their zeal, though they could not 


entirely check the ardour of the French court, for the duke of 
Berivick ,,before the end of the campaign, palled the Rhine 
and took Fort Kehl. His Sardinian majefty about the fame 
time declared war againft the emperor, and by the affiftance of 

y r* 1 1 ? y i * ? • t • n r* « 


Milaneje 


The 


Villars 


by fo powerful a con¬ 


federacy againft him, and knowing that he would be but ill 
fupported by the Ruffians , whofe only object in the war was 


Augujl 
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to terriiinate all differences between him and the Spaniards in 
ftaly o Sir Robert Walpole was then the Briiijh minifter, and 
the mediation was accepted of by king George ; but his catho¬ 
lic majefty pretended it was too late, and lent a frefh army 


of Aula. D 


ter, pis moft chriftian majefty fpoke warmly in favour of his 

father-in-law^ and feemed difpofed to hazard every thing in 
klscaufe, - : 1 
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The pacific difpofition of the Britijh minifter, however it Remon- 
.fight flatter the French for the prefent, proved fatal to them ftrances of 
fin the end. It is true, they made many noble fettlements the French 
iunder Plenty’s adminiftration, and their trade was extended to parlia- 
a degree never known before; but Fleury s limited ideas never ments. 
fuggefted to him that a marine is neceflary to protect com¬ 
merce, and that a more warlike minifter, than he had to deal 
with, might arife in Britain . He was equally miftaken with 
regard to the internal government of France . Being devoted 
to the univerfal acceptance of the bull unigenitus, he eredted 
the prerogative of the king as a law of the kingdom, and in¬ 
filled upon the parliaments defifting from their oppofition to 
hishnajefty’s will and pleafure. The parliaments, without 
difputing the fupremacy of the king in matters of government, 
pretended that they muft be traitors to his authority, if they 
fhould render it fubjedt to the pleafure of the pope, who was 
a foreign prince, and which they muft effectually do, if they 
received his bull for the king’s law. This was the language 
of their remonftrances. They urged them with a boldnefs 
that would have coft them their heads under fuch a minifter 
as Richelieu , but they were treated with a roughnefs that would 
have driven a fpirited parliament to other arguments than re¬ 
monftrances. The king again and again commanded them, 
under pain of his difpleafure, to dehft from remonftrating. 

They as oftpn difobeyed him, and when they were fent into 
| baniftiment, (the only cenfure inflicted upon them) their pu- 
| niftiment ferved but to encreafe their popularity. The oppo- 
’ fition of the parliament rendered it however neceflary for 
Fleury to keep large armies on foot, and notwithftanding his 
pacific difpofitions, he was forced to give way to France being 
engaged in wars that were, in fadt, foreign to her intereft. 

Such was that of Poland, and their fighting for the Spaniards 
in Italy. The French miniftry addreffed a manifefto to the 
electors and princes of the empire, declaring that their king 
had no other intention in taking Fort Kehl , but to be in a ca¬ 
pacity to afiift them as guarantee of the treaty of We/lphaliay 
in cafe the emperor fhould offer to opprefs them. Fleury ’s re¬ 
gard to the trade of France , at this time, was fuch, that the 
count de Maurepas, fecretary of ftate, wrote a letter to the 
merchants of Dunkirk , who were apprehenfive that the war 
between France and the emperor might communicate itfelf to 
the imperial Flanders , and thereby ruin their commerce, per¬ 
mitting them to trade as ufual with the Aujlrian Low Coun¬ 
tries. 

The unwillingnefs of Fleury to fupport Stani/laus, appeared Danttde 
from his not fending a good fleet to protect him while he was bombard- 
in Dantzic. Inftead of that, he only fent fifteen hundred ed. 

who in vain attempted to land at Fort 
g that impracticable, they bore away 
lor Copenhagen, where being joined by a few more troops, the 
Whole not amounting to three thoufand, they returned, under 

’ ' count 
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count Plelo, the French embaflador in Denmark, to the relief 
of Dantzic, which by this time fuftered all the mileries of 
war from the Ruffian army, which was befieging it. The 
Dantzickers, at firit, flattered themfelves with the hopes ofbe- 
ing vigoroufly fupported by France , and were in hopes that 
the king of Prufjia would declare for them, fo that they be¬ 
haved towards the Ruffians with a fpirit that was more for their 
honour than their intereft. Count Plelo landed with the French 
auxiliaries, who, according to Voltaire, did not exceed fifteen 
hundred men. He attacked the Ruffian entrenchments, but as 
he had forefeen, in a letter which he wrote home to the French 
miniftry, he fell in the attempt, and the French were obliged 
to filrrender prifoners of war, on condition of their being 
carried to their own country. A Ruffian fhip v/hich was then 
taken by the French, furnifhed a pretext for carrying them to 
Peterfburgh, where the emprefs Anne nobly refuted all the 
ideas which they had conceived of Ruffian barbarity, by treat¬ 
ing them not only with humanity, but magnificence. The 
Ruff an fleet, under Gordon, foon after appeared before Dant¬ 
zic. Fort Wechfelmunde was furrendered. The greateft part 
cf Dantzic was reduced to afhes by a bombardment, and king 
Sianiflaus perceiving that his perfon, upon which the Ruffiam 
had let a price, was the chief object of their refentment, ef- 
caped in the habit of a peafant, after undergoing incredible 
hardfhips, to Marienwarder in the Pruffian dominions. The 
French embaflador, Monte , was taken by the Ruffians , and 
notwithftanding his character, treated as a captive'. Dantzic 
fell likewife into the hands of the viHors, and fubmitted to 
Augujlus , as did all the noblemen in the party of Staniflaus. 

All the great abilities of prince Eugene , the imperial gene¬ 
ral on the Rhine, could not check the progrefs of the French in 
Germany. Not being joined by the troops of the empire, he 
was obliged to remain inactive in a ftrong camp at Heilbron , 
while the count, afterwards the famous duke, de Belleifle, took 
*Traerbach, and the duke of Berwick in veiled Philipfbourg, but 
on the 12th of June , his head was carried off by a cannon 
ball. He was fucceeded in his command by his old companion 
in arms, the marquis D’Asfeldt, who executed the duke’s plan 
fo completely, that he baffled all the attempts of prince Eu¬ 
gene, after he was joined by the troops of the empire, to raife 
the fiege; and the place, after a noble defence, was furrendered 
to the French. Our hiftory of Spain will give a detail of th 
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French operations in Italy, under which head they naturally 
fall. 

It is difficult to account for the contempt the French at this 
time expreffed againft Great Britain ; for in the winter of this 
feied by year, an edi£t was publilhed in Paris, commanding all the 
France to Britifh fubjects in France, from the age of fifteen to that of 
G'C’t fifty, if not in actual employment, to leave that kingdom, 

Britain, under pain of being fent to the gallies. This ordinance was 

-executed with rigour, and the prifons of that capital were 
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filled with Britijb fubjects. The cardinal however thought 
iproper to releafe them, and to publifh another edict, which 
[confined the meaning of the former to vagabonds alone. The 
(advantages of the "French upon the Rhine , anfwered the real in¬ 
dention of the French minifter, and he found means, when he 
!faw the emprefs of RuJJia was determined to fend a powerful 
(army to the fupport of the emperor, to hint, that it was not 
|impracticable for the latter to enter upon a fecret negotiation. 

| The imperialifts readily embraced the offer, and the cardinal, 

I after a few conferences, digefted his favourite plan into preli- 
(minaries, which the imperialifts figned. The conquefts which A peace 
[ France had made in Germany , were to be reftored; don Carlos conclud- 
j was to be acknowledged king of Naples and Sicily , but the re- ed. 

! verfion of the dutchy of Tufcany was to go to the duke of Lor - 
I rain , who was to put king Stanijlaus into poffeffion of his 
j dutchy 5 but after the death of Stanijlaus , it was to be for ever 
' annexed to the crown of France. Perhaps the emperor would 
| not have confented to thofe conditions, which left him in pof- 
; ieflion only of the Milanefe , the Mantuan and Parma in Italy , 

I had not France agreed to guaranty the pragmatic fanCtion. 

; The duke of Lorrain was to receive a penfion of three millions 
i five hundred thoufand livres, till he could be put in complete 
| pofTeflion of Tufcany ? which did not happen till the year 

1 1737 - 

I By this unexpected peace the fyftem of Europe was again Tts con<e- 
| changed, the duke of Lorrain having been actually married to quences. 
f the emperor’s eldeft daughter, heirefs to all the Aijlrian domi- 
| nions. This was far from difconcerting the cardinal's mea- 
; fures. When the French queen fometimes ufed to fay to him, 

! that fhe did not think her father had been properly fupported ; 
f he and his creatures in the miniftry roundly told her, Ihe was 
; not to expeClt: that France would engage in a ruinous war 
; merely for the fake of her father. We lhould carry our re- 
\ finements to a ridiculous length, were we to pretend that the 
: cardinal forefaw the difpute about the PoUJI) crown was to ter- 
minate in the acquifition of Lorrain by France, for it certainly 
\ was owing to events, of which the cardinal made the belt in 
| the profecution of his plan. When the Spanijk embaffador on 
: the part of his court upbraided him with having given away 
; Tufcany , which belonged to don Carlos , he told him that the 
obftinacy and injuftice of the court of Madrid rendered it un¬ 
avoidable, becaufe their breach of promife to the king of Sar¬ 
dinia. > had exafperated that prince fo much, that he was ready 
to throw himfelf into the hands of the emperor. The French , 

: contrary to their expectations, came into immediate poffeffion 
of Lorrain , which they gave to Stanijlaus, and they gave up 
Fort Kehl and Phiiipjbourg to the Germans , but not without * 
demolifhing their own additional fortifications. The greateft 
difquiet the cardinal met with, in perfecting this great work of 
peace,. which is perhaps the only {hining period in his adml- 
piftratiop, arofe fropa Chauvelin , tfi? keeper of the feals, 
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whom he confidered, not only as the friend of Spain , but the 
rival of his power. The cardinal pretended that his modera¬ 
tion did not faffer him to carry that minifter’s punifhmcnt, 
for the fecret pra&ices he had been guilty of, to its full length, 
He was therefore contented with his difgrace and exile. ' 

A new war The adminiftration of Fleury , after this event, was a con- 
breaks out tiriued calm, till the war broke out between Spain and Eng. 
between land* . He forefaw that this might break into his pacific fyf. 
Spain and tern, and he again and again offered the mediation of France for 
England, making up all differences between the two crowns. He even 

went fo far as to propofe to Sir Robert Walpole, to procure for 
the Englijh a free navigation in the Spnnijb Wejl Indies , pro¬ 
vided England would reftore to Spain, Gibraltar and Port Ma¬ 
hon. The fpiritof the Britijh nation at this time did not fuffer 
Sir Robert to give much attention to this propofal, and the war 
which broke out between the two crowns juftified all the cardi¬ 
nal’s apprehenfions. The death of the great duke of Tufcany , in 
*737 * "July 1737, freed France from the great annuity fhe paid to the 

duke of Lorrain, and feemed to crown the glory of the car¬ 
dinal as a minifter. The queen of Spain would gladly have 
engaged the court of England to have affifted her in keeping 
Fujcany, but that being found impracticable, fhe engaged the 
French king and his minifter fo much in her intereft, that they 
filled all Europe with remonftrances againft the injuftice of the 
Englijh nation. Their marine was encreafed, and they march¬ 
ed large bodies of troops to their fea-coafts, in order to draw 
* the attention of the Englijh thither, during their war with 

Spain. Upon the taking of Porto Bello, and the other advan¬ 
tages gained by the Englijh over the Spaniards , the cardinal 
could no longer flick to the neutrality he had fo much affed- 
ed; and, upon the Englijh fitting out a vaft armament for Ame¬ 
rica, in order to flop its failing, he once more offered the 
French king’s mediation to put an end to the war. This 
being rejected, the marquis d 1 Antin had orders from the 
French court to fail with a ftrong fquadron which lay at 
Brejl, for the protection of the Spanifh pofleffions in A?ne?'ica. 
The vigilance of the Englijh miniftry in preventing d?Antin'% 
fquadron from being victualled from Ireland, had reduced it to 
a moft miferable plight ; but he was obliged to fail to America , 
where he died, and almoft all his fea-men perifhed, without 
being able to effed any thing in favour of the Spaniards . 
While the fate of d’Ant ins expedition was uncertain, and be¬ 
fore it was known at the French court that he had loft three 
thoufand of his men, their miniftry, in grofs violation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, employed fome thoufands of men under the 
duke de Bouffiers and the marquis de Gevry, in repairing the 
in which fortifications of Dunkirk. This, together with a frefh decla- 
Fran:e is ration they emitted in vindication of d’Antin s failing to Aim- 
engaged. rtca, was looked upon as preludes of a declaration of war j 

hut, at this time, it is neceffary to mention fome great events 

that happened in Europe. The firft was the death of the king 
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iof Prujfia , who was fucceeded by his Ton, the prefent king, 

(long the ally, and afterwards the enemy, of Frame . The fe- 
jcond was the death of the emperor Charles the Vlth, and the 
Half was the death of the czarina Anna hnanouna. 

That of the emperor, which happened on the 9th of October 1740. 

\ J740, was the moll interefting to France , who had fo lately Death of 
\ Guarantied the pragmatic fandiion in favour of his eldeft the empe- 
: daughter, Maria Tereja, wife to the duke of Lorrain. The r or of Ger~ 

! French may be faid at this time to have been intoxicated with many, and 
\ prosperity. Without denying the fact of the guaranty, they its confe- 
l pretended that they could not a df againft the prior rights offences. 

\ theeledlor of Bavaria and the king of Poland , who had been 
1 married to the daughters of the emperor Jofeph , elder brother 
| to Charles the Vlth. The adlive count de Belleijle formed a 
\ plan for placing the eledtor of Bavaria on the imperial throne, 

| and for that purpofe, he received money fufficient to bribe the 
; German eledtors, while the eledlor of Bavaria was declared 
i the French generaliflimo in Germany , and put at the head of 
| twenty-five thoufand of their troops, to take poffeffion of the 
\ Aujlrian territories. Fleury could not refill the* impetuofity of 
l a torrent which promifed fo fair to bear down the houfe of 
| Jujlria , the great barrier to the French ambition in Germany. 
f Belleijle 1 s fcheme was afiifted by the tendernefs of the king of 
f Great Britain , to enter upon a war that might endanger his 
l German dominions, and by the king of Prujfia 's invading Si- 
I lefia , where he conquered all before him. Belleijle negotiated 
| with fuch fuccefs in Germany , that he threatened to give law 
j to the daughter of Charles the Vlth, who took the title of 
i queen of Hungary , upon the baftions of Vienna ; and even the 
king of Great Britain concluded a treaty of neutrality with 
, France , and promifed his vote for railing the eledtor of Bavaria 
j to the imperial throne 5 an event which afterwards took place. 

Nothing but the immoderate infolence of France could have. 

- now prevented the ruin of the houfe of Aujlria. The queen 
of Hungary had madly rejedted all the offers made her by his 

j PruJJian majefty. She was deaf to all the calm exhortations of 
• George the lid, but elated beyond meafure by the difpofitione 
J of the Britijh parliament in her favour. 

Cardinal Fleury was now eighty-five years of age, but though P] an and 
■ he was unable to flop the impetuofity of Belleijle and the prin- activity of 
i ces of the blood, yet he had {kill credit enough to limit the count Bel- 
v execution of their plans. Belleijle demanded to be put at the leijle, 
head of fifty thoufand men, of whom twenty thoufand were 
l to be cavalry, that he might pafs the PJhine towards the Da- 
i nubc, while forty thoufand French were to lie on the borders of 
l IVeJlpbaiia , to over-awe the eledlorate of Hanover . This 

\ mighty fcheme gave umbrage to the king of Prujfia. The 

- eledlor of Bavaria himfelf thought, that, if executed, it 
l would put him, as emperor, too much in th.e power of France , 

| and made propofals to the queen of Hungary , which fhe re- 
; jeefed, and thereby obliged him to throw nimfelf, without 
\ referve. 
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referve, into the arms of France , who declared that fhe a£ted 
only as guarantee of the treaty of Weftphalia. Cardinal Fleur] 
underhand difliked the whole of Belleijle'' s plan, and he was 
furnifhed with no more than ten thoufand cavalry. Some areof 
opinion that the eledior of Bavaria had a fecret correfpondence 
with the cardinal; for inftead of marching to the gates of Vi. 
enna , from whence the queen had fled to Hungary , he all of a 
iudden turned fhort, and marched towards Bohemia . This 
gave a breathing time to the Auftrian generals, but the eledor 
of Saxony having joined the French and Bavarians with twenty 
thoufand men, Prague was taken by the confederates. 

Belleijle was then at Franckfort , and exclaimed moft bitterly 
at the grofs deviations that had been made from his grand plan 


are fruf- of operations. It was in vain for him to complain to his own 
trated. court, where the elector of Bavaria excufed himfelf on ac¬ 
count of the great ftrength of the fortifications and garrifon 
r;J i. of Vienna ; and upon the 12th of February 1741, he was chofen 

emperor, at the very time that Khcvenhuller and the other Au~ 
jirian generals, were ruining the French and Bavarians in the 
field, and obtaining the moft important advantages. Khcven¬ 
huller. , after ravaging Bavaria , made himfelf matter of its 
capital, Munich. Prince Charles of Lorrain was at the head 
of fifty thoufand men, and it was owing to the king of Prujfta , 
who entered Bohemia, and fought the battle of Gzafiau , that 
all the French army under marlhal Broglio , was not cut in 
pieces. The war obliged Laois to impofe new taxes upon his 
people The parliament oppefed them, but by words and 
remonftrances only, nor could they prevail upon him to ftop 
the profecutions on account of the bull unigenitus . At laft, 
he published edicts for colleclintr the tenth nennv imon all 


he p 


penny upon all 


ranks of his fubje&s. It was apprehended that this would 
raife a civil war in France, and feme appearances of that kind 
a&ually broke out at Lyons, but were attended with no mate- 


D??th of rial confequenccs. 1 he death of cardinal Floury , which hap- 
1 annual pened about this time, left Belleifie and the warlike part of 

rkury. tire French miniftry at liberty to continue their plan of opera¬ 

tions ; but prince Charles or Lorrain was now at the head of an 
army, which obliged the French generals, Broglio and Bel- 


r i' m *r" 

* n I^ « 


to retire under th 


cannon of Prague. 


This retreat af¬ 


forded a lively picture of the French character. Infolent and 
unmerciful conquerors, while they had the fuperioiity, timid 
and confufed when their affairs were doubtful. They had re- 
courfe to every ftratagem or war, but were unfuccefsful in all. 


ayitn. their arms, artillery and baggage. The Aujlrians , in 
their turn, were guilty of the like extremes in concludi. In- 
fiead of liftcnmg to this propofal, or to the very moderate 
tc;ms propoied by the emperor, nothing would fatisfy the 
court of l .enna but the utter extermination of the French army 

in 
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in Bohemia. Defpair effe&ed what prudence and refolutiort 
failed in. Lewis ordered marfhal Maillebois , who commanded 
an army upon the Rhine , to march to Belleijle's relief; and he 
was joined at Amberg by the French and imperialifts from Ba¬ 
varia. This diverlion obliged prince Charles to leave the Belleijle 
blockade of Prague , where Belleijlc was then {hut up, to the blocked 
Aujlrian general, FeJHtitz , and to march againft Maillebois up in 
with the main body of the army; but he could not bring him Prague-, 
to an engagement. Neither durft Maillebois proceed to Prague , 
and to the amazement of his own court, he fell back upon 
the Palathiate , but loft more men in his retreat than he could 
have done in an unfuccefsful engagement. 

In the mean while FeJHtitz was obliged to abandon the from 
blockade of Prague. The French took poft at Lcutmeritz , whence he 
and Broglio , in the difguife of a courier, efcaped to take the bravely 
command of Maillebois'$ army, who was now difgraced. His efcapes. 
retreat had obliged the French generals once more to {hut 
themfelvcs up in Prague , where their troops were reduced to 
fuch extremity, that they fubfifted for fome weeks upon horfe- 
flefh and unclean animals. It was then Belleijle ihewed.a ma- 
fterly genius in war, by outwitting LobkowitZy one of the beft 
of the Auflrian generals, who commanded the blockade of 
Prague. The difpofitions of Belleijle were fa admirable, that 
he left that city with fourteen thoufand men, carried with him 
fome citizens as hoftages, for the fafety of nine hundred men, 
whom he left in garrifon to blind the Auftriansy gained a day’s 
march of the AuJlrianSy and though he himfelf was then much 
indifpofed, he behaved with fuch a prefence of mind and acti¬ 
vity, that the Aujlrian cavalry who were fent to purfue him, 
could make no impreffion upon the main body of his army. 

All this however could not be done without immenfe lofs. 

Great numbers of his men perifhed in the fnow, through the 
inclemency of the feafon, amidft the dreadful mountains he 
palled, and he loft all his artillery and equipages ; nor w T as he 
well received at the court of Verfailles y where he upbraided the 
minifters for having fo poorly fupported him. Notwithftand- 
ing thofe misfortunes, in the beginning of the year 1743, 1743* 

France had a great army on foot, but the emperor could not 
perfuade Broglio to hazard a battle for the deliverance of Ba¬ 
varia , which had once more fallen into the hands of the 
Aujlrians ; fo that the emperor Charles the Vllth, was obliged 
like a fugitive to hide his head in Franckfort , where he lived, 
with fcarcely the accommodations of a private nobleman. He 
now law that the French court had adopted his caul'e only for 
their own conveniency, and he had concluded a neutrality 
with the Aujlrians for his electoral dominions. The low ftate 


The 

French l o(s 
the battle 


or the emperor awakened companion in the breafts of their 
Britannic and PruJJian majefties, which at this time was of 
more lervice to him than all the pretended friendfhip of France. 

During the winter of the year 1.742, fix teen thoufand Bri- 
tl Jh troops were quartered in the Nctho lands ; and in May 1743, 

they 
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of Dettln- they began their march to join prince Charles of Lorrani, 

The French court were embarrafled by the ftate of affairs k 
Germany , and gave the command of an army far fuperior to 
the Britijh and Hanoverian , to the marfhal duke cle Noailk , 
wliile marfhal Coigny was ordered with another army to guard 
the pafles of the Rhine, in cafe prince Charles , finding himfelf 
unable to join the Britijh troops, (hould make an irruption 
into Alface. The difpofitions of Noailles were mafter!yj bu 
the Britijh commander, field marfhal Stair, found himfelf fo 
much cramped in his command, that he loft all the advanta¬ 
geous pofts upon the Upper Mayne ; fo that when his Britannic 
majefty and his fon, the duke of Cumberland , joined their army 
on the 9th of June, the French were fo well fituated, that 
there was a moral probability of their obliging their enemies 
to furrender at difcretion. The prefumption and infolenceof 
the French , difappointed all the well laid fchemes of Noailles, 
The duke of Grammont, who commanded the front of the 
French army, inftead of a£Hng on the defenlive, attacked the 
Britijh troops, and the French were defeated with the lofs of 
five thoufand men. Had it not been for the partiality of his 
Britannic majefty irt favour of his electoral dominions, this 
battle, which was called that of Dettingen, might have been 
decifive of the war. The advice of the earl of Stair was, to 
purfue and deftroy the enemy’s army; but king George did not 
chufe to hazard the total devaluation of Hanover by the French , 
and the purfuit was prevented. 

In the beginning of the year 1744, the troops of Franu 
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The 


are pre¬ 
vented. 


amounted to two hundred and thirty thoufand men, befides a 
French ax- very powerful marine. The ftate of affairs in America, which 
tempt an were then unfavourable to the Eng/iJlj, determined them to 
invafion of join the Spaniards , as principals in the war. As Great Britain 
Great Bri- was the only power they had to dread, they formed a plan of 
tam, but diverfion for her forces, by inviting into France the eldeft fon 

of the pretender to the Britijl) crown. It is uncertain upon 
what terms the young adventurer, whofe family had been fo 
often the dupes of French treachery, embraced the propofal, 
nor are the deffgns of the French in their operations, very in¬ 
telligible. Cardinal 'Tcncin, who owed his elevation to the 
purple to the old pretender, had fucceeded to great part of 
Flenry s power, and without doubt, was the firft who fuggeftcl 
to LevAs the fcheme of an invafion. We can fcarcely luppofe 
the French court to have been fo credulous as to imagine they 
could have impofed a defeendentof the Stuarts on the people of 
England for their king; but without any fuch romantic view, 
the Jcheme was undoubtedly founded on true maxims of policy, 
as the invafion muft have created a powerful revulfion of 
Britijh troops from the continent. The young adventurer ar¬ 
rived in difguife at Paris, and the firft fcheme of his reftoration, 
v/as no lefs than that offending him at the head of an armyand 
a powerful fleet with the marfhal de Saxe, the beft officer in 
France, to command under him, in a defeent upon England '< 

Thai 
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That country was indeed then miferably divided by faction; 
but that in favour of the pretender was magnified beyond all 
credibility at the French court by jacobites, exiles and jefuits. 
Roquefeuille , a French marine officer of character, had the 
command of the fleet which was to confift of twenty £bips of 
the line; and the troops, with the young pretender and mar- 
fhal de Saxe being put on board, he fet fail for the Englijh 
channel. The Britijk miniftry, though apprized of the in- 
vafion, left too much to chance j but, by a fortuitous concur¬ 
rence of circumftances, their admiral, fir John Fforrzs, by 
almoft incredible efforts, oppofed them with a fuperior navy, 
which Roquefeuille did not think proper to engage, and fortu¬ 
nately for his fleet, he efcaped to Breft , though with fome 
lofs of fhips, which were driven afhore and deftroved. After 
this mutual declarations of war between France and Great 
Britain were publifhed, and the Englijh fleet fuffered, under 
Matthews and Lejlock , the indelible itain of permitting the • 

French and Spanijh fquadrons to efcape out of Toulon. Monf. 
de Court was the French admiral, and his lofs, through the dif- 
fention that reigned between the two Britijh commanders, 
was but inconfiderable. 

Tranquillity, at this time, might have been reftored to Eu~ ObRinacy 
rope., had it not been for the obftinaey of the court of Vienna , 0 f ,j le y 
which would hearken to no terms of accommodation, though COutt 

the emperor, in effect, offered to abandon the alliance and Fienm. 
protection of France , if he could obtain but reafonable terms. 

The Englijh miniftry were well difpofed, at firft, to accept 
his offers, but the queen of Hungary was refolved to obtain all 
or none. Even George the lid, though fincerely difpofed for 
peace, thought it was practicable to exterminate "the French in 
Germany , and his miniiters came over to the fame opinion. 

The diftrefles of the emperor thus daily multiplying, faved 
him from perdition. The king of Prujjia, the king of Sweden, 
as landgrave of Heffe Cajjel , and the eleCtor palatine, formed 
a league with him at Francfort , and engaged to fupport the 
imperial dignity according to the Germanic conftitutions. 

France now declared war againft the queen of Hungary , and 
an army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, with a moft 
dreadful train of artillery, were aflembled for the conqueft of 
the Netherlands , under the marfhal count de Saxe. 

That general was natural fon to the late king of Poland ', Danger 
and, with, a narrow capacity in all other refpecfs, was a of the 
great military genius. He had feen much fervice, and French 
though a proteftant, his merit recommended him to the com- king, 
mand of the French army. His rendezvous on the plains of 
Lfe was very fplendid, for the army was reviewed by Lewis 
in per fon, attended by the ladies of his court, and in a few 
days he took Menin , Tpres , Fort Knocque and Fumes. On the 
29th of June Lewis made a triumphal entry into Dunkirk. While 
he thus thought himfelf on the pinnacle of fortune, prince 

Charles of Lorrain , by an amazing train of operations, pafled 
Vol. XI. G the 
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Seckendorf and Coigny, the imperial and 
to fall back, that they might cove? 


French generals in 


Strajbourg. The Aii/lrians took Haguenau 


Aljace under contribution. Lewis ordered thirty 
thoufand men to defile from the Netherlands , to oppofe prince 
Charles ; but while he was marching to head his armies in Al- 
face , he fell into fo fevere a diftemper, that his phyficians de- 
fpaired of his life. It was from that circumftance, that his 
friends and flatterers affixed to his name the epithet of the 


Weilbe 

queen 


All France feemed to be in mourning. 1 'he 

princes of the blood,* hur- 


Tied, under the greateft affliction, to take their laft leave of 


Metz in Lorrain. His notorious infidelities to the mar¬ 
riage bed, gave him fome compunCtion, and he ordered his 
ladies of pleafure to be difmifled, while the ftrength of his 
conftitution getting the better of his difeafe, he recovered. 
Condaft The king of Prtiffia was, by this time, maffer of the electorate 
of marihal of Saxony , but afteCled to aCl only as a mediator. He overran 

great part of Bohemia in that chara&er, but in the mean while, 
notwithftanding all the efforts of the marlhals Coigny , Belleijh , 


•.'axe 

the Ne¬ 
therlands. 


fhameful, retreat to Silejfi, 


and 


# 


AuguJl 


fe&ly well recovered, arrived at his army, which had befieged 
Fribourg , and after lofing fifteen thouland men during the 
fiege, he clofed the campaign with the conqueft of that im¬ 
portant place. The vaft efforts made by the French upon the 
Rhine , difabled marihal Saxe , who had been left to command 
the army in the Netherlands , from adding offenfively. He was 
favoured by the mifconduCl of the generals Wade and Ar em¬ 
bers , who commanded the allievi army? but hated one another, 
and, though triple his force, they were unable to bring him to a 
battle? fo that ali parlies went into winter quarters. The 
French fleet was then at fea, under Mcnf. Rochambault , ami 


Englijh 


Ihip 


iifh 


~ 4 _ * 

bottom, A few days after the reduction of Fribourg , marihal 
Bellcijle and his brother were apprehended in the Hanoverm 
territories, by a magiflrate of that electorate, and lent over to 
England. They infilled on having the benefit of the cartel, 
but it was denied them at firft, and they refided as prifonersin 


fatisfaCtion, and then they returned to France . 


dj ufted 


Thequeen Upon the death of the _ _ _ __ 7 

of Horga- withftanding the intrigues of the French , the queen of Hun- 

r y rc ! l °£ es garys nulband, the great duke of Tnfcany , flood a candidate for 

theelecio- j.j ie imperial throne, and the French were beaten by the An 
rate of " ' 


Jlric 

Jl | ^ ' 

Havana, elector was driven. 


lofing 


dominions, 
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dominions, he entered into a compromife with the queen of 
Hungary , who generoufly reftored him to his ele&orate, and 
acknowledged the imperial dignity of his father, upon his 

promifing to give his vote for the great duke. The day for the Her hu£> 
election drawing near, the prince of Conde, who lay with a band 
French army in the neighbourhood of Franckfort , was obliged chofen 
to repafs the Rhine at Nordlingcn , by the great duke in perfan, emperor, 
and the majority of voices being in his favour, he was declared 
to be duly elected emperor. This did not prevent the French Campaign 
king from pulhing his conquers on the fide of the Netherlands , } n t h e Ne- 
In the lpring, rr.arfhal Saxe had aflembled a great army, to t herlands * 
which the king and the dauphin repaired, and on the 30th of 
April they befieged the ftrong town of ’Tournay . The duke of 
Cumberland ', who commanded the allied army, refolved to rifk 
every thing to fave fo important a place ; and notwithftanding 
the inferiority of his numbers, he attacked the French in their 
lines, at Fontenoy , with fo great intrepidity, that they muft 
have been totally defeated, had the Dutch troops done their 
duty. Marflial Saxe was more than once on the point of 
forcing the French king and his fon to retire from the field of 
battle, where it is faid they behaved with fufficient refolution. 

The fcandalous cowardice of the Dutch , however, forced the Battle of 
duke at laft to retreat, and to leave the viftory to the French. Fontenoy, 

It is thought that the allies loft above twelve thoufand men, 
and the French the fame number in this battle, and on the 
21ft of June, Toumay capitulated. The duke took up a ftrong 
camp at Leffmes , and fent a detachment of four thoufand men 
to reinforce the garrifon of Ghent, but moft of them were cut 
off on their march, and Ghent fell into the hands of the 
enemy, as did OJlend, Dendcrmondc , Oudenarde, Newport, and 
Aeth , while Lewis returned in triumph to Paris. 

Thofe lofles in the Netherlands were, in part, compenfated 
to the Englijh, by the vaft n ival advantages they obtained this 
year, over the French in the Eajl Indies and America , and by 
the reduction of Lauijbourg , the American Dunkirk , together 
with the conqueft of Cape Breton. 

Though the French conquefts in the Netherlands feemed The 
wholly to engrofs that court, yet they never had loft fight of young 
railing a rebellion in Great Britain , by means of the young pretender 
pretender. Ever fince he had been driven from the coaft of fails to 
Britain , he had kept up a cjofe correfpondence with the dif- Scotland, 
.contented in England as well as Scotland ; and having commit- where he 
nicated his difpatches to the French court, he embarked on raises a re¬ 
board a frigate at St. Lazare , and putting to fea, he was joined bellion 5 
on the 14th of July by the Elizabeth , a French man of war of 
66 guns. The Elizabeth was attacked by the Lion , an Englijh 
man of war ot the fame force, and the French failors were ne¬ 
ver known to behave fo well as they did in the dreadful en¬ 
gagement which followed. Both fhips were equally difabled 
tram continuing the combat, and it was with the greateft dif¬ 
ficulty that they continued above w^ter, till they reached their 
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feveral harbours. The young pretender continued his courfe 
in the frigate, and arrived off the coaft of Scotland ', where he 
landed, and foon faw himfelf at the head of about fifteen hun¬ 
dred men. He was attended by a French agent, whom he 
called an embaflador, but it foon appeared that he was to ex- 
pe£h but little affiftance from that court. A few fhips indeed 
dropt in with arms, and fome money was fent amore; but 
upon the whole, the affiftance he received from France was 
very inconsiderable; nor was even the money (which did not 
exceed fifty thoufind pounds) fent him by Lewis , but by his 
father, and his friends on the continent. France however, 
who never meant that he fhould fucceed, gained her ends. A 
flame was blown up in Britain , which difconcerted all his 
Britannic majefty’s meafures on the continent. The fuccefs of 
the young adventurer was at firft rapid beyond belief. After 
difarming and making prifoners a large detachment of regu¬ 
lars in the Highlands , he marched fouthward, took poffeffion 
of the capital, and in a manner at its gates, he attacked and 
totally defeated the king’s troops under general Sir John Cato, 
He amufed himfelf, after this, with the hopes of being able 
to take the caftle of Edinburgh, where the national bank and 
treatures were lodged, and trifled his time at Edinburgh, in- 
ftead of improving the panic into which his fuccelfes had 
thrown the friends of the government. 

At laft, he marched forward, furprized the town and for* 
trefs of Carlifle , and proceeded to Derby , within ninety miles 
of London itfelf. By this time the duke of Cumberland was ar¬ 
rived in England , as were fix thoufand Dutch troops, and 
very confiderable detachments from the Britijh army in Flan¬ 
ders. The French made a fhew of vaft preparations at Bou¬ 
logne and Dunkirk , for a defeent upon the fouthern parts of 
England j but they were rendered ineffe&ual, by the vigilance 
of the Englijh admiral, Vernon , and a number of their fhips, 
bound for Scotland , with men, arms, and accoutrements, were 
intercepted, fo that not above five hundred French , moftrf 
them of Fitz James’s regiment, were landed. The young ad¬ 
venturer faw his hopes dafhed; but notwithftanding the moft 
prudent difpofitions of the duke of Cumberland, and field mar* 
fhal JVade , he made a moft amazing retreat northwards, and 
returned to Scotland almoft without lofs. The French , who 
had landed, were commanded by lord John Drummond, an 
officer deftitute of experience and refolution; but the young 
-pretender was ftill in hopes that the fpirit of his Scotch friends 
would repair all the difappointments he had met with from the 
court of France, and his cold reception by the Englijh Jacobites. 
His expe&ations were not wholly deftitute of foundation, and 
the hopes of his party were again revived, by their giving a 
frefh defeat to the king’s troops under general Hawley, at Fal¬ 
kirk. The duke of Cumberland then took the command of the 
army, which he was at great pains to difeipline, fo that his 

fdldiers fhould be a match for the rebels, in their own way of 

fighting- 
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fighting. The latter were then befieging Stirling ; but when 
they heard that his royal highnefs was approaching, they 
blew up their magazines, and made a moil precipitate retreat 
northwards, hi order, as they gave out, to collect their whole 
force, th.a they might light a decifive battle. The many fkir- 
rnifhes and adventures that followed, are foreign to this hif- 
tory. The duke of Cumberland proved victorious at the battle which is 
of Cuiicdcn, and the French troops in the rebel army furrender- quelled, 
ed themfelves to his royal liighnefs, without having done any 
thing worthy of the name of foldiers , and thus ended all the 
hopes of the French from the Britijh rebels. 

By this rme, the States General, after the moil ahje£l fub- 
miffion to the French court, found themfelves ltript of their 
barrier, Marfhal SaxchzQ, during the winter of 1745, taken 174c, 
Brujfels ; and the rebellion that raged in Great Britain dif- 
abled George the lid from lupporting the party of his fon-in- 
lavv, the prince of Orange , who were dellrous to enter as prin¬ 
cipals in the war. In April 174.6, the French king and his 1746. 
general Saxe, were at the head of a hundred and twenty thou- 
land men, and forced Bathiani , the general of the allies, to 
take poll in the neighbourhood of Brabant . The eonfequence y a ft p ro - 
was,that th cFrench made themfelves mailers, by means of a more g Te f s Q f 
dreadful train of artillery than ever had been feen in the field fj,e French 
before, of Antwerp , Mans, St. Guijlnin , and Char hroy ; fo that j n Fl an - 
by the middle of July, Lewis faw himfelf in poffeffion of Flan - d ertm 
Hers, Hainault , and Brabant. Lowendahl, the kinfman of 
Saxe, and fecond only to him in military genius, took Huy, 
and cut off the communication of the allies, who were com¬ 
manded by prince Charles of Lor r a in y with Maejlricht . The 
prince was obliged to repafs the Maefe , and the French took 
Namur. By the motions of prince Charles, he had received 
fome reinforcements from Great Britain under Sir John Ligo - 
nier, and regained his communication with Maejlricht, but he 
found Saxe too advantageoufly encamped at Tongres , to force 
him to a battle. Saxe watched his opportunity, and defeated 
the allies under the prince of Waldeck, at Roucoux. This 
battle was ineffectually bloody, and of little fervice to either 
fide. Soon after both armies went into winter quarters. 

During the operations in the Netherlands, the allies formed Piovence 
great hopes from two expeditions. The one was, the inva- invaded 
lion of Pro'vencc, where the Aujlrian general. Brown, befieged by the 
Antibes, but without effect, for he was forced, by Belleijle , to dipt riant. 
repafs the Far. The other expedition was to have been exe¬ 
cuted againft Port VOrient , by general Sinclair, a Britijh offi¬ 
cer, at the head of fix or feven thoufand men, but very une¬ 
qual to that, or indeed any other, command, for he abandoned 
his enterprize juft as the inhabitants were preparing to lend 
him the keys of their town. Upon the recefs of the armies, 
fome conferences for peace were held at Breda , but the terms 
demanded by the French were fuch, that the court of London 
determined to profecute the war with more vigour than ever. 

G 3 For 
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For that purpofe the duke of Cumberland pafled over to Hol¬ 
land, where he concerted the operations of the fucceeding 
campaign ; and in February following, he encamped at the 
head of the Englijh, Hanoverians , and Heftiam , at Filbert, 
JBathiani remained in the neighbourhood of Venlo , with the 
Germans , and the prince of Waideck in that of Breda , with the 
Dutch. It was thought that his royal highnefs committed an 
error by taking the field fo early in a rigorous feafon. Saxe lay 
in his cantonments, and is faid to have infulted his royal high¬ 
nefs upon his error. It is certain that vaft numbers of the 
allies died through the inclemency of the weather; nor did 
Saxe, who was now created marfhal general of France, make 
any movement till April, when he detached twenty-feven 
A delcent thoufand men, under Lowendabl, into Dutch Flanders. That 
formed accomplilhed general, who ftione at fieges, as much as Saxe 


upon Zea- did in the field, foon reduced Sluys , and a great number of 


land. 


other places, which were fhamefi 


uily given up by the Dutch j 
are flat-bottomed boats for a 


Battle of 


2nd Lowendabl had orders to prepare 
defeent upon Zealand. Here Saxe , ip his turn, committed ah 
error, for the imminent danger they were in, united the com¬ 
mon people in Holland againft their pufillanimous magif- 
trates, and the prince of Orange was chofen their Stadtholder. 
JHaeJirich.t and Bergcn-op-Zoom were then covered by the po¬ 
rtion of the duke of Cumberland between the two Neths ; 

, and at the 
accordingly en- 


but Saxe made difpofitions for befieging Maeftricht 
fame time, for fighting the allies. A battle acct 
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Lajeldt. fued, at Lafeldt, to the difadvantage of the latter, through the 

cowardice of the Dutch. The duke of Cumber land was in the 
moft imminent danger of being made prifoner, when he was 
difengaged by Sir John Ligonier , at the head of a regiment of 
Britijh cavalry but that general was himfelf taken prifoner, 
and carried to the French camp. 

Bergen-op- From that hour, we may date the ferious negotiations for 

Z^omXA- peace, entered into by the French. LevAs , in fa£t, had been 

ken. 


• — 


more fuccefsful than he could have expe&ed, and he knew 
that he would gain more by having the Dutch for his oblequi- 
ous allies, than if they were his fubje£b. He hinted his in¬ 
clinations for peace to his captive, who communicated what 
palfed, to his own court; but in the mean time the operations 
of war went on with vigour, for Lowendabl, in an almoft 
wonderful manner, befieged and took Bergen-op-Zoom, one of 
the ftrongeft fortrefles in Europe, and fituated in Dutch Bra¬ 
bant. This conqueft crowned the glory of LevAs for that 
paign, and Lowendabl was rewarded with amarflial’s ba- 

only to difguife from 
Her commerce 


was 


campaign, 

ton. Thofe fplendid conquefts ferved 
the vulgar, the true ftate of France. 
ruined in almoft every quarter of the globe. She had not 
flow the face of a naval armament in America, but (he fitted 
out two Iquadrons, one under Jonquicre, who was to act in 
the Weft Indies,' and another under St. George , who was de¬ 
fined to the Eqft Indies . Before they feparated, they were 

• defeated 
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defeated by the English admirals, Anfon and Warren ; and rear 
admiral Hawke defeated another French fleet under VEtendeur , 
only two (hips of the line efcaping. Such, and many other, 
were the blows that difpofed Lewis for peace. The empire 
had now an Auftrian head : The French king could reap 
no real benefit from the aggrandizement of the king of PruJJia, 
and the Dutch feemed to be united againft him as one man. 

In Italy , LcvAs had the empty glory of aflifting the Genoeft 
againft the Auftrian tyranny ; but the French troops, under tne 
chevalier cle Belleijle , brother to the marlhal, were defeated, 
at the pafs of Exilles , in attempting to penetrate into Piedmont , 
andhehimfelf was killed. It afte&ed Lewis deeply, at the 
fame time, that the Britijh commerce in the midftof the war, 
was in a more flourifhing ftate than it ever had been known, 
in the time of peace. 

The defire of a negotiation was quickened in Lewis , by a Peace of 
treaty of fubiidy entered into by king George with the court of Aixda - 
RuJ/ia, who had engaged to fend thirty-five thov^and of its Chapelle 
belt troops to the afliftance of the allies. Aix-la-Cbapelle was conclude 
pitched upon for the place of treaty, and the preliminaries of ed. 
peace were actually figned there on the 13th of May 1748, but 1748. 
ftill the operations in the field continued. The French had 
inverted Maejlricht , which made a noble defence, and the 
liege was far advanced, when advice arrived of the prelimina¬ 
ries having been figned at Aix-la-Chapelle. By a fecret con¬ 
vention, it was agreed that Maejlricht^ for the glory of the 
French arms, fliould be delivered up to Saxe, but he was to 
return it fafe to its former owners. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc , by which the Britijh court Firmnefs 
gave hoftages till certain matters were regulated in America of the 
and the Eajl Indies , was far from being either for the intereft French 
or the glory of Great Britain. The only apology made for it, parlia- 
came from the gentlemen of the army, which, they faid, ments, 
muft have been abfolutely ruined if it had not been con¬ 
cluded. Lewis , on the other hand, boafted of his modera¬ 
tion, by confenting to give up his chief conquefts in the Ne¬ 
therlands, but in a defencelefs ftate. He was at that time in 
no eafy circumftances at home, through the jarring claims of 
his clergy and parliaments. They arofe to fuch a height, 
that the chambers of parliament refufed to regifter the king’s 
letters patent, till they had juftice done to their privileges. 

He banifhed them all; but they exulted in their exile, and at 
laft, Lewis diflolved all the known tribunals of juftice in 
prance , and, by his own authority, he inftituted a royal 
chamber, by which all caufes, civil and criminal, were to be 
judged. The parliaments maintained their former firmnefs. 

They were backed by the people of France, as Leivisi was by 
his ftanding army; but after many altercations, the monarch 
was obliged to recede from his high pretenfions, and the par¬ 
liament was reftored to its former functions. 

Q 4 Thofc 
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Rife cf the Thofe differences between the king and his parliaments 

employed all the interval of time between the peace of Aix - 
la-Chapelle , and the breaking out of the fucceeding war, 
which was terminated by the peace of Paris in 17^3* It was 
foon difcovered that the treaty, with all its fpccious1 appear¬ 
ances, was, on the part of France , no better than an infidious 
truce. No fooner was it concluded, than the made preparations 
for fettling the neutral iflands of St. Lucia , Dominica , St. Vin¬ 
cent and Tobago ; but in thisfhe was deterred by the reprefenta- 
tions of the Eng!ijb minifter s at Paris. The moft important points 
of the Britijh navigation, and poffeffions in North America , had 
been left to the fettlement of commiffimes, a fpecies of nego¬ 
tiation in which the French have always been our fuperiors. 
The eftablifhment of the town and colony of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia , gave them difquiet, and they had made a confiderable 
progrefs in fettling the ifland of Tobago , under the authority of 


The 

young 

prerender 


their governor of Martinico, till they were interrupted by 
captain Tyrrell 2 Britijh fea officer. Upon proper reprefenta- 
tions being made at the French court. Ins rnoit chriftian ma¬ 
jefty thought proper to difown the proce.edings of his governor. 
The French made a great merit of this, and behaved in fuch 
a manner towards the court of London , as if they were ready 
to facrifice every thing to fatisfy his Britannic majefty, and 
they had foon an opportunity of exhibiting a fignal inftance 
of their complaifance. They had agreed, by the late peace, 
that the young pretender fhould be fent out of France , but he 
refufed to depart, before the promifes made to him by his moft 
arrdled, chriftian majefty were fulfilled. He even affedted to appear in 
and fent public in the fame places with the Britijh hoftages. Lewis , 
put of upon this, without any ceremony, gave orders that he fhould 

Francs. be arrefted, which he accordingly was, in entering the opera 

houfe, and fent pinioned to a dungeon, where he remained a 
prifoncr for three days, till he conformed himfelf to his moft 
chriftian majefty’s pleafure. At this time, Lewis , to do him 
juftice, applied himfelf with great affiduity in repairing the 
ravages which the war had made in his dominions. He re¬ 
duced half his army, and an incredible progrefs was made in 
reftoring his marine. In the difputes between Sweden and 
Rvffia , he and the king of PruJJia inclined to take part with 
the former, and thofe two powers, as being the natural ene- 

nfirs of the houfe of Aiflria , co-operated together in all the 

affairs of Germany. 

Difnutes At Paris, conferences were held between the commiflaries 
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difowning the authority of the parliaments, and prefling the 

acceptance of the bull Unigenitus This, once more, filled 
France full of intrigues, and produced frejfh diforders, but 
ftill to the difadvantage of the royal prerogative. The con¬ 
ferences concerning the limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia , 
were ftill proceeding, but to no purpofe. The Britifn com- 
miffaries produced the moft irrefragable proofs of the juftice 
of their demands, but it was not long before the difpute ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of negotiation. The French claimed all 
the lands upon the Ohio, and an exclufive right of trading with 
the Indians on the banks of that river. The Englijh , by an 
impolitic adineafurement of the Indian lands there, had ren¬ 
dered the natives their enemies; a circumftance of which the 
French governor of Quebec availed himfelf to the full. He 
claimed all the privileges of trading with the inland natives, 
and perhaps he was too precipitate in unmafking the real de- 
figns of his court, by ordering three Englijh traders to be ar- 
refted, and feat prifoners, firft to Quebec, and then to Rochelle 
in old France. This alarmed the Briti/h miniftry, and though 
the affair was huthed up as much as poffible, the traders were let 
at liberty, upon their being demanded by the earl of Albemarle, 
the Britijh embaflador at Paris. The French court made fair 
profellions, and pretended to fend orders to their American 
governors for keeping up a good correfpondence with the 
Britijh nation, but they produced only daily encroachments 
upon the Englijh trade and territory. Thefe were fo flagrant 
that at laft, Mr. Dinwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, towards the end of the year 1753, fent one major 1753. 
Wajhington to expoftulate with the commandant of a French 
fort, which had been built on the Britijh lands, at the Riviere 
au Bauf, which difeharges itfelf into the Ohio , near the lake 
Erie . The commandant pretended he would tranfmit the 
complaint to his fuperior officer, the marquis Du Fpuefne, but 
took no farther notice of it 5 upon which, the Englijh governor 
ordered a fort to be erected near the forks of the river. 

The whole tenour of the French conduct was equally faith- Encroach- 
lefs, and one of their officers, La Corne, fortified a poft on ments of 
the bay of Chigne£lo , fo that the inhabitants of Annapolis - the French 
royal, though really fubje&s to Great Britain , joined with the there. 
French. The misfortune was, that the wrong fteps taken by 
the Englijh planters and the Ohio company, made the Indians , 
who had too great reafon for complaint, irreconcileable to the 
Englijh intereft, and the French under pretence that they had 
no controul over the favages, gave way to their committing 
the moft cruel barbarities. Major Lawrence was detached 
from Halifax by general Cornwallis to reduce the Annapolitans, 
but found himfelf too weak, becaufe they were under the 
protection of La Corne, and were well provided with arms 
and ammunition. Thus difappointed, the major was obliged 
to return to Halifax j and the Indians inftigated by the Anna - 
folitans or French neutrals, as they were called, committed 

every 
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every fpecies of barbarity upon the inhabitants of Halifax , 
and the Englijh who fell into their hands. Major Laurence 
was reinforced with a thoufand men, and attacked the poft, at 
ChigneHo , with fo much vigour, that he killed and wounded 
many of the neutrals, and obliged the remainder to fly acrofs 
the river, where La Corne received and protected them. Seve* 
ral forts were built, one called Beaufejour , by the French ; 
and another called fort St. Laurence by the Englijh , which pro- 
tedted their refpedtive partizans in that predatory fealping 
war. The Indians and the French neutrals mingled together 
as one body, and were furnifhed by the French governors with 
Farther boats, arms, and ammunition, and every thing that could 
invafions ferve to annoy the Englijh. They committed great cruelties 
©f the on the inhabitants of the little town of Dartmouth , which lay 
French in acrofs Halifax bay, by fealping fome and carrying off others 
America, into a fervitude that was worfe than death itfelf. It would 

be endlefs to recount the number of forts they eredted towards 
the back fettlcments, to fecure ao exclufive trade with the 
Indians , and to annoy the Englijh , while at the fame time 
the commiflarics of both kingdoms were calmly debating at 
Paris , concerning the property of the ground on which thofe 
forts were eredted. The earl of Albemarle prefented memo* 
rials on thofe heads, and demanded the demolition of Niagara 
particularly; but he received little other fatisfa&ion than fair 
words and promifes. The Englijh fubjedts in America , at laft, 
received orders to repell force by force, and to drive the French 
from their fettlements on the Ohio ; but while they were 
deliberating on the manner of carrying thofe orders into 
execution, the French took Loggs Town , with the block-houfe 
and truck-houfe, with all their contents amounting to the 
value of twenty thoufand pounds. Monf. Contrecaur, a 
French officer, about the fame time came from Venango, on 

the banks of the Ohio^ and took a Virginia fort on the forks 
of the Monongahela. 

Meafures It amazed all Europe that the French lhould be fo fuccefsful 
of the againft an enemy ten times more powerful than themfelves on 

Englijh that continent. It was owing to their arbitrary form of go- 
there. vernment, by which every one of their governors or officers 

had the means of immediately executing their orders. But 
the forms of the Britijb conftitution fubjedted the Englijh go¬ 
vernors to checks, which required too much time, and in the 
mean while the French being always ajert and ready, were 
proceeding with fuccefs before the Englijh were in a condition 
to take the field. The latter were fenfible of this difadvantage, 
and a plan was fent from Great Britain for a political con¬ 
federacy among all their governments, and for bringing the 
Indians off from the Frenctj interefl by dint of prefents. A 
congrefs accordingly was held at Albany , and fo fuccefsful had 
the French been in debauching the chiefs of the Indians , that 
few of the latter attended, but they who did, accepted the 
prpfents, and gave fair, but deceitful, words. Upon the break- 

ing 
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]ng up of the congrefs, colonel Wajhington was fent with four 
hundred men to take poft on the banks of the Ohio , where he 
threw up fome works breaft high, and called them fort NeceJ- 
fity. A French- officer, one Jamanville, was fent by Du Viller , 
his fuperior officer, to expoftulate with Wajhington for his 
havittp - built a fort upon French property. According to the 
French accounts, Jamonville and moft of the party who at¬ 
tended him were butchered without provocation. The Eng - 
HJh fay, that he began hoftiiities from an over impetuofity. 

Du Filler , who was at the head of nine hundred men, at¬ 
tacked and defeated Wajhington , and obliged him to furrender 
the fort. Unfortunately for the Englijh intereft, the governors 
and aflemblies were at this time miferably divided, fo that no 
effeftual oppofition was made to the French , till two American 
regiments, one under Pepper ell, and another under Shirley , 

.were ordered to be raifed. The Englijh embaflador at Paris , 
complained of what had happened in America , but was an- 
fwered only by the French court fending daily fupplies of 
troops, arms and ammunition to Quebec, to iupport their 
iifurpations. 

Thefe were fo flagrant, that the Britiji j miniftry took the Troops 
matter upon themfelves, and came to a refolution to fend a fent from 
tody of troops to America to co-operate with the provincials. Great 
The French continued to behave with the utmoft diffimulation Britain to 
and infolence. They even impofcd upon their own minifter America . 
at the Britijh court, the duke cle Mirepoix , who was a man of 
honour, by authorizing him to declare that no infraftion of 
treaties was made on the part cf France. The duke having 
found out the duplicity of his own court, went to Paris , 

.where he upbraided the miniftry, but they found means to 
perfuade him of their good faith, and he was fent back to 
London fraught with the fame aflurances as before. Scarcely 
had he delivered them, when undoubted intelligence arrived, 
that a powerful armament was ready to fail from Brefl and 
Rochfort to America , upon which admiral Bofcawen failed with 
eleven fiiips of the line and a frigate, and fome land troops, to 
obferve the enemy's motions, but with orders to aft ofFen- 
fively. The French armament was ftronger than was ima¬ 
gined, for it was found to confift of twenty-five fnips of the 
line, befides frigates and tranfports, which carried four thou- 
fand regulars, under baron Diejkau , a genera! of ability and 
experience. This fquadron was commanded by one Mr. 
McNamara, and Monf. Boisde la Moths-, but the former, after 
feeing the latter out of the chops of the channel, returned to 
France with eleven capital fnips. 

The truth is, that rhe vigour and injuftice the French mini- Two 
flers difeovered on this occafion, v/as owing to a full convic- French 
tion they had that his Britannic majefty’s tendernefs for his ftiips tak- 
Gertnen dominions, would fie up the hands of his admirals en by Bof- 
and generals. The Englijh minifters, on the one hand, cavoen* 
declared loudly to Mirepoix ? that Bofcawen had orders to at- 
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tack the French fleet wherever he met it. Mirepoix •, on the 
other hand, affirmed that he had exprefs orders from his mafter, 
to declare that he would confider the firftgun fired in a hofiile 
manner at fea, as a declaration of war. Bafcawen failed on 
the 27th of April , and arrived on the banks of Newfoundland , 
but the fogs prevented him from feeing the French fleet which 
was there at the fame time. The latter, however, knewof Bcf- 
caiven’s arrival, and part or them elcaped up the river St. 
Laurence , and part by the fir aits of Bslleijle, which, till then, 
were not thought to be navigable by fhips of the line. Only 
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The fume provocation that jufiifitd Bcfcazei ’& hoffility, jufti- 
fied farther meafurcs for difabling the ^French ; and orders were 
jfilled in England for bringing all French fillips which fhould 
he met with at fea, either homeward or outward bound, into 
Britijb ports. 
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were unfettered by any foreign coniideratksns. George II. had 
been offered the moft advantageous terms by the French mini- 
ftry, if he v/ould agree to a neutrality for Hanover. He con- 
fidered that meafure as fo precarious a dependence, that he 


jedds, who did not deceive him. They 


Britijh 


dude a treaty with the king of PruJJia , to whom they paid a 
fubftdv of feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds v a year. 


The French were unfuccefsful in their endeavours to procure 
the mediation of Spain for a fufpenfion of arms, but they 
brought over the eleddor of Cologne to their party, and they 
had now recourfe to their lafd meafure, that of eredting vaft 
magazines in JVcJlphalia , for the invafion of Hanover. The 
complication of interefts which then prevailed in Europe , al¬ 
tered its whrie fyfiem. The emprefs of R.ujfa^ and the em* 
prefs queen, had concluded a negotiation to which the king of 
Poland was invited, for a partition of the Pruffian dominions. 
The count d’ Aitbeterre, the French embafiador at Vienna , of¬ 
fered to enter into all their meafurcs, provided the two em- 
preffes would abandon the friendfhip of Great Britain , which 
they did by a fecret treaty, concluded at Verfailles. Thus 
the unnatural alliance between the houfes of Aujlria and 
Bourbon againft thofe of Hanover and Brandenburgh com¬ 
menced. 


The 
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The Tea was now covered with Britijh armaments, whilethofe 1755. 
of France were fhut up in their ports and harbours. Before the Captures 
end of the year 1755, above three hundred rich French fhips of the 
from St. Domingo and Martinico , carrying above eight thoufand French by 
failors, were brought into the Britijh ports ; an amazing proof the Eng- 
of the encreafe of the French commerce, fince the late peace. UJh. 

Their trade was ruined abroad, and their diflentions grew at 
home, where the parliament continued fo firm, that Lewis 
was in a manner forced to take its part againft the eccle- 
fiaftics, whom he obliged to make him a prefent of fixteen 
millions of livres, by way of free gift. In America , lieutenant 
colonel Monkton , after defeating the French , took Fort Beaufe ~ 
jour , though it mounted twenty-fix pieces of cannon; the 
garrifon was fent to Louijhourg , which, by the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle , had reverted to the French ; but on condition of 
their not ferving in America for fix months. The lieutenant 
colonel, after that, reduced a.French fort upon the river Gafpe- 
reau , where he feized upon the French magazines. In the 
courfe of this fuccefsful expedition, above fifteen thoufand 
Acadians , fubje&s of England , but debauched by the French , 
were difarmed and pardoned ; and the French fort at the mouth 
of the river St. John, was demolifhed. 

A refolution was next taken at the court of Great Britain of Braddock's 
fending major general Braddock to conduct the operations unhappy 
againft the French upon the Ohio, and he landed in Virginia expedin- 
with the regiments of Dunbar and Halkei before the end of on. 
February. This expedition did not prove more unfortunate in 
its progrefs, than m the choice of its general, who was a 
haughty proud man, and had a fovereign contempt for the 
provincials whom he was to command. He defpifed all ad¬ 
vices given him for being upon his guard in his march, againft 
a furprize from the French and Indians. He joined the camp 
formed by the Virginians at Will’s Creek , where Fort Cumber¬ 
land was built, and fet out from thence to attack Fort du 
Sfyiefne, but left colonel Dunbar with all the military {lores 
behind, that he might march with the greater expedition. 
Proceeding without the leaft care or caution, he fell into one 
of thofe ambuihes he had been fo often forewarned of. Seven 
hundred of his little army were cut off all at once, and he 
himfelf was killed without their feeing an enemy, fo artfully 
had the French and Indians ambufhed themfelves. The fur- 
viving regulars were carried off by the provincials, who be¬ 
haved with the greateft coolnefs and intrepidity, but the enemy 
became poffefled of his baggage, artillery, ammunition, ana 
papers. According to the French accounts, which we have 
little reafon to difbelieve, this terrible defeat (the (laughter of 
which fell chiefly upon the officers) was effedled by no more 
than four hundred men, and thofe moftly Indians , whofe lofs 
was fo fmall, that it is not to be mentioned. 

The expedition againft Crown Point , which was committed John/on 
to the provincials, was more fortunate. Colonel (afterwards defeats 

general) D.ejkau. 
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general) Johnfon, an Irijhman , but v/ell acquainted with that 
country*, commanded it, while Shirley , who fucceeded Brad- 
dock in his command, undertook the reduction of Niagara . 
Johnfon took up a camp near Si. Georgs , guarded with a 
breaft work, and foon had intelligence that the French under 
Dicjkau , after having forced an important pafs, v/ere in full 
march to attack him. Upon reconnoitring Diefkau’s army, it 
was found that he had no cannon, and they began their firing 
at too great a diftance, while the Englijb pointed their artillery 
lb well, that Diejkau was foon abandoned by ail his Indians, 
He feems to have fallen into the fame error that proved fo fatal 
to Braddock ; for inftead of attacking the breaftwork at once, 
he made a halt that he might proceed regularly, which gave 
the Etiglijh time to recover from their consternation. Diejkau 
continued his ineffectual fire, but was at laft attacked by 
yohnjon’s men. Eight hundred French were killed, and Diejkau 
himlelf was taken prifoner, being dangeroufly wounded, 
When he fet out from Ticonderoga , his defign was to have 
furprized the entrenched camp of the EngliJlj at the carrying 
place, which he might eafily have done, but being told that it 
was provided with cannon, and that Johnfon ’s camp had 
none, he proceeded on his ill judged attack. The Englijh , 
however, loft about two hundred men in a detachment under 
colonel Williams , previous to this battle. Johnfon was blamed 
for not purfuing the French , but he had been wounded, and 
was therefore the lefs able to give orders. Perhaps, he like- 
wife was afraid of ambufcades. As this victory was acquired 
fo late as the 7th of September , it had few or no confequences 
in favour of the Englijh . As to Shirley’s expedition againft 
Niagara , it mifcarned through indolence, flownefs, and per¬ 
haps more fhameful caufes. Upon the whole, the opera¬ 
tions in America this year were to the difadvantage of the 
Engli/lo. 

The The fcene was very different in Europe, where the Britijh 

French ports continued ' to be crouded with French captures. The 
conquer court of Vafailles endeavoured to ftir up all Europe againft the 
Mmorca. injuftice of the Englifj , as it was called, but with very little fuc- 

cels, efpecially at the court of Madrid , where the EngliJlj in¬ 
fluence proved fuperior to that of France . The moderation of 
the French, miniftry was amazing, for they fet at liberty an 
Englijh fhip of war, and her crew, taken in carrying govefnor 
Littleton to America. Perceiving that their moderation did 
them no fervice, Rouille, their fecretary for foreign affairs, 
demanded, in a letter to the Britijh fecretary of ftate, fatif- 
faCtion for the depredations committed by the Englijh upon 
the French commerce j but was given to underftand that the 
war had been begun by the hoftilities and encroachments 
committed by the French in America , upon which the French 
made their ufual threatning difpefitions for invading Great 
Britain. This had too great an effeCt on the Englifj' parlia¬ 
ment j but it foon appeared that their true defign pointed to 

another 
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another quarter, and that they had equipped a fleet for attack¬ 
ing Minorca. Their intention was difcovered when it was 
too late, for their general, the duke of Richelieu , opened the 
trenches before Philip’s Fort , the only ftrength the Englijh had 
on that ifland, on the 25th of April. Twenty days before that, 
admiral Byng failed with twelve fhips of the line, but thofe 
excellently well provided, for the relief of the fort, at the 
time that Galaffioniere , the French admiral, was on his return 
to Toulon , after landing the French troops. Byng* who was 
averfe to the expedition, and had no ftomach for fighting, 
arrived at Philip’s Fort , when the French fleet appeared to the 
fouth eaft. An engagement enfued, in which, the infamous 
conduit of Byng (whatever his partizans may fay in his faVour) 
fuffered the French fleet to efcape, when he might have de- 
flroyed it; and without attempting to relieve Philip’s Fort 




returned to Gibraltar. 


fhot 


! by fentence of a court martial, for his behaviour on that occa- 
fion. The duke of Richelieu profecuted the fiege with vigour, 
and Blakeney y an old inaifive man, while his gai rifon was in 
a manner undiminifhed and undifpirited, and before a breach 
was made in the place, capitulated, more difgracefully, per¬ 
haps, than Byng had fought, and was honoured by his mafter 
George 11 . by a peerage, and a ribband of the Bath. 

The French were as much elated by the conqueft of Philip’s 
Forty as they could have been by that of London 
Brill went orjti unfuccefsfuily in America , where 
1756, the Englijh loft Fort O/wego, which was raoft coramo- Loffes of 
dioufly filuated at the mouth of the Onnondaga river; but in the 
the mean while, war was formally proclaimed between Great Ufa 
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Britain and trance. 


ill Augujly , 75 6. 


On the 25 th of Ti 


Britijb 


troops lying at Albany , on the frontiers of New Tc 
found all in confufion through the irruptions of the French 
and their Indians. As he only ferved under the earl of Loudon , 
he poftponed the execution of any important operation till 
his lordlhip’s arrival, which was unaccountably delayed. The 
operations of this period are too trifling to be deferibed here. 


It is fufficient to fay tha 


fOfi 


Vaudreuily the governor of New France , to Monf. de Mon- 
calniy an active able officer, who likewife reduced Fort Ontario , 
Upon the furrender of OJivego, Moncalm, undoubtedly, behaved 
as a ruffian, for in violation of the articles, he not only fuf¬ 
fered the B> itijh officers and foldiers to be infulted, robbed, 
and fome of them maflacred by his Indiansy but gave up twenty 
of the garrifon as an atonement to thofe barbarians for the fame 
number of their countrymen who had been killed in the fiege, 

and they were -put to death with the mod excruciating tor¬ 
ments. 

It was the 29th of Julyy before the earl of Loudon arrived at 
Albany , and took upon him the command of the army. He 
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confequence that year, and the French , with their barbarous 
allies, were left to continue their cruelties. 

Campaign Upon the mutual declaration of war between France and 
in Weft- Great Britain , the French exerted themfelves to prove what 
t>halia» ufeful allies they were to the houfe of Auftria They fent two 

armies into the field, one confifting of about eighty thoufand 
troops, under count D'Etrees y afiifted by Contadcs , Chevert, 
and St. Germain , three able generals; and having pafled the 
Rhine , they advanced by fVeftphalia , but pretended to aft i n 
no other capacity than thofe of allies to the houfe of Auftria , 
and guarantees of the treaty of JVeJlphalia. The other army, 
confifting of twenty-five thoufand men, was commanded by 
the prince de Soubife , and intended to co-operate with the im¬ 
perial army of execution. In that character, Soubife , before 
he pafled the Rhine , took pofleffion of Cleves , Maurs , and 
Gueldres , as did a detachment from D’Etrees army of Embden s 
and all the other Pruffian pofleffions in Eaft Friejland. It is 
not our intention to defcribe this war farther than the part the 
French took in it. It is certain that the king of Pruffia was 
attacked by a moft powerful confederacy, and was put to the 
ban of the empire; but many of the German princes, though 
overawed by the Aujlrian power, were fo backward in their 
contingencies, that had it not been for Soubife , the army of 
the empire muft have been ineffectual. The duke of Cumber¬ 
land was fent to command an army of obfervation (as it was 
called) upon the Wefer\ but it confifted of no more than 
thirty-fix, or at moft, forty thoufand men. His royal high- 
nefs exerted great abilities in endeavouring to prevent the 
French from palling that river, but all in vain. The Hano¬ 
verians. , who ferved under him, were fecretly difgufted with 
the rejection of the neutrality for their country; and even 
fome of the moft confiderable of the Hanoverian regency, 
were of the fame fentiments. Though D’E trees was put to 
great difficulties in that barren country to find fubfiftence for 
his troops, yet he effected his paflage of the JVefer , and he 
advanced againft Bielfield. The duke of Cumberland’s com- 
million did not leave him to aCt offenfively, but under certain 
circumftances; and being forced to retire gradually before the 
vaft fuperiority of the French army, he made a Hand at Haf- 
tenbeck , a fmall diftance from! Hammelen . By this time, all 
the landgraviate of Hejfe Caffel was upon the point of fubmit- 
ting to Contadcs , and D’Etrees’s army had been very conli- 
derably reinforced. He attacked the rear of the Hanoverians 
at Hajienbeck , and obliged the duke, after lofing about fifteen 
hundred men, to retreat towards Ferden ; but the French re¬ 
duced Hammelen. 

Convent!- The difplacing fo able a general as d’Etrees was, at this cri- 
onof Clef- tical jun&ure, exhibits a ftrong proof of the French monarch’s 
iefevcn. weaknefs. The duke of Richelieu^ who had acquired fome re¬ 
putation by the reduction of Minorca , was a favourite with 
madam Pompadour , his moft chriftian majefty’s miftrefs, and 
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formed a fcheme for repairing by rapacity, the fortune he had 
diflipated in luxury. Pompadour prevailed with her royal lo¬ 
ver, to give hint the command of his victorious armies in 
Wejiphalia , and he accordingly fuperfeded d’Etrees. He fent 
the duke de Randan , a moft humane nobleman, to take pof- 
feflion of the city of Hanover, which he did, without refift- 
ance. He iifued orders for the tenants of Hanover to repair to 
his camp, that their contributions might be fettled; and then 
he marched towards Ferden, from whence his royal highnefs 
retired to a ftrong camp between Otterjkurg and Rothenburg, 
and from thence he retired, with his army, under the cannon 
of Stade. The fprings which brought on the fubfequent ne¬ 
gotiation, have never been explained to the public. Stade is 
the ftrongeft fortification in all the Hanoverian dominions; 
nor could the duke of Richelieu have attacked his royal high¬ 
nefs there, without the moft manifeft di fad vantages. George 
thelld had given his Hanoverian regency, by all appearance, 
a fecret power of controuling the operations of the war, and 
they perfuaded the king of Denmark , whofe intereft it was, to 
fend his minifter, the count de Lynar , to mediate between his 
royal highnefs and the duke de Richelieu. A convention was 
accordingly fettled at Cloftcrfeven, on the 8th of September, by 
which the Hanoverian troops, to the number of thirty-eight 
thoufand, agreed to lay down their arms, and to retire to dif¬ 
ferent cantonments in their own country. This convention 
was the more mortifying, becaufe, after being obliged to jfign 
it, his royal highnefs never thought himfelf at liberty to re¬ 
fume his military functions, and Richelieu giving a Ioofe to 
his rapacioufnefs, laid hold of all the Hanoverian revenues. 

The change of the miniftry in England , at this time, pro- An ex> 
duced an alteration in the management of the war. A refo- pedition 
lution was taken to attack France j and a fecret, well-formed, againft 
enterprize was concerted for reducing Rochfort, which muft Rochfort 
have not only given a dreadful blow to the French marine, mifcar- 
but have created a powerful diverfion in favour of the king of r j es . 
Prnjjia . A fleet was equipped in England , and fix thoufand 
land troops put on board it, under the command of lieutenant 
general Sir John Mordaunt, and the major generals Conway and 
Cornwallis. All Europe, France efpecially, was deeply con¬ 
cerned in the deftination of this armament, which on the 21ft 
of September appeared oft Rochfort , and reduced the ifle of Aix. 

The commanders, inftead of executing, deliberated upon, 
their orders, and fo much time was fpent in their confulta- 
tions, that there was forne appearance of a camp on the fhore; 
neither was it plain whether Rochfort was furrounded by a wet 
or a dry ditch, or whether, if the army had landed, it could 
have been taken by a coup de main , as the Englijh generals and 
minifters had all along propofcd. At the fame time, both the 
weather and the coaft proved unfavourable for landing the 
troops, and the admiral, Sir Edward Hawke, declared, that 
in cafe of a longer ftay, he could not be anfwerable for the 
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fafety of his majefty’s {hips; fo that, after long and ineffec¬ 
tual debates, the army returned to England without landing, 
The Englijh commander in chief was tried by a general court- 
martial, for this unaccountable mifcarriage, but acquitted. 
The failure of the expedition againft Rocbfort , had almoft 
proved fatal to the king of PruJJia , whofe enemies endeavour¬ 
ed to overwhelm him; but he made head againft them all. 
Richelieu , who now defpifed the Hanoverians , plundered 
wherever he marched, and extended his contributions over 
Halberjladt , and the old marche of Brandenburgh. The prince 
of Soubife entered Saxony, that he might leave the imperialifts 
at liberty to reconquer Silejia. His Pnjjian majefty fecretly 
determined upon a battle with Soubife and the imperialifts, 
but his motions were fo various and myfterious, that his de- 
fign was known to none but himfelf. His enemies advanced 
without the leaft apprehenfion or diftruft, to the confines of 
Mifnia , where they arrived about the 22d of October. 

The king The cantonments of the Pruffian army were then fo dif- 
of PruJJia tant from each other, that Soubife had not the fmalleft idea of 
gains the the king aftembling his army, which the excellent difcipline 
battle of he had introduced into his troops, enabled him, however, to do; 
Rojbach. and on the qth of November , both armies meeting near the vil¬ 
lage of Rojbacb, 'a battle became unavoidable. The Prujfwn 
army did not exceed twenty-five thoufand. The combined 
army under the princes de Soubife and Saxe Hilburghaufen , 
exceeded fifty thoufand. The king of Pruffia aCted with a 
courage and condudt equal to the great ftake he had depend¬ 
ing, and gained a complete vi&ory, though the French horfe 
are faid to have behaved well in the beginning of the engage¬ 
ment. Night alone faved the vanquiflied from, almoft, total 
deftrudlion. Three thoufand of them were killed on the fpot, 
and fix thoufand taken, together with fixty-three pieces of 
cannon; eight French generals, and two hundred and fifty of¬ 
ficers were made prifoners. The event of the battle of Rof 
bach , gave the enemies of France a very indifferent opinion of 
her troops. Though by the convention of Clojlerfeven , the French 
were equally, as the Hanoverians , bound to articles, yet Riche¬ 
lieu obferved none. He converted his mafter’s money to his 
own ufe, and left his troops to pay themfelves by opprefling 
and plundering the unfortunate Hanoverians and Heffians , 
whom he not only attempted to difarm, but to {hut up in can¬ 
tonments fo narrow, that they could not fubfift. In ftiort, the 

French general was unable to refettle difcipline in his army, 

through habits.of vice and indolence, was daily dimi- 

niflung. It was in vain for the court of Hanover to complain 

ofali thole, and many other, infra&ionsofthe treaty of Clo/ler- 

feven ; for inftead of obtaining redrefs, one de Faidy fet up a 

money-booth in the city of Hanover itfelf, for collecting the 

revenues of that electorate, and the French minifters, every 

where, declared that they confidered it as a conquered coun¬ 
try. 


His 
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His Britannic majefty fecretly fent a comm 
Ferdinand , brother to the reigning duke of Brunfi 
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Hanoverians, whoi mined lately refmne 


refumed their arms, and cut in pieces the French wherever theirarms. 

They took the town of Harburq , a 


they met them. 

French retired on all Tides 
callle of Harburg, was thi 


The 


the ai d drive 
in the the French 
erlike action they per- from that 
Broglio retired over the electorate. 


formed, but it was likewue reduced. 

Aller with the laft body of cavalry, and prince Ferdinand took 
poft at TJltzen , halfway between Zell and Lunenburg , where 
he remained unmolefted by the French. The conduit; of 
Richelieu was fo infamous, that, at laft, his moft chriftian ma¬ 
jefty recalled him, and appointed the count de Clermont to the 
command of his army in Wejlphalia\ and thus the fame troops 
were, in the fpace of one year, headed by three generals. 
Early in the year 1758, the Hanoverians being reinforced by a 
fmall body of PruJTtan cavalry, refumed their operations. 
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Rotterjb 
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They forced them 
n , and took from 
editary prince of 


diftinguifhed 


\ marriage with his Britannic majefty’s eldeft filer, furprized 
count Chabot , at Hoya^ a ftrong town on the TVefcr , in a man¬ 
ner that would have done honour to the ableft general, and 
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important pafs, but fecured to them the pafTage of the We- 
fer\ and all this, with the lofs of no more than a hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

The duke de Randan , at laft received orders to evacuate the 
city of Hanover , where his government had been humane, 
mild and generous, beyond example, and continued fo to the 
ii end. He .. 


fuff 


ilnftead of deftroying, he diftributed among the poor, the large 
jmagazines he had erected; and when he left the city, he was 
f followed by the grateful tears and bleftings of the inhabitants. 


I Prince Ferdinand continued to advance, with the 
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'.bine, which they performed in three 
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men; but on the ia.th of March, they were obliged to fur- 
l render prifoners of war. 

1 their retreat towards the Rl. 

fcolumns, were inexprefible ; but their infolence and rapaci- 
ioufnefs, took from their enemies ail companion for their fuf- 
|ferings, and thouf nds of them were knocked on the head by 
[-the boors, as they lay opprelTed by fatigue and famine on the 
|bighways. When their wretched remains arrived at the 
■Rhine, the count de Clermont , who led the middle divifon. 
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All France was fenfibly mortified and alarmed at the unex¬ 
pected difgrace and ruin of their army in TVeJlphalia. The autho¬ 
rity of the king was leflened by his conteft between himfelf, 
his parliament, and his clergy; and the complaints of the peo¬ 
ple, at feeing their moft important concerns depending on his 
miftrefs’s toilette, became outrageous. The publick voice 
pointed out the duke de Belleijle , as the only Frenchman who 
could retrieve the public difgraces, and he was placed at the 
head of the military department, as fecretary at war, upon 
his own terms, and after making a fpeech, in which he bitterly 
inveighed againft the late conduX of his countrymen in the 
field. The army in Germany was recruited, and re-eftablifhed 
on a refpeXable footing, and the connexions with the emprefs 
queen, and her allies, were renewed and enforced ; but Franct 
was then without thofe rcfources of money which arife from 
trade. The Englijh had ruined her commerce ; fhe had nei¬ 
ther ftores nor feamen to fecure her coafts from infults; and flie 
was, in a manner, obliged to leave her American war to the 
•management of her fubjeXs and allies there. It was evident 
that the war in Germany ought to have been indifferent to her, 
had it not been for her concerns in America , in which fhc was 
difappointed ; but this was far from difcouraging her new mi- 
nifter, who was fpirited in all he undertook, even to a degree 
of romance. On the firft of June, 1758, and the fix follow¬ 
ing days, prince Ferdinand parted the Rhine , with his army, 
in the fight of fifty thoufand French, who retired before him. 
His intention was, to oblige the prince de Soubife to abandon 
the plan of operations he had concerted againft the landgraviate 

Notwithstanding the glory which prince Ferdinand and his 
nephew acquired in this campaign, it is to be wifhed their 
military talents had been employed towards fome more deci- 
five purpofe. They had obtained their great end, that of 
driving the French out of Hanover , but the latter now fought 
in a manner upon their own ground, and on their own terms, 
and were well fupplied. Though Clermont at firft retired be¬ 
fore them, yet it was only to chufe an advantageous camp at 
Crevelt , and fuch as he thought almoft iihpregnable. The 
allies however attacked him on the 23d of June, with fuch ir- 
refiftible refolution, that they drove the French infantry from 
every poft, and they muft have been totally cut in pieces, had 
not their remains retreated towards Nuys , under their cavalry, 
who that day aXed with incomparable courage and conduct 
Seven thoufand of the French were killed in this battle, and 
among them the young count de Gifors x , in the firft aXion he 
had ever feen. A youth fo virtuous, fo amiable and accom- 
plifhed, that his lofs may juftly be confidered as national. 

I he lofs of the allies amounted to above three thoufand. 
The prince of Soubije was then upon the frontiers of 
and Clermont , notwithftanding his late defeat, fent him con 
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fiderable reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand ', in the mean 
while, on the 28th of June, repafled the Rhine, and took 
Diijjeldorp , which ferved for little more than to fecure the 
panage of the Rhine , and to multiply his polls on that river. 

It was now evident that the victory at Crevelt , was of very 
little confequence to the allies, and that prince Ferdinand muft 
be obliged to retreat from the Rhine with all his troops. He 
had flattered himfelf with the hopes that his taking Diffjeldorp 
would have favoured the operations of the prince of TJanburg, 
the Hcfftan general, and have obliged Scubife to fall back 
upon the main body of the French army now commanded by 
Contades\ but he was deceived, for Yfemburg was totally de¬ 
feated on the 23d of July, near Sangerjhaujen , by the duke de 
Broglio . This defeat deftroyed the whole plan of the Hano¬ 
verian operations on the Rhine , as it gave the French the pof- 
feflion of the TVefer, and aii the adjacent part of IVeJlphalia. 

The fituation of prince Ferdinand and his army, was now His dan- 
cptical. He lay with the ftrong fortrefs of Gueldre on his gerous 
right, and the enemy’s army on his left, at the time when the fituation. 
victory at Sungerfbaufen rendered it highly probable thfct the 
French would be enabled to cut off the Englijh troops, who 
were juft landed under the duke of Marlborough at Embden , 
which had been recovered from the French. Prince Ferdinand 
found his quarters daily ftraitened for proviftons, and Chevert, 
one of the beft officers among the French , formed a plan for 
furprizing the Hanoverian general Imhoff, who was polled at 
Rees, to preferve the communication between the duke of 
Marlborough's and prince Ferdinand's armies. Imhoff faw the 
intention of Chevert , who.was near triple his force, and form¬ 
ed the defperate, but brave, refolution of not waiting to be at¬ 
tacked, and to aCt offenfively. He accordingly marched out 
of his lines, and by the courage and good countenance of his 
party, he defeated one of the moft dangerous and beft con¬ 
certed defigns that was formed all that war. The French 
finding themfelves unexpectedly attacked by the Hanoverians , 
with the greateft fury, and their bayonets at the muzzles of ' 
their pieces, fled under the cannon of Wcjel, leaving a confide- 
rable number of prifoners, befides baggage, and eleven pieces 
of cannon, in the hands of the Hanoverians. The badnefs of 
the roads rendered it impracticable for Imhoff to join prince 
Ferdinand's army, but he made fuch judicious difpofitions, 
that he joined that which was ftill advancing under the duke 
of Marlborough , while prince Ferdinand , with no little diffi¬ 
culty from the weather, repafled the Rhine at Griethuyfcn , on 
the gth and 10th of Augujl. The duke of Broglio , and the 
prince de Soubife , could no more improve their viCtory at San- 
gerjhaujen , than prince Ferdinand could his at Crevelt ; for 
YJemburg , notwithftanding his late defeat, {till maintained a 
ftrong poft which gave him a correfpondence with prince Fer¬ 
dinand ^ after the latter had repafled the Rhine. Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand knew the advantages of this communication, and dii- 
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progreis of the enemy, eitner in Jtiejje or Jrianover. i 
French reinforced Soubife's army, and it defeated that of Tft 
burg , at Lawerenhagen on the 30th of September, by wh 


le Lippe , as to check the 
Hejfe or Hanover. The 


feated by burg , 
Brogho , the I 


of Hanover 


the 30th of September , by which 
d pufh their forraging parties even 
Prince Ferdinand's army had been 


weakened before the battle of Lawerenhagen , by a detach¬ 
ment he had fent to fupport Yfemburg, under general Oberg-, 
but his difpofitions were fo admirable, that he joined the re¬ 
mains of Tfcmburg's army, and preferved the command of the 
JVefer , though in fact, he feemed to give up the defence of 
Hanover ; fo that it became doubtful to manv. whether 


Hanover ; fo that it became doubtful 
that exhaufted eleProrate was the real 


1 many, a 
o b j e for 


which 


Fxp' Ji- The bad fuccefs of the expedition againfl Rochfort , deter- 
t'.o is by ed neither the people nor the miniftry of England , from re- 
the F.-g- newing their attempts againfl: their coafts. About the latter 


the French now fought in Germany. But we are now to at¬ 
tend the naval operations of England againfl: France. 


The 


French coafts; 


How 


Ma 


lo , where the troops landed without oppofition. Advancing 
towards that town, they found it was not to be furprifed, and 
they wanted both numbers and artillery to befiege it. They 
burned, however, on the 8th of June, a hundred fail of (hip¬ 
ping, many of them privateers, which lay under the cannon 
of the town, without the enemy firing a finglegun ; and then 
retiring to a fortified poll they had left at Cancalle , the troops 
were reimbarked ; but finding it impracticable to proceed to 
any farther operations that year, they returned to St. Helen's 
oi\ the 29th of June. ^General Bligh fucceeded the duke of 
Marlborough , then in Germany , in the command, and prince 
Edward of England went on board the fleet, which was 


He 


Augijl 


El. 


Britijb 


fleet appeared before Cherbourg , where the French had thrown 
up entrenchments, drawn lines, and made all imaginable dif- 


Englijh 


v it V n —, —They wcic, 

however, ihamefully abandoned, and thofe of the Britijh 

commodore were fo juft, that the landing was efFeaed on the 
6th of Aiigujt, without lofs j and the Englijh, though no more 
than fix tnoufand regulars, entered the town of Cherbourg 
without oppofition. Cherbourg was the moft improveable 
place on the coaft of France for diftrefling the Bntijf) naviga¬ 
tion, and incredible were the fums that had been expended 
upon its mole, bafon, harbour and other works. Its coltly im¬ 
provements had been for fome time difcontinued, the French 
finances not being equal to the expence, but with a defign to 


where 
they de- 
molifhed 


Cherbourg 


Dunk. 
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Dunkirk. The Britijh engineers demolifhed, in a few days, all 
that had been done, and rendered the works irreparable, car¬ 
rying off the artillery, which were all of brafs, and reckoned 
the fineft in France , to the eternal difgrace of that kingdom. 

The EngUJh troops, who had remained for ten days without They are 
the fight of an enemy, on the French coaft, reimbarked, and defeated 
landed in the bay of St. Lunar ; but the fleet, for fafety, at St. Cm. 
moved up to that of St. Cas. General Bligh commanded the 
Englijh regulars, who were, perhaps, too iecure, from what 
had happened, and they marched into the country as far as 
the village of Matignon , being fkirted all the way by parties of 
the French, t ill they received certain intelligence that the 
duke d’Aiguillon , governor of Bretagne , was within fix miles 
of their army, at the head of twelve battalions, and fix fqua- 
drons of regulars, befides two regiments of militia. The 
Englijh then tumultuoufly refolved to retire to St. Cas, where 
the fleet lay, with an intention to go on board. The diftance 
was not above three miles, but the Englijb, either from a con¬ 
tempt of their enemy, or fome other unaccountable caufe, 
trifled fo egregioufly while they were upon this fhort march, 
that their rear, which confifted of the grenadiers of the firft re¬ 
giment of guards, were not embarked, when they were molt 
furioufly charged by all the duke dd AiguillorC s army. The 1 
handful of Englijh made a moft noble refiftance while their 
ammunition lafted, and were feconded by a brifk fire from 
their fhips at fea, which ferved as a pretext for the French to 
give them no quarter. A great number of the Englijh fell by 
the enemy, and fome were drowned in endeavouring to get to 
their boats. When the firing from the fhips ceafed, quarter 
was given, but not before four hundred of the Englijh were 
killed, and fix hundred taken prifoners. The French exulted 
immeafurably upon this little advantage; and though the 
news at firft threw a damp upon the Englijh , yet it foon fti- 
mulated them to revenge. 

On the 19th of February 1758, admiral Bofcawen took upon Lcuijbourg 
him the command of an armament for America , which was reduced 
to aflift in the fecond reduction of Louijbourg. All the Britijh by the 
force of America was now collected, and never was fo nume- Englijh , 
rous a force feen on that continent as the Englijh now brought 
to the field. It confifted of twenty-two thoufand regular 
troops, and twenty-eight thoufand provincials, little or nothing 
inferior to regulars in the field. Fourteen thoufand were de- 
ftined to a& againft Louijbourg , under general Amherjl ; eight 
thoufand againft Fort du $J)ueJne, -under general Forbes; fixteen 
thoufand were to a£t under general Abercrombie , who had fuc- 
ceededthe earl of Loudon as the Britijh commander in chief in 
America , for the reduction of Croivn Point , on Lake Cham¬ 
plain ; and. a referve was left at Annapolis and Nova Scotia . 

The chevalier Ducrour was the French commandant in Lou¬ 
ijbourg, and the Englijh found great difficulties in landing, 
which at laft was effected, by the active intrepidity of general 
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IVdfe, the firft in command under Awiherft, Upon him the 
chief weight of the ftege lay to the land fide, and here the 
fuperiority of the Englijh genius appeared, by their conquer¬ 
ing what their enemies would have thought unfurmountable 
difficulties, had they been the befiegers. The place furren- 
dered on the 26th of July-, and the garrifon, with the irregu¬ 
lars and feamen, the whole amounting to 5637, furrendered 
prisoners of war. The lofs of Louifbourg was irreparable to 
the French on many accounts. General Forbes was no lefs 
fuccefsful again# Fort du nefne , for notwithftanding an ad¬ 
vantage which the Fre:,.:h garrifon gained ov'er an advanced 
Engii/h guard, the garrifon, on the 24 th of November , aban¬ 
doned the place, which is now called Piiijburgb ; but general 
Forbes died of the fatigue he fuffered in this expedition. It 
now remains, that we fpeak of the attempt upon Crown 
Point. 


who are On the 5th of July general Abercrombie embarked his troops 
defeated on Lake George , and being landed, they proceeded towards 
at Ticon- Ficonderoga , which ferves as an outwork for Crown Point ; but 
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detoga 


their march, being entirely through unfrequented woods filled 
with the enemies parties, was both dangerous and difeourag- 

On the 8th of July the army appeared before Ficonde- 
roga , which was fortified by a kind ^ 1 n 


mg. 


of breaftwork eight feet 
high, mounted with cannon, and defended by above four 
thoufand men, while a vaft number of trees that had been fell¬ 
ed before the breaftwork, rendered its approach very difficult. 
A refolution was taken to attack this entrenchment, which 
was by no means regular in its conftruction, before the heavy 
artillery came up. The attack was made with the greateft in¬ 
trepidity, but witbofit effe< 5 t; the courage of the Britijh troops 
proved fatal only to themfelves, as their enemies were fecur- 


ed 


attain# ali their efforts - 3 and two thoufand of their belt 


men being killed, a retreat was ordered, and the Englijh re¬ 
gained their former camp on Lake George , the evening after 
the action. It was fome comfort for them, for the lofs thev 


defeated 

at Ber'/en. 


It was fome comfort for them, for the lofs they 
had fuftained at 77 c nderoga , that colonel Bradjlreet , on the 
27th of Augujt following, demolifhed Fort Frontenac, a French 

poll of great importance at the communication ok Lake Onta¬ 
rio. with the river St. Laurence. 

The all ies The rcpulfe of Ficonderoga was the la# lofs of any con- 

fequence which the Englijh fuflained, during the continuance 
of this war, the moft extenfive perhaps that ever was carried 
on. In all other quarters of the globe, they were victorious 
almoft beyond precedent. They kept the command of the 
led1 i err a re an , notwithftanding their enemies were in poflef- 
licn of Minorca. They were victorious in the Eaji Indies , 
though the French had fent thither general Lally\ and in Africa 
they became matters of the two richeft and moft flourifhing 
fettlements the French had on that coaft, that upon the river 
Senegal and the ifland of Gorce. On the 2d of January^ 175:9, 
the French , by an almoft unexampled ftroke of treachery, 

furprized 
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furprized "Francfort on the Mayne , by which they acquired the 
command of the courfe of the Mayne and the Rhine , a free 
communication with their allies, and free accefs to all kipd of 

prcvifions. Prince Ferdinand formed a fcheme for diflodging 
dvr; from fo important a poft, and put himfelf at the head of 
thiity thoufand men. The duke of Broglio forefaw his in¬ 
tention, and took poft near Bergen, a village between Franck - 
fort and Hanou . Prince Ferdinand attacked him there, but 
was repul fed with the lofs of two thoufand men, and his 
retreat wi’.hout fuffering more, was greatly commended. His 
defeat obliged him to adt for l'ome time on the defenfive, and 
left the king of Praffia expofed to great danger in Bohemia and 
/V :i\n. The progrefs of the French was very rapid after the 
affair at Bergen. D 1 irmentieres , one of their beft generals, 
took poft at IVefei . They overan the bifhopric of Paderbarn , 
and they became matters of Heffie without oppofition, while 
them a ill? 1 d. Contades, at the head of their grand army, found 
ni/'hing t< ituft him. Prince Ferdinand in his retreat, before 
him left gairifons in Lipjladt, Retberg , Munfter and Minden, 
to incorrupt his progrefs ; and was fo fortunate as to preferve 
his communication with .the IVcfer. All the precautions of 
the prince proved in vain. Minden was taken by aflault, 
and its garrifon, confifting of fifteen hundred men, were 
made prifoners. Ritberg was fur prized, and Lipjladt block¬ 
aded ; IVefel was in the hands of d’ Armenticres, who made its 
garrifon, confifting of four thoufand men, prifoners of war. 

After which, he beiieged and took Munfter itfelf, on the 2.5th 
of July, where the garrifon, confifting of four thoufand more, 
were made prifoners likewife. 

Thefe conquefts feemed decifive in favour of France. Bel- The battle 
leijle and Contades entered into aclofe correfpondence together, of Minden 
concerning the means of preferving Hanover and its electorate 
(the reconqucft of which they made not the leaft doubt of) 
from being torn from them a fecond time. Belleijle, for this 
purpofe, laid down a fcheme of operations, the inhumanity of 
which, could not have been credited by pofterity, had they 
not been publilbed from his own writings. It confifts chiefly 
of making all JVeJlphalia a defart, in order to prevent the 
allies from approaching the French in their winter quarters. 

This dodtrims is inculcated in Belleijlfs letters to Contades 
with the gibateft earneftnefs and precifion; and indeed the 
conqueft of Hanover was. even at the court of England thought 
to be inevitable, and the archives of the electorate, with the 
richeft part of the furniture belonging to the king as eledtor, 
had been fent to Stade, that it might be tranfmitted to Eng¬ 
land. Prince Ferdinand had then his head quarters at Peterf- 
hagen , and the French army lay about nine miles diftant in the 
neighbourhood of Minden , but fo advantageoufly fituated, that 
they were unaflailable. Prince Ferdinand made movements 
to draw them from their fituation, and took poft at Hi lien, 
confiderably to his right 5 but left a ftrong body under general 
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JVangenheim , with the JVefer upon their left, and the town of 
‘Thornhaujen on their right; and on the 28th of July ^ he gave 
the command of fix thoufand men to the hereditary prince of 
Brunfwick , with orders to poft himfelf in fuch a manner upon 
the enemy’s left flank, as to cut off their communication with 
Paderborn. Contades and his council of war, imagined that 
thofe movements were the effeCs of defpair, without any re* 
gular plan ; and they refolved to deftroy JVangenheims divi¬ 
sion, in order to obtain their favourite end, that of cutting off 
prince Ferdinand’s communication with the JVefer. On the 
1 ft of July, they left their advantageous poll, and pafled the 
morafs in their front; but prince Ferdinand , in the night 
time, had changed his pofltion, and the duke of Broglio who 
was to lead the attack, faw, to his inexpreflible amazement, 
all the allied army drawn up in regular order to receive him. 
It was too late to recede, and the allies now becoming the ag- 
greflors advanced again A: the enemy’s center, which was 
compofed of horfe. 

gained by The whole ft refs of the battle lay upon the Englijh infantry, 
the Erg fupported by a fmall body of Flanovcriam. It would be doing in- 
ii/b infan juftice to think of delcribing the intrepidity, the difeipline, and 
try, the manoeuvres of the few Englijh battalions on this occafion. 

It is fuiHcient to fay, that they fuftained and repelled the re¬ 
peated attacks of a cavalry, that a few days before were the 
terror of Europe. Their foot attempted to fupport them, but 
nothing could wi hftand the i?r/*//2>impetuofity, and the defeat 
of the French became thereby the more complete. It is thought 
that had prince Ferdinand been a little more precifc in his 
orders for the Britijh cavalry to have fupported their infantry, 
the enemy’s army rnuft have been utterly ruined, efpecially, as 
in the morning of that very day, the hereditary prince entirely 
defeated the duke de Brifac , and drove the remainder of his 
detachment into Minden ; by which the French loft all their 
advantageous pofts on the JVefer. The duke de Broglio con¬ 
duced the retreat, or rather tne flight of the French to Minden 
in an admirable manner. About feven thoufand were kill¬ 
ed ; the lofs of the allies was two thoufand, two thirds of 
whom were Englijh ; and it is but juftice to record, that this 
glorious viCory, which was in all refpeCs equal to thofe of 
Creffy and Agincourt , was chiefly owing to the Britijh regiments 
of JValclegrave and Kingfey. 

The Future ages may find out the reafons why the allies reaped 

French no further advantages from the glorious viCory of Minden, 
retire to than barely to prevent their utter deftruCion. The French 
Cejjel. abandoned Minden , which prince Ferdinand garrifoned, and 

then he let out, when it was too late, in purfuit of the enemy, 
who retired in the molt diftrefsful condition towards Cafe}. 
It is true.the allies picked up fome baggage, plunder, and pri- 
foners in the purfuit, but they milled what ought to have 
been their main aim. They took the caftle of Zicgenhcyn , 

and the hereditary prince defeated the famous French partizan 
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pifcher', but it was the nth of September , before the allies 

rould reduce the inconfiderable caftle of Marpurg, into which 
the French found means to throw a garrifon, and this conqueft 
terminated the offenfive part of the campaign, on the fide of the 
allies. The army of Contades was ftill luperior to that of 
prince Ferdinand. The latter ftill had Munjier behind him, 
an d prince Ferdinand had ordered the Hanoverian general, 
hnhof, to inveft it; but upon the approach of d’Armentieres^ 
with fifteen thoufand men, the fiege was raifed. Imhojff was 
reinforced, and d’Armentieres in his turn retired to WeJeU the 
moft fortunate poft the French had, next to Franckfort , in all 
{fejiphalia ; but Imhoff.\ though he had formed the fiege anew, 

could not reduce Munffer. 

The defpondency of Lewis and the French court, on their Defpon- 
rereiving intelligence of the battle of Minden , was in propor- dencv of 
tion to the fanguine hopes they had conceived before. Lewis the French 
/hut himfelf up for fome time with his favourite miftrefs in a king, 
gloomy filence, and the particulars were explained by mutual 
recriminations between the duke de Broglio and marfhal Con- 
tcJes , who arrived at court The public took part with 
Broglio , who was incomparably the better officer, and d’Etrees 
was fent to direct and command under both. He generoufly 
accepted of the commiffiori, and had the glory to ferve under 
his inferiors, that he might ferve his country. But we are 
now to attend more diftant operations. 

In November 1758, a fquadton of nine (hips of the line. An expe- 
with fixty tranfports, carrying fix regiments of foot, failed d-tion a- 
from England for the Weft Indies , in order to attack thegainftthe 
French Caribbee iflands. We begin with Martinico , reckoned French 
the moftconfiderable of them all. The land troops were com- Caribbees. 
manded by general Hopfon , whofe years and infirmities dif- 
qualified him for fuch a command, and the fea forces were 
to be under the orders of commodore Moore. St. Pierre , and 
Port Royal , were the two principal places of force and trade 
in the iiland, through the middle of which a ridge of high 
mountains ran, the fides of which were frequently interfe&ed 
with deep gullies, fo that the whole prefented a moft uninvi¬ 
ting, difeouraging profpeCl for the alfailants. Add to this, 
the ifland then contained a body of regular troops, and could 
arm fome thoufands of excellent militia, and a large number 
ol Haves likewife difeiplined. The firft attempt upon Port 
Royal , by the Englijh , proved ineffectual, through the back- 
wardnefs of Hopfon , and fome jealoufies that feem to have 
arifen between the fea and the land officers ; and the troops 
were reimbarked juft at the time (as appeared afterwards) 
when the principal poft of the ifland Morne Tortuefon , might 
have been carried by one fpirited attack. The Englijh fleet 
then moved towards St. Pierre , but after fome debate it wjs 
refolved, on the 19th of January , to bear away towards the 

ifland of Guadaloupe, 

Guadaloupe 
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Guada- Guadaloupe , till its conqueft by the Englijh , might have been 

loupe looked upon as a jewel, the beauties of which were induftri- 

oufly concealed by its owners. It was a 1 efs. fplendid, but a 
more defirable, objerft of acquifition than Mariinico, which was 
the poll where the commodities of Guadaloupe were entered. 
The whole of it is about ninety leagues in circuit; but it is 
divided into two parts by a fmall arm of the fea. The eaftern 
half, called Grand Terre, is deftitute of frefh water, and there¬ 
fore not near fo well cultivated as the other part, which is called 
Bas Terre, and is one of the mo ft delightful fpots in America. 
conquered The Englijh attacked the town, citadel and batteries of Bas 


by the 


Terre , all at the fame time, on the 23d day of 'January , fo vi- 
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Eng.ijb. goroufly, that the citadel and the batteries were filenced by 

night, and the town, with the rich warehoufes and magazines 
it contained, was reduced to afhes. The lofs of the Englijh 
was but inconfidcrable, fo that next day, viz. January the 
74th, the troops landed without oppofition, and took poftef- 
fion both of the town and citadel. This was far from com¬ 
pleting the conqueft of the ifland. The country was ftrong 
by nature, and the inhabitants retiring into it with their armed 
fiaves, feemed difpofed to difpute every inch of ground. Ge¬ 
neral Hopjon died on the 27th of February , and was fucceeded 
in his command by general Barrington , a far more adfive and 
able officer. To him was owing the reduction of Grand Terre, 
and the forts which commanded it; but the inhabitants had 
now fortified themfelves in a ftrong pafs, called Dos d’Afne , or 
the Ajj'es Back , which gave the Englijh great trouble. The 
latter, however, with great difficulty, forced their way into 
Cape Terre , which is by far the moft fruitful and valuable part 
of the ifland ; upon which, the inhabitants capitulated on con¬ 
dition of retaining their rights religious and civil; fo that by 
the 9th of May, not only Guadaloupe, but three other fmall 
iflanus near it, Dcfeada, Sanlos and Petite Terre were reduced 
to the power of the Britijh crown. The ink of the capitula¬ 
tion was frarcely dried, v/hen a ftrong French fquadron under 
Monf. Bomparf , landed upon Grand Terre with fix hundred 
regulars, two thoufand buccaneers, befides a vaft quantity of 
arms arid ammunition; but underftar.ding what had been 
done, Ben:pari returned without making any attempt. On 
the :i'th of May, the final], hut important, ifland of Marigedanii 
furremlered upon the fame terms that had been "ranted to 
Guadaloup c. 

Grand France , to her coft, found that Great Britain had now 

plan or the changed her former fyftem of making war, and that her 


o 


America. 


Eiighjh in mimicry was rcfolvcd to attack her fubjedls in every quarter of 

America , fo as to cblige them to diffipate their ftrenglh, which 
when united, had ptoved but too equal a match for that of Eng¬ 
land, in all but the expedition againft Louifbourg. A plan was 
laid down ter attacking ail at once Ciown Point, Niagara , the 

forts to the fouin of Lake Erie , and even Quebec itfelf, the 

capital 
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capital of French America. The propriety of this plan was 
acknowledged, and, though it failed in the execution, it fuc- 
ceeded in the event. General Amherjl , who was then com¬ 
mander in chief of the Britijh troops in North America , took 
upon himfelf, with about twelve thoufand regulars and pro¬ 
vincials, the reduction of Ficonderoga and Crown Point, from 
whence he was to crofs the lake Champlain , and by the river 
Screl or Richelieu, to march to the great river St. Lawrence , 
and join general Wolfe , to whom the expedition againft 
Quebec, the molt important of all the three, was committed ; 
and brigadier general Prideaux , affifted by fir William Johnfon 9 
was to undertake the conqueft of Niagara , a poll of fuch im¬ 
portance, that it commanded that vaft continent, and over¬ 
awed all the Britijli allies among the Indians. The fame drvi- 
fion, after the reduction of Niagara , was to befiege Montreal , 
and then to join the main body under general Amherjl; while 
colonel Stanwix with a fmall detachment, was fent againft 
the fmall French forts upon Lake Ontario. Nothing could be 
a worfe concerted plan than this was, for reafons which we 
have not room to enumerate, and yet it fucceeded through the 
irrcfiftible fpirit and perfeverance of the Britijh troops. 

The French government at home, notwithftanding its dif- Succefs of 
trefs, was in a condition to have fent both men and money to the gene- 
the relief of their colonies, but their marine was in fucharals Am- 
condition that they knew not how to convey them to America , herfi, and 
unlefs they fliould abandon the grand expedition, on which 
was now their main dependence, a defeent upon England. 

Their governor general of Canada , was Monf. de Vaudreuil , 
who commanded a flying camp in the neighbourhood of Mon¬ 
treal ; but their chief fecurity lay in ten thoufand men, who 
had been difeiplined, and were commanded by Mon calm', while 
Monf. de Levi , another of their generals, with another flying 
army, fcoured the country about Niagara . The army under 
Amherjl was firft in motion, and on the 7th of July , the French 
abandoned Ficonderoga , and retired to Crown Point , which 
they likewife abandoned. The French general, Monf. de 
Burlemaque , retired to the bottom of Lake Champlain, where 
he took poft at the Ijlc du Noix , with about three thoufand 
five hundred men, and a very confiderable number of armed 
veflels and boats, under the command of Monf. Le Bras , and 
Monf. de Riga/, and other fea officers. General Amherjl was 
refolved to maintain a fuperiority on the lake, and made feve- 
ral attempts for that purpofe; but through the ftorminefs of 
the weather he did not perfe&ly fucceed, though he did in agreat 
meafure. Amherjl returned to Crown Point, where he found 
fufficient employment for feme months in repairing that for- 
trefs and Ficonderoga. But we are now to attend the expedi¬ 
tion under general Prideaux and fir William Johnfon. 

Thofe two gentlemen without any oppofition, led their prideaux. 
detachment to the cataradl of Niagara, which they were vigo- 

roufly befieging, when general Prideaux was killed by the 

burfting 
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burfting of a cohorn. The fiege was fo warmly profecutej 
by Sir William Jobnfon, that the French , alarmed at the danger 
of fo capital a poft, aflembled from their neighbouring fettle, 
ments to the number of twelve hundred men, befides avail 
number of Indian auxiliaries under Monf. d’Aubry , either to 
reinforce or relieve the place. Sir William knew of their in. 
tention, and made fuch a difpofition, that he gave them a total 
defeat in fight of the garrifon, on the 24th of June. Sir 
William fent the French commandant in Niagara a full account 
of the action, and the names of the chief prifoners, upon 
which he capitulated. He himfelf and his garrifon, to the 
number of fix hundred men, were fent prifoners of war to 
New York ; the women, at their own requeft, were fent to 
Montreal ; and the Englijh in all their conquefts behaved with 
as much politenefs and humanity as the French did in theirs 
with barbarity and cruelty. General Gage was appointed by 
general Amherjl to fucceed general Prideaux in his command. 
We are only now to obferve, that the reduction of Niagara 
by the Englijh , entirely disjointed the grand fcheme of the 
French , of keeping up a communication between Louiftana 
and Canada. 

The above conquefts made by the Britijh arms, were but 
fecondary to the grand objedt, that of Quebec. When Mr, 
Wolfes partition of troops was allotted to him, it was pre¬ 
fumed that he would have been affifted time enough, in his 
expedition againft Quebec , by general Amherjl. In fa£f, Mr. 
Wolfe , who was appointed to this command (for he was a 
young man) merely for his military genius, had not under 
him above feven thoufand men regulars and provincial, but he 
was happy in co-operating with fo vigilant and gallant an 
officer as admiral Saunders , who commanded the Englijh fleet. 
It was the 26th of June, before the fea and land forces arrived 
at the ifle of Orleans , which forms one of the fides of the 
bafon of Quebec. The EngliJ).'? made themfelves mafters of all 
the pofts on that ifland, from whence Quebec appeared to be 
almoft impregnable, efpecially as the banks of the river were 
not only high, but fortified and inacceffible. Both the ge¬ 
neral and the admiral made every difpofition, and ufed every 
ftratagem to bring the enemy to an action, but all was in vain, 
for Moncalm knew his own ftrength too well to leave any thing 
to chance. It was even with the greateft difficulty that the 
admiral could fave the EngliJ ? {hipping from the burning rafts 
and vefTels, which the enemy launched into the river to deftroy 
them. Mr. Wolfe , on the 30th of July, vexed even into an 
indiipofilion by the difficulties and difappointments he en¬ 
countered, made an excellent attack upon the enemy at the 
mouth of. the river Montmorenci , but it was defeated by the 
impetuofity of the Englijh grenadiers, who rufhed upon the 
french entrenchments without waiting for the troops who 
were to fupport them. This check was feverely felt by Mr. 
Wolfe, whofe iaft hopes were that he fliould be (bon joined by 
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general Amherjft. In the mean while, notwithftanding the 
loweftateof his health, he continued his unremitting attempts 
to draw the enemy to an engagement, but all to no purpofe, 
though fome ftratagem was pra&ifed every hour by the fleet 
for that end. He Succeeded when he had the greateft reafon Battle of 
to defpair, and in a dark night, through the excellent opera- Quebec. 
tions of the (hipping, he landed a party at the bottom of a 
fleep afcent, containing a path where two perfons only could 
march abreaft; and even that was fortified by a captain’s com¬ 
mand, and Monf. de Bougainville , who had been detached by 
Moncalm , to obferve the motions of the Englijh fleet, was in 
the neighbourhood; but nothing was now unfurmountable 
to the Englijh. Colonel Howe’s light infantry and the High¬ 
landers were the firft to mount the precipice, which they did 
by the help of (lumps and boughs of trees, and diflodged the 
captain’s guard, and in a few hours all the Englijh army had 
gained the plain, which was called the heights of Abraham. 

Moncalm no fooner heard of this, than he collected all his 
force to give battle to the Englijh , which was the only relource 
he now had, as his enemies were in a condition to batter the 
upper, as well as the lower, town of Quebec. His difpoiltions 
were very judicious ; he filled the bullies in his front with fif¬ 
teen hundred of his Indians , and bell markfmen. His left 
confided of regulars, and his right of provincials, fupported 
by two battalions of regulars, the whole formed fo as to flank 
the left of the Englijh. Brigadier Monkton commanded the 
right wing of the Englijh , and brigadier Townjhend was fent to 
the left with the regiment of Amherjl , which he formed en 
potence to prevent its being out-flanked. About nine in the 
• morning, the French advanced to the attack in an impetuous, 
butdifordered, manner, and were received by the Englijh within 
forty yards of their line, with a fire fo fteady, that a number 
of them were killed, and the reft began to (tagger. It was at 
this critical moment, that the brave j Englijh general, who was 
at the head of the right, and was diftinguiftied by his a&ivity 
and the expofiture of his perfon, received two wounds from Wolfe 
the enemy’s markfmen, who had fingled him out; the firft kil ed. 
was upon his wrift, which he endeavoured to conceal by 
wrapping round it his handkerchief; but the other proved 
fatal, and he expired juft at the inftant that the enemy began 
to give way to the united efforts of the Britijb troops. 

After the death of Wolfe , the chief command devolved upon 
general Monkton , but he being dangeroufly wounded, as he 
was bravely doing his duty at the head of Lafcelle’s regiment, 
bis place was fupplied by brigadier fownjljend , who flew to 
the center, where he found the Englijl) fomewhat in confufion 
jn purfuing the enemy ; but he foon formed them with great 
judgment and expedition, and then the enemy was every 
where routed by the bayonets of the foldiers, and the broad¬ 
swords of the Highlanders ; while colonel Howe with his light 
infantry, prevented any Impreflions to be made by the Cana¬ 
dians 
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titans or their Indians on the left flank of the army. When 
the victory Teemed to be complete ; the EngliJI) were alarmed 
by the appearance of Monf. Bougainville with two thoufand 
men, ill their rear. Had he come an hour fooner, it is hard to 
fay what the confequence might have been ; but the main 
body of the French was now lo thoroughly defeated, that he 
thought proper to retire without making any, but a very faint, 
attempt, and general Toivnjhend very wifely would not, by 
purfuing them, rifk the advantage and glory that had been 
Mined. It is thought that in this a£tion, about fifteen hundred 
French and Canadians were killed, among whom was Monf, 
Moncalm , who died next day in Quebec, and his fecond in 
command, who died on board a Britijh fhip. The number of 
Britijh killed and wounded, are laid to have amounted to 
about five hundred. Moncalm died with the reputation df 
his having fuftained the glory of the French better and longer 
than any other officer could have done in that country y but 
he did it at the expence of good faith and humanity. The 
wreck of his army, after throwing fome reinforcements into 
Quebec, retired up the river towards Trois Rivieres and Mon¬ 
treal. 

Quebec Upon the retreat of the French army, the garrifon and in- 
iurrender- habitants of Quebec capitulated, and were fecured in their 
ed to the religious and civil rights, till a general peace fliould decide 
Englijk, their fate. General Murray , with about five thoufand men, 

was made governor of tne place. The fleet returned to 
England , and all poffible precautions were taken for the fecu- 
rity of the new conqueft, which indeed was very precarious, 
and when every thing is confidered, wonderful. Bougainville 
had been joined by Monf. de Levi , from Montreal , and was in 
the neighbourhood of the Britijh army when it entered Qut- 
hec. Had the garrifon defended itfelf for a few days, the 
Britijh troops could not have fubfifted in the field, and confe- 
quently the upper town could not have been reduced j but the 
truth is, all the hopes of the Canadians vanifhed with the death 
of Moncalm. All imaginable precautions were taken to force 
the two French generals to abandon the field ; but we fliall 
here, though not in the ftri£b order of events, put the Englifi 
in quiet pofleffion of their conqueft. 
but is be- General TownJkcjid returned to England with the fleet; 
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lieged by general Monckton was carried to JSew lork , where ne was 
thcFrencb, cured of his wound } and it muft be acknowledged that the 

condition of Mr. Murray was uncomfortable an^l difeouraging. 
It is true, he commanded feven thoufand men, regulars and 
irregulars, but he was Ihut up in a place where the fortifica¬ 
tions were damaged ; nor had he a Tingle fhip in the river to 
affift him. Levi and Bougainville ftill kept the field, and could 
mufter near twelve thoufand men, of whom, five were regulars, 
and fix thoufand excellent militia. He had fome thoughts of 
attempting to carry the town by a coup de main, but being 

disappointed in that, he took up winter quarters, and did not 

appeal 
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appear in the field till the 17th of Aprils 1760, when he took 176 
pofleffion of the river with fix frigates, and of the heights of 
jlbraham with his army. It happened unfortunately for the 
Englijh garrifon, that it was now vaftly reduced by the fcurvy, 
and other difeafes j fo that general Murray , who was refolved 
not to be befieged, could not venture to take the field 'with 
above three thoufand men. With this handful, and favoured 
by a good train of artillery, he attacked the enemy, and put 
them into diforder; but they fupported their center fo well, 
and made fuch an advantage of their vaft fuperiority of num¬ 
bers, that he was in danger of being hemmed in, and his 
tetreat to Quebec cut off. After feeing one third of his army- 
killed or wounded, he ordered a retreat, which he performed 
with great regularity, but with the lofs of fome of his artillery 
through the vaft wreaths of fnow then lying on the ground, 
which prevented their being carried off. It is faid, on good 
authority, that the French , in this action, loft, at leaft, two 
thoufand men. Mr. Murray was now obliged to fhut him- 
felf up in the walls of Quebec, which the French , whofe 
fuccefs depended entirely on the celerity of their motions, 
inverted on the very night of the late battle. It was, how¬ 
ever, the 1 ith of May , before they could bring two batteries, 
and thofe very ill fupplied, to play on the fortifications ; but 
by this time, an Englijh frigate arrived in the bafon, with an 
account that lord Colville , with a Britijh fejuadron, was in the and re!lev. 
river St. Laurence . On the 15th, a {hip of the line, and ed by the 
another frigate arrived, and Monf. de Levi faw from the emi- Englijh 
nence of Abraham, the two Englijh frigates deftroy all his fleet; {hipping, 
fo that not doubting that a large reinforcement was about to 
debark, he precipitately abandoned the fiege and retired. 


leaving in the hands of the Englijh his artillery and baggage. 


Tfie conquerors of Quebec had heard but few, and thofe Redu&icn 
faint, accounts, of general AmherJV s operations on the fide of of all C«- 
Lake Champlain . Monf. Burlemaque continued {fill at the IJle nada by 
du Noix , and Amherjl was obliged to go into winter quarters the Eng- 
till the fpring of 1760. De Levi, after railing the liege of///& 
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ec ? had fixed his head quarters at Montreal , where he 
called in all his parties, to make his laft {land. It is incredible 
what pitiful Units and grofs falflioods Vandrcuil had recourfe 
to, that he might keep up the fpirits of the Canadians. He 
trufted greatly in the fituation of the country, which he ima¬ 
gined muft neceffarily prevent the progrefs of Amherjl, efpeci- 
ally with an army j but Amheijl’s communication with Mur- 
ray w as now open, and by a well difpofed plan of operations, 
which, though flow, were fuccefsful, he arrived before Mon¬ 
treal, where general Murray arrived the very fame day, ac- 
cording to the plan that had been concerted between them. 
Montreal was the ftaple of the French Indian trade on the river 
bt. Laurence, and Vandreuil finding himlelf at a lofs for farther 
ihifts or falfhoods, confented that the garrifon fhoukl furrender 
and be fent to France , on condition P£>t to l’erre during the 
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war. This happened on the 8th of September, 1760. The 
conqueft of Canada was completed by the taking of Montreal, 
which general Amherft immediately entered; and never, per¬ 
haps, was a general better ferved than he was on this occafion 
by the generals Murray , Gage, Sir William Johnfon, colonel 
Haviland , and many other of his officers. The humanity of 
the Englijh manifefted itfelf through every ftep of thofe long 
expeditions. No violence, no robbing, no plundering was 
offered to any who remained quiet in their habitations, not- 
withffanding the grofs provocations the Englijh had received; 
and they even relieved their enemies, who were in the molt 
deplorable condition for want of fubfiftence, with their own 
bread and victuals. The French court, in the fummer, made 
a faint attempt to prevent this cataftrophe, fo difgraceful to 
themfelves, from taking place. Captain Byron had intelligence 
that three French frigates, and about twenty fail of veflels 
with troops and military (lores for the garrifon of Montreal, 
had taken refuge in the bay of Chaleurs, where he took and 
deftroyed them all. 

While Canada was conquering, the French found means to 
render the Cherokees , a powerful Indian nation, who had made 
great profeffions of friendship to the Englijh, their enemies. 
As they lay in the neighbourhood of the Creeks , another 
powerful nation, there was the greater danger in their revolt, 
which was attended by the molt (hocking fcalpings and bar¬ 
barities upon the Englijh. Mr. Lyttelton was then governor 
of Carolina, and finding all his endeavours to reduce them in 
vain, he marched into their country with eleven hundred 
men ; but with fuch a (hew of refolution, that the barbarians 
thought their entire deftru£tion was at hand, and on the 26th 
of December , they agreed to a peace upon the governor’s own 
terms. No fooner was he returned to Carolina , than the in¬ 
habitants renewed all their barbarities, and blocked up the 
forts Edward and Loudon. Mr. Amherjl hearing of their faith- 
lefs proceedings, immediately fent colonel Montgomery with 
twelve hundred men under his command, and by forced 
marches he arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Keowee, one 
of the Cherokee towns. Apprehending that the favages were 
not apprized of his arrival, he fent a detachment of his light 
infantry againft that village, who put to death all the men 
they found there, with their bayonets; when he himfelf with 
the main body proceeded againft EJlatoe , which they found 
abandoned, but they put to death all the Indians who fell into 
their hands. It was furprizing to fee the plenty with which 
this town was ftored ; all which the Englijh took pofleffion of, 
and laid the town itfelf in a(hes. The trunk of an Euglijl)- 
man s body who had been tortured and put to death that 
morning, encreafed the fury of the Britijh detachment to fuch 
a degree, they gave no quarter to the barbarians they met 
with, but the greateft part of them efcaped into their woods, 
'i his expedition fuggefted the firft idea of the arts with 
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which the French had fpirited up thofe favages againft the 
Englijh. They feemed to pollefs induftry and order in their 
habitations; they were far from being deftitute of the con- 
veniencies of life, and the foldiers made fome booty in money, 
watches, cloaths and peltry. After it was thought they had 
been fufficiently chaftifed, they were invited to a treaty, and 
to be admitted to terms; but they ftill continued obftinate, 
and colonel Montgomery was forced to make a fecond irruption 
into their middle fettlements on the 24th of "June. This 
proved an expedition of more difficulty than had been forefeen. 
His men were obliged to march through a continued train of 
ambufhes, fome of his officers and horfes were killed, and 
about the beginning of July , he faw a neceffity of returning 
to Fort Prince George , which he accordingly did after lofing 
in the whole of his expedition about feventy men. The 

fome of whom 
befieged Fort 
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wore their habits and fpoke their language, 

Loudon belonging to the Englijh , and commanded by captain 
Dernere , and, notwithftanding their rudenefs in fuch operations,- 
reduced it to fuch difficulties, that the garrifon was obliged to 
capitulate on condition of their being allowed to march to the 
Englijh fettlements; but they fcarcely had been gone fixteen 
miles, when they were furrounded by a body of the favages, 
who maffacred all the officers, excepting one captain Stuart , 
who had ferved as interpreter, killed twenty-five foldiers, and 
carried the reft into a flavery that was worfe than death. 

We fhall omit, in this place, any detail of the negotiations Profperoas 
for peace, which were now upon the anvil, as they are moft ftateof the 
intelligible when they are not intermixed with warlike ope- French in 

and proceed to the war in Germany . In the be- Germany , 
ginning of the year 1761, the French were in poffeffion of all 1761. 
the country of Hejfe , the county of Hanau , and the city of 
Gottingen , by which they had a ready entrance into the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover. Thefe were alarming confiderations, as 
it appeared, that notwithftanding the glorious victories the 
allies had atchieved, the French were in fact their fuperiors in 
Germany. Prince Ferdinand , in this uncomfortable, and in¬ 
deed defperate, fituation, unknown to his enemies, divided his 
army into three parts, and putting himfelf in the center, he 
advanced towards Caffe J then in pofleffion of the French. The 
hereditary prince commanded the right wing, and leaving the 
country of Hejfe to the eaftward, he carried his arms into the 
very heart of the French quarters; and the left wing, which 
was commanded by general Sporken , penetrated into Thuringia. 

This expedition was executed with vaft luftre by the confede- but they 
rates, who drove the French every where before them, and it is a;e c’if- 
thought that had their whole army been encamped upon a lodged bv 
plain, it muft have been defeated by the ardour of the allies, the "allies. 
The reafons given for the attempt, were to cut off the com¬ 
munication between the French and the army of the empire; 
to open a communication with the Prrjf;ans } and to prevent 
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Gottingen from being relieved. All thofe fchemes were more 
fpecious than folid, for though the French retired with incre¬ 
dible precipitation, yet the allies were guilty of irreparable 
errors by following them fo inconfiderately as they did, while 
they had behind them Caffel, Gottingen , and a vaft number of 
other fortified places and pofts. The hereditary prince at¬ 
tempted to furprize Fritzlar, and was repulfed; but upon 
bringing up cannon, the place capitulated upon honourable 
terms. The marquis of Granby , who commanded the EngliJ 
reduced feveral forts and caftles in the neighbourhood, but the 
Hanoverians were repulfed in attacking Mar purg, where one 
of their beft generals, Briendenbach , was killed. The French 
continued to retire towards Franckfort on the Mayne, and five 
of their capitalftores, containing moft amazing quantities of 
grain and flour, fell into the hands of the allies, 
who are After the French had been driven out of the open country 
worked in G f HeJJe, prince Ferdinand gave orders for blockading Ziegen - 
their turn, hayn and Marpurg , and made difpofitions for the fiege of Cajfel , 

rvhich was now the great objedb of the campaign, if not of 
the war; as upon that depended the fate of Gottingen , and 
confequently of Hanover. When preparations were making 
foF this fiege, general Sporken had proceeded fo far on the fide 
of Saxony, that he was joined by a body of Prujftans, and on 
the 14th of February, he defeated the French and Saxons at 
Langenfaltze upon the Unftrut. After this, the French and the 
army of the empire fell back upon Bamberg , and Sporken had 
nothing to oppofe him on that fide ; but thofe fuccefles were 
as unfortunate as they were fpecious, for while Sporken was 
pufliing his advantages on the TVerra and the Unftrut, De 
Faux, the French governor of Gottingen, routed a large Hano¬ 
verian convoy, took Dunderjiadt, and a number of places in 
the neighbourhood, and at lafl difabled Mr. Sporken either 
from co-operating with the main army, or from returning by 
the way he had advanced. 

Caffel was by this time inverted, and marfhal Broglie, who, 
upon the whole, behaved with incomparable abilities, recalled 
all his out detachments, and united them in one body, for 
raifing the fiege of Cajfel, while the force of the allies was 
diffipated in too many fervices. Thegarrifon of Cajfel confided 
of feventeen battalions, under the count de Broglio, befides 
other corps. Prince Ferdinand had, in his rear, three ftrong 
pofts of the enemy, and their main army in his front. Mar- 
ftial Broglio foon availed himfelf of his compacted fituation, 
and the disjointed ftate of his enemies. He attacked and de¬ 
feated the hereditary prince near Strangerode, where two thou- 
fand prisoners were made, and the Hejfian , Hanoverian and 
Brunjwick foot were broken. This action difeouraged the 
allies more, perhaps, than it ought to have done, for the fiege 
of Cajfel and Ziegenhayn were immediately raifed, and they fell 
back upon the luymcl, after once more abandoning the whole 
country of Hejfe to the enemy. All the advantage that ac- 
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crued to the allies from the firft glaring fuccefs, confifted in 
retarding the farther operations of the French , who otherwife 
might have perhaps driven their enemies out of Germany . On 
the other hand, the allies loll a great number of men by the 
feverity of the campaign. Towards the latter end of June y 
the two capital bodies of the French , that under marfhal 
Broglio , and that under Soubife , made motions for a junction. 

They were oppofed on the 29th by general Sporken , who lay 
in the front of the allies, but he was beat, and this obliged 
the German general of the allies to fall back in his turn upon 
the Lippe , by which the French became mailers of Warburgy 
Dringleburg , and Paderbern . A partizan kind of a war then 
followed under general Luckner and others, moftly to the ad¬ 
vantage of the allies, and many marches and counter-marches 
were made v/ith great appearance of art and generallhip; but the 
latter feems to have lain on the fide of the French , for Broglio 
effeited his junction with Soubife at Soe/t, between Lipjiadt and 
flam, almoft within fight of the allies. 

This brought on the battle of Kirch Denkern^ in which the hut they 
Britijh troops performed wonders, and the French were de- gain the 
fcated with the lols, as is faid, of five thoufand men. The battle of 
allies, as ufual, even by this viilory, obtained nothing but Kirch 
glory, excepting a frefti mifunderftandlng between Broglio Denkertt* 
pnd Soubife , each endeavouring to clear himfelf of the blame 
of the defeat. The court of France was filled with memorials 
and inveitives on both fides. Broglio blamed Soubife for hav¬ 
ing deferred his attack too l,ong. Soubife accufed Broglio of 
having begun his too early. The impartial part of the public 
was on the fide of Broglio. Be that as it will, it is certain that 
the allies were lofers by the victory they gained, and the 
French were in a better condition after the defeat than before. 

The army under Soubife palled the Lippe , and prepared tQ 
befiege Munfar $ that under Broglio , palled the JVefcr , and 
pointed its march towards Hanover. The hereditary prince 
obferved the former, and prince Ferdinand the latter. The 
partizan war was again renewed, to the difgrace indeed of 
Doth fides, though the allies had generally the advantage it* 
the fkirmilhes. The hereditary prince, by taking Dorjleny 
obliged Soubife to abandon the fiege of Munfler , and in pro¬ 
portion as Broglio advanced towards Hanover , prince Ferdi¬ 
nand threatened Hejfe’y from whence he drew all his fubfift- 
ence. In the main, however, the great outlines of the French 
operations were more judicious and regular than thofe of the 
allies, and Broglio , at laft, took up a camp, from which he was 
equally enabled to advance againll Hanover or towards Hejfe y 
befides taking feveral places in the foreft of Hartz, and laying 
vaft trails of that country under contribution ; while prince 
Xavier of Saxony , bombardecl and took IVolfenbuttef and ad¬ 
vanced to befiege Brwfwick. 

This fudden turn of war in favour of France , juftifies the The 

observation we have fo often made, that the French profpered French 
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profper by by their defeats. The reafon is, that the whole of their plan 
their dc- was better laid, and they had more regard than the allies had, 

to their refources. When prince Xavier was marching to¬ 
wards Brunfwick , that duke retired to Hamburgh , where he 
met v\ivh the elector of Hejfe, who had been in like manner 
driven from his capital 5 but the city and dutchy of Brunfwick 

was delivered by the .hereditary prince, who obliged the 
enemy likewife to abandon THolfcnhuttel. Prince Ferdinand s 
attention having thus for fome time been diverted to his native 
country; Soubife had nothing in the field to withftand him, 
and his troops laid wafte IVeJlphalia in a manner infamoufly 
barbarous. They took Ofnaburg , which they plundered, and 
treated the inhabitants with the utmoft inhumanity. They 
took Embden , where their rapacioufnefs v/as fo intolerable, 
rhat they were driven out of it by the boors of the neighbour¬ 


ing country; and on the 3d of Odiober, they made the garrifon 
of Meppen on the Ems. confifting of five thoufand men, pri- 
foners of war. The French , after that, attempted to furprize 
Bremen , which mnft have given them pofleffion of the TVefer , 
and have cut off the Englijh from their fubfiftence. The 
emerprize might have fucceeded, had it not been that their 
oppreffions and rapacioufnefs inspiring the inhabitants with 
horror, they joined the garrifon, and drove the French from 


cy in 
France. 


their city with lofs and marne. All this time, prince Ferdi¬ 
nand remained in a ffate next to ina&ivity, with his head 
quarters at Buhne , and his lines extending from thence towards 
JHamine ten. 

A national • The Ioffes which France fuffered in A?nerica and Germany 
bankrupt- were but {lightly felt in that kingdom, in comparifon to the 

total bankruptcy to which her court had been reduced during 
the courfe of the war. This bankruptcy was publicly owned, 
and perhaps aggravated by the French minifferial papers, and 
it had an effect very little forefeen by thofe who were unac¬ 
quainted with the true character of the French. They could 
not bear to fee their king coining even his table plate into 
money for the payment of his armies, and abridging himfelf 
and his family in the common decencies due to their rank. 
Cities, communities and private perfons ran to fupply him 
with all they had, and as his defeats had rendered his arms 
profperous, fo his bankruptcy rendered his treafury rich. The 
narrow efcape he had met with from the knife of Da?nien , a 
hair brained Euthufiaff, who was put to death under the moll 
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exquiiite tortures, had endeared his perlon to his people, and 
the campaign of the year 1762, prornifed great matters in his 
favour. In the difpute between Brog/io and Soubife , the mif- 
S.; took part with the latter, and the former was difgraced. 

lome reafon, that notv/ithfianding his 
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great qualifies, that l»e was of a difpofition that would rather 
lufik; d lib race from an enemv. than fee the advancement of a 


veer, thoognr 

WJ 


v/itn 


re; a. j grace ironi an enemy, 
fe’lovv officer whom hr hated. 


Soubife fucceeded Broelzo in his 


command, and with him was joined marfhal D'Etrees . That 

general 
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general had been Tent from court, to reftore to the army that 
difcipline which the differences between the two generals had 
entirely aboliihed, and he generoufly agreed to ferve under 
them, though he was fenior to both. Their army was polled 
on the JVefer , and another was given to the prince of Conde on 
the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand lay encamped behind the The 
j)ytnel, to obferve the motions of Souhife , as the hereditary French 
prince did thofe of Conde , in the bifhopric of Munjler. Sou - beaten at 
life's army was encamped to great advantage at Graebenjiein , Graeben - 
on the frontiers of HeJJe^ where prince Ferdinand ', who began jlein. 
to apprehend that the councils of England were preponderating 
towards peace, refolved to attack them. He ordered general 
Luckner to pafs the JVefer in the night time, and take poft in 
the rear of the enemy, as general Sporken did on their flank. 

He himfelf attacked the cemer, and the left of the French was 
charged by lord Granby , on June the 24th. The attack was 
fo fudden, that the French were inftantly thrown into diforder, 
and mull have been totally routed, had not their retreat been 
favoured by Monf. de Stainville , an excellent officer, who 
threw himfelf into a neighbouring wood at the head of his de¬ 
tachment, the far greateft part of which was cut off or made 
prifoners ; while the remainder flickered themfelves under the 
cannon of CafJ'cL or fled acrofs the Fidda. 

In the battle of Graebenjiein , the French troops amounted to The here 
a hundred battalions, while thofe of the allies did not exceed ditary 
fixty. Of the former, two thoufand feven hundred and fifty prince 
common men, and one hundred and fixty-two officers were beaten at 
made prifoners ; but their greateft lofs, was that of their re- JokanniJ - 
putation, and their being driven from their ftrong encamp- berg. 
ment. Lord Granby , and lord Frederic Cavendijh , pufhed for¬ 
ward a body of Engli/lo, who defeated Monf. de Rochambcau at 
Hombourg ; and the communication between the French army 
and Franckfort and Gottingen was for fome time interrupted. 

In the middle of Augujl , the garrifon of Gottingen abandoned 
the place, and about this time, a number of brave a&ions 
were performed by the allied generals. Prince Xavier of 
Saxony was forced to abandon his advantageous poft upon the 
Lahnc , and to join the main army on the eallward of the Fulda y 
near Munden , A detachment of the allies palled the Fulda in 
fight of the French army, and defeated prince Xavier's corps. 

0 tainville, who lay in the neighbourhood, made a motion with 
ten thoufand men to fupport the prince, and prince Frederic 
of Brunfwick took that opportunity of entering the encamp¬ 
ment Stainville had pofieiffed, where he levelled all the works 
and made eleven hundred prifoners. SoubiJe now found him¬ 
felf in a fituation next to defperate, and the prince of 6VW ; 
was advancing by forced marches, from the Lower Rhine- } to 
his relief, when SoubiJe decamped, and took an impregnable, 
poft upon the heights of AFulJwgcn, waiting till they could 
effeft their jun£tion with the prince of Conde. The latter was 

narrowly watched by the hereditary prince, who attacked 

I 4 a detach- 
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a detachment from the main army at JohanniJberg , near the 
JVefer. The hereditary prince, at firff, carried all before 
him, but the detachment receiving fupplies from the main 
body, he was defeated, and wounded on the hip-bone, with 
the lofs of three thoufand men killed, wounded, and taken 
prifoners. His defeat did not operate much to\the difadvan- 
tage of the allies, whofe main object now, was the fiege of 
Cajfel. 

Defpcrate No fooner was it formed by prince Ferdinand , than the 
aftion at French repaired the Labne , and advanced towards Mar purg ; 
Bucker but on the 26th of September , they were again driven beyond the 
Mu hi. Lahne. It was now known in both camps, that a peace was 

as good as concluded between France and England ; and this 
Teemed to infpire the combatants with double fury. Every 
hour was marked by fome bloody fkirmifh, that at Bucker 
Muhl , near Amonebourg , exceeding all belief. The difpute 
was about a bridge over the Ohme , which commanded a poft 
advantageous for the French reducing Amonebourg. The French 
pofiefled a mill on the one end of the bridge, and the allies a 
fmall redoubt on the other. The artillery, from two pieces, 
by degrees arofe to twenty-five heavy cannon on eacnfidej 
and the men, from an hundred, were augmented to feventeeii 
complete battalions. The firing continued without intermif- 
fion for fifteen hours, till at laft, the beft rampart that each 
fide had, was formed by the dead bodies of their companions^ 
Night put an end to the difpute, and the allies kept pofleffion 
of their redoubt, as the French did of their mill, but the latter 
took the caftle of Amonebourg. Even that acquifition did not 
interrupt the fiege of Cajfel , which was furrendered on the ift of 
Prelimina- November •, and that of 'Llegenhayn was formed when authentic 
riesfigned. intelligence arrived in both camps, that preliminaries pf peace 

were figned between France and Great Britain. 

Conqiieft The death of George IT. and the acceflion of his grandlon to 
of Ma*/'- the crown of Great Britain , occafioned an alteration in the 

4 - ^ ft v | • 

nho by the miniitry, but none in the meafures that had been taken either 
Englijh. for making peace or war. The French were Hill in pofieflion 

o $ Martinica, which gave them a tone of importance in the 
negotiations that were going forward for peace. We are here 
jult to mention, that the late miniflxy had at a vaft expence 
reduced the little ifland of Belleijle , and its fortifications, to, 
prove to all Europe , how unable France was even to defend her 
own coafts, when vigoroufly attacked. The progrefs made 
by the Englijh in the war, and the evident imbecillity of France 
grew alarming to Spain , and the famous family compact was 
formed, by which the interefts of the two branches of the 
houfe of Bourbon became the fame. It was eafy for Great 
Britain to forefee, that fhe mult foon be at war with the Spa¬ 
niards, and that they would derive great advantages from their 
allies being in pofl'cffion of Martinico. A greater armament 
than ever had .been feen in the TVeJl Indies , was equipped 

under rear admiral Rodney , who commanded the fea, as general 

Monition 
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Monkton did the land, forces; the latter amounting to about 

twelve thoufand men. On the 7th of 'January , 1762, the 
Englijh fleet came before Martinico, and landed their troops at 
fas Navire , though proper difpofttions had been made there 
to oppofe them. The whole illand, at this time, might be 
looked upon as one continued fortification; but its chief 
ftrength lay in two ftrong polls, the one called Mont Tortucjon, 
and the other Monf Gamier, which at once commanded and 
protected the town and citadel of Port Royal, againft which 
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Englijh 


Martinico 


been long the dread of the Englijh marine in the Wejl 
and fuch was the ardour of the failors to reduce it, that they 
I dragged the cannon by the ftrength of their hands three milee 
lover land, to the liege. The grenadiers and light troops were 
equally ardent and impetuous, fo that the enemy in a lhort 
lime, notwithftanding the amazing ftrength of their fituation, 
was driven firlt from Mont Tortucfon , and then from Mont 
Qarnicr, into Port Royal, which capitulated on the 4th of Fe r 
britary. ’ St. Pierre, the capital of the illand, remained Hill tq 
be reduced, and it was thought that it would be well defended 
by La Touche, the governor of the illand, who had retired to 
it, They were agreeably difappointed. The illanders were 
unwilling to fee their properties expofed to the ravages of war, 
and juft as general Monkton was about to embark for the re- 
duftion of St. Pierre, a deputation came from the inhabitants 
to propofe a capitulation, which was readily granted and 
agreed to. It is hard to fay, whether tlie conqueft of Martinica 
or Quebec, was of the greateft importance to England r ; but 
the juncture feemed to give it fox Martinico, becaufe the at- 


Havannah 


Vine, 


in 


dependent on Martinico , followed its fate ; and thus the 
French at once faw themfelves deprived of that vaft trade 
which had fo long furnilhed their country with the means of 
making war. The reduction of Martinico and the French Ca- 
ribbees , facilitated the Hill more important conqueft of the 
Havannah . But we are now to attend the operations of 
peace, with which we iball dole the hiftory of France. 

Nothing but repeated calamities, and the inability under A negotfc. 
which France found herfelf to maintain the war againft Great a tion fet 
Britain , could have difpofed her councils to peace; but the on font 
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Englijli 
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American 


war 


Germany was no more than fecondary. Early in the year 
>761, the enemies of Great Britain and his PruJfian majefty 
agreed to renew certain negotiations, which had been abruptly 
broken off in the end of the year 1759 ; and Aujbourg in Ger-^ 
was appointed for the place of conference ; the count de 
Umfeul being appointed the French plenipotentiary, It foon 

appeared that the negotiation, through, the complication of 

interefts 
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interefts concerned in it, mult be inextricable, unlefs matters 
were previoufly adjufted between the two principal powers at 
war. Great Britain and France. It was therefore agreed that 
the Briti/b and French minifters fhould enter upon a treaty by 
agency, and accordingly Monf. Bujjy was lent to London , as 
Mr. Stanley was to Paris , for that purpofe. The French court 
could fcarcely have employed a more difagreeable agent than 
Bujjy was. He had been bred to mean office bufinefs ; though 
low in his manners, he was full of lell importance; he miftook 
cunning for wifdom, and grimace for addrefs ; he was hated 

by king George , and dc foiled by his min liter. 

It was plain, that by appointing fuch a man to confer with 
Mr, Pitt , who was then reckoned the ableit, as well as the 
molt fuccefsful itatefman in Europe , the French ftill retained 
the ideas of their fuperiority in the cabinet, and they flattered 
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themfelves that th 


juft 
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eluded, would have wonderful effedts in their favour. Upon 
the firil opening the conferences, their affairs in Germany were 
in the molt prosperous fituation they had known during the 
war. The firff point laid down between the negotiators, was 


that the two crowns fhould remain in poffeffion of what 
“ they have conquered one from the other.” The fecond, 

the fituation in which they fhall ftand at certain pc- 


tftat 

“ which may be negotiated between the two powers.” Thole 
points were fuppofed to be fettled only during the negotiation, 
the main queftion being what each party was walling to relin- 
quifh to the other, of what it then poff'efi'ed. It was neceil'ary, 
however, on account of the fluctuations of war, to fix the 
two preliminary points to certain epocnas. The French pro¬ 


hat the fituation in which they fhould 
September , 1761, in the Eajl Indies \ c 
“ J u b’-> Bie Line year, in the Wejl Indies , and in Africa\ 
tu and on the 1 ft of May following, in Europe , fhould be the 
“ pofition, which fhould ferve as a bafis to the treaty, which 
“ may be negotiated between the two powers.” The Englijb 
minifter rejedted thole cpochas, and at fiift refufed to admit of 
any, but what referred to the day of figning the peace. This 
difference had almoft broken off’ the negotiation. During the 
debate, various were the events of war, and, according to them, 
the value of the nti pefjidctis rofe or funk; fo that in effect, 
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Broglie, who about that time had beaten the hereditary prince, 
and had forced the allies to raife the fiege of Caffel, was the 
real French negotiator ; but thole events were in fome part 
compcnfated by the entire reduction of Bell rifle, which hap¬ 
pened about the fame time. 


B 



this was on two condition? 
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Firlf, that every thing, 

“ which 
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ic which fhould be happily adjufted between the two crowns 
« in relation to their particular war, (hall be made obligatory, 
a g na l ? and conclufive, independant of the fate of the nego- 
« t iation at Augjbourg. Secondly, that the definitive treaty 
it 0 f peace between Great Britain and France , or preliminary 
if articles to that end, fhall be figned and ratified between the 
if date of that memorial and the ift of the following Auguf. 

The French obje£ted to thofe conditions as ftinting them too 
much in time, and as departing from the former plan. Thecourt 
of Vienna was to be fatisfied in any peace made for Germany ; and 
there was little more than a month for obtaining its confent. 

The good correfpondence between the courts of Vienna and 
Versailles was then fuch, that the emprefs queen agreed to 
every thing that fhould be done by France , if it was not to the 
prejudice of the houfe of Aujlria ; and thus the knotty points 
of the epochas were at laft got over. 

Nothing now remained, but to fuit the negotiation to the 
interefts of France and Great Britain , independent of all other 
confident! on s. Six capital points occurred. The firft related 
to the limits of the two crowns in North America. The 
fecond, to the neutral iflands, and the conquefts Great Britain 
had made in the Weft Indies. The third related to the con¬ 
quefts the Englijh had made in Africa and the Eaf Indies , ob¬ 
jects of vail importance. The fourth turned upon the mutual 
interefts of France and Great Britain. The fifth, upon the 
conduit they were to obferve towards their refpedfive allies 
there; and the fixth, related to the reftitution of the captures 
made by the Englijh before the war was declared. 

With regard to the firft, the French offered to cede Canada Conceftl- 
to England , on condition of the inhabitants enjoying their ons on 
religion under the EngliJJs government, and the French being both fidcs. 
permitted the privilege of fi filing on the coaft of Newfound¬ 
land, according to the treaty of Utrecht , with the reftitution 
of the idle of Cape Breton. As to the fecond confideration, the 
French offered to reftore Minorca as an equivalent for the re¬ 
ftitution of Guaclaloupc and Martinico. The French offered on 
the third head, to evacuate Gottingen , (which was then in 
their hands} HeJJe and Hanau , and likewife to draw off their 
army to the Mayne and the Rhine , provided the Englijh gave 
them back either their fettlement at Senegal , or the ifle of 
Gcrccin Africa , and to adhere to the treaty fettled in the Eajl 
Indies between Meflieurs Godchcau and Saunders ; but the laft 
mentioned offer was next to nothing. With regard to the 
fourth article ; their giving up their conqueffs in Hanover , and 
other parts of Germany , were to compenfate for the reftitutions 
which the Englijh were to make in all other parts of the globe. 

I he fifth article, created great difficulties. The Englijh ifti- 
nifter had declared with an air of firmnefs, that his mafter 
would not abandon the intereft of the king of PnJJia , which 
occaiioned a counter declaration from France of the fame kind, 
hi favour of the court of Vienna. After much debate, it was 

agreed 
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agreed that the French fhould keep no troops in Germany , but 
in proportion to thofe of Great Britain there, and that the 
French king, from the time his Britannic majefty recalled the 
Englijh forces from Germany , would caufe double the numhej 
of French forces from the armies of the Upper and Lower Rb} ni 
to return into France. The restitution of the captures taken 
before the war, which formed the llxth and laft article, was 
refolutely demanded by the French , and refuted by the Englifc 
but indeed the French never fincerely believed that the Englif& 
would give up that point. 

A plaufible plan of a treaty, after many oanvaffings, came 

©ver to England ; but here the duplicity of -he French , and the 


fh allow cunning of BuJJy , proved their greateft 


itp all that had been done. That 


li/h 


vate memorial, importing, that the disputes fubfifting between 
Spain and England^ gave his moil Chrijlian majefty caufe to 
apprehend a new war in Europe and America , unlefs they could 
be now adjufted: that the Spanijh monarch had communicated 
to him the three points of difeuffion, namely, the reftitution 
of fome (hips taken in the courfe of the prefent war, under 
Spanijh colours ; the liberty claimed by the Spanijf) nation to 


o f Newfoundland 


s • _ 

the fettlements made by the En 
in the bay of Honduras . Befi 
Madrid had lately given the French king 


igltjh 

des 1 


tjie 
Spanijh 


/ail 


pretentions 


occafion 


majefty, therefore, paffionately defired 


Cbrijli 


might be amicably terminated; and that the king of Spa'ni 
Ihould be invited to guarantee the treaty between the twq 
crowns j becaufe, fhould they kindle up a new war, he fhould 
be obliged to perform his engagements to his allies. 
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Then ego- The Briiijl. 


at this infolent memorial, 


nation 

broker 


which entirely altered the complexion of the negotiation, nor 

oifeul , or the 

wifer part of the French miniftry, were concerned in its con¬ 
tents, or whether the whole had not been cooked up by Bujjj 
himfelf, who had perfuaded the court of Madrid , that it 
would give his catholic majefty an air of importance in Europe. 
Mr. Pitt threw back the paper to Bujfy as being inadmiffibie, 
declaring that he would look upon it as an affront to his 
mailer, if any farther mention was made of a Spanijh medi¬ 
ation, and he called upon the Spanijlo embaffador to difavow 
all knowledge of the tranfa&ion. In anfwer to the memorial 
from France , which was accompanied by that from Spain) 
Mr. Pitt agreed to the reftitution of Guadaloupe , Marigalante, 
and Bellcijle , on the terms propofed by France. He consented 
fo receive Canada , but with all its appurtenances, and without 
any new limits or exceptions whatever. The propofal made 

i>y France , for the partition of the neutral iHands, was ad¬ 
mitted 
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imittcd of. The French demand of Cape Breton, or any other 
Ijfland in the gulph of St. Laurence was rejefted, and the liber¬ 
ty of filhing on the banks of Newfoundland was ceded to 
prance only in confideration of her demolifhing Dunkirk . 
jfhe reftitution of Senegal and Goree was rejected, as was the 
German neutrality, and his Britannic majefty again declared his 


Hejfe and Weftphalia 


PruJTu 


A ge 


in Wcjlphah 
the Rhine 


French conquefts 
of Prujfia upon 


in her name j the treaty between Saunders and Godchau was dis¬ 
allowed of, and the two Eajl India companies were left at 
liberty to compromife their differences; but the demand of 
the reftitution of captures made before the war, was reje&ed, 
in a manner that left no room to hope for any compliance on 
the part of his Britannic majefty on that head. 

It was a new thing for France to hear terms of peace pre¬ 
scribed to her in the fame tone which her haughty court fo 
often made ufe of to other nations; but far from refen ting 
this, fhe renewed the negotiation, made frefh conceffions, and 
evenfeemed to difapprove the attempt made by Bujfy to admit 
his catholic majefty as a party in thedifpute. An apology of the 
fame kind was made by the Spanijh embaffador at London, but 
mixed with fome Spanijh unavailing haughtinefs, which no 
way correfponded to the other parts of the memorial. But 


—- — — - » 

reftore 


Mr. BuJJy 


though many papers, in the nature of expedients and ultima¬ 
tums, were daily palling between the two courts. At laft it 
was agreed, that Canada, in its proper limits, comprehending 
on one fide all the iflands and countries adjoining to the gulph 
of St. L aurence , and on the other, all the great lakes, and 
the whole courfe of the Ohio, till it lofes itielf in the Mij- 
Ifippi, fhould be ceded to the Englijlo. Some difputes hap- 


Louifu 


vaft 


tracl that lies on the back of the Brit if _ j 

jjivania to Georgia ; but had other points been fully adjufted, 

the negotiation would not have ftuck there. The French of- but re- 

fered to give up Senegal and Goree, upon their being guaran- nevved. 
tied in their other conquefts upon 1 n 
fettlement of the Newt 


of Aft 


The 


French 


tnight be the confequences, they could not defift from their 
claim of filhing there. They were however contented to ac¬ 
cept of the little ifland of St. Pierre, for drying their nets and. 
curing their fiflij but they were to erect no fortification, nor 
to keep up any military eftablifhment on the fame, and an 
Snglifi) commiflary was to refide on the ifland ; but the French 


coaft of h'cnf 
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checked with the fame reftrictions, which before the wat 
they had enjoyed under the ifth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
They were, however, in eonfideration of this privilege, to 
demolifh Dunkirk. Mart'tnico was not then known to be con. 
quered ; but it was originally agreed, in the negotiation, that 
Guadeloupe , Marigahmte , and BellciJJe fhould be reftored to 
the French , and Minorca to the EngUJl).^ The affairs of the 
Bad Indies met with few difficulties on either fide; but it was 
not fo eafy to fettle the concerns of the allies of both powers. 

The Englijh continued firmly to rcjedl all appearances ofde- 
ferting the king of Pruffia , by accepting of a neutrality in 
Germany ; and no method could be propofed,. for eftimating 
and regulating the afiiftance which each treating power was 
to give to its allies. The French ftill objected to the reftitu- 
tution of JVeJel and Gneldres to his PruJJian majefty, beeaufe 
they were held for the emprefs queen, and the Englijh peremp. 
torily claimed the captures made before the war, as part of the 
uti pcjjidetis which had formed the bafis of the negotiation, 
The French oppofed to this claim the law and pradtice of na¬ 
tions, together with the poiitive words of treaties, and upon 
thofe two points, the German alliance and reftitution of the cap. 
tures made before the war, the whole negotiation ft uck. The 
truth is, the Englijh minifter had been over perfuaded to fomeof 
the conceflions he had made, and from being difgufted with the 
growing connections between France and Spain , he had re¬ 
ceived certain intelligence that a family compadt was conclud¬ 
ed, by which the interefts of thofe two crowns were confo- 
lidated to the prejudice of Great Britain. After many alterca¬ 
tions, the court of England fent orders for Mr. Stanley to return 
home, and intimated a defire that the French court would 
likewife recall Mr. Bujfy. It is certain that the conduit! of 
the courts of Spain and France , was, on this occafion, both 
unaccountable and childifh; and it foon appeared, from an 
authentic memorial publiflied by the Spanijh embaflador, that 
his mailer was determined, at all events, to take part with 
France in the war. The Britijl) minifter was fo much con¬ 
vinced of this, that he infilled upon his court giving orders to 
intercept the Spanijh plate fleet and galeons. His opinion was 
debated in full council, but his brother-in-law alone backed 
him, and then he refigned the feals of fccretary of ftate. 

An ac- But though it is poflible his Britannic majefty had difficul- 
count of ties in his own mind, with regard to what Mr. Pitt propped, 
the family and was glad that the queflion was carried againft him by fo 
compact, great a majority, yet the council, to a man, declared that 

they would watch the motions of Spain , and carry on the war 
againft France ; and, if needful, againft Spain with more vi¬ 
gour than ever. T he court o f France thought the work of 
peace now more than half completed by Mr, Pitt’s refla¬ 
tion, for he was undoubtedly the moft fuccefsful enemy the 
French had ever known of a Briiijh fubjeef. Wc are tore- 
ferve to the hiftory of Spain, the difputes between the earl of 

Brjjht, 
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Brt/lol, the tnglljh minifter at Madrid, and Mr. Wall, who 
acted as firft minifter to his catholic majefty. It is fufficient 
here to fay that they ended in a rupture between the two 
courts, and at laft, the family compadt was openly avowed. 
The king of PruJJia , in the beginning of the year 1762, was 
in a moft wretched fituation, and his ruin, to all appearance, 
muft have been attended, with that of all the Englijb army in 
Gemany> and excepting himfelf, Great Britain had not among 
all the fovereign princes in Europe , an ally upon whom {he 
could depend ; for even Holland looked upon her with an eye 
of jealoufy and averfion. By the 23d and 24th articles of the 
family compact, the fubjedts of the different branches of the 
houfe of Bourbon , were to be admitted to a mutual naturali¬ 
zation, and to enjoy all privileges and immunities, as if they 
were natives of the countries into which they were adopted. 
The direct trade to America is an exception to thofe articles ; 
and by the 25th article it is provided, that notice {hall be 

with whom the three contracting mo¬ 
or {hall hereafter conclude 
treaties of commerce, that the treatment of the French in 
Spain and the Two Sicilies , and of the Sicilians in France and 
Spain , {hall not be cited nor ferve as a precedent; it being the 
intention of their moft chriftian, catholic, and Sicilian ma- 
jefties, that no nation {hall participate in the advantage of 
their refpedtive fubjedts. The other parts of this treaty are 
of an equally dangerous tendency to Great Britain ; for by 
the ift and 16th articles, the two monarchs of France and 
Spain agree to look upon every power as their enemy, which 
becomes an enemy of the other; that a war declared againft 
either, {hall be regarded as pcrfonal by the other; and that, 
when they happen to be both engaged in a war againft the 
fame enemy or enemies, they will wage it jointly with their 
whole forces ; and that their military operations {hall proceed 
by common confent, and with a pcrlcdt agreement. By the 
17th and 18th articles, they are not to make, or even to liften 
to any propofal of peace from their common enemies, but by 
mutual confent; being refolvcd, in time of peace as well as 
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ception was to be void, if England took part againft France 
with any power on the continent. 

The firft effedt of this dangerous family compadt broke out 
on the fide of Portugal, the favouiitc ally of England, who 
had often defended her againft the power of Spain. 
curity of this protection had thrown the Porturueft 
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kind of lethargy; fo that they were totally unprepared to re. 
fift a hoftile invafion, were it ever fo feeble. The French and 
Spanijb minifters had complained of Mr. Bofcaiuen having at. 
tacked part of a French fquadron under Monf. de la Clue , in a 
foortuguefe harbour, and prefented. a joint memorial, which de- 
prived the court of Lijbon of all free agency, by not leaving 
her at liberty to be neutral, and demanding that the principal 
ports of Portugal fhould be gan ifoned by French and Spanijl 
troops, and that a categorical anfwer fhould be returned in 
four days. 

It has been fuggefted, with great colour of reafon, that his 
Portuguefc majefty was by no means averfe to a peace between 
England and the houfe of Bourbon , upon advantageous terms 
to the latter, which had no thoughts of putting its threats 
into a&ual execution. In his anfwer to the joint memorial, 
he faid, with a decent firmnefs, that he faw no reafon why 
he fhould break with the Englijh , his antient and natural 
allies; but the two embaffadors replied, with an air of info, 
fence, that the fituation of hts dominions did not permit him 
to be neutral. In fhort, the king of Portugal behaved with a 
real or pretended dignity, ftuck by his friendfhip with Great 
Britain ; and, towards the beginning of May, the two crowns 
declared war againft him, and fent their armies to his fron¬ 
tiers. The flownefs of their operations, though they met 
with no refiftance, gave room for unfavourable conjectures of 
a collufion, efpecially aS it appeared that the court of Lijbon 
took no manner of concern about its own fafety ; fo that it 
is next to certain, had the French and Spaniards been in ear- 
neft, they might have been in poffeffion of Lijbon before count 
de la Lippe arrived with a body of Britijh troops, who checked 
the progrefs of the French and Spaniards , and remained there 
after the Havannah Was conquered, and till the preliminaries 
of peace were figned. The taking of the fhip Hermione by 
the Englijh, with the treafure on board, which fell little fhort 
of a million fterling, the whole of it deftined for the ufeof 
the family compadt, was a dreadful blow to France , and 
forwarded the negotiations for peace, which were now refumed. 
The ne- The alteration of the Britijh miniftry occaiioned this re- 
gotiation fumption, which was faid to have been introduced under the 
refumed, mediation of his Sardinian majefty. It was now refolved to 
and a deal not by agents, but by principals, and the duke of Bed- 

treaty ford, who fcarcely had a fecond in England for high quality 

conclud- an d fortune, was fent to France ; from whence the duke de 
ed. Niyernois , a nobleman of fignal accomplifhments, arrived 

with the fame charadler in England. In the mean while, a 
French fquadron furprized Newfoundland , where they de- 
ilroyed fame of the Englijh fifhing itages; but the French in 
Europe , had fcarcely time to vent their joy for fo promifing an 
event, when undoubted intelligence came, that Haufonville y 
the French commander of the land troops in Newfoundland , 
had, on the 18th of September , been obliged to iurrender him- 
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f e !f and his garrifon pri Toners of war; and ;hat Ternay, their 
commodore, had narrowly efcaped with his fquadron, which 
failed to Europe. By this time, the fmcere difpofitions to¬ 
wards peace, which were entertained equally by the Britijh 
and French minifters, had made a great progrefs in that ue- 
firable work. The death of the emprefs of Rufjia had proved 
fo favourable to his Prujfian rrujdty, that molt of the prin¬ 
ces of the empire obferved a neutrality, and ieft him to op- 
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meet with that warm encouragement he had received in the 
reign of George the lid; but the Briiifn mini ftp/ offered aim 
another year of his fubftdy, theugh they refuted being tied 
down to alk his con fent in making a peace. In confequcnce 
of this maxim, both France and JEngland contented to withdraw 
their troops out of Germany. 

IVefely Cleves , and Gueldres , and a like ftipulation was made 
for the evacuation of Portugal ; but the great difficulty now 
arofe from the equivalent that Great Britain was to nave for 
her vaft acquifitions fince the treaty had been broken off. 

The firft object of attention in the negotiation, was the fet- 
tlement of limits in America , a point upon which the French 
court never had been precife, uor, indeed, candid ; but now, 
after a fhort difeuflion, it was agreed, that a line drawn along 
the middle of the river Mijjijfippi , from its fource to the ri¬ 
ver Iberville (a fmall, but navigable branch of the Mijlijjippi) 
and thence along the middle of this river, and the lakes of 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain (which lakes communicate with 
both rivers] to the fea, fhould be the bounds of the two na¬ 
tions in North America. By this boundary, that part of New 
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The arrangements concerning the Neivfc 


filhery, were matters of far greater difficulty, efpecially as the 
French declared that they would renew the war, rather than 
be entirely fecluded from a commerce, without which they 
could not fubfift. To compromife matters, that article of 
the treaty of Utrecht was renewed, by which the French were 
admitted to fifh and dry their filh, on the north-ealt and north- 
weft parts of Neivfoundland , from Cape Bonavijla to Point 
Riche , and excluded from the reft of this iftand. Thcv 


might filh within the gulph of St. Laurence , but they were 
nor to approach within three leagues of any coaft belonging 
to England; and the fmall iflands of St. Pierre and Miqucicn , 
lying to the fouth of Newfoundland , were granted them for 
drying their nets and carrying on their filhery ; but they were 
to eredft no fortifications upon thofe iflands, nor to keep upon 

ban fifty foJdiers, who were to be employed 
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merely in preferving peace among the traders. Thus, though 
the French are not deprived of their Netvfoundland fifhery, 
yet it undoubtedly lies at the mercy of Great Britain, who, 
upon any contravention of the treaty, may farther abridge 
them, or totally exclude them from it. 

The affairs of the Weft Indies came next under difeuffion. 
It had been long a difpute among the people of England, whe¬ 
ther it would be moft for the intereft of this country to retain 
the French fugar iflands or Canada. The Britijh Weft India 
merchants were not themfelves very fond of the French fugar 
iflands coming into the poflfeffion of Great Britain , as they 
muft have diminiflied the value of their own eftates. On the 
other hand, the whole Britijh intereft in North America were 
for retaining Canada, as the only fecurity they could have for 
their fettlements. Their voice prevailed, and the iflands of 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Defiderade, and St. Lu¬ 
cia (the property of which had been always claimed by Great 
Britain) were returned to France j but the iflands of Tobago , 
Dominica, St. Vincent, and the Grenades, remained with Eng¬ 
land , who likewife gave up the Havana ah to the Spaniards . 
Thofe, undoubtedly, were moft valuable acquifitions to France. 
She thereby preferved the great fources of her commerce; 
and by parting with Canada, fhe did no more than give fecu¬ 
rity to the B itijh fcttlcments, and facrificed an immenfe coun¬ 
try, by which Old France had always been a lofer. All thofe, 
and many other argument?, were anfwered, by obferving that 
the fecurity of the Britijh fettlements in North America , was 
the primary objeCl of the war; that therefore all other confi- 
derations ought to give way to it, and that the Britijh plan¬ 
ters, when fafe in their poffeffions, would foon profper, fo as 
to indemnify the mother country for all fhe had facrificed, in 
the other feale. It would be too bold a conjecture, were we 
to infinuate that the French forefaw, that by ceding Canada the 
EngUJh Americans had nothing to fear, and were rid of that 
objedt of terror which rendered them dependent upon their 
mother country. This is the only confideration that takes, 
from the preference of the principles upon which the peace 
was concluded. 

Gores, in Africa, was reftored to France, and Senegal re¬ 
mained with the EngUJh. With regard to the Eajl Indies , the 
Fr each factories and iettlements there were reftored, but un¬ 
der very difadvantageous terms. They were no better than 
open places, all their fortifications having been deftroyed; 
and they were bound to ereCt no kind of fortification in Ben¬ 
gal, (which includes Orix a likewife) or to keep up any num¬ 
ber of foldiers whatfoever in thofe provinces. They likewiie 
acknowlcged the authority of the EngUJh fiibahs or nabobs (as 
they may be called) of Bengal, Decan , and the Carnatic . 
This was a great point gained, if not for England, yet for hei 
Enjl India company ; the French trade in the Eajl Indies being 
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noW almoft annihilated, as the fubje&s of thofe fubahs 
trade with the Englijh only, from whom alone they can find 
nrote&ion. In Europe , Minorca and Belieijle were reftored 
to their former poffeffors, and the French agreed to demoliih 
Dunkirk , according to the faith of treaties. 

During all the negotiation, the court and people of France 
expreffed the molt ardent and fincere defire for its fuccefs, 
and yielded every point, but thofe, which (as they alledged) 
immediately affe&ed their exiftence as a people. Nothing 
could exceed their joy, when the peace was actually conclud¬ 
ed, on the ioth of February 1763, and figned at Fontainebleau , 1763. 

by the different parties. Annexed to the peace are certain fe- Signed at 
parate articles relating to Portugal , and a declaration of his Fontaine* 
moft chriftian majefty’s plenipotentiary, the duke de Prajlin , bleau. 
regarding the Canada bills, and letters of exchange, which 
were to be punctually paid, “ agreeably to a liquidation made 
in a convenient time, according to the diftance of the places, 
and to what fhall be poffxblc; taking care, however, that the 
bills, and letters of exchange, which the French fubjeCts may 
have at the time of this declaration, be not confounded with 
the bills and letters of exchange, which are in poffellion of 
the new fubje&s of the king of Great Britain .” Another de¬ 
claration was made by the duke of Bedford , his Britannic ma~ 
jefty’s embaffador, with regard to the limits of Bengal in the 
Eajl Indies. Thus ended a long and a devouring war, which, 
to all appearance, had reduced France to the brink of ruin. 

His moft chriftian majefty’s minifters, employed in the ne- Lewis re~ 
gotiation, adopted principles very different from thofe of forms his 
their predeceffors. They appeared to breathe nothing but kingdom, 
peace, but no fooner was that obtained, than they applied 
themfelves, with the utmoft affiduity, to meafures of ceco- 
nomy; and above all, to the finding refources for reftoring 
their marine, in which they are faid to have been fuccefsful 
almoft beyond belief. But even the defirable event of peace 
could not extinguifh the differences which Hill prevailed be¬ 
tween the court and the parliament; tho’ they were not at¬ 
tended with any remarkable confequences. On the 31ft of 
May, his moft chriftian majefty held his bed of juftice, in 
which he made feveral alterations with refpecl to the taxes 5 
and, in order to lay taxes more equal for the future, his ma¬ 
jefty ordered an account to be taken immediately of all the 
freeholds of the kingdom, not excepting thofe of the crown, 
or thofe of the princes of the blood, eceicfiaftics, nobles, or 
other privileged perfons, of what nature foever. And, by the 
fecond edidl, his majefty ordered that all the crown debts, pay¬ 
able out of the revenue of the crown, fliould be redeemable. 


fame at twenty years purchafe, without regard to the original 
capital, and others in proportion to what the prefent poflef- 
fors paid for the fame. 'The declaration, which was rcgiftcrcd 
the fame day, laid a duty of one per cent . on all alienations of 
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immoveables. A few days after thofe edicts were regiftered, 
the office of the Chotelct prevailed with the parliament of Paris 
to regulate the practice of inoculation, and to reftrift it to 
per Tons living in houfes feparated from every other human in¬ 
habitation, and attended by perfons who fhould have no com¬ 
munication with any other inhabitant of the place for fix 
weeks from the time of the in Cation of the variolous matter. 

The vigorous efforts made by his moll: chriftian majefty and 
his minifters, for repairing the wafte of the Jate war, did not 
difcontinuethedifputes between the court and the parliaments. 
The duke de Harcourt , by virtue of an arret of council, vio¬ 
lently altered the regifters of the parliament of Rouen , and en¬ 
tered arbitrary edicts upon this occafion; upon which that 
parliament puffed an arret annulling all thofe tranferiptions 
and erafures, and forbidding any edi£ts or declarations that 
did not pais through their own body to be obeyed, under pain 
of peculation, and that repeated remonftrances be prefented 
to the king. His majefty held a bed of juftice, in which he 
ordered feveral edidls and declarations to be regrftered. Thel’e 
were oppofed by all the parliaments of France ; and the mem¬ 
bers of that of Rouen , rather than agree to regifter them, of. 
fered to refign their places; but the king refuled to accept of 
their refignations, and promifed to fall into fome method of 
putting his finances in better order. This was the more nc- 
ceft’ary, as the province of Normandy proved inconteftibly, that 
of above ftxty millions of livres, which they pay annually in 
taxes, r.ot above feventcen millions were received yearly by 
the king's treafury. Thofe, and many other abufes, were 
undoubtedly owing to the poverty and venality of the court, 
who lold places in the government to perfons who made the 
moft of them they could. 

The lofs of Canada rendered it neceflary for the French 
court, on many accounts, to enquire into the conduct of the 
officers employed there, and their judges found them guilty. 
The iieur Bigot, the intendant of that province, was con¬ 
demned to perpetual, as others were to temporary, exiles. 
Bigot was fentenced to rcftorc 4,500,000 livres ; the fieur 
Vann , director of the marine at Montreal , 800,000 livres; 
M Bread , comptroller of the marine, 300,000 livres; M. 
Cadent , purveyor general of the army, 6,000,000 livres; Pen - 
nyfiant, Maurin , and Corpion , commiffaries under Cadet) 
600,000 livres each; Ejiabc and Martel , keepers of maga¬ 
zines, the former 30,000 livres, and the latter 7.00,000 livres; 
the commandant, Laudriere , 5000 livres; Decba'maux , l'ecre- 
tary to the intendant Bigot } 30.000 livres; in all 12,965,000 
livres. 

Thofe examples of juftice did not fatisfy the parliaments. 
Though they confeffed themfelves to be void of any legiflative 
authority, which they acknowledged to be in the king, yet 
they made fuch a ule of their executive powers, as in faift ftt 
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aMe thofe of the fovereign. They ftept forth as champions for 
the interefts and liberties of the people, to whom they endear¬ 
ed themfelves fo greatly, that the court, in difficult preffing 
emergencies, found their account in winking at their high 
claims, till at laft they thought themfelves above controul. 
The reftoration of peace prefented the miniftry with a fair 
opportunity of trying the ftrength of the prerogative with 
that of the parliaments. The remonftrances of the latter were 
bold beyond precedent; for in that of Auguft the tth, the par¬ 
liament of Rouen told the king that, in fa<£h, the return of 
peace had only added to their calamities, and they even laid 
before him the Norman charters, which they pretended to be 
in full force, and which provides that no tax can be laid upon 
the fubjedts of that province, unlefs it be agreed to in the af- 
fembly of the people of the three eftates. This was a lan¬ 
guage to which the court of France had been long a ftranger, 
and raifed the authority of the French , equal to that of a Bri - 
tijb , parliament. This (fays the remonftrance to the king) 
makes part of your people’s rights, which you i'wore to main¬ 
tain before him by whom kings reign. The chamber of aids 
in the parliament of Paris , the molt refpedlable of any in the 
kingdom, clofed one of their remonftrances with a requeft 
that, if his majefty doubted of the fidelity of their reprefen- 
tations, he would pleafe to hear his people themfelves, by con¬ 
voking the ftates general of the kingdom. The parliaments 
of Bourdeaux , Tholoufe , Genable , and Befanfon, held the lame 
language. 

The court, on the other hand, refolved to appear deter¬ 
mined to carry their point, and in confequence of that refo- 
lution the duke of Harcourt atfted in the manner we have feen 
at Rouen, and the duke of Fitz James was fent with the like 
cornmiffion to Tholoufe. That parliament ordered the magis¬ 
trates of the city to pay the duke no honours as governor of 
the province, until they recognized his authority and corn- 
million. Notwithftanding this, in quality of a peer of France , 
he took his feat in their parliament, and by force regiftered 
the edicts he brought down with him. The parliament pall¬ 
ed an arret declaring the regifter void, and Fitz James in his 
turn, erafed that arret, and placed guards at the houfes of the 
moft eminent members in the opposition. This ferved but to 
exafperate the latter the more, and the parliament of Provence , 
which had been hitherto remarkably temperate, prefented to 
the king remonftrances in behalf of their brethren of Tho- 
infe, more flaming, if poffible, than any that preceded them. 
No fooner did the parliament of Tholoufe afiemble in Decem¬ 
ber, than the members ordered, cc that the faid duke of Fitz 
“ James fhall be bodily taken and feized, wherefoever he 
“ may be found in the kingdom, and brought to the prifons 
“ of the court; and, in cafe he cannot be apprehended, his 
*■ eftates and effects fhall be feized, or put under the admi- 
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6C niftration of a legal commiflary, according to the ordi- 
<s nances.” We are not, at this time, authorized what the 
confequences of the ferment, occafioned by thofe and manv 
other remonftrances, may be; but in all appearance the af¬ 
fair is now drawing near a decifion, as his moft chriftian 
majefty feems difpofed to talk to his parliaments by his ftandin? 
army. . 

F.xpulfion The hiftory of France would be incomplete, without fome 
of the je- account of the expulfion of the jefuits out of that kingdom 
ftiitsoutof an event which will for ever do honour to its annals. • Their 
France, perpetual difputes with the civil power, their dangerous doc¬ 
trines, their dark practices, and their expulfion outofPcr/a- 
gal, on account of the concern they had in that prince’s aflaf- 
lmation, had rendered them extremely unpopular in France. 
They had carried on a very beneficial trade with Mart inico • 
but meeting with fome lofies by the Englijb privateers, they 
laid hold of that pretext to refufe fatisfying their juft credi¬ 
tors, and defired them to accept of prayers to God inftead of 
payment of their money. The merchants refufed the offer 
and the affair was carried before the parliament of Paris, who 
were unanimoufly of opinion that the whole order of the 
jefuits, by their conftitutions, were liable to the debts of any 
part of them, and moft immenfe fums were given to the com¬ 
plainants by way of cofts. It is faid, with great appearance 
of truth, that fome of the heads of the order had officioufly 
intermeddled between the French king and a favourite lady 
who thereupon withdrew from them her powerful prote&ion* 
and gave them up to the juftice of the parliament, which re* 
fufed to be fatisfied with any thing lefs than their utter exter¬ 
mination out of France. They took cognizance of their 
books, which they found to be filled with do&rines fubverfive 
of government and civil fociety, and therefore they con¬ 
demned fome of them to the flames. This fentence was fol¬ 
lowed by another, which expelled them out of France , and 
confifcated all their eftates to the ufe of the public. -They 
had, however, ftill fo much credit remaining, as to* procure 
the interpofition of the king in their favour, and he publifhed 
an arret fufpending all farther proceedings againft them for a 
twelvemonth.. The parliament agreed to regifter this arret, 

provided it was to continue in force no longer than the iftof 

jjpnl. The fentences of the parliament have been fince car¬ 
ried into execution in the ftricteft manner. Their proceedings 
wercdifagreeable to many of the clergy, efpecLly to the 
pchbifhop of Pans, who publifhed a paftoral letter, contain¬ 
ing many exprefiions in favour of the jefuits. i. The parli¬ 
ament complained to the king of this letter, as being a fedi- 
tious writing, and his majefty ordered the archbi'fhop to call 
it in, which the prelate refufed, and continuing inflexible, 1 
his majefly banifhed him to his abbey of Confla?:s . Upon an 

eLimate made in the year 1710^ there were then in that king- 
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dom 612 jefuits colleges, 340 refidaries, 59 noviciates, 200 
miflionaries, and 24 profeflors houfes of that fociety, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to 20,000 jefuits ; and it was thought, that 
within the fifty years fince that time, their hoyfes were very 
much enlarged, and their number greatly encreafed. We 
have nothing more to add to this hiftory of France , than that 
in January 1766, the dauphin died, and that his eldeft fon, 
the duke of Berry , who was born Auguji the 23d, 1754, was 
recognized in the fame quality by his moft chriftian majefty. 
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W E have already brought the hiflory of this country down 

to the year ^85, when an end was put to the kingdom of 
the Suevi by the Vijigotbs , about 174 years after the ellablifh- 
ment of the former in Spain. But in order to connect that 
part with what follows, we muft go a few years .back. Her- 
menigild ., the eldeft fon of Leuvigild, who was then the moft 
powerful prince in Spain , had married Jngonda , the king of 
Aujlrajia's daughter, who was moft cruelly perfecuted by her 
mother-in-law, the wife of Leuvigild, becaufe fhe refufed to 
turn Art an. Hermcnigild was even prevailed upon by his wife 
to embrace the orthodox faith, as it w r as called, upon which 
his father drove him from his court, and he took refuge at 
that of Miron, king of the Suevi. This produced a war be¬ 
tween the two princes, and Leuvigild would have been re¬ 
conciled to his fon, had he not been difluaded from it by the 
infatiate malice of his queen. The war between him and 
Miron continued, or rather broke out afrefh, but the latter 
was killed in battle, and; the imperial lieutenant in Spain (or 
perhaps an officer who called himfelf fo) betrayed the caufeof 
pier mini gild, and put his wife and young fon under confine¬ 
ment, while he was obliged to throw himfelf into a fanftuary, 
from whence he was drawn, and beheaded by his father’s or¬ 
der, becaufe he refufed to embrace Arianijm. The reader, 
in this detail, has little to guide him but the rude hiftories of 
thofe times, which are far more' imperfe< 5 fc with regard to the 
affairs of Spain than thofe of France. We are told that while 
the imperial general was conducing Ingo?ida a prifoner to hi? 
mafter’s court at Canjlantinople , fhe died of grief. 

But Jngonda and Hermenigild were related to the kings 
who then reigned in France , particularly to Cbilperic , king 
of Neuftria, and Goutran , king of Burgundy. To avert the 
refentment of the former, Leuvigild propofed a match between 
Rccarede , his futviving fon, and Rigontc , Cbilperic s daughter. 
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tfhich feems to have taken place, for we find that the Neu- 
Hrians and Aujlrafians , after this, maintained fo cruel a war 
(eainft each other, that Cbilperid s wife employed aflaffins to 
J ur( j er her own fitter, the queen of Aujirafia. 
w jjjle, the king of Burgundy , who was uncle to- 



In the mean 
Ingonda , de¬ 


clared hinifeif the inveterate enemy of Leuvigild , who wanting 
to transit his crown in peace to his fon Recarede , fent him 
themoft flattering proposals of accommodation, but in vain ; 
jjjthac at the time of his death, which happened in 586, he 586 
left Recarede engaged in a war with Gbntran Recarede , at the 
time of his acceiiion to the throne, found himfelf by far the 
moft powerful prince in Spain ; but we know little more of 
hishiftory, than that upon the death of his firft wife Bada^ he 
^marriedan AuJlraj an piincefs, and abjured Arianifm , and that 
[ after a glorious reign of fifteen years, he died in the year of 
our Lord 601. His fon Leuva II. was dethroned and murdered 
by one Witt eric-, who ufurped the crown, and obtained fome 
advantages over the imperialifts in Spain , but was himfelf 
murdered by the people in 610, for attempting to re-eftablifli 
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61c. 


621. 


itmfm. Gundemar then mounted the throne of Spain by Gundemar. 
eleftion, and he took two places from the Gauls or Francs , 
that bad been ceded to them by Recarede ; but he reigned no 
more than two years, and the people elected Sigebut for his 
fucceflor. He proved to be a brave and a politic prince. He 
defeated both the AJlurians and imperialifts, and after clearing 
his dominions from the Jews, he died in 621. 

It appears to be more than probable, that though the Vifi - 
[tlbi, and the other northern nations did not make hereditary 
i right a conftant rule of fucceflion to their fovereignty, yet 
they were not difinclined to that mode, when the deTcendents 
of any of their former princes who were dear to them could 
be found; but then it mutt fpring from the people alone. 
hrnde II. fucceeded his father, Sigebut , but dying a few Recarede 
months after his election, the people threw their eyes upon the 2d. 
Imthild) the fon of Recarede I. a prince of great accomplifh- 
ments. He abolifhed the imperial power in Spain , and fub- 
the feditious Gafcons in Navarre. Thofe great fervices 
to the ftale, encouraged him to hope to render the crown 
r hereditary in his family; and to fucceed the more eafily, be 
ftciated his fon Rechimiz with him in the government. The 
people, who had not been confulted, refented this ftrain of 
prerogative, and raifed Sifenand to the throne in 630. Eeing 
backed by Dagobert , king of France , Suinthila was abandoned 
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pis troops, and Sifenand was crowned king. 

He appears to have been of a chara£ter entirely adapted to Sifenand . 
k the objeft of a popular ele&ion. He courted the clergy, 
threw himfelf at their feet with tears in his eyes, to obtain 
•heir prayers that he might govern well, and he affembled a 
touncil at Toledo , for fettling the conftitution of the kingdom, 
hi this council, it was agreed that no man flaould prefume to 
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upon him the office of king, unlefs he was appointed to 


it 
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it by the free election of the nobility and clergy; that ever 
man fhould preferve his oath of allegiance inviolate, that no 
king fhould abufe his power, which was conferred upon him 
only for the good of his people ; and Jaftly, that Suinthila and 
his family fhould be anathematized for the abufes of their red 
power. In all thofe wife refolutions, it is eafy to difcern the 
fpirit of the northern nations, as defcribed by Tacitus and 
635. other ancient authors. Sifenand died in 635, and Cbintila was 
Cbintila. raifed to the throne by the nobility and clergy. The proceed. 

ings of thofe two great bodies on this occalion, gives us fame 
room to fufpebt that the decrees of the council of Toledo, were 
not entirely approved of by the body of the nation, for we 
perceive that their election of Chintila was confirmed in two 
general aflemblies of the people, before it was deemed valid. 
639. Cbintila ’s death happened in 639, and he was fucceeded by 

Tulg:. Tulga , an excellent prince, who was carried off in the third 

year of his reign. It feems as if the people had fo far departed 
from their antient Gothic or northern conftitutions, as to give 
the command of their troops to a general inftead of their king. 
Flavius Chindafuint had been general under Tulga , and he 
made ufe of his power with the army to get poffeffion of the 
throne. Notwithftanding this, he proved fo excellent a prince, 
that he fucceeded in the very meafure which had ruined Suinthi¬ 
la, for he aflociated his fon Fabius Rccejhint with himfelf in the 
government. He was, however, obliged to a£t with fo much 
caution, that, in fa<ft, he refigned the reins of government 
into his fon’s hands, whofe reign is fuppofed to have begun in 


government. 


unin 


the year 648. 

Flavius may in fome degree be confidered as the legiflator 
of the Vifigoths in j Spain ; he fubdued the turbulence of the 
Gafcons , who had renewed their difturbances in Navarre , and 
after being the author of many excellent inftitutions for the 
benefit of his people, he died without iffue in 672. He was 


Wamba . fucceeded by Wamba , a nobleman of great virtue and experi¬ 
ence, who with tears declined the honour of royalty, on ac¬ 
count of his advanced age, but he was ele&ed inafreeand 
numerous affembly of the ftates convened at Toledo. Though 
excellently well difpofed, the difeontented thought that be 

had not the youth arid vigour that was requifite for his high 


ftation; for under him, the provinces of Navarre and 'Bijcaj 
again broke out in rebellion. They were deceived, for he 
marched againft the rebels in perfon, and fubdued them. 
While he was employed in quelling that rebellion, another 


broke out under Hilperic , his governor of Nifmes , then be-’ 
longing to Spain. The rebels were more powerful than 
JFamba fufpebfed. He employed his beft general, one PM 
to fupprefs them j but he was in the intereft of the rebels, and 


aflociated himfelf with Ranofinde, duke of Terragona, and one 
Hildigife , a perfon of vaft weight and intereft, and they pre¬ 
vailed with, the cities of Barcelona, Gironne, and feveral others, 

to rebel againft Wamba . The rebels declared Hilperic kin& 
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iJfomba, without being daunted, marched againft the 
juper, and took him prifoner at Nifmes , before Paul, who 
J been difpatched to raife troops in France and Germany , 
(Jld march to his relief. Wamba made a very moderate ufe 
rfhis fuccefs; for he fent into their own countries all the 
jjijjgners that were found in the rebel army, but carried his 
0 rebellious fubjedts in chains to Toledo , where he made a 
jjumphal entry, Paul being diftinguilhed by a crown of black 
lather; after whi^h, they were doomed to perpetual impri- 

faunent. '• • • ■ 
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gde by the califs of Baghdad in the eaft, and that they ex- Ervige. 
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myconliderable marine power, they were poflefled of the 
petteft part of the Mediterranean coafts. Wa?nba had in¬ 
telligence that they were meditating a defign upon him, and 
that they were privately encouraged by Ervige , nephew to 
fartfuint , who was then at Wamba ’s court, and in high fa- 
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in the Mod 


Europe\ 


deliroyed a fleet of two hundred 


lndfeventy fail belonging to the infidels. In the mean while, 
Imge found means to adminifter a poifonous draught to 

oaches of death. 
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monk, mull continue fo to the end of his life. Ervige being 
thus left in quiet pofieflion of the crown, heaped his favours 
upon the clergy, by which he partly counterbalanced the vaft 
odium into which he fell with the people, when they dif- 
covered his having poifoned Wamba. It was the intereft of 
the clergy that their benefactor {liquid reign with juftice and 
loderation, which Ervige did, and towards the latter part of 
his reign, he gave in marriage his daughter Cixilona to Egica, 
one of Wamba ’s neareft relations. 

Upon the death of Ervige , Egica divorced Cixilona , and Egica 
ve a loofe to all his refentments againft thofe who had any 



of Wamba 


remounting 


After performing thofe 


afts of juftice, he died with the character of having been one 
of the beft of princes, and left for his fucceflor his eldeft fon 
tvitiza, who had been for fome time aflociated with him in 

® e government. His fecond fon, Oppas, was archbilhop of 

- Seville « 
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nd he had a daughter Fandina , mother to the famous 
Florinda , whofe violation occafioned the Moorijl) invafion. 
When JVitiza became foie king, he degenerated fo great!’/ 
from his father’s virtues, that fearing to be dethroned, he 
caufed the eyes of Theodofred , duke of Cordova , to be put out, 
and Faviia, duke of Cantabria^ to be aflaffinated, becaufcthev 
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of Tbeodofni 


RcJcric. 


and Felagius , tlie foil of Favila , faved their lives by flight. 
The tyrant’s fecurity, after that, lay in difarming his fubjefts 
and difmantHng their towns, and he died after a detefhble 
reign of ten years, leaving behind him two Tons, Iba and Sift'ki 
who were both fet afide from the fucceffion. 

The crown of the Spanijh Vijtgoths then devolved by elec¬ 
tion upon Rodcric, the fon of Theodofred , duke of Cordova , 
and grandfon to Chindafuint. Though he inherited by nature 
all the abilities of a great prince, yet he became a more exe¬ 
crable tyrant than even Witiza himfelf had been. His vices 
foon railed a ftrong party againft him, at the head of which 
were Iba and Sifebut , and their uncle Oppas , archbilhopof 
Seville. The two princes fled to Africa , part of which feems 
then to have been in pofl'effion of the Vifigoth Spaniards , and was 
tinder the government of count Julian , who had married their 
father’s After. Though this is perhaps one of the moft impor- 


Spanijh 


we 


have already given the moft authentic account that can he 
formed of the invafion of Spain by the Arabs , or (as the Eu¬ 
ropean hiftorians call them) the Moors. It feems to be certain 
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vately by count Julian himfelf, whofe daughter had been 
ravifhed by Roderic As Walidd s injunction did not abfolutely 
tie up Mufa's hands, the latter fent to the calif a favourable 
report of the applications made to him ; but all be could ob- 

Hilbry of tain, was leave to make an experiment of y?r//Ws fincerity, 
the Moo-- by lending him over to Spam with four hundred foot ami a 
ifh invsfi- hundred horfe, and 
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who was accompanied by Julian . The 
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Sp 


Tar if 


der, the chief of which was fent to the calif, who feems to 
have allowed Mufa to proceed to more important conquers. 
He put twelve thoufand men on board a number of tranfports 
which had been prepared by count Julian , and failing over to 
Spain , he found Farif encamped on the famous Calpe , which 
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xvhich had been difmantled in the late reign. Rodertc remained 


all this time plunged in fenftiality, but fent his coufin-german 
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Ini co ) 


head of an army, to fight 
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\Mufa- As the Spanijh Vifigoths were then entirely undifci- 
iplined, Sancho was defeated, and Rodcric awakening from his 
lethargy, and putting himfelf at the head of a frelh army, he 

Arabs at AJftdona , with fo much fury, that the Battle of 

battle continued for eight days without victory declaring on AjfjiJnna 
either fide. He w as dilHnguifhcd in the Gothic manner by his won by 
tmlden crown, his chariot of ivory, his magnificent equipages, the Moors. 
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Sift 


and above all, by his valorous a&s. The Mojlem 
againft probability, fay that he was. betrayed by lb 
hit, to whom he had entrufted a chief command in his army ; 
but it is more likely that the treachery, if there was any, was 
owing to their kinfmen, whom they and their uncle the arch- 
bilhop had feeretly influenced. Be that as it will, vi&ory at Rodsric 

Arabs , and it is moft probable that defeated 
Rcderic fell in the battle, for he never was afterwards heard ant j billed 


of. 


HAoJh 


Xeres Opp 


m 


2 of Ajjidona , called by 
If that report is true, 
Spain. It is probable. 


number. If we were to hazard a conjecture, we mull: be of 
opinion that neither the fons of JVitiza , nor count Julian , in ¬ 
tended that the Arabs (hould make fo great a progrefs as they 
did in Spain , and that the firft party under Tariff was, in fadt, 
no other than a body of mercenaries, hired by Julian and his 
friends; but finding the fweets of conqueft, Spain being then 
the richeft country in Europe , they were fupported by Adufa ; 
and the Arabs , from being auxiliaries and mercenaries, became 


foon principals; 


Julian 


IFitiza , returned to their allegiance under Roderic , and were 


of Xeres , whereof 


Mojli 


Julian 


death, threw his fon from the top of the tower of Ceuta , and 
he himfelf expired in irons. The battle of Xeres proved deci¬ 
de of the fate of the Fiji goth s in Spain, for having no fortified 
towns to fly to, they were every where put to the fword bv 
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command in Rodcric' s army at the battle of Xeres , but efcaped 
with the ihattered remains of the wing he commanded, to the 
mountains of Ajluria , together with Ximencs , who was like- 
wife defeended from the Fijigoth kings of Spain . Happily for 

r n. pi -' nces ’ Aluja and 'Tarif agreed in nothing but their 
tmrlt of plunder, and in order to keep up their communica- 
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quefts too far north. 
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e inhabitants whom they did 

not 
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not put to the fword fled towards Ajluria , of which PeL 
was declared king, being at the. head of. a confiderable army 

and having fortihed all the pafTes into his country; but that 
prince, in fa£t, poffeffcd .no more of Ajluria than its mourn 
tains, for the principal parts of the province were governed by 
Munuza , a Spaniard, who was in the Jntereft of the Arah\ 
and who found means to force Pelayo 's lifter to marry him! 
Pelayo made an unfuccefsful attempt to revenge .this infult, but 
was obliged to retire once more to the mountains, where the 


Settlement 
of the 
Moors in 
Spain. 


archbilhop Oppa 
Before we proceed, we ought to oblerve, that the Spanijl 
Cbri/lians feem to have entertained no very violent averfion 
either to the religion or the manners of the Arabs j and the 
latter, after their fettlement in Spain was formed, behaved 
with wonderful moderation. They fuffered the Cbrijliamtn 
exercife their religion, and to retain their properties ; but Tub- 
jeCted them to a flight tax to be paid the calif, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his fovereignty. This moderation was entirely 
owing to the calif himfelf, who recalled his two rapacious 


Mufa and Tariff 


or rather to refund part of the immenfe fpoils they had made, 
Mufa’s government of Spain was continued to him, and he left 
it to his fon Abdalaziz , who married Egilona, Rodericks widow, 
and kept his court at Seville. Perhaps fome injuftice is done 
by bigotted writers to the character of Oppas , archbilhop of 
Seville, for it was certainly owing to him that the Chrijiian re- 
ligion, at this time, fubfifted in Spain. Abdalaziz was a wife 
tractable prince, and by the advice of Egilona and the arch¬ 
bilhop, he did all in his power to prevent the Vifigoth Spaniards 
from feeling that they were in a ftate of fubje&ion. He en¬ 
couraged them to intermarry with the Arabs, who in alhort 
time became fo well reconciled to the Chrijiians, that they 
formed, in a manner, but one people, and went under the 


Mozarabes. Their 
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Sp 
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ferve, in part, to ex 
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who ftill remained a Chrijiian , but fubmitted to the govern* 


Brave 


Tariff 


Arabs. But, we are now to attend Pelayo. 


Pelayo , 
who is de- 


a&ions of Kaman, an experienced Arab general, to the command ot uie 

troops that were to aCfc againft Pelayo: That prince had re¬ 
jected all the follicitations of Oppas, who waited upon him ini 
dared fortified cave where he refided in the mountains, to fwearallc 

giance to the calif, and Kaman prepared to reduce him by 
Ajluria , force. The mountain where the^cave floods was called Aum 

and was fortified to fuch advantage, that Kaman loft a whole 


king of 
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>n in waning iui rcnnoiLeuicms, uciuic 11c wuuiu 

Having got together a very powerful army of Spaniards 
is and Africans , he attempted the pafTes of the mountain) 
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uthewas repulfed; upon which the Chriflians left their polls, 
n d descending to the plain, gave them a total defeat with 
he lofs of twenty thoufand men, befides thofe killed in die 
urfuit, and thrown down the precipices by Pelayo’s men. 
\man was killed in the engagement, and Oppas being taken 
rifoner, was, as is thought, privately put to death. After 
battle, Pelayo poflefied himfelf of Leon, Aflorga , and many 
l 0 ther places. It mull be confefl'ed, that though Pelavo was a 
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that though Pelayo was a 


nrinceof great courage and abilities, yet he was highly favour¬ 
er. .1. *^ -_ 
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Charles Martel 


Abdalaziz 


from 


taken very little concern in the war againft Pelayo , and he 
conformed himfelf fo much to the Vijigowic falhions, that the 
Arabs are faid to have put him to death, for wearing his diadem 
in the Gffthic manner. His fuccelTor Ayub, transferred the feat 
of his government from Seville to Cordova , but being related to 
Mufa , whom the calif had punilhed for his peculation, he 
was recalled, and Alahor, a Mojlem general, appointed in his 
room, with a fet of inftrudlions very different from the maxims 
by which Abdalaziz governed. Omar was then calif of Bagh- 


maaiaziz governed, umar was tnen canr or rsagn- 
iad , and an enthuliaft for the Mohammedan religion. Alahor , Severity 

Spaniards call him A lab or, found that moll of the of the 


Mohamtnedan 


Spain , were either Chriflians , or profefled a religion Modem 


indifferent 


Chrifl 


He 


the calif to proceed with the utmoft feverity againft all the 
Modems who turned Chriflians , and accordingly he out to 


tcverity ag 
accord ingl; 


y he put to Vol. VI. 


death all who fell into his hands and refufed to recant, efpeci-p. zcg, 
ally the inhabitants of Cordova. But the feverity of the ori¬ 
ginal Mahometanifm had been long degenerating among the 
Arabs, and Alahor , under pretence of religion, gave a full fcope 
to his avarice, by torturing many to oblige them to difcover 
their riches. While Chri/iianitv was thus in a defberate con- 


of Spain , Pela 


them was acquiring immortal honour by his wildom and cou¬ 


rage. He had 


managed the afffirs of his government with the utmoft piety 
and prudence. He rebuilt the ruined places of his kingdom, 
repaired the churches, but according to the Gothic maxims, he 
built no forts, that he might teach his people that they were 
tooppofe only their bodies to their enemies. 


frelh overthrow to the Arabs , and 


lamar, 


Mojlem 


Spain, found himfelf fo independent of the calif, that he re¬ 
laxed r ’ 1 • 


Chriflians , whom 


very well affedled to his government, while they wer 
flulged in the exercife of their religion. He thought it ii 


led 


was defeated by the famous count Eudes. Tezid , the calif, 
hearing ot his defeat, fent frelh reinforcements to Spain ; but 
J nfact, the calif’s authority at this time was next to nothing 
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in that country, which received the Mojlem governors fro® 
Africa , till they became fo independent, that they took the 
title of kings of Cordova^ and many provinces ere&ed themfelves 
into feparate governments. We do not, however, perceive 
that even thofe kings formally difclaimed the calif’s authority- 
but their paffion for independency was undoubtedly very fa! 
vourable for the Chrijiians. Thofe who did not ehufetobe 
under the Mojlem government, repaired to Pelayo ; and they 
who did, were carefled and preferred by the Moors (for fo the 
Arabs were now generally called). As to Pelayo , he died in a 
good old age, after a long and glorious reign of nineteen years 
and is defervedly looked upon as the father and reftorer of his 
country, and was buried in the church of Santa Olalla deVe. 
lana , in Cangas . He had by his queen Gandiafo , a prince 
Favila , and a princefs Ormijinda. Favila fucceeded him in his 
kingdom, and Ormijinda was married to don Alonfo , l'on to the 
duke of Cantabria. 

Favila had been for fome time aflociated with his father in the 
government, ^nd had performed fome noble military exploits. 
He was however far inferior to his father in every worthy re* 
fpeft, and being killed at a bear hunting, he died without leaving 
iflite. We have, in the hiftory of the califs, given a full detail 
of the Mojlem government in Spain at this time, and we lhall 
therefore attach ourfelves to the hiftory of the Chrijiians there. 
Alonfo proved himfelf worthy to be the fucceflor of Pelap. 
He recovered from the infidels the greateft part of Galicia and 
Portugal , with many places in Leon and Cajlile. His maxim 
was to oblige all the Chrijiians who were fettled in any part of 
his conquefts to retire to his dominions, and to wafteallthe 
plain country that he could not keep; fo that at the time of 
his death in 757, he left his kingdom greatly improved in power, 
wealth and population. He was fucceeded by his fonFrcih, 
who fubdued the rebellious Gafcons in Navarre , part of his 
father’s dominions, and married a beautiful captive, called 
Monina , who was the mother of his fon Alonfo. Aiderr> hmm s 
called corruptly by the Spaniards , Miramamolin , was then the 
Mofem king of Spain , and being a powerful princej he affem* 
bled a large army, with which he at once overawed all the 
Chrijiians of his own dominions, and invaded thofe 0 f Froila. 
A decifive battle enfued at Pontumo in Galicia , in which the 
Mofem prince was entirely defeated, and left fifty-four thou- 
fand men dead upon the fpot. The infidel general being taken 
prifoner, was put to death, and Froila employed the van 
plunder he made, in building the city of Oviedo , and making 
a farther progrefs in peopling the flat country, 
having recovered his ftrength again, invaded Froila 's domi¬ 
nions, and was again defeated. The Galicians , from fome 

dilguft they had conceived at Froila s government, refuted to 
attend him in the field ; but he foon reduced them to obedience, 
and punifhed them with fo much feverity, that he loft the 
hearts of his fubje£ts. By his obliging all the officiating P ar | 
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of his clergy to profefs celibacy; it fufficiently appears that 
till his reign the SpaniJI) ecclefiaftics were generally married. 

Every innovation in religion is dangerous to a prince, and 
Frotia at laft became fo much hated by his people, that he 
Itabbed his brother Bmarino to the heart with his own hand* 
from an apprehenfion he had, that, by his amiable qualities, he 
would fupplant him in the government, but he himfelf foon 
after experienced the fame fate from his incenfed nobility. 

Aurelio , who was nearly related to Froila , fucceeded in the Auretioi 
throne, and inclined to live in peace with Abderrabman . The 
policy of the late reigns had introduced vaft numbers of Moor- 
ijh (laves into the Chrifian parts of Spain , and thefe all at 
once rebelled. They were with great difficulty fubdued, and 
deprived of their privileges, for many fuch they enjoyed through 
the lenity of the government. Aurelio before his death, af- 
fociated with himfelf in the government. Silo, a noble and pow¬ 
erful Goth. and gave him his kinfwoman Adofmda in marriage* 

Upon Aurelia’s death in 774, Silo reigned alone, but was op- 774 * 
pofed by an infurre£tion of the Galicians , whom he chaftifed s, l°* 
and reduced to obedience. He died in 779, without iflue. 779 * 

Young Alonfo , the fon of Froila , was then at the court of 
Spain , and by the care of queen Adoftnda , he had received an 
education anfwerable to his high birtn. The people, however, 
retained their hatred of his father, and were unwilling to re¬ 
ceive his fon as their king. Froila , by a Moorijh woman, had 
a natural fon Mauregato , who took advantage of the people’s Maurega* 
averfion to Alonfo , and Alonfo s own magnanimity in declaring td„ 
that he difdained to reign over an unwilling people, and 
mounted the throne. He courted a friendfhip with the Moflem 
kings of Cordova , and encouraged intermarriages between their 
fubjedts and his own; fo that he died in peace, in 708, after a 7"^* 
reign of fix years. He was fucceeded by Bermuda , Aurelias 
brother, who had been bred an ecclefiaftic, and was married. 

He accepted the reins of government only that he might refign 
them to young Alonfo , whom he made the general of his army, 
and who defeated the Mofem king of Cordova in a tnoft bloody 
battle, which was fought in the neighbourhood of Burgos. 

Alonfds noble behaviour on this occafion conquered ail oppo- 
fition to his perfon and title, and upon Bermuda abdicating 
the throne in his favour, he was declared king ; but he never 
would fuffer Bermuda , with whom he lived in the moft en¬ 
deared affedb'on, to leave his court. 

Alonfo the lid, furnamed the Chafe , mounted the throne in 
the year 791, and applied himfelf to correct the errors that 79^ 
had crept into his government, and render his people happy* 

In 794, the infidels invaded his dominions, but he defeated ng^ 
them, and killed fixty thoufand of them in one battle. The ' 
fucceffion of the crown of Cordova , being then in difpute, Mofo II. 
Alonfo took that opportunity to repeople Braga , and to retake dethroned 
Lifion from the infidels by ftorm. Charles the Great at that butrem* 

vol. XIL I* time ftated. 
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Spain , Alonjt 


Moors 


prince’s friend {hip. 


baffy, with noble prej'ents, by which he gained that great 

nvis, king of Aquitain , Charles's fon 
being at war witn tne Moors , took Barcelona , and the Moors 
having in revenge invaded Alonfo's dominions, were again 
completely defeated by him. But the vaft intercourfe between 


Moors and the Cbrijl 


Alonfo 


Si 6. 

S21. 


ing his glorious fuccefles, difagreeable to both, and fo power¬ 
ful a faction was formed againft him, that he was furprized, 
and {hut up in a monaftery at Ahalia. He was foon freed from 
his confinement, by the loyalty of one Theudis , and the affec¬ 
tions of his people. Though reftored to his throne, he pro¬ 
ceeded with the greateft lenity ngainft the rebels, and thereby 
extinguifhed the faction againft him. He was again attacked 
by the infidels, and though far inferior to them in numbers, 
he gave them another total defeat, upon which a peace en- 
fued, which he wifely improved, by cultivating and peopling 
his kingdom. This tranquillity was treacheroufly interrupted 
by the Moors in the year 816, but being again checked, they 
remained quiet till the year S21, when they invaded Galicia 
anew with two armies. Alonfo marched in perfon againft the 
one, and he fent his kinfman, Ramiro , to fight the other. 

1 i* .1 i r • 1 1 


Betrayed 


rious victories in one day. 


Alonfo 


Mojlems in Spain rebelled againft their 
by a Mof- fovereign, Aberrahma n the lid, and Alonfo received into his fervice 
lem com- Mohammed , the governor of Merida , one of the heads of the re- 
mander. bellion. He was an officer of fo great courage and experience, 

that though he and his troops were Mofcms , Alonfo entrufted him 
with the command of his army on the frontiers of Portugal .-He 
• behaved well in this poft for feven years, but he was then pri¬ 
vately reconciled to Abdurrahman, whom he undertook to put 
in pofleffion of the province of Galicia , which he had almoft 
effected, when Alonfo and Ramiro gave them battle, defeated 
and killed fifty thoufand of them, among whom was Moham - 
?ned himfelr. Thefe exploits were fo much to the glory of 
the Vifigoth Spaniards , that their hiftorians have not been proof 
againft embellilhing them with fidtion. We are told of Ahn- 
fo's fifter, Ximena , who privately married Sancho , count of 
Saldagnes , and was mother to Bernardo del Carpi0 , a famous 
hero of romances, but the father was thrown into prifon, 
where his eyes were put out. As Bernardo grew up, he per¬ 


formed th 




Alonfo 


S29 


fufed to grant, lb that the count died miferably in prifon, 
and Bernardo retired in dilgulf from the court. Alonfo , in 
829, found nimfelf old and infirm, and recommended to the 
ftateshis coufin Ramiro , the fon of his friend and benefa&or 

Bermuda, for his fuccefi'or. His requeft being complied with, 

Jlcnii 
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‘Snfo refigned the government to Ramiro , and retiring from 
the world, he ended his life and glorious reign in the year 

^ J ^ ^ ^ 2 » 

+ A nobleman of great diftiri&ion, who is called count Ne- Ramiro 
man, oppofed the acceflion of Ramiro , and his party declared king. 

]iim king- Ramiro Was then at a diftance from Oviedo , his 
capital, and aflembling a body of troopis, he advanced againft 
Nepotian. , who readily met him at the head of a great army, 
which abandoned him and joined Ramiro. Two of the chief 
confpirators, to make their peace with the king, carried Ne - 
petian to him in chains, and his eyes being put out, he was 
condemned to fpend the remainder of his days in a monaftery. 

Ramiro, being now fa peaceable pofleffion of the throne, ap¬ 
plied himfelf to clear his kingdom of robbers and forcerers, 
with whom it was overrun. The latter were the fruits of the 
jnixt religion that prevailed in Spain , and when convicted of 
exercifing their pretended art, they were configned to the 
flames: About the year 844, the Normans, who were then 844. 
powerful at fea, and lived as freebooters on land, invaded 
Ramiro's dominions near Corunna , but were fo completely de- He de¬ 
feated, that they never repeated their vifit; Next year a dan- feats the 
gerous confpiracy againft Ramiro was difeovered, and the king Moors. 
left the punifhment of the delinquents to the judgment of the 
fetes, who fentenced the chief confpirator, and feven of his 
fons, to death. 

The Spanijh, and other authors, mention an improbable 
tax of a hundred virgins, which had been paid by Mauregato 
to Abderrahman, and pretend that this demand was renewed 
by Abderrahman the Ildi Be that as it will, it is certain that 
Abderrahman invaded Ramiro's dominions with a powerful 
army, but was defeated by Ramiro , and his foil Ordogno, who 
behaved fo nobly, that the eftates elected him coadjutor and 
fuccelfor to his father. The year 849 is celebrated for a ftill 849. 
more glorious victory, after a battle which lafted two days, in He is fuc- 
which the infidels loft fixty thoufand men, and which, as ceeded by 
ufual, is embellifhed with fome miraculous circumftances. Ordogno, 


Ramiro died in 850, and left his dominions perfectly tranquil 
and profperous; fo that Ordogno mounted the throne without 
fppofition. His tranquillity was interrupted by the Gafcons 
of Alava, who called in to their afliftance the Moors , but they 
were defeated, and reduced by Ordogno. That prince, fo¬ 
mented the troubles among his Moorijh neighbours of Cordova, 
and fent auxiliaries to aflift the Toletans , but they were de¬ 
feated by the Moorijh king, and twelve thoufand of them cut 
m pieces. Notwithftanding this lefs, Ordogno continued to 
foment the rebellion of the Toletans , by which he acquired 
leifure for fortifying AJlorga and Leon. About the year 858, 
he declared war againft Muja, who, though defeended from 
the Vifgoths, was a Mojlem, and having feized Saragojfa , had 
erected himfelf into an independent fovereign. A pitched 
battle was fought, in which Mufa was defeated* and loft ten 

L 2 thoufand 
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thoufand of his men, and efcaping to Saragoffa, he there died 
of his wounds. 

By the vaft numbers which fell in every battle, two circum- 


ftances 
times. 


Sp 


populous country in the world, and their warlike weapons 


m 


The fecond is, that the Moors 


_, .. r -^ frefh armies into the 

field. This vaft population is not to be accounted for by the 

'* ’’ 1 - ! - - J f ‘— Africa , for thofe had been ftopt up 

But 


Moorijh 


Spain. 


whatever may bs in this, it muft be acknowledged that Or- 
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Muf 

nidable enenv 
Toledo. The 


Mo 


Exploits hammed, king of Cordova , who reduced 
of Or dog- of Ordogno are reprefented as being at this time on the decline, 

and this encouraged th q Normans again to invade his dominions, 
but they were defeated, and part of their fleet burnt. Ordog¬ 
no's war with Mohammed ftill continued, but with fuch fuccefs 


T:0. 


Chri/Uans , that the Toletans 

from Mohammed 


t> 


862. 


866 . 


ed by Ordogno. In 862, he made a glorious expedition againft 
Salamanca and Coria , and upon his return to Oviedo , the no¬ 
bility declared his fon, Alonzo , a prince of great hopes, his 
fucceflor. Mohammed found means to equip a fleet, and on;e 
more to invade Ordogno 's dominions, but he was defeated both 
by fea and land, fothat Ordogno died in the arms of glory and 
profperity in the year 866. His hiftory, and that of his im- 


Alonfo the Great 


fifom 


Reign of 


41'jiijo. 


868 . 


by Ordogno’s reign. 

Alonfo was no more than eighteen years of age when he 
mounted the throne, but he met with a competitor in the perfon 
of Froila , count of Galicia , who obliged him for fome time to 
retire to Cajlile. Upon his retreat, Froila gave a loofe to hi3 
natural inclinations for tyranny, and was aflaffinated in his 
palace. Upon his death, Alonfo recovered his throne without 
oppofition, but had great trouble in reducing the province of 
Alava to obedience, in which he fucceeded about the year 
868. While he was intent upon the affairs of his government, 
and upon fortifying his frontiers, two Moorijh armies raifed 
bv Mohammed, entered his dominions, one on the fide of Leon , 


and the other through Galicia. Alon 


a fmall but brave army, with which he completely defeated 



Moorijh armies, and carried all the Mod 


in his hands, into flavery. 


Great 


Navarri 


At 


Moor 


dom of Navar 
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Alonfo married about this time. The 


Moor . 


by the vaft fuccefs of Alonfo s arms, were ob. 0 _ 

truce, which he granted to the embafladors of the king of 
Cordova in 871. The truce beintr exoired. 


the 


871. 


882. 


newed'by both parties, but with more advantage than ever to 
Alonfo ■, whofe life was fpent in a continued feries of victories, 
till the year 882^ He fupported the revolt o {Abdallah, the 
fon of Mufa , a faithlefs prince, who had recovered Saragofa ; 
but Alonfo granted Mohammed a new truce for fix years. This 
refpite from war was wifely employed by Alonfo , in all the du¬ 
ties of a good king and a provident father of his people. It 
appears, however, as if he had met with great oppofition 
from his noblemen, whofe power he endeavoured to abridge, 
but they were all of them fubdued and punifhed. That un¬ 
der Froila and his brethren Nitgnez , Veremend , and O do air , 
was the mold formidable, becaufe it was fupported by Abdal¬ 
lah,, the king of Cordova. The rebels received a total defeat jj: s p.t or : 
from Alonfo, upon which Veremond , the head of the rebellion, , 
who had efcaped from juftice with the lofs of his eyes, fled to A . 
the Cordovan court, and Alonfo , who was now grown old and cel * e: ” 
infirm, confented to a renewal of the truce with that prince. 

When Alonfo was preparing to fpend the remainder of hi« 
days in civil and religious duties, in fortifying his frontiers 

-1:-u * j_: •__ 1 0 
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Alonfo , 
Moorifh 


Alonfo 


4 fi 


Abdallah 


He 


towards the clofe of his 


reign, endangered by a frefh confpiracy, headed bv one Ala - 

x_ _1^ _ 1 . 1 


pin 


This 


a more dangerous nature, headed by his fon Garcia , who af- 
pired to the kingdom, but was defeated, and fhut up in 
prifon by his father. It appears as if the young prince had 
been the darling both of the nobility and people, as well as 
of his mother Ximene. All joined their importunities, but in Kerefigns 
vain, to free him from his confinement, till Alonfo perceiving hi, crown, 
that a civil war was unavoidable, called an allembly of his 
Hates. His army was faithful to him, and he convinced his 
noblemen, in a fpeech he made, that what he was about to do 
was the effe& of free will, and not of compulfion. He then 
oroered his two fons to appear, and placed his own crown 
upon Garcias head, while he gave the province of Galicia to 
his fecond fon, Ordogno. The princes were amazed at this 
extraordinary ftep, and fell upon their knees with tears of ac¬ 
knowledgment. 


iff) 


s the political end of the life of Alonfo 
Great. There apoears to have been a 


racier. 


Itlbje&s, which never permitted them to be at reft 
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a. 

* 

they were free from Moorijh and foreign wars. We are, how¬ 
ever, to make great allowances for the ignorance we are under 

as to Alonfo’s true hiftory. It feems as if the real caufe of the 

tebellions againft him, had arifen from his own family, par¬ 
ticularly from his queen, Ximene ; and that his great nobility, 
(with whom fome authors fay, he was involved’ in a war for 
two years before his death) had taken the field againft him, 
becaufe he had abridged them of their privileges, which he, 
pofliblv, thought too great for any fubje&s to enjoy. The con- 
flan t practice of his predecefTors of afTociating, during their 
own lifetime, their fons with them in the government, had 
been difcontinued by Alonfo , and this probably exafperated 
both Garcia and his mother; but whether the laft a£l of Alon- 
fo's government was or was not the refult of free will, it is 
certain that he behaved like a good man, in preventing the 
further effufton of blood, and like a great king, in eftablilh- 
ing the crown in his family. About the time of this refigna- 
tion, Abdallah , king of Cordova , died likewife, which might be 
a further inducement for that ftep in Alonfo. Abdallah is cele¬ 
brated in Mojlem authors for his endeavours to raife a marine 
in his dominions, but they pretend that it was deftroyed by 
winds and tempefts, and not by the Chrijiians'. Though Ab¬ 
dallah took upon himfelf the fuperb title of calif of Spain , yet 
he is, by the Mojlem authors, fliled no other than the emir 
of Andalufia. He was fucceeded by al Monda% , one of the 
thirty-three fons he left behind him, but he died after a reign 
of two years, as he was marching to quell a rebellion of the 
Cordovans. His army elected Abdallah his brother, to fucceed 
him, in prejudice of his eldeft fon, and, according to Moj¬ 
lem authors, he reigned twenty-five years. 

After the abdication of Alonfo , he laid before his fon and 
fucceflor the plan of his government, and gave him fuch di- 
re£tions for his condudl, as entirely won the affe&ions of 
Garcia. This happened about the year 908. Garcia begun 
his reign with the moll popular a£ts, fuch as founding mona- 
fteries, peopling or fortifying cities, and raifing troops to aft 
againft the Moors , whofe territories he invaded. The king of 
Cordova gave the command of his army to one Apia , who was 
defeated and taken prifoner, but made his efcape. Next year 
Garcia gave to his father, old as he was, the command of his 
army, which was numerous, and rich by the fpoils acquired 
in the preceding campaign. Alonfo invaded and laid watte the 
Moorijh dominions beyond the Duero , took meafures for peo¬ 
pling the Spanijb cities on that river, but died at Zamora , 
when he was returning from his glorious campaign. We can 
add little to the character of this great prince, as a king,- 
warrior and a politician ; but it mutt; be remembered, to his 
praife, that he was the author of the chronicle which begins 
at the death of Recefuint and ends at that of Ordogno , Alonfo s 
own father. He compofed this chronicle at the requeft of 
Sebajlian 5 bifliop of Arenfa z from the bell memorials then ex- 
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tafltj the hiftory of Spain , from the death of king TVamba , 
being in a manner loft, or buried in.oblivion. Among the 
misfortunes of the great Alonfos reign, we may reckon that of 
bis being obliged, through the vaft deiigns he had of fortifying 
and repeopling his kingdom, to load his people with taxes. 

* After the death of Alonfo the Great, Garcia endeavoured to whoquar* 
take from his brother Ordogno , the province of Galicia , but reb with 
their differences were compromifed, by the interpofition of his bro- 
their mother and friends, and they made a fuccefsful joint cam- ther. 
paign againft the Moors . About this time Ximene died, as, 
loon after, did Garcia himfelf, as he was endeavouring to re¬ 
gain the love of his fubje£ts, whom he had difgufted by the 
iternnefs of his difpofition, and the attempts he made againft 
his brother, who inherited the virtues and affability of the fa¬ 
ther. Ordogno was raifed to his brother’s throne by the clergy > s 
and nobility, and- after defeating the Moors in a bloody battle ceeded by 
zlTalavera, he took that city, and put all its inhabitants to Ordognc, 
thefword.' His next campaign was ftill more glorious, by his who 
gaining the battle of Albanges , -which obliged the Moorijb king 
to apply to his countrymen in Africa once more for reinforce¬ 
ments. Thefe were lent in fuch numbers, that he brought 
eighty thoufand men into the field againft Ordogno , but they 
were defeated, and their two chief generals killed. Thole conquers 
vaftfuccefles enriched Ordogno fo greatly, that he was enabled Leon. 
to make the city of Leon a bilhop’s fee, raid to craft it into the 
capital of his dominions, inftead of Oviedo , whjch of late 
years had given the title of royalty to his family, and we are 
now to confider him and his fucceffors as kings of Leon and 
Oviedo. The conftant recruits fent over from Africa to Ab¬ 
dallah, enabled him to continue the war, which he carried into 
the kingdom of Navarre, where Sar.cho, Ximene s brother, 
and uncle to Ordogno , reigned. He demanded fuccours from 
his nephew, and they were fent him, but their joint army 
was defeated by the infidels, and it \vp.s with difficulty that 
Ordogno efcaped back to Leon. Happily for him, the infidels, 
inftead of purfuing their blow, made an irruption into 
France, while Ordogno did the fame into their Spanijh domi¬ 
nions, which he laid wafte. Orclogno's reign, after this, was 
very difagreeable, both to himfelf and his fubjetfts. Upon the 
death of his firft wife, he married a Galician lady, whom he 
repudiated without caufe. '['he counts of Cqjlile then formed 
a powerful body, and had for fome time been contented to live 
as feodatories under Ordogno and his predeceffors, Ordogno 
having fome fufpicion of their fidelity, fummoned them to 
appear at his court; but he no fooner had them in his power, 
than he perfidioully ordered them to he ftranglcd. The juftics 
of this action is varioufly reprefented. We know little more 
about this prince, than that he again aflifted the king of Navarre 
»vith troops, and married Santiva , daughter to Garcia prince 
of Navarre. He died in the eighteenth year of his reign, and 
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though he left by his firft wife 


Aionfo 


He is fuc- 


vet his brother, Froila , was ele&ed his fucceflor. 

y - - ' ” r Caftile' 


ceeded by na lly feudatories to the kings of Oviedo. It Is probable, though 
Froila , a they lived under their protection, they were in faCt an ariftocra- 
tyrsnt, C y, though it is poflible that one of their own body, either by 

the kings nomination or their own eleCtion, might have prefided 
over die reft in their public aflemblies. Froila the lid. proved 


and he by 

Alonfo. 


93 *• 

Ramiro 

king. 


The 


a tyrant, and reigned only thirteen months; and itisfaid, 
that during his Ihort reign, the Cqflilians revolted, and chofe 
two of their own number for their leaders, the one in civil, 
the other in military matters. The nobility and people of Leon 
and Oviedo , faw their punilhment in their crime of rebelling 
againft Aionfo the Great, and they placed their crown on the 
head of hisgrandfon Aionfo, the fon of Ordogno the lid. The 
bilhop of Leon* who had been banifhed on his account, 
foregoing reign, was his faithful friend and counfellor, 
name of his queen was Uracca , by whom he had a Ion, but 
upon her death, he refigned his crown, in favour of his bro¬ 
ther Ramiro , who was accordingly railed to the throne. Scarce¬ 
ly was he feated there, and had railed an army againft the 

, than he repented of his abdication, and attempted to 
refume his dignity. He made himfelf mailer of Leon, but was 
obliged to throw himfelf upon Ramiro’s mercy, to whom he 
was reconciled, and Ramiro generoufly pardoned all who had 
been concerned in the revolt. In the mean while, Aionfo and 
his two brothers, the fons of the late king, Froila the lid. were 
in arms, and Aionfo had taken the title of king in AJluria. Ra¬ 
miro having now nothing to apprehend from his elder brother, 
marched againft the rebels with his victorious army, and 
forced them to deliver into his hands the three princes, who 


Moot 


■s 


wife. Uracca 


{hut up in a monaftery By his 

Ordogno , and me died in 
the year 931. Ramiro now reigned unrivaled, and carried his 
arms into the very heart of the Moorifb dominions in Spain, 
where he took Madrid by ftorm, infulted their capital of To¬ 
ledo, and brought back his troops laden with incredible plun¬ 
der, and numbers of Haves to Leon. His viftt was repaid by 

of Ferdinand Gon- 


Moors 



fates (who is called, by way of eminence, count of Caflil 
and who was the founder of a mo ft illuftrious royal family) 
ave them a total defeat at Ofma , upon which Ra?niro con- 
rmed all the privileges granted by his predeceflors to the 
church of St. fames at Compojlella. Next year Ramiro reduced 
Aben Ahaya , the count of Arragon , and a tributary to the king 
of Cordova , and obliged him to give him the fame tribute that 
he had paid to that prince. While he was upon this expedi¬ 


tion he married Terefc 
varre, whofe father had bee 

killed by the count of Cajlile 


fome time before defeated 


Sen 
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Aben Ahaya foon reconciled himfelf to the king of Cordova , 
and their j°i nt troo P s f° r f° me time laid wafte.thc territories of the 
of Ramiro, who had probably fuffered a fevere check, which Moors . 
difabled him from refitting their incurfions. The Moors, en¬ 
couraged by their fucceffes in the territory of Leon, aflembled a 
hundred and fifty thoufand men to conquer that kingdom and 
Oviedo, and it was the beginning of Augajl (by which time 
they had made a vaft progrefs) before Ramiro could take the 
field. A general battle was fought on the fixth of that month, 
in which the infidels were defeated, with the lofs» as is faid, of 
fourfcore thoufand men. The account of thofe immenfe vic¬ 
tories and bloody defeats, are to be read with caution, as the 
Man hiftordans of Spain are filent at this period. We do 

nor perceive that the lofs of the king of Cordova , great as it 
was, interrupted his operations ; for we perceive the king of 
Cordova, who now reigned by the name of Al Manfnr, (an 
appellation of the higheft diftin&ion) was in the field before 
the end of the campaign, and fuffered a defeat as bloody as the 
former, notwithftanding which, the progrefs of Ramiro againft 
the Moors was very flow, and he continued to a£t upon the de- 
feniive. The fucceis of the Moor had, in fa£t, been fo great, 
that he difmantled the frontiers of Cajlile, which Ramiro or¬ 
dered to be repaired, and the chief places to be put into his 
polleffion. The Cajlilian lord obje&ed to this, upon which 
Ratniro made ufe of his paramount right to employ againft 


them the army he had raifed againft the Moors , and he brought 


their two chiefs, Ferdinand Gonzales and Diego Nunes , pri- 
foners to Leon , Ramiro can be juftified for this conduct only 
by fuppofing that he had a right to the obedience of the Cajli - 
lions, and that the meafures he enjoined, were calculated 
equally for their fafety as his own. The Cajlilians thought 
that their privileges were more dear to them than their fafety, 
and their firmnefs endangered Ramiro 's throne, becaufe no de¬ 
pendence was to be placed in a truce, which he had concluded 
with the Moors. 

It is reafonable to think that Ramiro was alarmed at his AfK 


curs 


fituation, for he foon compromifed matters with the two Cajlile 
counts, and reftored them to a higher degree of his favour than 
ever. They, on the other hand, knew the neceflity of uniting 
againft the common enemy, and Ferdinand Gonzales, who at 
this time governed the Cajlilians as if he had been their fove- 
rei gn, gave his daughter XJrracca, by Sancba, infanta of Na- 
varre,' in marriage to Ordogno , Ramiro's eldeft fon. This 
confolidation of interefts, produced a feven years truce with 
the Moors\ but it no fooner was expired, than he invaded 
their dominions, and, as ufual, defeated their armies with vaft 
flaughter ; but upon his return to Leon , he died, in 950, and 
the 20th year of his reign, with the character of having been 
jj.wife, brave and fucqefsful prince. He left behind him,, by 
P! s firft yyife, Ordogno , and the princefs Elviza , who was a 


of 


950 


nun. 


Ordogno 
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varre , 

entitled to the province of Galicia. 


on. 


and Leon. Ordogno III. fucceeded his father with univerfal applaufe 

His great talents, joined to the flourishing eftate in which hi 
father left his dominions, gave umbrage to his neighbours 
and even his father-in-law Gonzales, encouraged Sanchez to 
claim a partition of his dominions, which Ordogno refufed to 
confent to. Sanchez was likewife fupported by the king of E a . 

and pleaded former family fettlements, by which he was 

“ f* ’* ’ Goncales would appear a 

much greater man to pofterity than he does, were not his hif, 
tory interlarded by the Spaniards with grofs fi&ions. He cer¬ 
tainly, however, was one of the greateft perfonages of that 
age and country; but, though he and the king of Navarrt 
jointly took the field in favour of Sanchez , yet Ordogno' s pru¬ 
dent and refolute conduct obliged them to retire. Ordogn j, 
provoked at their attempt, repudiated and fent back to Gonzales 
his daughter Urracca , and married Elvira , a Galician lady, by. 
A refcelli- whom he had a fon, Bermuda. This marriage, through the 

infolence of the new queen’s relations, occafioned a rebellion; 
but it was quickly fupprefled by the prudence and vigour of 
Ordogno , and the rebels joining his ftandards, he led them 
againft Lijbon , then in poffcflion of the infidels. TheconduS 
of Goncales on this occafion, was that of a great politician. 
He not only grew cold in the caufe of Sanchez , but diflembled 
all refentment of the affront that had been offered him in the 
perfon of his daughter, and during Ordogno’s abfence in Por¬ 
tugal, he made a feafonable diverfion in his favour, by invading 
Al Manfur’s dominions, and taking and demoliftiing the im¬ 
portant fortrefs of Corazo. Upon the return of Ramiro hm 
Portugal , with his victorious army, though there had been no 
formal reconciliation between him and Goncales , the latter 
boldly prefented himfelf before him, and fo effe&ually pleaded 
his fervices againft the Moors , (but at the fame time, apolo¬ 
gizing for what had palled ) that he not only difarmed Or done 
of all refentment, but he lent him a body of troops, bywhofe 
afliftance he gained one of the moil glorious victories at St. 
Stephen dc Gomez that had ever been obtained over the infidels. 
Ordogno died in the year 955, and the 6th of his reign, which, 

Death of ]j! cc that of his father, was a feries of great and wife aCtions 
cjrdogco. 


9'5 


The queen Elvira , upon her hufband’s death, del paired of 
making any party in favour of her Ton’s right to fucceed his 
father, and retired to Galicia , upon which Sanchez , the late 

king’s brother, was raffed to the throne. 

Pevoiuti- The incapacity of Sanchez for government, contributed to 

the ambitious views of Goncales , who by fomenting the dif- 
contents of the nobility, forced Sanchez again to take refuge 
in Navarre. The reader may remember that Alonfo , the fon 
of Frcila II. who called himfelf Alonfo IV. had loft his eyes, 
and was {hut up in a monaftery, where he died. He left behind 
him a fon, Ordogno , and Goncales gave his daughter Urracco, 


Oils 


of 


Cafile. 


nee m 


the divorced widow of Ordogno III. to this young pri 

Others fay, with more reafon, that Alonfo IV. w* s 

• brother 


marriage 
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brother tioRamiroTI. Be that as it will, Ordogno IV. who acquired 
the epithet of the wicked, by his father-in-law’s intereft mount¬ 
ed the throne of Leon^ but his cruelties loon loft him the affec¬ 
tions of his fubjects. In the mean while the exiled Sanchez. 
had repaired to the court of Cordova , where he was cured by 
the/rtf/'phyficians, thebeft then in the world, of a droply, and 
nioft generoufly entertained by Al Montafen , who offered him 
his afliftance in reftoring him to his throne, provided the king 
of Navarre would aflift him likewife, which the latter readily 
undertook to do, and defeated Gonzales , whom he carried pri- 
foner to Navarre. By this time, Ordogno the Wicked, unable 
to withftand Sanchez at the head of his Moorijh confederates, 
and execrated by his fubjecfs, fled to Ajluria j where finding 




Moor 


rew 


fhort 


Sp 


It 


this period, relate an event which feems to give fome counte¬ 
nance to their fictions. Gonzales, though a prifoner, found 
means by the interceffion of his wife, who was the king of 
Navarre’s After, not only to recover his liberty, but to obtain 
that independency upon the crown of Leon , which had been 
fo long his favourite and foie object. Sanchez being cured of 
his diftemper which had formerly rendered him inactive, prov¬ 
ed a brave and a ftirring prince. 

Upon recovering his throne, he married Terefa , daughter to 
one of his chief noblemen. The Normans having made a 
defcent upon his dominions, he permitted Sifenand , the bilhop 
of Compojiella, to fortify that city ; but the prelate made ufe of 
this periniflion to opprefs the people, and to heap up wealth, 
for which being reprimanded by the king, he prepared for a 
rebellion. Sanchez marched at the head of an army to reduce 


bifhop 


the king 


depofed, and raifed one Rofmindo to the fee of Ccmpqfiella. The 
Normans foon after renewing their defcent, Rojinindo put him-' 
felf at the head of his people, defeated them, and forced them 
to retire with great lofs to their fhips. It foon appeared that 
Gonzales was connected with Sifenand in his practices, for hav¬ 
ing been raifed by the partiality of Sanchez to the government 
of Portugal , he renewed his rebellion, and almoft at the fame 
time his fubmiflions, being terrified at the approach of Sanche z, 
who again pardoned him; but he was ungratefully requited 
by Gonzales prefenting him with fome poifoned fruit, v/hich in 
three days time put an end to his life. Other writers give 
a much more favourable character of Gonzales , (or as they call 


Gonjcdvo ) 


they 


treachery of Terefa of Navarre , as they do his deliverance to 
bis own magnanimity and the affection of her filter Blanch , 
wife to Gonzales. In ihort, this Terefa is loaded with all the 

Misfortunes that befell Gonralcs , whom we cannot believe to be 

l'o 
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fo wicked a man as fome hiftorians have reprefented. It ; s I 
certain that he left Caftile , which he defended nobly againft 1 
the Moors, in a ftate of independency upon the crown of Lein I 
without himfelf affuming the title of king, or invading the I 
privileges either of the people or the nobility. I 

The late king Sanchez had endeared himfelf to his fubjefts I 
fo much, that upon his death they gave his crown to his infant I 
foil, Ramiro Ilf. who was but five years old, and his mother 
with his aunt Elvira , were appointed his guardians. In the I 
beginning of their regency, they font their general Gonjhha, 
to a£t againft the Normans, who had made a frefh defeent near 
Compojlella, but were entirely routed by Gonfalvo, who like- 
wife burnt their fleet. The regents feem to have governed 
with great prudence and moderation till they refigned their 
power into the hands of Ramiro, who was now ieventeen 
years of age, and married a lady, whofe relations alienated 
him from the wife councils of his mother and aunt, and ex. 
afperated his nobility fo much, that they declared Bermuda , 
fon to Ordogno III. their king. This produced a moft cruel 
civil war, which was attended by a wafte of blood greater 
than that of their difnutes with the Moors, and yet no deciftve 
action happened. The fudden death of Ramiro in 982, when 
he was no more than twenty years of age, finilhed the difpute 
by Bermudo II. being acknowledged his fucceflor. While he 
was intent upon reforming his people, the Moors, who thought 
themfelves abfolved from all their engagements with the Cbrif 
tians by the death of Ramiro, invaded Bermudo 1 s territories, 
and the late civil war having greatly weakened Bermudo, they 
made themfelves matters of Simencas, and carried great num¬ 
bers of Chriflians into captivity, with a prodigious booty. By 
this time, according to the Moflem writers, Hejfmm fucceedcd 
his father Al Mont ofer, as calif of Spain, but being no more 
than ten years of age, his affairs were managed by his cham¬ 
berlain Abu Amer, who pretended that he was entitled to the 
name of Al Manfur. He acted with an arbitrary fway, and to 
him were owing the late fucceffes obtained by the Moors over 
the Cbrijlians. He was frequently offered the crown of Cor¬ 
dova ; but he thought it fafefl; to govern under the title of 
Hejham, who was no more than a cypher. The ambition of 
the Moors now pointed itfelf againft the Navarrefe and the 
Francs, which gave Bermudo an opportunity of looking into 
the internal ftate of his kingdom, which was in a deplorable 
condition. He depofed Petayo, the tyrannical fucceflor of Sife- 
nand, bifhop of Compojlella ; and who, by revolting to th zMoors, 
fiad enabled them to take the important city of Zamora, where 
they carried the inhabitants into captivity. The virtues and 
moderation of Al Manfur, feem to have been the worft foes of 
the Spaniards, who living happy and quietly under his govern¬ 
ment, negledled to aflift their king, who was thereby under 
inexpreflible difeouragements. He at laft raifed an army, and 
gave battle to Al Manfur on the banks of the Ezla> Victory 

aft 
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at fit ft declared for Bermudo ; but Al Manfur feeing his troops who is de¬ 
rive way, with the fpiritof a true Arab , firft threw his turban, feated by 
® n( j then himfelf, upon the ground, where he declared he the Mcors. 
would wait for death, as he had been deferted by his army. 

The Moors, flung with this reproach of their brave leader, 
returned to the charge, and recovered the vi&ory; but it coft 
them To dear, that Al Manfur was in no condition to improve 

it that year. 

Bermuda employed that fhort refpite in removing all that 
was valuable in Leon to AJluria , to which he himfelf and his 
court retired, after leaving a numerous garrifon at Leon , which, 
in the fpring, Al Manfur made himfelf mafter of, as he did 
of Aftorga. Next year he conquered the greateft part of (if 
not all) Portugal , and carried tile Chri/lians , whom he made 
prifoners, into flavery. He took Compoftella by means of the 
prelate Pelayo. He ravaged Galicia , and in all probability 
would have made an entire conqueft of Spain , had not his 
army been attacked by a moft dreadful flux, which Chrijlian 
writers conftrue into a mark of Divine vengeance, and which 
obliged him to return to Cordova. This happened in the year 
997, and Bermudo harrafled him fo dreadfully in his retreat, 
that he did not carry back a third of his army. While he was 
endeavouring to recruit it, Bermudo vifited Galicia , to revive 
the drooping fpirits of his fubje&s there, and formed a con¬ 
federacy with the Cajiilians , who, as we have feen, were now 
independent of the king of Navarra . According to the Moflem 
hiftorians, (the Chrijlian writers being confufed on that head) 

Al Manfur died at this time, and was fucceeded by his fon 
Abdalmaler , who took his father’s title, which has occafioned 
fome intricacy among Chrijlian authors. The confederates 
brought a numerous army to the field, and defeated the Moors 
under the new Al Manfur , in the neighbourhood of Ofma. 

The battle lafted the whole day, and at night Al Manfur 
found his lofs of men to be fo great, that he ordered the re¬ 
mainder to difperfe, while he himfelf retired to Medina Cell, 
where he obftinately refufed all fuftenance, and ftarved himfelf 
to death. It is faid, but, perhaps, with fome exaggeration, 
that a hundred thoufand infidels were killed in the late battle. 

The Chri/lians finding the infidels had fled, could fcarcely be¬ 
lieve their own jpod fortune, and the booty they made was 
incredible; but- by this time, Bermudo was labouring under His death, 
the gout fo feverely, that he could not tafte the tranquillity 
which his arms had purchafed, for he died in the year 999. ggg m 

He was fucceeded, through the ele&ion of the nobility, by his Succeeded 
fon Alonfo, or AlphonfoV. whofe mother Elvira, was appoint- by Jl 0 n f 0 
ed regent during his nonage, and Melendo Gonzales his go¬ 
vernor. The Moors under the brother of the late Al Manfur , 
a dilTolute but ambitious minifter, renewing their incurfions, 
the queen regent fent a body of troops to the afliftance of 
vania, count of Caflile , who had been chiefly inftrumental in 
laming the glorious battle of Ofma , and he gave them a frefh 

defeat. 


V. 
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defeat, upon which the MooriJI) general was difgracefully p U f 
to death upon his return to Cordova. The family of La Vela 
a noble Cajlilian race, having been fpoiled of their inheritance 
of Alava , had lived for fome years under the protection of the 
Moors, and out of revenge, were highly inftrumental in their 
fuccefles againft the Chrijlians ; but their eftate being now 
His wile reftored to them, they returned to their duty. This was 
and fuc- effected by the wifdom of the Leon adminiftration, under 
cefsfui wo- whom the people lived happily and fecufely; and when Al- 
vernment. phonfo V. came of age, out of gratitude for the excellent 

education he had received from his tutor, he raifed his 
daughter Elvira to be .the partner of his throne. He then 
applied himfelf to repair the ravages of the Moors , who were 

"W nile he was in this profperous 


at war among themfelves. 


1027 


Succeeded 


ftate of government, about the year 1027, he befieged Vifeo, 
a MooriJI) fort, but was killed by an arrow from the walls, in 
the 34th year of his life, and the 28th of his reign. During 
his reign, the affairs of Cajlile had been very profperoufly ad- 
miniftered under its count Garcia i till he was killed in an en¬ 
gagement with the Moors in 1005. He was fucceeded by his 
ion Sanchez Garcia , a wife and a fortunate prince, who, by 
fomenting the civil diflentions of the Moors , carried deftruCtion 
through their territories, and placed one Zuleiman upon the 
throne of Cordova ; but he was foon after dethroned, and don 
Sanchez continued his affiftance to the next pretender, Hijfem. 
Thus by fupporting one ufurper againft another, he enlarged 
and fecured his own dominions, and introduced feveral excel¬ 
lent political inftitutions among the inferior nobility j fothat 
about the year 1016, Cajlile was in a moft flourifhing ftate. 
He reduced Sepulveda , then one of the lfrongeft places in Spain y 
and he died in 1022. But we are now to purfue the hiftory of 
Leon. 


Bermuda III. by the fuffrages of the nobility, fucceeded his 
by Ber mu- father Alonfo V. in that throne, under a regency, (he being a 
do III. minor) compofed of the queen dowager, and the chief nobi¬ 
lity. Garcia Sanchez, fon of the late count Sanchez, was now 
count of Cajlile , and being a minor likewife, his government 
was administered by his mother Elvira , and his brother-in-law 
Sanchez, king of Navarre. Upon the death of Elvira , San¬ 
chez obtained the foie tuition of the young count, and when 
he grew up, he propofed a match between him and Sancha, 
fifter to Bermudo III. king of Leon. The day for the marriage 
was accordingly fixed, but before it was consummated, Garcia 
was aflaflinated at Leon, where he was to pay a vifit to bis 
bride, by the fons of the count De la Vela , who for fome frelh 
dlfiatisfaclion, had once more revolted to the Moors. Garcia 
was the laft count of Cajlile , and Sanchez, king of Navarre , 
Sfiitchez after ordering the three aftaflins, who fell into his hands, to be 
the Great, burnt alive, took pofleffion in his wife’s right, of the then 
king of great and flourifhing province of Cajlile. He was now deferv- 

edly called the Great, and he gave to Bermudo , Terefa the 

daughter 


Nai 


>arre. 
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^tighter of Sanchez of Caftile , in marriage. Bermuda proved 
a brave and a&ive prince, and had the fpirit to depofe and 
imprifon a bifhop of Compojiella without the pope’s leave. 
Notwithftanding the power of the king of Navarre , he re- 
fented his encroachments upon his dominions fo much, that 
a war broke out between them j but it was compromifed by a 
match between Sancha , who had been deftined for the late 
count of Caftile , and Ferdinand the king of Navarre's fecond 
fon, who was to inherit that province with the title of king. 
jThefecurity of the Spanijh Chriftians feemed to be eftablifhed 
j by this alliance ; but the king of Navarre , though a great and 
a wife prince, had a family failing in defiring to leave his four 
fons all kings, and accordingly at the time of his death, in 
1035, he bequeathed to Garcia, his eldeft fon, Navarre , Bif- 1035. 
cay, and the province of Rioja $ Ferdinand was confirmed king He leaves 
of Caftile ; his third fon, Goncales , was made king of Soprarha four fons 

and Ripagorza ; and Ramiro , who was his fourths but natural kings, 
fon, was made king of Arragon. 

•As Bermudo had been forced by Sanchez the Great, to refign Death of 
a confiderable part of his territory to Ferdinand king at Caftile, Ber?nudo 
as his fifter’s marriage portion; he took the opportunity, now and end of 
that the force of the family of Navarre was divided, to retake his line, 
the ceded eftates, which he did, before Ferdinand could oppofe 
him. There is fome reafon for believing that Bermudo in¬ 
tended to have reannexed all Caftile to his crown, and Ferdi¬ 
nand was joined by his brother the king of Navarre. A battle 
enfued, in which Bermudo , engaging too far, was killed, and 
the male line of Recarede I. being extinct in him, Ferdinand, 
without oppofition, was acknowledged king of Leon , Oviedo, 
and Galicia, and crowned as fuch in the cathedral of Leon. 

Some of the Galicians, out of the hatred they bore the Cafti- 
lians, chofe to put themfelves under the Moorijh prince of 
Seville. In the perfon of Bermudo ended the kingdom, which Recapitu- 
had been fo nobly founded by Pelayo two hundred and twenty lation. 
years before, and was poflefied by a feries (a very few ex¬ 
cepted) of as brave and as worthy princes as ever fate on any 
throne. They oppofed and conquered the Moors, then the 
richeftand the moft warlike people in the world, and poflefied 
of by far the finefl: provinces in Spain, and would have ex¬ 
terminated them out of the country, had it not been for the 
vaft fupplies they received from Africa. Their form of go¬ 
vernment, which conftitutionally was ele&ive, carried with it 
great advantages. The kings themfelves had no other method 
°1 recommending their fons to be their fucceflors, than by 
maintaining their people in their liberties, by providing for their 
^unty againft the Moors , and by their conquefts over thofe 
inhdels. We may, perhaps, add another ineftimable blefling 
Much thofe princes and people enjoyed, which was, that 
though their clergy had a great fway in public affairs, yet the 
power of the pope was then very little known in Chriflian 
tywtf, and the prelates being poflefied of great temporal fiefs 

in 
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in the fame manner as under the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic g 0 . 
vernments, they were confidered as part of the community, 
and under equal obligations as the nobility themfelves, to 
maintain the conftitution and the liberties of the public. 



SECTION 


II. 


The Hijlory 



Leon and Caftile 


T 


HE eafy acceflion of Ferdinand to the crown of Lem in 
right of his queen, gave a mortal blow to the elective 
conftitution of that crown ; but his fuccefs feems to have been 
owing to the veneration which the people had for the family 
of their late kings, and to the moderation of the nobility, 
who were apprehenftve of a civil war. Add to thofe confide- 
rations, that it was necefiary to have a prince of Ferdinand $ 
power to oppofe the Moors , who though then divided, might 
foon reunite ; nor have we any reafon to doubt that Ferdinanl 
upon his election to the crown, fubmitted to, at leaft, the form 
of an ele&ion. Galicia was, at this time, the richeft province 


of the Chrijtian Spain , and the revolted part of it, which 


had put itfelf under the protection of the Moors , was headed 
by one count Sifenand. As the extent of their fea coaft 
gave them vaft advantages in point of commerce, and of 
admitting foreign affiftance 5 Ferdinand wifely applied the firft 
cares of his government to reclaim Sifenand to his duty, and 
to confirm the unrevolted part of his countrymen in theirs, 
both which he effected by his prudence and addrefs. The 
firft feven years of his reign were fpent in the internal regula¬ 
tions of his kingdom, and he was contented with oppofingto 
the Moors ftrong garrifons in his frontier towns. About the 
year 1044, he undertook the conqueft: of the Moorijh ^ part of 
Portugal , which he happily completed by carrying his army 
acrofs the river Malna , and thereby ftrengthening and enlarg¬ 
ing his frontier. This campaign he reduced the important 
city and territory of Coimbra, of which he made count Sift- 
nand governor, and by the end of the year 1046, he cleared 
all his kingdom of Cajlile of the Moors. He then undertook a 
war againft the king of Toledo, the moft powerful of the 
Moorijh princes in Spain', and made fuch a progrefs againft 
him, that Al Mamon, the king of Toledo , repaired to his camp, 
fpread his treafures before Ferdinand, and offered to buy 
his peace, by becoming his tributary. Ferdinand, againft the 
advice of his officers, generoufly raifing him from the ground 
accepted of his terms, which induced the Moorijh king ot 
SaragoJJa to follow the example of the Toletan. In the year 
1050, while Ferdinand?* dominions were in perfect tranquillity? 

he 
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fie paid a vifit to his brother Garcia, king of Navarre, who 

wasreported to be dangeroufly ill. While he was at that court 
he received, or pretended he received information that his 

I brother intended by treachery to deprive him of his liberty ; 
upon which he retired haftily to his own dominions, and his 
vifit being returned by Garda foon after upon the like occafion, 

Ferdinand ordered him to be arrefted and imprifpned. Garda , 
by the afliftance of his faithful fubje&s, notwithftanding all 
the precautions taken by Ferdinand , efcaped from his confine¬ 
ment. Ferdinand began to reflect on his own conduct, and 
employed his clergy to make the moll: humble fubmiffions to 
his brother for what had palled, in order to prevent a war 
between them. Garda remained inflexible, purfued his re¬ 
venge by invading Cajlile ; but was killed in a battle with his 
brother, who, upon gaining the vi&ory, ordered the flaughter 
of the Navarrefe to ceafe, but cut in pieces a body of their Hedefeats 
Mojleni auxiliaries. It is uncertain by what means the differ- ar| d kills 
ences between the two brothers become irrcconcileable. It Hisbrother 
is moft probable that Garda thought his brother little better Garda , 
than an ufurper of his birthright, and wanted to wreft from 
him his kingdom of Caflile. Be that as it will, it is allowed 
on all hands, that Ferdinand difcovered great moderation 
amidfthis fucceffes, and that he manifefted a fincere grief for 
his brother’s death ; but there is reafop to believe, that he 
took advantage of his vi&ory to fecure to himfelf certain places 
belonging to Navarre , that lay convenient for his fituation. 

Councils were then occafionally held in Spain by the royal Intrufion 
authority alone, without any intervention of the papal, tho’ of the 
it was very high all over the reft of Cbriflendom . One of popes, 
the competitors for the popedom, Alexander II. fent a legate 
into Spain, but the people refufed to acknowledge his autho¬ 
rity, and the legate upon his return to Italy , reported that the 
Spaniards made ufe of the Gothic liturgy and ufages entirely 
unknown to the church of Rome, and that fhe never could 
have any authority in Spain till they were aboliflied. Not¬ 
withftanding this, Ferdinand was far from being free of reli¬ 
gious enthufiafm, and he invaded the dominions of Mohammed 
king of Seville, that he might.obtain the relics of two virgins, 
laid to have been buried there, in order to tranflate them to a 
church built by his queen Sancha. Mohammed offered to fuh- 
mit himfelf and his kingdom to Ferdinand , that he might pre-r 
vent a war to which he was not equal ; but neither he nor his 
Chrijtian fubjedls knew where the bodies of the virgins were, 
and Ferdinand was forced to accept in their ftead the body of 
St. Ifidore , who appeared to the bilhop of Leon in a dream. 

Ferdinand's brother took advantage of this war with Seville , The Cid 
to attack the Moorijh prince of Saragojjci , who being tribqtary defeats the 
to Ferdinand , applied to him for defence, Ferdinand had Moors. 
committed the government of his kingdoms in his abfence, to 
ws fon Sancho , who promifed to march to the affiftance of the 1063. 

wor^ which he accordingly did, and Ramiro was killed in the 

vol. XII. M engagement 
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engagement which followed. The victory obtained by Sanch, 
was chiefly owing to his lieutenant Roderiga , who is fo much 
celebrated in the Spanijh hiftory under the name of the Cid, 
and it was remarked that Ramiro was the fecond of Ferdinand's 
brothers who fell by his arms. 

Ferdi- Ferdinand made ufe of the tranquillity which his conquells 
n at id's laft procured him, in calling together an aflembly of the Hates of 

Leon, where in compliance with the pernicious practice of his 
family and times, he declared that he intended to give his 
eldeft fop Sancho , the kingdom of Cajiile ; and the Moorijh 
king of Saragofja , as his tributary; to his fecond fon, Alonj\ 
the crowns of Leon and Oviedo ; and to the youngeft, Garde, 


will* 


the kingdom of Galicia , with that part of Portugal he had 
conquered. Sancho and Garcia were immediately put in pof- 
1065. feflion of their kingdoms, and foon after, in the year 1065, 

old Ferdinand himfelf died in a glorious expedition, which he 
jnade again!! the kings of Pole do and Saragofja , who had re¬ 
belled upon his dividing his kingdoms. Ferdinand , excepting 
in that lalt a£t of his government, yielded to none of his pre- 
decellbrs in civil and military virtues. Belides the three fon? 
we have already mentioned, he left two daughters, to whom 
he gave large appenages independent of their brethren. 
Sancho As queen Sancha , the heirefs of Leon, Oviedo and Galicia, 
king of was Hill alive, and confenting to the partition of her domi¬ 
nions, her fon Sancho could not with any decency objeft to 
his father’s deftination, and having finifhed fome clifputes he 
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had with the young king of An'agon , and Sancho the king of 
Navarre, he lived quietly at Burgos till her death, when he 
began to manifefl his uneafinefs at the injultice he thought had 


been done him by his father. Alonfo, the king of Leon , was a 
wife and a moderate prince, and was contracted to a daughter 
of the Englijh monarch, TVilliam the Conqueror, who died in 
1067. her paflage to Spain by fea. In 1067, his dominions were in¬ 
vaded by the king of Cajiile, who defeated him, and obliged 
him to fly to Leon ; but an accommodation was effected by the 
interpofition of their filters, who were princefles of great 
wifdom and merit. Garcia , who was in pofleffion of the 
kingdom of Galicia, governed by a favourite, whom his nobles 
cut in pieces before his face, and in the year 1070, Gama it nt 
a body of troops to the afliftance of his brother Alonfo, who 
was again attacked by the king of Cajiile. Alonfo was atfirft 
victorious, but the Cid, who ftill continued to be Saml.cs 
general, gave him a total defeat in the middle of his fucccites, 
whom he and Alonfo was fent prifoner to Burgos, where at the requeftor 
dethrones, his lifters, Sancho fpared his life, but obliged him to reiign his 

dominions, and to take the monkifh habit. 

Sancho v/as acknowledged king by the Ifates of Leon , who 
probably had a regard to his primogeniture, and he led his army 
into Galicia , then torn y/ith civil diflentions. He made 
eafy conquelt of that kingdom, and Garcia put himfelf under 

the protection of the king of Seville, then the molt power fa) 
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of the Moorijl) princes in Spain. In the mean while, Alonfo , by Alonfo 
the affiftance of his fitters, ei'caped out of his monaftery, and efcapes, 
put himfelf under the prote&ion of Al Mamon , the ALooriJh 
king of Toledo, by whom he was generoufiy received and en¬ 
tertained. Sancho, who was naturally impatient, refented his 
efcape, by attempting to deprive them of their appenages, 
which confifted of the cities of Toro and Zamora , and their 
territories. Sancho reduced Toro, which belonged to Elvira \ 
but Zamora , which was the appenage of the princefs Urracca , 
made fo noble a defence under her general Gcncales , that 
Sancho, after fuffering feveral repulfes, was forced to turn the 
ficge into a blockade, in hopes of reducing the place by fa¬ 
mine. This had fuch an effedf, that the citizens were think¬ 
ing of giving it up, when one of their number pretending to 
def'ert to Sancho , engaged his confidence fo much, that he, 
found means to kill him with a javelin, upon which the Cof¬ 
fer abandoned the blockade. The hiftory of this campaign, 
and the death of Sancho , are embellifhed with many circum- 
ftances of duels, warlike encounters, and feats of arms, feveral 
of which probably are fictitious; but we dare not rejedt the 
whole, on account of the great credit due to the authors who 
record them, and who were mott of them contemporaries; 
not to mention that the romantic caft of the nation, at this 
time, gives them at leaft an air of probability ; but we think 
they are not material to general hiftory, the only objects of 
which, ought to be great events, and their fprings. 

Upon the death of Sancho , Alonfo took leave of his generous and fuc- 
protc&or, the king of Toledo , and repaired to Zamora , upon ceeds 
his lifter Urracca’s invitation. He was immediately recognized Sancho, 
by the nobility of Leon and Galicia ; but thofe of Cajlile , who 
were called the Cortes , and were more free than either, de¬ 


manded previous to their acknowledging him as their king, 
that he fliould purge himfelf, by oath, from all fore-knowlegc 
of his brother’s death, and the Cid infifted upon his taking 
the ufiial oaths ; all which he readily did. According to the 
Spanijh hiftorians, Alonfo’ s difpofition was by this time greatly 
altered. Upon his acceflion to Sancho’ s throne, his brother 
Garcia left the Moorijh court, where he had taken refuge, 
and refumed the government of Galicia ; but being decoyed 
into a confederacy by Alonfo , he was, by Urracca’s advice, fhut 
up in prifon, and Alonfo became matter of his throne. It was y 0 j % 
about this time, that Gregory VII. claimed all the conquefts p> ff 
that had been made upon the Moors by the crown of Spain, 3 

which he pretended to be a fief of the holy fee. The vaft 
encreafe of the papal power at that period, and the panics of 
Chri/lian princes, prevented Alonfo from refenting this infolent 
Claim in a proper manner. All he did, wasj to maintain his 
independency upon his holinefs, and to leave his clergy at 
liberty to ufe the Gothic or the Roman rituals as they thought 
proper. About the year 1074, Alonfo was married to the 1074 
countefs of Guienne , and generoufiy afiifted his prote&or, the 
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king of Toledo, againft the Moorijb princes who attacked him; 
Next year Sancbo , king of Navarre, being murdered by one 
of his brothers, Alonfo by means of Ramiro, another of thole 
brothers, pofleffed himfelf of Bifcay, as did Sancbo, king of 
Arragcn , of the remainder. It is prefumable, that this ac- 
quifition was owing to his compliance with the court of Rome. 
who now perfuaded him to abolifh the Gothic, and to force the 
papal, ritual upon his fubje&s, and which readily granted him 
a divorce from his new wife on account of confanguinity, 

which he could not obtain from his Gothic clergy. 

The people of Toledo , having loft their old king, Alcnjo'% 
friend, applied to him for protection againft Ryaya their 
new king, whom Alonfo drove into Valentia , and took poffef- 
lion of Toledo , about the year 1085. This was one of the 
gieateft conquefts that ever had been made by the Cbrijlm 
kings of Spain over the infidels. Alonfo made Toledo the capi¬ 
tal of his government, and indulged his new fubje&s, whether 
Mojlems , Mofarabians or Chrijlians , in the exercife of their 
refpective religions. The lofs of Toledo ftruck the other 
Mofienn in Spain and Africa , with aftonifhment; and they 
raifed troops to prevent, as they alledged, their being extir¬ 
pated. The Moorifj kings of Seville and Badajoz, were at the 
head of this confederacy, and they gained a battle againft 
Alonfo , in 1086. Alonfo, afraid of the progrefs of the An, 
called in to his affiftance Philip I. of France , and the count of 
Burgundy , which obliged the Moorijh princes to agree to a 
compromife, by which, according to fome hiftorians, they be¬ 
came his tributaries. It is faid, that Alonfo foon after dif- 
approved of the conduct of his metropolitan of Toledo, who 
during his abfence in the field, had deprived the Moors of that 
cathedral, which by the capitulation of the city, was to re¬ 
main a moique. The metropolitan, however, through the 
moderation of the Moors , carried his point. In the year 1091, 
died Garcia, late king of Galicia , under his confinement, 
where, as a proof of the barbarous manners of that age, he 
was loaded with irons, which at his own requeft were laid in 
the fame grave with himfelf. Alonfo, about the fame time, 
turned his' arms againft Portugal, as it is now called, and co¬ 
vered the injuftice of his invafion by the pretext of its being 
advantageous to the ChriJUan intereft. After his making a con- 
ftderable progrefs in that expedition, the Moorijh king of 
Huefca , who was his tributary, claimed his afliftance againft 
the king of Arragon , who had befieged his capital. Sanchh 
king of Navarre, was killed at the liege of Huefca, and the 
year following, Aloiifo gave to Henry de BeJancon, who mar¬ 
ried his natural daughter, all his Portuguefe conquefts, witn 
the refervation of fealty $ but that refervation is denied by the 
Portuguefe writers. 

In the year 1096, the king of Arragon took the field, ana 
Alonfo fided with his tributary, the king of Huefca ; but his 

troops were defeated by Pedro king of Arragon , by which 
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victory the kingdom, or rather principality of Huefca was 

j ec u re cl to Pedro. 

The confufion and altercations on account of confanguinity The king 
and other matters introduced about this time by the court of of Fez in- 
Rom, were fuch as rendered all marriages precarious; and vited to 
Jlmfo having been feveral times married, but without male Spain. 
ifliie, efpouied the beautiful princefs Zaide, the Moorijh 
king of Seville’s daughter, who, with her father’s confent, turn¬ 
ed Chrijlian. The prodigious ravages, that, by this time, 
had been made among the Moorijh princes of Spain, through 
their civil diflentions, had abolifhed all confiderations of reli¬ 
gion, cuftoms and manners, and Alonfo readily agreed to a 
propofal made by his father-in-law, to call in Jofcph the king 
of Fez and Morocco , to affift them in conquering all the petty 
Moftm kingdoms of Spain , and to make a partition of their 
territories. Jofeph accordingly landed with a very confiderable 
army at Malaga , where he received deputations from the 
Mojlem ftates, reprefenting that Mohammed Aben Habet , the 
king of Seville , was a Chrijlian in his hearty and offering to 
put thcmfelves under Jofcph’ s protection. Jofeph , who had 
more than probably taken his meafures before hand, accepted 
their offer, and made himfelf mafter of Seville , and of Mo¬ 
hammed’s perfon, without refiftance. He then took poffeiilon 
of the greateft part of Andalufia. His fubjects are by the See Vol. 
Spanijh hiftorians called Almoravides , but were, in fadf, no VI. and 
other than a fe£t of thofe Mojlem puritans whom we have VII. 
often mentioned under the denomination of Morabites. Alonfo 
font two of his generals with an army to oppofe them, but they 
were defeated; and Alonfo , whofe name was very terrible to 
the infidels, put himfelf in perfon at the head of another 
army. 

JoJeph , by the renegades who deferted to him, fome ofProgrefsof 

whom were principal officers, was apprifed of Alonfo’ s ftrength the war, 

and method of making war, and by their advice he remained and death 

for the firft campaign upon the defenfive. Being obliged to of the GW, 

return to Morocco , to which country he tranfported all the 

Mofarabics who fell into his hands; he left behind him a 

general, Hyaya , who befieged Toledo j but Alonfo , at the head 

of his army, compelled him to defift. In the mean while died 

the famous Cid, who had wrefted Valentia from the infidels, and 

hadere&ed for himfelf a principality in the territory of TerveU 

Upon his death, the Moors endeavoured to retake Valentia , and 

defeated Alonfa’s troops there, but received a very feafonable 

check from the gallant Ximena , the Cid’s widow. Alonfo , 

however, was foon after obliged to withdraw his troops, 

and to leave the province of Valentia in poffeffion of the in¬ 
fidels. 

Alonfo , at this time, had a daughter Donna TJrracca , whom 
he gave in marriage to count Raymond of Galicia $ but in the 
year 1103, we perceive that by a fubfequent wife be had a fon, 1103, 
and his fifth wife Jfabella dying that year, he married a princefs 
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The of the houfe of EJle. The fpirit of crufading, which was then 
Chrifti■■•■in depopulating Europe , had now reached Spain, and many of 
defeated Alonfo’s fubje&s were inclined to have joined in the expedi- 
at Uches. tions to the Holy Land , had they not been reftrained by the 

pope, who told them that they ought to employ their arms 
again ft their infidel enemies at home. In 1106, the Moers 
obtained frefti victories over Alonfo , and Donna XJrracca bore a 
fon, Alonfo , to Raymond. Alonfo was now far advanced in years 
and his fon-in-law, count Raymond , died juft after he had 
nominated him to command an army that was to opp 0 f e 
Jofepb , who was now returned to Spain with armaments 
which he thought more than fufficient for conquering all that 
kingdom from the Cbriflians. Jofepb was advancing to %. 
ledo , when Alonfo fent his fon, the infant Sancho a though no 
more than eleven years of age, to oppofe him, under the 
tutelage of the brave Garcia de Cahra. A defperate battle was 
fought at Deles , where the Cbriflians were entirely defeated 
and the prjnce with his governor loft their lives on the 29th 
1 icS, of May , 110S ; but the Moors were difabled from making any 

confiderable progrefs after their vidlory, and the Chrijlianl 
headed by the infanta Vrracca , forced them to retire into their 
own territories. 

Death of Alonfo , tho’ now old and infirm, made incredible efforts to 
Alonfi, prevent the farther progrefs of the infidels, and obliged his 

nobility to acknowledge for his fucceflor, Alonfo fon to his 
daughter XJrracca , whom he gave a fecond time in marriage to 
Alphorff king of Arragon and Navarre. After a long illnefs, 
Alonfo died very aged, in the 44th year of his reign, June the 
nog. 30th, nr9. 

Diipuces Upon the death of Alonfo, Alphonfo king of Arragon and No- 
about his varre , claimed the kingdom of Cajlile , in right of his wife, 
fuccelfion the daughter of the late king; but Urracca^ whofe right was 
between acknowledged by the ftates of Cajlile , foon gave Alphonfo to 
his daugh- underftand, that in Caflile he was no more than her firft fub- 
ter and her jedl. It was in vain for Alphonfo to endeavour to foften her, 
huiband, by every method of perfuafion that could be applyed; for fhe 

continued fo obftinate, that he was obliged to fhut her up pri¬ 
soner in the fortrefs of Cajlellar , from whence, being delivered 
by her Cajlilian fubjetfts, fhe fued for a divorce, on pretence 
of confanguinity. The kingdom of Galicia , which had 
quietly fubmitted to the title of young Alonfo , was at this 
time diftrafled by civil diflentions a'mongft the great men, who 
quarrelled about the cuftody of the young prince’s perfon. 
Jofepb , king of Morocco , was now dead, and fucceeded by his 
foil All, who befieged Toledo , but was defeated by the brave 
Alvaro Fane %, its governor. Ali made feveral other attempts 
again ft the Cbriflians in Spain , but was fuccefsful in none, 
excepting that of ravaging the open country, and carrying off 
vaft numbers into captivity to Morocco. His mifearriages were 
not properly improved by the Cbriflians , on account of the 
difkntions amongft themfelves. Alphonfo again quarrelled 

with 
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with his queen Urracca , and defeated her troops in the tattle 
of Campo 'deEfpina . The defeat, in its confequences, feerned 
to promife the utter ruin of the queen’s affairs; but the cruel 
ufe which Alphonfo made of his vidlories, and the incompara¬ 
ble loyalty of her fubje&s, together with the afliBance af¬ 
forded her by the bifhop of Compojlella, who had lately crowned 
her fon king of Galicia, turned the fcale in her favour. Her Their 
partiality for one Pedro de Lara, cooled the affedtions of her marriage 
L>ple, but fhe fucceeded in having her marriage declared declared 
void, in a council held by the pope’s legate at Pallentia. In void. 

1115, Roderigo Munez, the governor of Toledo, defeated the 1115. 
Moors, and killed their general in the neighbourhood of that 
cityj but the queen’s capricious, unBeady, and jealous difpo- 
fition, embroiled her with her fon, and her beft friend the 
bifhop of Gompojlella, and left the Moors at liberty to renew 
their ravages, in which however they were generally defeat¬ 
ed. She was afterwards reconciled to her fon and the bifhop, 
but the reconciliation was of no long continuance, and the 
inhabitants of Toledo gave the pofleflion of their city to the 
long of Galicia. The queen was obliged to diflemble her re- 
lentment at this event; but her nobility laying hands-on her 

favourite, Pedro de Lara , fhe retired to Leon, while her fon, 
by virtue of their late reconciliation, reduced all thofe parts 
of her dominions that were yet in the hands of her late huf- 
banil. Notwithstanding this, fhe went to war with her fifter 
Terefa, queen of Portugal, and would have deftroyed the 
archbifhop of Compojlella , had not her fon interpofed and de¬ 
livered him. Towards the latter end of her life, fhe pretend- He'rdeath, 
ed that Galicia was no other than a fief of her crown of Caf- 
tilc, and fome writers fay that her fon was obliged to confine 
her, but it is certain that fhe died in 1126. 1126. 

By the death of queen Urracca , her fon Alonfo added the She is 
kingdoms of Gajlile, Leon and AJluria, to thofe of Galicia and fucceeded 
Toledo, which he held before. At firft, he met with fome op- by her 
pofition from his turbulent nobility, and from his once father- f on , Alon* 
in-law, the king of Arragon and Navarre j but in 1127, a f 0 the 
reconciliation took place. This was a great difappointment Vlllth. 
to Terefa, queen of Portugal, who had fomented the rebellion 1127. 
of Alonfo’s fubjedts, and had invaded Alonfo’s territories, but 
the archbifhop of Compojlella perfuaded Alonfo to a peape with 
her. Her irregular conduit, foon after induced her fubje&s 
to transfer their allegiance to her Ion Henriquez , who is faid to 
have put her under confinement, and moB unnaturally order¬ 
ed her legs to be fettered. 

The Cbriftian princes of Spain being now in a Bate of tran- His ex-i 
quillity, Alonfo, king of Leon, who is, by way of diBindtion, ploits. 
called Alonfo Retnond, married the daughter of the count of 
Barcelona, an independent Spanijh prince. Soon after, he was 
embroiled with the king of Arragon, and fome of his own 
fadtious fubjedts, particularly Roderie Gonzales, whom he fub- 
dued, but generoufly pardoned. He had no reafon to repent 
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of his clemency, for Gonzales, immediately, by his own interef?' 
raifed an army and defeated the king of Morocco , who was or 
the point of fubduing Toledo. This happened in the year 
J131 ; and the following year Alonfo was attacked by hj s 
rebellious fubjcCb, the Portuguefe and Moors at the fame time; 
but proved victorious over them all, and after carrying his ra¬ 
vages to the gates of Seville, he returned triumphantly to his 
own dominions. This Was not the cafe with Alphonfo , king 
of Arragon and Navarre, whom the infidels defeated and kill¬ 
ed. As he died without iflae, the Arragonefe chofe for his 
fucceflor his brother Ramiro , who was a monk, but the AV 
varrefe gave their crown to Ramirez, a defeendent of their 
antient kings. Arragon , being at this time threatened by the 
infidels, Alonfo generoufly marched to Ramiro’s affiftance, and 
put a garrifon into Saragofja. Alonfo was then at the height 
of his glory, and the king of Navarre both implored his pro¬ 
tection and did him homage, as did all the princes of his fa¬ 
mily. Upon his return to Leon, he was moft folemnly 
crowned emperor. Soon after he was engaged in a war with 
his new vafTal the king of Navarre , and Alonfo Henriquez , king 
of Portugal. The war was carried on with various fortune 
till the year 1137, when Alonfo was reconciled to the emperor, 
whofe brother-in-law, Raymond, became king of Arragon , by 
his marrying the daughter of Ramiro , who retired to a con¬ 
vent. It was probably at this time that the emper or reftored 
to Arragon Saragoffa , and all he held in that kingdom. The 
remaining part of the year was fpent, by the emperor, in fight¬ 
ing againft the Moors, which he did not very fuccefsfully, 
and this induced him to make a peace with all his Chriftian 
neighbours, that he might be at leifure to bend the whole of 
his force againft thofe infidels. Next year he befieged Oreja, 
one of the moft important places the Moors had in Spain, 
and defended by their beft general, who, after making a long 
and brave defence, was obliged to furrender it. 

Alonfo’ s great fuccefies gave umbrage to Garcia, king of Na¬ 
varre, who united himfelfwith the king of Portugal, againft the 
emperor and Raymond, who was then called prince of Arragon j 
but after all parties had taken the field for feveral campaigns, 
without any thing decifive happening, a general peace follow¬ 
ed. In 1140, the Moorijh princes of Cordova and Seville fur- 
prized the fortreis of Mora , a poft of the greateft confequence 
to the emperor. Next year they received fuch reinforcements, 
as enabled them to obtain feveral advantages, but thofe did 
not prevent the emperor from becoming mafter of Coria, while 
his general, Muna , defeated the Moorifh princes of Cordova 
and Seville in the field. Muna , however, was foon after kill* 
ed in an engagement with the infidels, but the emperor re^ 
took Mora , and gave his natural daughter XJrracca, in mar¬ 
riage to the king of Navarre. This happened in x 144, when 
All, king of Morocco , was unable to give any farther afliftance 

to the Spanifh Moors, who then refolved to throw oft their 

dependence 
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dependence upon him. The emperor gladly encouraged their 
(Mentions, and they received from his hand, Tiafadola , one of 
j,j s Moorijh vaflfals, for their king; but he foon quarrelled with 
jji s fuperior, and was killed in a feu file, after he was made 
prifoner by the imperialifts, who rendered themfelvcs matters 

of Calairava. 

The Moors of Almeria , then the ftrongeft place in Spain, 
and a fea-port of vaft trade, proved troublefome to the Chri- 
fan navigation, upon which the emperor invited the maritime 
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them dver fuch fiiccours as enabled them to wreft Calatrane I 
from the knights templars. As to Ferdinand , he banifhed his I 
father’s favourites, but he was perfuaded by his brother Sait. I 
cbo , to take them again into his fervice. Sancbo , who was a I 
wife and a worthy young prince, finding that a war was ine. I 
vitable with the Moors, compromifed all differences between! 
himfelf and the kings of Arragon and Navarre , referving the I 
homage of the former for SaragoJJd, and a few other places. I 
It is to this period that we are to refer the rife of the military! 
Original order of the knights of Calatrava. It was owing to two I 
of the or- Monks , Raymond and Velafquez % to whom Sancho gave that! 
derof Ca~ town, upon its being abandoned by the knights templars, and! 
iatra-va • whofe zeal foon put them at the head of twenty thoufand I 
1158. fighting men. In the year 1158, the Moors were completely! 

defeated by Sancho s forces, but he himfelf died on the laff oi| 
Jugujl that year, after a reign of no more than one year and | 
ten days. Though Sancho , on his death-bed, had appointed | 
Guitterez de Cajlro to be governor to his fon, yet his deftina -1 
tion was ftrongly difputed by the powerful houfe others ,| 
when Ferdinand , king of Lcon^ uncle to the young prince, | 
entered Caftilc with an army, and declared himfelf his guar -1 
dian. The Lara family, however, carried off the per(onof| 
the young king, fo that Ferdinand was difappointed in his | 
views; and no fooner was he returned to Leon , than the CaJ -1 
tilians openly attacked his dominions. He defeated them in I 
a pitched battle, and the king of Navarre recovered the coun -1 
try of Riaja.t which had been taken from his predecefiors. It I 
was about this time that Pedro Fernandes inftituted the order I 
of St. James of Compoftcila, for the protection of pilgrims,who I 
refortea to that ihrine, which ftill fubfifts and holds, in the I 
kingdoms of Cajlile and Leon , an annual revenue of twohun*| 
dred and feventy thoufand. ducats. The diflentions among 
the Moors kept them at this time from a foreign war, but 
r thofe among the Chrijiians cncreafed. 

Great refs The family of Lara had been fo fuccefsful againft the king 
oitheLa- c f Leon, that the latter was obliged to give them their own 
ra family. terms . an( j f oon after he married Urraca , daughter to Jioifi, 

king of Portugal. Perceiving that his nephew, young as he 
was, difeovered fymptoms of courage, he made alliance with 
the king o HNavarre, and took from the Moors Alcantara , Mu- 
1 *65* querque and Elvas. In the year 1165, a civil war broke out in 

Cajlile , between the families of Lara and Cajlro , in which the 
former was defeated, and its head was killed. The perfonof 
, the young king being, however, in the hands of the Laras , 

Toledo opened her gates to its fovereign, and the head of the 
Caftro family was obliged to put himfelf under the proteftion 
of the Moors, and Muncz de Laro remained abfolute matter of 
the king’s perfon and government. This happened in the year 
1167. 1 67, when a war broke out between the kings of Leon ana 

Portugal , in which the latter, who was near eighty years of 

age, was taken prifoner by Ferdinand , who was his foinn- 

law, 
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law, after having his leg fhattered to pieces, which forhe in-Misfor- 
terpreted as a divine judgment upon him, for his having fet- tune of 
tered the legs of his mother. Ferdinand ufed his victory with the king 
reateft moderation ; and having regained what had been of Portu- 
unjuftly taken from him by the Portuguefe , he fent his father- gal. 
in-law home in peace, and returning to Leon, he then applied 
himfelf to all the duties of a good kin 
The divifions among the Moors ftill continued; thofe of Monfo 
Spain refufing to fubmit to the king of Morocco as their head, marries an 
elpecially the king of Valentia , who was tributary to the king Englijb 
dCaftile , who fupported him in the difpute. Alonfo was at princefs. 
this time no more than fourteen years of age, but by the per- 
fuafion of the houfe of Lara, he married Eleanora , daughter to 
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Henry the lid, king of England. In the year 1170, Omar , 
the king of Morocco’s general, was defeated by the king of 
Valentia, and the Portuguefe forced him to raife the fiege of 
Santaren. This did not difcourage Jofepb , the Morocco mo¬ 
narch, from renewing his invafions, and upon the death of 
the king of Valentia, he made himfelf mafter of the kingdom 
of Murcia, being favoured by the kings of Arragon and Cajlile 
making war, but without fuccefs, upon the king of Navarre . 

Jofepb, on his return to Africa, ordered his lieutenant, Aben 
Jacob , to invade Portugal , where he took Forres Novas ; after 
which, he attacked the king of Leons dominions, being affift- 
ed by the Cajlro family, but the Moors were defeated, and the 
Cajlrn returned to their duty. A quarrel, after this, broke 
out between the kings of Arragon and Cajlile , while they con¬ 
tinued the war againft the king of Navarre . The Arragonefe The dif- 
refufed to marry the Cajlilians aunt, the late emperor’s daugh- ferences 
ter, and the king of Leon’s fitter, and demanded the Greek between 
emperor’s daughter for his wife. His fubje&s of Arragon re- Cajlile, 
fented his breach of honour, efpecially as they faw the other jrragon, 
two potentates preparing to invade their country, upon which anc ] 
the Arragonefe made a virtue of neceffity, by folemnly de- cuarre re¬ 
manding, and marrying, the princefs of Cajlile . The Englijh f er red to 
hiftories and records, at this time, are full of a reference which Edward 
the kings of Cajlile , Arragon and Navarre , made of all their the III of 
differences to Henry the lid of England, the moft powerful England . 
prince in Europe. Henry fummoned his great council in Lent 
1177, the embafladors of the three princes being prefent, and 
after hearing all that could be faid on both fides, he awarded a 
mutual reftitution between the kings of Cajlile and Navarre, 
but that the former fhould pay the expences of the war. 

Though this award was founded on the ftri<tteft rules of equi¬ 
ty, and generally applauded, yet the parties were dittatisfied; 
but while they were preparing to renew the war, they 
found it their mutual intereft to agree to the terms that had 
been prefcribed by Henry. 

The vaft powers enjoyed by the great Spanijh families. Civil d!f- 

proved often fatal to their inferiors, and perhaps their kings fentionsin 

Were not very unwilling to fee them deftroy one another. Spain. 

The 
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The two houfes of Caftro and Lara carried on war with each 
other as if they had been independent princes, and at length 
their differences were terminated by a pitched battle, in which 
the Cajlro family, under Ferdinand, was victorious, and the 
chiefs of the Laras were either killed or taken prifoners, 
Some writers, however, reprefent this war as a quarrel be¬ 
tween the kings of Cajlile and Leon, and that the heads of the 
two houfes only aCted as their generals. Thofe civil diffen- 
tions were not the only plagues which now afflicted Spain , for 
the papal power was arrived there to fo enormous a height, 
that his holinefs obliged king Ferdinand of Leon, to divorce 
his wife, with whom he had long lived in harmony, on ac¬ 
count of confanguinity. Some of the Italian hiftorians re- 
p, 71. late this repudiation 2s happening to the king of Caflile, , but 

the miftake, probably, is owing to the king of Leon being com¬ 
monly called Ferdinand of Cajlile. The Spanijh Chrijliam be¬ 
ing at peace among themfeives, the king of Cajlile turned his 
arms againft the Moors, whom he defeated, and reduced Cu¬ 
enca. In this war he was fo well a {lifted by the king of Arra- 
gen, that he releafed that prince from the homage that was 
due to the crown of Caflile, for Saragojfa and other places on 
the Ebro. Hiftorians fpeak of the campaign in which Cuem 
was reduced, as being full of danger and bloodfhed, not only 
from the power of the Moors , but from an invafion of Cajlik 
by the king of Leon. Alonfo was fo hard prefled for money, 
that he called an afiembly of his ftates at Burgos , and hisfirft 
minifter propofed that his Cajiilian nobility fhould for once 
wave their privileges, by granting him a fmall fupply. This 
was oppofed by Pedro de Lara , as being prejudicial to the 
rights of the nobility, and he left the anembly, attended by 
the greateft part of its members. 


1178. About the year 1178, all differences were once more com- 
Continu- promifed among the dependents of the emperor Alonfo , but 
ance of the war between the king of Cajlile and the Moors ftili conti- 
the Moor- nued, greatly to the advantage of the former. In fad, the 
ijh wars. Chrijlian Spaniards of thofe days, courted peace chiefly that 
1184. they might carry on the war with thofe infidels. In 1184, 

the king of Leon, after taking Carccres from them, joined the 
king of Portugal in a great expedition againft the king of Mo¬ 
rocco, who happened to be killed by a fall from his horfe, juft 
before a decifive battle was to have been fought. His fubjeds 
were fo intimidated by his death, that they fled without fight* 
ing, and the Chrijlians obtained a victory, that on their part 
was bloodlefs, the greateft part of the Moors being cut off 


without refiftance. The king of Cajlile, however, next year 
had the misfortune to be beaten by the Moors , but being join'* 
ed by the king of Arragon, he beat them in his turn, and in 
1187, Ferdinand king of Leon died. 

_ The circumftances of that prince’s family were truly deplo- 

of the rable. Having been compelled by the pope to part with his 

firft queen, Alonfo, the fon whom he had by her, was conn- 

dered 
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tiered as illegitimate, or rather his legitimacy depended upon 
the will of his holinefs. Urracca , his father’s fecond wife, had 
brought him two fons, Sancbo and Garcia, whom ftie endea¬ 
voured to advance to the fucceffion, to Alonfo's prejudice, 
whom his father had left his heir. That prince behaved, 
however, with fp much wifdom and moderation, that he won 
the affe&ion of his fubjedfs, and his mother-in-law was 
obliged to lay afide, at leaft for the prefent, her ambitious 
defigns. The fame good correfpondence fubfifted between the 
Icings of Qajlile and Leon as in the late Ferdinand's time. The 
king of Leon being knighted by the Cajiilian , from an excefs 
of refpe£f, killed his hand, in a public aflembly, anadf which 
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the Caftilian 


Their 


Moors 


they quarreled about the divifion of their conquefts, and the 

king of Leon joined with the king of Portugal , and inconfi- 
derately-married his own coufin german. 

rni _ i_!_ C -/in - 1_1 ^ . t- . • f < I . 


Bemgara 


f Cajlile 


I-- uio UUUlUUUlld. 

Barbaroffa , confidered her as a fit match 


forhisfon, prince Conrade ; and the alliance being agreeable 0 fCa//-u 
to the Caftilian , the young prince was fent to be married at J ** 
Toledo. In the mean while, the queen of Cajlile was brought 
to bed of a fon, Ferdinand, which difconcerted the German 
prince fo much, that the match never took place. The am¬ 
bition of the king of Cajlile at this time embroiled him with 
the courts of Leon and Arragon , and Gregory , the pope’s le¬ 
gate in Spain, fummoned a council at Salamanca , to diflolve 
the marriage between the king of Leon and his wife, on ac- 

OAlinf r\C fn C * C il O . • n 1 « 


count of confanguinity. 


the Spanijl) 


this proceeding, but were excommunicated, and the kingdoms 
of Leon and Portugal were put under an interdict, as neither 
of the monarchs were willing to comply with the legate’s 
will. At Jaft, the king and queen of Leon were actually ex- 

l »n - „ ^ it was with the utmoft difficulty that the 
bifliop of Zamora prevailed with the pope to take the inter- 

di&off the kingdom, and to continue it upon the king and 


queen alone. 

A new irruption of the Moors intc 
of Morocco, obliged Alonfo to apply 1 
men, the kings of Leon and Navarre 
feem to acknowledge that Jacob w; 
lion, by the inhumanities which 


Moors into Cajlile , under Jacob king TheCbriJ. 


his 


Jacob 


The 


The Spanijb hiftorians 
: provoked to this inva- 
the Cajlilians pra&ifed 


Sp 


The Cajiilian 


iridic reioruuon or ngnting tnem before he was joined by his 
, ia J 1 3 which he did near the town pf Alar cos, on the 


f July 


thoufmd npiei>^ an$l the flower of hi? 
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befides all his baggage, fo that it was with difficulty he fhel- 
tered the remains of his army in Toledo. The Cajlilian , upon 
the arrival of his confederates at that city, upbraided them as 
the caufe of his defeat, and treated them with a rudeneft 
which terminated in a war, while 'Jacob took Calatrava and 
Alarm , and filled all Portugal with his ravages. He after- 
wards fell into Cajljle , and befieged Toledo , but he could not 
take it, and he retired, laden with plunder, to his own do¬ 
minions. 

Civil dif- Though Spain was now threatened with total conqueft by 
fentions in the Moors , yet the diflentions among her kindred Chrijlian 
Spain. princes, raged as fiercely as ever. The perfecutions of the 

pope had obliged the king of Leon to fend back his wife to 
Portugal , after fhe had borne. him two daughters; and the 
king of Cajlile again invaded his dominions, though his own 
were in the utmoft danger of being, conquered by the Mm, 
whole preparations were fo formidable, that at laft they 
brought about a peace between the kings of Cajlile and Leon, 
and a marriage followed, between Bercngara and the laft men¬ 
tioned king. The king of Cajlile , however, was in a manner 
forced by his fubjedts into this accommodation, and was fa- 
voured by a rebellion that broke out againft Jacob in Africa. I 
Innocent the Illd was then pope, and he ordered his nuntio to 1 
put the kingdoms of Leon and Cajlile under an intcrdift, un- 1 
lefs the late marriage between the king of Leon and the prin- 1 
ccfs of Cajlile was annulled, on account of confanguinity. I 
The parties in vain endeavoured to appeafe his holinefs, but! 
the Cajlilian received fome confolation from the great fucceiTts I 
of his arms in "Navarre. Soon after, the infanta Blanca, 1 
Alonjo’ s daughter, and niece to John king of England , mar -1 
ried prince Lewis of France , and the marriage was accordingly 1 
12oo. celebrated in the. year 1200. Many differences about this I 
Vol.X. time broke out, between Alonfo king of Leon, and his mother- 1 

p.471. in-law, who was difpoflefled of fome important places left 1 

her by herhufband. Her brother, Diego Lopez de Haro , took! 
her part, and began a rebellion ; but, in the mean while, the 
kingdom of Leon was put under an interdift, and the haughty 
king of Cajlile was obliged to bend before the more haughty 
pope, by declaring that he was ready to receive back his 
daughter, the queen of Leon , if her hufband would part with 
her. This the kingofZ«wz was obliged to comply with, but 
all the favour he could obtain of the pope was, that he de¬ 
clared the children of the marriage legitimate, and thefe were 
the infants Ferdinand and Alonfo , with the infantas Eleonora, 
Conjlantia and Bcrengara. Upon the divorce taking place, 
•the infant Ferdinand was recognized by the ftates of Leon as 
his father’s fuccefior. A truce then fubfifted between the 
kings of Cajlile , Arragon and Navarre, and Diego Lopez was 
J208, reftored to their favour. About the year 1208, the king 01 

Cadile married his daughter TJrracca to the prince 0 f Portugal 
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arid took all imaginable meafures to ftrengthen himfelf againfl 
the Moors, with whom the truce was now on the point of ex- 

^Thewarwas accordingly renewed in the year 1210, and 
Mahommed, king of Morocco , fell upon the poffeffions of 
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Moi 


fell upon the poffeffions 
whom he took Salvatier 
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but in the mean time Ferdinand , infant of Cajlile , died in 
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lake a total conqueft of Sp 
ijlian princes ftill contini 
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diflentions among her Urnjtian princes itill continued. The favoured 
king of Cajlile applied to the pope for affiftance, and his ho- by the 
linefs ordered a crufade to be preached up .in the fame terms pope 
as thofe for the Holy Land. This was of infinite fervice to t * * 
Ahnjby who being joined by the king of Arragon , railed a great 
army, the van of which, confifting of foreigners, was put 
under the command of Diego Lopez. Their fuccefles were 
very great, but their foreign auxiliaries, being little better 
than banditti, deferted from them in great numbers, becaufe 
they were not permitted to plunder Calatrava , after it had 


of Gaftile and Ay 


Moors^ upon a capitulation. The 
ion. who were in the field at the 


head of their refpedlive armies, received fuch reinforcements 


as 


enabled them 


pufh 


a gallant army under Sanchez , king of Navarre. The Mo orift) 
army was compofed of an infantry fo vaft, that its numbers 
were not known, and eighty thoufand excellent horfe, and 
lay upon the defenfive, behind the famous mountains called 
the Sierra Morena , the avenues of which they had carefully 
fortified. All thofe preparations made bv Mohammed whn 


MohamjYied. 


was an able genera], prefented a difcouraging profpedt to the 
confederates, and though they obtained fome confiderable ad¬ 
vantages under Diego Lopez , they were preparing to return 
home. At this juncture, a fhepherd, entirely unknown to gains a 
any of the army, demanded audience of the kings, to which ftupen- 
he was admitted with fome difficulty, and offered to condu£t dousbattle 


them and their army, unobferved 


Moor 


by a fecret over the 


way other the mountains, to a fpacious plain. Diego Lopez 
and another general put themfelves under his guidance, and 
he performed his promife, fo that next day the infidels were 
aftonifhed to fee the Cbri/Hatis drawn ud in order of battle on 


Tolofo 


aitomfhed to fee the Chriftians drawn up in orde 
the plain. No engagement happened till the 
•212. The ris-ht win? of the Spaniards was c 
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the king of Navarre , the left by the king of Arragon , and the 
center by the king of Cajlile ; and the difpofitions of the 
Mms were equally martial. The firft onfet, which was given 
by Diego Lopez^ was very furious, but the vafbfuperiority the 
Moors had in numbers, inclined the vi&ory to their fide, and 
th tCaJlilian was ready to plunge himfelf into the midft of his 
pnemies, to meet his death, when his men recovering their 
ipirits, drove the infidels to an iron barricade, which defended 
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purfuit of the Gbrijlian infantry 


The 


Navari e 
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Navarre, at the head of his cavalry, overleaped this terrible 
chain, and rendered it accefilble to the foot; nor do we find, 
that after this, the Moors made the leaft attempt to defend 
themfelves from the fwords of the Chrijhans. What follows 
would be utteily incredible, did it not come from unqueftion- 
able authority;; for the archbifhop of Toledo, who was prefent 
on the fpot, lays that no more than twenty-five Chrifiians fell 
in the battle, and a hundred and fifty during the whole cam¬ 
paign. Be this as it will, the difparity certainly was fo great, 
(for the Moors are faid to have loft two hundred thoufand men) 
that the infidels mull have been very little fuperior in their 
knowledge of military affairs, to the Americans, whom the 
dependents of the Spaniards , a few ages after, fo infamoufly 

butchered and fubdued. 


Conjee- 
tart: . 


If we might venture a conjecture, there is fome reafon, on 
the face of hiftory, for believing that the Chrifiians werefe- 
cretly favoured by the Spanijb Moors, who difliked Moham¬ 
med’s government, and wanted, as they actually afterwards 
did, to erect their dominions into independent principa¬ 
lities. In the late battle, which'is called that of ToloJ'o, no 
fewer than thirty-five thoufand horfes were taken, and the 
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The Chrijl, 


Calatr 


lofing great numbers by ficknefs 


fiege 


The 


Gratitude 
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i Cajlile 


magnanimou 


gave up many places to the kings of Portugal and Leon, who 
were at war with one another, that he might unite them in a 


infidels 


Next 


Cajlilian renewed his operations againft the Moors with fuc 
cefs; but his perpetual wars had difabled his people fromcul 
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Alonfc 


Cajlile 


he was repairing to an interview with the king of Leon, he 
fell ill of a malignant fever, which put an end to his life on 


His death 
iiTue, and 


the 6 th of Angufl 
his queen, and h 
dro Fernandez . 
Alonfo of Cafiil 


Diego Lopez 
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character, was no more than eleven years of age, and upon the death 01 

his own mother, was put under the tuition of his filler, queen 
Berengara, Finding fome of the great men diflatisfied with 
her adminiftration, Ihe was perfuaded to call an aftembly of 
the Hates, who took the young king out of her hands, and 
put him into thofe of Alvaro de Lara , who proved a tyrant, 
but was difappointed in a match which he had projected be¬ 
tween his pupil and a princefs of Portugal. At laH, the con¬ 
duit 
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duft of Alvaro^ efpecially towards the clergy, rendered hiiil 
univerlally detefted by the C'ajlilians ; To that queen Berengara 
was in a manner obliged to put herfelf at the head of a party 
againft him. He fecured himfelfj by carrying the perfon of and of his 
the young king, who was inclined to have joined his filler, to fon Henry, 
Toledo. Matters were ripe for a civil war, when, in the year 
1217, the young king was killed by the fall of a tile, as he 1217. 
was at play with fome of his companions in the epifcopal pa¬ 
lace of Palentia. 

The reader may remember that Berengara had a {on^Ferdinand^ who is 
by her hufband, the king of Leon , when fhe was forced from fucceeded 
him. Without acquainting her hufband of the young king’s by Beren - 
fate, fhe fent for her fon, and he no fooner arrived, than fhe gara, 
carried him to Palentia, where fhe was recognized by the no- 
ibiiity. She from thence went to Valladolid, but fhe met with 
fuch oppofition from Alvaro (who afpired to the crown) and 
his family, that file could proceed no farther. Returning with 
her fon to Valladolid , fhe there held an affembly of the ilates, 
which was very numerous, and acknowledged her right to 
thecrown of Cajlile. In a few days, fhe folemnly refigned her who re¬ 
authority to her fon, and paid him homage as his fubjedl; fo figns in 
that Ferdinand was inaugurated in the cathedral church of favour of 
Valladolid , on the 31ft of Augujl 1217. The young king’s fa- her fon 

tlier, inftigated by Alvaro , was the firft who declared himfelf Ferdinand. 
his enemy, on pretence that he ought to have been confulted 
before his fon mounted the throne. His refentment went fo 
far, that he attempted to feize Ferdinand’s perfon at Burgos, 
but he was prevented by Lopez de Hara ; upon which he re¬ 
tired to Leon , greatly put of humour with Alvaro , for hav¬ 
ing perfuaded him to fo unmanly a proceeding. Notwith- 
jftanding this, fome of the nobility who difliked having any 
ifuperior, ftuck by Alvaro , and refufed to deliver up their 
caftles to the king, who put himfelf at the head of a body of 
troops to force them. Alvaro was then in the field with a fmall 
army, but being over fecure, was furprized, and taken pri¬ 
soner. During his confinement, he was obliged to give up 
all his places to the king; but no fooner did he recover his li¬ 
berty, than he employed it in again perfuading the king of 
Lrn to fenew his attempts upon Cajlile, The prince unwil¬ 
lingly took the field againft his father, but the latter, being by 
bis clergy convinced of the injuftice of his invafion, once 

jnore returned to Leon, and Alvaro broke his heart through 
fpite, s 


This was an age renowned for v/arlike bifhops, among 
whom we are to reckon the archbifhops of ’Toledo, The name 
of him who now filled -that fee, was Roderic , the fame who 
has left us an excellent htftory of the times ; and by permiffion 

h r C r^ifed an army of crufaders, with whom he 

bdieged Reguena , belonging to the Moors ; but he was obliged 

to raife the fiege, after lofing ten thoufand men in the attempt. 
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1219. In 1219, Ferdinand , king of Cajlile , married Beatrix of & W - 

daughter to Philips the late emperor of Germany , and his 
reign, for fome years, continued tranquil, through the civil 
diflentions of the Moors. He received fome difturbance from 
the family of the late Alvaro, but their differences were quick- 

1222. ly compromifed. In 1222, Ferdinand fent a confiderable body 

of troops to the affiftance of his father, to quell a rebellion 
that had broken out againft him in Galicia, ana next year John 
de Brienne , the titular king of Jerufalem, married Berengara , 
filler to Ferdinand king of Cajlile , a match which afterwards 
produced many incidents in the hiftory of Europe. 

Th eMoors \y e have reafon to believe that many of the greateft ad- 
defeated. vantages which the Moors obtained over the Chri/lians in Spain 

were owing to the abilities and courage of the Cajlilian, A- 
ragonefe and other noblemen, who, thinking themfelves neg- 
ledied or-ill rewarded at their own courts, and fome perhaps 
from motives of prejudice and revenge, were received and 
employed by the Moors, without being obliged to change 
their religion, or to make any fervile compliances. Such was 
Alvaro Perez ,, whom Ferdinand, from a confideration of his 
great military abilities, reclaimed to his duty, and employed 
1224. in an expedition he undertook againft the infidels in 1224, 

with fo much fuccefs, that the Moorijh king of Valentia , and 
feveral of their other princes, became his tributaries. About 
the fame time, Alonfo , king of Leon , was victorious againft the 
infidels, headed by the king of Seville , in another quarter of 
1226. Spain. In the year 1226, the king of Cajlile obliged the Moors 

to put fome of their moft important fortrefles into his hands. 
Mohammed , king of Baeza , was the chief author of thofe cef- 
fions, for which his fubjeCts fufpeCted him to be a Chrijlian in 
his heart, and putting him to death, they threw themfelves 
under the protection of the king of Seville. Upon his death, 
the Moors attempted to take Baeza , which had been furren- 
dered to the Chri/lians , and was defended by the grand mailer 
of Calatrava ; but they were defeated, and Ferdinand took 
1228. Capilla. In the year 1228, Ferdinand failed in a defign of 

taking Jaen, and the pope’s legate declared the marriage be¬ 
tween the king of Arragon and his queen to be void, on ac¬ 
count of confanguinity. Next year, the king of Leon gave a 
great defeat to the Moors, and reduced Merida , but Ferdinand 
was again difappointed in his defigns upon jaen . In the year 
1230. 1230, died Alonfo of Leon, the king of Cajlile’s father, a prince 

-Death of °f great political virtues, and fome failings, leaving his two 
Jlopfo, daughters, Sancha and Dulcia, by his fir ft marriage with Ta¬ 
king of re f a of Portugal. The deftination of his crown was difputed 
Leon. by the party in favour of Ferdinand , and the two queens dow¬ 
ager, Terefa and Berengara, efpoufed the caufes of their re- 
fpecHve children. Matters were coming to extremities, when 
the two queens had an interview, in which they were the hap¬ 
py inftruments of reftoring the public tranquillity. The in¬ 
fantas 
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fantas were perfuaded to accept of large penfions froth Ferdi¬ 
nand, who was acknowledged king of Leon as well as Cajiile , 
and the reconciliation was To cordial on all fides, that the two 
queens and their families held a folemn meeting, and gave the 

public the moft convincing proofs of their mutual afFe&ion 

and friendfhip. 
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HE union of the crowns of Cajiile and Leon, in the Leon and 
perfon of Ferdinand , produces an interefting period in Caftile 
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Spanijh 


Ferdinand punctually fulfilled the terms umted in 


of the compromife he had made with his filters; the royal Ferdi- 
family lived together in the moft unreftrained confidence; one 
of the infantas was left at the Cajlilian court, and Ferdinand< 


nand. 


in perfon, accompanied queen* Ter eft 

I t I « • 1 | » 


reftlefs 


Moor 


He 


Moors 


hbilhopric of Toledo 

Alonfo 


rather, was now grown to man’s ellate* and commanded an 
army agaihft Aben Hut , the moft powerful of the Moorijh 
princes in Spain. Alvaro Perez ferved under Alonfo , and hav¬ 
ing penetrated far into the Moors dominions in the year 1233, 
they were furrounded by a prodigious army under Aben Hut. 
The Chrijlians, equally unable ana unwilling to retreat, joined 
battle and defeated the infidels with a moft amazing {laughter, 
in which they loft but one man. Next year Ferdinand took 
Ubeda, One of the moft important places the Moors held in 
Spain, but during the fiege he loft his wife Beatrix, who left 
him fix fans. Either Ferdinand's grief for her death, or the 
preparations he was making, prevented him from taking the 
field next campaign ; but in the year 1236, Ferdinand planned 
his operations lo well, that he became mafter of Cordova. His 


Spanijh 
reft he had in 
co ft Aben Hut 


Moorijh 


of Aimeria 


Ferdinand\ 


Valentia. The 


his new acquisition employed Ferdinand fo long, that the 

Mors obtained a breathing time. Thofe of Seville, chofe one 

j °f a f°r their head, but their ableft general was Mohammed Al 

tlamar. The truth is, other caufes at this time operated in 
their favour. 
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nand , though otherwife a great prince, gave fo much encou- 

• 1 1 ^ 1 .. .. ..j 


peifecuti- ragement to it, that he repaired to the northern part of his 

dominions, where he acquired the title of the Saint, forhav- 

_ m • • * 1 1 g* a 


on. 


ing with his own hand lighted up the fa 
confume fome of thole human vidtims. 
nately for him, that the ambition, luxury and degeneracy of 

then involved them in fo many domeftic 


r ts that were to 
happened fortu- 


Moo) 


had 
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quarrels, that they could not avail themfelves of the vail 
power which ftill remained to them by their being matters of 
the fineft provinces of Spam. In 1237, Ferdinand by his 

mother 


marrie 



1239 


me) daughter of the count of 
Ponibieu , and renewed his'league with the king of Navarre. 
Next year, died Lopez de Mara , and his fon rebelled, becaufe 
he was difappointed in his expectations of his father’s govern¬ 
ment of Baeza ; but he was foon reduced to his duty by the 
infant Aionfo , Ferdinand’s el deft fon. The affairs of Pcnli- 
nand in the year 1230, were in fo profperous a fituation, and 


her 


extenfive 


ftudy of fecuring what he had acquired, rather than to that 


of extending his conquefts. 


Moorijh king of Granada 

t « « t 4^ « I * 


th 


attempted to form a confederacy of all the infidels agair.ft 
Ferdinand , but the king of Murcia , through the apprehen- 
fion he had of the Cajiilian power, declined that engagement, 
threw himfelf under Ferdinand’s protection, and delivered up 
his capital to the infant Aionfo. In the year 1244, the king of 
Granada , who was now the bulwark of the Spanifn Mm j, 
after receiving great reinforcements from Africa , obtained 
fome advantages over Ferdinand’s troops, but that did not 
hinder him from befieging once more the ftrong city of Join, 
which had often baffled his arms. The king of Granatin 


of Grcma- endeavoured in vain to relieve it, and at laft, after a fiegeof 
da be- eight months, he not only put it into Ferdinand’s hands, but 
comes his became his valfal and tributary, upon the Cajiilian promifing 
valfal. to fecure him in his poffeffions. The infidel even ferved,durir.g 

the reft of the campaign, in Ferdinand’s army. 

Ferdinand had long obferved that the power of the Moon 
in Spain , was owing to their ready communication by feawkh 
Africa , and, being favoured by the court of Rome , he obtained 
a bull for levying the third of the tenths of his clergy, with 
which he built a fleet of thirteen large (hips, and, under his 
admiral Raymond Boniface , an excellent officer, it beat the Moor- 
ijh fleet at the mouth of the river Guadalquivir. Ferdinand then 
proceeded to his grand enterprize, the liege of Seville , for 

which he had made amazing preparations, and on the 23d of 
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1248, that city capitulated. This 
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of power, fuggefted to Ferdinand ideas of -ftill more glorious 
attempts, and that of carrying his arms into Africa prefentea 
itfelf. The bodily infirmities Ferdinand had contracted 
through his vaft fatigues, retarded for fome time the execution 

of this noble projedt, In the mean while, Aionfo , his eldeit 
•fon, took upon himfelf the crofs for the Holy Land , where 

Dti 
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tv £ ev ; s of France had been lately defeated, and we meet 
v/i'ch no oppofition this pious propofal met with from his father, 
though his expedition to Africa , at this time, certainly de¬ 
manded the utmoft exertion of his power. His admiral Ray- 
niond, had juft beaten the Moorifh fleet on the coaft of Africa , 
when a dropfy carried him out of this life on the 30th of May, 
i2f2. His inhuman fpirit of perfection was his greateft vir- 
taewhh bigots, and procured him the honour of canonization, 
vhi'e his great civil and military virtues, and the noble plans 
he formed for the good of his fubje« 5 ls, are pafled over aimoft in 


oblivion- 


i$x 


1252 



f 


named my 
Spain parfo; 

quarrelled with Henry ILL of England , about the pofleflion of 
Guknv.e , but the difference was made up by Henry s fon and 
heir, afterwards the famous Edward Long flank's marrying 
Eleonora, Alonfo's After. Aionfo being freed from this war, ap¬ 
plied himfelf to carry into execution his father’s defigns upon 
Africa-, but the immenfe Aims required in his preparations, 
proved very oppreflive to his fubjedls, though he continued ftill 
to be favoured by the pope. It icon appeared that Aionfo , not- 
withHanding his learning, was far inferior to his father in thedu- 
ties of government. After a pompous celebration of the mar¬ 
riage between the prince of England and his After, he gave his 
natural daughter with the country of Algrave in dower to the 
king of Portugal ; but every day involved him in frefh difficul¬ 
ties. Inftead~of applying himfelf vigoroully to the execution 
of his African fcheme, he claimed the duchy of Suabia , in 
right of his mother, and intrigued for the empire of Germany 
itielf, to which (as the reader may fee in another part of thisy Q j 
work) he adfually was raifed, but without ever leaving Spain. ’ 

His claims in Germany naturally turned his eyes towards Italy , ^9 * 

where he wafted vaft fums in purfuit of his chimerical preten- ^9 
fions. Before the reign of AlphonJ'o , the kings of Cajiile and 
Leon, had but feldom extended their connections beyond Spain , a rebelli- 
and Aionfo reduced himfelf fo low, by want of money to Aid- on crufti- 
port his ambitious lchemes, that his brother Henry tampered e£ j e 
with the little Moorifh king of Niebla , and they raifed a rebel¬ 
lion againft Aionfo . It was quickly crulhed, and Henry took 
refuge in Tunis , from whence we can trace him making a very ibid, 
eonliderable figure at Rome. It was with difficulty that the p. ^5. 
king of Niebla purenafed his peace by the furrender of the 
greateft part of his dominions to Aionfo. 

The mifearriages of Aionfo were evidently owing to his Alonfo's 
depat ting from that fteady conduct which had uiftinguifhed his failing, 
father, and the princes of his family. He completed, it is 
true, the noble defign which the late king had formed of di- 
gefting the laws of his kingdoms into a code, and his muni- 
licence to the profeflors of the arts and fciences, efpecially 
that of aftronemy, was worthy of a great king. Thole 

N 3 princely 
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princely qualities, however, were far from recommending him 

to the Moors , whofe princes joined in the defign of a univer- 
fal revolt, and invited the king of Morocco to join them" 
Alonfo , by a vigorous exertion of his power, might have pre¬ 
vented his danger; but he continued to be fo infatuated with 
the thoughts of becoming emperor of Germany , that he nego¬ 
tiated with the kings of Granada and Murcia, inftead of fight¬ 
ing them. Being roufed, at laft, out of his dream, he'en¬ 
gaged his father-in-law, the king of Arragcm, in his intereft' 
and gave full fcope to the great qualities he really polIeHed’ 
for he entirely defeated the united forces of Murcia and 
1263. Qranada , in 1263. During the winter, the king of Morocco 

f-nt over ten thoufand horfe to their afliftance, and promiied 
to follow them with a confiderable army in perfon. Notwith- 
ftanding this, Alonfo reduced Xercs , and a number of Mocrifo 
towns and forts, and the differences between the Spanijh and 
African Moors arofe to luch a height, that the king of Granada 
returned to his allegiance, and his example was followed by 
the king of Murcia , who after being defeated by the king of 

Arragon , obtained life and liberty from Alonfo, but with the 
iofs of his dominions. 

His ambi- Alonfo might have now equalled the greateft of his prede- 
tion to be ceffors in power and reputation, had he not obftinately pur- 
emj eror fued his chimerical fcheme upon the empire. That queftion 
of Ger- between him and his competitors was then depending before 
m»y> cour t of Rome, which he bribed with immenfe fums, and 

thereby not only oppreffed his fubje&s, but fruftrated the moft 
public fpirited mealures that he had undertaken for their wel¬ 
fare. It was the intereft of the pope to keep the difpute in 
dependence, and thereby the hopes of Alonfo were continually 
lz 6 B. fed* In 1268, the infant Ferdinand of Caftile efpoufed, in a 

moft pompous manner, the princefs Blanche, daughter to the 
king of France, and after the feftivities, on that and many other 

were over, the king of Arragon , then in his old age, 
prepared to undertake an expedition to the Holy Land , and 
Alonfo, one to Italy in fupport of his imperial claims. Both 
thole romantic pernicious proje&s were difappointed. The 
Arragonefe was forced back by ftrefs of weather to his domi¬ 
nions, and the Cajlilian was difiuaded by his nobility from his 
51209. Italian journey. In 1269, Alonfo, to the difcontent of his fub- 

je<fts, remitted the whole or part of the tribute due from the 
Crown of Portugal to that of Leon, on account of his being 
grandfather to the infant Denis, the heir apparent to that 
crown. Alonfo*s pafiion for becoming emperor of Germany , 
though he kept it fecret, was ftill as ftrong as ever. ‘ This was 
foon perceived by the opprefftons his fubje&s underwent in the 
tnoney he raifed. His nobility, atlaft, aflembled at thecaftle 
pf Lara , where they concerted meafures for a genera) revolt. 
Alonfo hearing of their difeontents, fent them money to ap- 
pcafe them, but they employed it in railing troops againft him, 
and bringing the Moorifh kings over to their party. Alonfo, 

' * ‘ " ' - - ' y |ti!l 
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{fill poffefied of his favourite paflion, offered to refer their 
[Lplaints to an aflembly, which he actually called at Burgos ; 

L t the malecontents, notwithftanding all the means Alorfo and 
the royal family could employ to retain them in their duty, 
marched to Granada , and proclaimed themfelves^ the allies of 
that king. Alonfo being allured ofafliftance from his faithful ally 
the king of Arragon^ called an aflembly of his ftates at Almagro , 
an d prepared fur war. The death of the king of Granada at this 
critical juncture, and the difputes which arofe about his fuc- 
ccffion, difpofed the malecontents, among whom was the infant 
Pbild), to liften to the terms propcfed to them by the queen 
and the infant Ferdinand , which being confirmed by the king, 
don Philip and the lords of his party, were received again 
into favour at court, and Alonfo continued his protedlion to 
the new king of Granada on tne fame terms as he had given it 

to his father. 

All this lenity on the part of Alonfo, was only to difguife his leads him 
favourite purpofe. Richard earl of Cornwall , his competitor into many 
for the empire, was now dead, and Rodolph , count of Hapf- troubles. 
purg, had been raifed to that dignity, ana his ele&ion con¬ 
firmed by the pope, whom Alonfo perfuaded to give him a 
meeting, which he accordingly did, but to no effect. The 
abfence of a king of Spain out of his dominions, had fcarcely 
ever happened before, and the king of Granada took advan¬ 
tage of it to perfuade Abcn Jofeph , king of Morocco , to aflift 
him in perfon with a new army, fofcph accordingly landed 
with feventeen thoufand excellent troops, and feveral ffrong 
places were put into his hands by the king of Granada's orders, 
fo that his progrefs at firft was rapid, and he defeated Nunez de 
Lara , one of Alonfo's generals. About this time, the king of 
Granada defeated and killed the infant Sancho , archbifhop of 
Toledo, who had attacked the Moors unadvifedly, before he 
was joined by Lopez de Hara. Thofe repeated misfortunes Death of 
were followed by the death of the infant Ferdinand , Alonfo s his eldeft 
eldeft fon, who left behind him by his wife, the princefs fon. 
Blanche , Alonfo , and Ferdinandde la Cerda j both of them very 
young. Upon his death, the infant Sancho , Alonfo s fecond 
fon, flew to Ciudad Real, where he was joined by Lopez de 
Hara , and made fuch difpofitions as for fome time checked 
the progrefs of the Moors. In 1275, Alonfo , after mifearrying 1275. 
in his negotiation with the pope, but ffill exercifing the impe¬ 
rial authority, returned to Span where he found his fon 
Sancho had made a truce with the Moors . The father and the 
fon met at Toledo , and Sancho demanded to be nominated his 
father’s fucceflbr to the crown. This demand, upon exami¬ 
nation, appeared not to be fo abfurd as it feemed at firft fight. 

As the crown of Leon had not been originally hereditary, it 
had been cuftomary for its kings to obtain, during their own 
life-time, from the nobility, a recognizance of their eldeft Ton’s 
right to the fucceftion ; but this was fuppofed to be confined to 
tlie prince’s own perfon. No fuch recognizance had been 
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made in favour of the late infant Ferdinand's two fons, and 
Alonfo was prevailed on to lay the matter before an affembly of 
the {rates, that was to meet at Segovia, 

Settlement Upon the meeting of the affembly, after the claims of all 
of the parties had been examined and debated upon, Emanuel , the 
crown, king’s brother, in the name of the affembly, pronounced fen- 

tence in favour of Sancho , becaufe his elder brother Ferdinand 
died in his father’s life-time. Alonjo acquicfced in this very 

extraordinary decifion ; pope John the zift favoured it; Ed¬ 
ward I. of England, was indifferent in the matter; and all the 
threats of Philips king of France , to revenge the injury done 
to Blanche and her children, came to nothing. The affair 
became more ferious in Spain. Alonfo' s queen rioiante , daugh¬ 
ter to the king of Arragon , refenting the injury done to the 
children of her eldeff ion, was received with all her family 
into her father’s protection. Their retreat proved fatal to two 
of their partizans, Frederic and Simon Rucz dc !os Cameras\ 
the hrff, though uncle to Sancho , being beheaded, and the 
1277. latter burnt in his own houfe. In the year 1277, war was 

declared between France and Cajlile , and pope Nicholas III. 
compelled Alonfo to compromife the differences in his family, 
and to profecute the war againff the Moors, in confideration of 
A treaty, the taxes which he was allowed by the holy fee. It was accord¬ 
ingly agreed, that queen Violanie fhould return to her hufband, 
the princefs Blanche to France, and the two infants remain in 
Arragon. Next year the king of Cajlile s two fons, Pedro and 
Alonfo , who commanded againff the Moors , were beaten by 
*278. t he king of Morocco , and the French made themfelves mailers 

of Fampeluna in Navarre , though Alonfo fent thither an army 
to oppofe them. By the unwearied interpolation of the pope, 
and the king of England , conferences were opened at Bonr- 
dcaux , to fettle the fucceffion to the crowns of Leon and Cafile, 
1279. but they terminated in nothing. In the year 1279, the war 

between the Moors and Alonfo was continued, but without any 
fignal event happening, ancf many dark negotiations were fet 
on foot concerning the fucceflion of the dc la Cerda family, as 
the fons of the late infant Ferdinand were called, whole in- 



tcrefts feem to have been betrayed by their neareft relations, 
they themfelves being ftill minors. By this time, Alonfo had 
.concluded a truce with the king of Morocco , fo that the king 
of Granada v/as left to bear the brunt of the Chrijlian arms, 
Alonfo § troops continued to be headed by his fon Sancho », who 
oppofed an accommodation that had been made for giving the 
kingdom of Murcia to the eldeft of the de la Cerda princes. 

An affembly was Held at Seville , in which Alonfo mentioned 
this accommodation among other matters of government, upon 
which Sancho declared, that his father was in aftate of dotage, 
and that he was refolved to take the adminiftration into his 
own hands. He was joined by the two brothers, and the 
greafeff part of the nobility; but when the ftates reaffemblcd 

at Valladolid-, to create him king, he reffifed that title, and 
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This defe&ion from 


contented himfelf with that of regent. 

old Alonfo-, was fo general, that in 1282, nnuing mmieir mee- 
wife forl'aken by the kings of France , Arragon, and Portugal , 
he applied himlelf to the king of Morocco , who joined him 
w jth an army. Thus were the kingdoms of Cajlile and Leon 

involved in a war partly foreign, and partly domeftic. Badajoz. 
was the only place of confequence in Spain , that continued 

firm in its allegiance to old Alonfo , who, in the bitternefs 
of his foul, publiftied an a£f, folemnly difinheriting his fon 

and leaving him his curfe. The king of Morocco 

The Done remained 


Sancbo, 


returned to Africa for frclh troops. 


Alonfo 


excomtnu- 

ith Maria « 


-- , 

daughter to his great 


Alonfo 


pute. 


:e Alonfo de Molina. Upon the 
time, the fuperiority in the dif- 
ounger fons had returned to their 


r. The Chrijlian Spaniards 
now found the misfortune of diflipating their ftrength. 
fided with the French, who were mailers of 


Navan 


A'ionfo 


did with the Arragoncfe , who ( 
Portugal was excommunicated. 


The 
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Granada, becaufe it would have made the infidels too power¬ 
ful in Spain. Sancho finding his intereft decreafing, aflembled 
the nobility at Palentia , and prevailed with them to intercede 
with his father, for preventing the bolts which the Roman 
pontif was preparing to launch againft him and his party. In 
the mean while he fell ill, or pretended tobefo, and affe&ed 
fo bitter a contrition for his behaviour towards his father, that 
the latter forgave him, and revoked his curfes ; but died him- 


fAp 


Alonfo 


to a very uncommon {hare of learning, efpecially in matne- 


military art; he 


Sp 


{kill 


His great 


failing, as we have more than once obferved, was his un¬ 
bounded pafiion to be emperor of Germany , the functions of 
which he difeharged to his dying day, to the ridicule of his 


Europe 


ope. His nobility, who were then as free as 


which their internal intereft wasfacrificed, and their oppofition 
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deavoured to govern, as he ftudied 

n .• . P .1 


Alonfo . He 

on fcientifical and demon- 


ftrative principles ; but they failed him, for though at one 
time he undoubtedly had the beft right to the empire, and 
tho’ his claim was even favoured by the pope, whole power was 
then unbounded, yet he had no intereft either in Germany or 
Rome, but what he purchafed with his money, and this proved a 
perpetual drain to the purfes of his fubjects. He is accnfed of 


impiety in having faid that, “ If God w _ 
him in the creation of the world, he could have contrived 
■■ it better.” But if he threw out fuch an exprefiion, it muft 

' be 
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be underflood of the Ptolemaic and other erroneous fyfterns 
which prevailed in his time. With all his faults, we cannot 
agree with thofe writers, who think they preponderated his 
virtues, for he was undoubtedly the author of many excellent 
and permanent inftitutions for the good of his people. 

He fee- Though the late Alcnfo had pardoned his fon Sancbo, and 
..t.Si'i h- revoked his curfes, yet he had made no other alteration in hi, 
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his fon 
Sancbo, 


will, and he had bequeathed the kingdom of Seville to the infant 
~ "'"bofe partitions were dilagreeable to the nobility, and 
jugk thought proper to fubmit to do homage to hi 
Aben Jcfipb, king of Morocco, would gladly have 


yuan. 


s 


brother. 



_ . _ ... the 

friendfliip of Sancbo-, but the latter was too diftruflful of his 

own fituation, to do any thing that might feem to favour the 
infidels, and by the afiiflance of a Genoefe fleet, he 
defeated their maritime power. Sancbo , after this, called to¬ 
gether his Hates at Seville, and entirely won the hearts of his 
nobility, by his magnanimous patriotic declarations, and by 
the delicacy with which he treated the profufion of his father. 
He obferved a neutral pare 
France and Arragoh , cone 


ic treated the profulion or his father, 
in the difputes between the kings of 
erning Navarre , and again defeated 


who is the African Mcors by fea 


tr> 

and 


land. Notwithstanding his 
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x>ravs% 


d the refolute determined behaviour in the field, which gained him 

the title of the Brave, or the Fierce, he was advill-able in the 
cabinet, and was greatly fwayed by the councils of his brother 
yuan and Lopez, de Haro. Upon his return to Seville , f om 
his double victory over the Moors , he granted peace to Aben 


yofepb , who paid him three millions of marvedies in ready 
12S5. money, and in the year 1285, his happinefs was augmented 

by the birth of a fon, Ferdinand , whom he immediately 
obliged the Hates of Cafliie to acknowledge for his heir appa¬ 
rent. This Hep was the more necefiary, on account of what 
had befallen the children of his eluefl brother, Ferdinand, as 
well as the papal fuimination againH Sancho*s, marriage. When 
he fent embaftadors to eflablifli a good correfpondence between 
him and the crown of France ; the miniflers of the latter in* 
finuated, that the beH cement of their union, would be for 
Sancbo to repudiate his wife, and to marry a French princels; 
upon which, he ordered his embaiTadors to leave the court of 
prance. Edward, king of England, and the pope, then under¬ 
took the mediation between France and Ca/iile, but with very 
little fuccefs, nor could Sancbo prevail with the king of Arrogon, 
who had lately fucceeded his father Pedro , to put into his 
hands the infants dc la Cerda. 

The unbounded power of the pope in difiolving marriages, 
jity rebel, began now to have very ferious confequences with regard to 

Sancbo. He found that his firfl minifler, the bifhop of Siguenca , 
privately fided with the pope and the court of France, in the 
affair of his marriage; upon which, he put the direction of 
his a {Fairs into the hands of Lopez de Hare, father-in-law to 
the irrant yuan. The pride, ambition and tyranny of that 
nobleman, became intolerable to the great lords, efpecialty 
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j^the houfij of Lara, who retired to Portugal , and Sancho, who 
feems to have ailed with admirable moderation, perceiving 
how very unpopular his minifter was, difmiffed him, and fub- 

I ftituted don Juan cle Lara , though in exile, in his room. 
fancho then ventured to call an afl'embly of the flates at Toro, 
where he found his meafures oppofed by his brother Juan , 
and his late minifter, who both of them withdrew from court 
jn difguft. Sancho endeavoured to reclaim them by his mild- 
nefs, and granting them perfonal interviews ; but they con¬ 
tinued their intrigues with the king of Arragon , and feemed to 
be above the reach of public juftice. At laft, they were un¬ 
guarded enough to give the king a meeting at Alfaro , before a 
council of the clergy and nobility. The king again demanded 
that they fhould give up the places with which they had been 
entrufted, when in his fervice. He was anfwered by Lopez. 
drawing his fword and pointing towards his majefty’s perfon, 
upon which, fome of the nobility cut off his right’ arm, and 
put an end to his life. His fon-in-law, who was wounded in 
defending him, would have fhared the fame fate, had he not 
fled for refuge to the apartments of the queen, who threw 
bcrfelf at Sancho’s feet, and faved him but he was committed 
to prifon. 

The death of Lopez de Hara kindled the flames of war in Vol. XL 
Cajlile, for his family, which was very powerful, joined the p. 32. 
eldeft infant cle la Cerda , whom they perfuaded the king of The party 
Arragon to proclaim king of Ca/lile. Sancho was now fur- of de la 
rounded with difficulties. He was afraid of an invafion from Cerda 
Philip the Handfome, of France , and of another on the fide ftrong; 

)f Portugal', but he bore up with great intrepidity under all 
its preflures, though his dominions were invaded by the king 
)f Arragon , and the infant Alonfo de la Cerda, with an army of 
Jmoft a hundred thoufand men. Sancho took his meafures fo 
veil, that the king of Arragon was obliged to retire to his own 
:ingdom, though de la Cerda found means, by his perfonal 
atereft, to continue the war. In the year 1289, the inhabi¬ 
ts of Badajoz were maffacred by the royal troops, for de- 
laring in his favour ; but the king of France , in an interview 
e had at Bayonne with Sancho , privately gave up his intereft:, 
pon Sancho confenting fo continue the war againft the king 
d Arragon. Notwithftanding that, de la Cerda’s right of blood 
ftill procured him a vaft party in Ca/lile . Juan de Lara grew 
fo uneafy in bis poft of firft minifter, that though the Icing 
and queen did every thing they could to remove his appre- 
nenfiofis, he retired to France . His lofs was the lefs felt, as 
Imho, about the fame time, having made up matters with 
the king of Arragon , gave a new defeat to the Morocco fleet, 
through the afliitance of his Gencefe allies, who were cotn- 
m ^ded by the famous Benedict Zachary. 

The infant Juan had, before this time, been delivered out Horrid ac- 
°f his confinement, by his brother, who thought his intereft tion of the 

neceliary for balancing the parties of the malecontents but infant 

he Juan. 
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off all their fupplies, that de Lara threw himfelf at the feet of 
Sardis, upon which old de Lara returned to his allegiance 
and was trailed with the command of the royal army,° while 
the infant Juan took refuge in Portugal. About this tine 



the infant 

ready obfe _ _ _ _ 

returned to Spain, where he was kindly received by Sancbl 
The infant Juan, having been guilty of the moft atrocious 
acls of perfidy, loft the protection of fhe king of Portugal , 
fled to Morocco, and returned from thence with an army of 
infidels, with which he befieged Tar if a. It was defended fo 
bravely by Perez de Guzman, that Juan in defpair having got 
into his polTemon Guzmans infant ion, threatened to butcher 
him before his eyes, if he did not furrender the place. Guz¬ 
man, by way of bravado, threw his (word over the walls, as 
daiing him to commit fuch an inhumanity; and the royal 
monfter inihmtly pierced the child to the heart, in fight of the 
-_ -:r..,1 .>- This horrid fiery is told 


parent, the garriion and tne army, 
with other chcumftances, but forms to bo true 
and from this fame heroic Gur.n.an, the dukes 


in the 


main; 


Si don!a, the hr ft grandees of 


a 1 


re 


or 

d..f ended. 
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did not fail to acknowledge ihe aim oft unexampled loyalty of 
Guzman, by a letter under his own ii.nd, vvmch is i’aal to be 


frill preferved in th 

the 


archives of that family. He afterwards 


raifed 


Ilea 


o Viarifc 
command, took ihelter w 


Jua 


2rth of April, in the year 129;, died Sancho , king of Cajil'u, 
and his eldeft Ion Alonfo having died before him, his fecorol 
fon Ferdinand, though only ten years old, was recognized for 
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1 


in 


H 

his mother, being by the late king declared regent of the 
kingdom, and guardian of his perfon. Sancho feems to have 
deferved the epithet of the Fierce, only in the field, beingi 
other refpects, a mild, prudent and magnanimous prince. 
Befides Ferdinand, he left ifluc Peter, afterwards governor to 
Alcnjo XI. his grand fon ; Elizabeth, fir ft married to James II. 
of Arragon, and afterwards (being divorced from James on the 
arrnnnr of nroximity of blood) to John fluke of Pirctaone : and 

Alpkonfo IV. of P or tit 


Violantc, married to Fernando Ruis de Caji 
;d mother to Jane de Caf.ro., queen of CaJlilc ; 


Cqftro , queen of Portugal. 


; and was 

n d Agnes lb 
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RTel-ions The recognizance of Ferdinand's fovereignty, did not pre- 

his vent great difputes concerning the fucceflion to the crown, 
from taking place. The infant Juan pretending the late kings 

berdinand. marriage to be illegal, claimed the crown, as the eldeft Ion 

alive of Alonfo the Aftronomer, and his claim was founded 
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to the fucceffion. His claim was fupported by the Moors and 
the king of Portugal ; but the prudence of the queen regent, 
refcrved, for that time, the public tranquillity, and Juan did 
homage to his nephew. His example, after great difficulties 
were 1 unmounted, was followed by the heads of the great 
families of de Hara and de Lara ; but the infant Henry obliged 
the queen dowager to reftgn the regency to him, and to be 
contented with the tutelage of her fon. The king of Granada 
took advantage of thofe public commotions to invade young 
Ferdinand's dominions, but he was beaten by Roderigo Ponce , 
who being mortally wounded, was fucceeded by the brave 
Guzman as grand mailer of Calatrava. The dark machina¬ 
tions of the great men againft the public tranquillity, during 
the late reign, began then to be difclofed. The kings of 
France , Arragon , Portugal and Granada declared themielves 
the protectors of AlonJ'o de la Cerda , who now renewed his 
claim upon the crown of Cajlile , and had promifed the king 
of Arragon the kingdom of Murcia . Befides thofe potentates, 
he was joined by the infant Juan, to whom he promifed the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galacia , and by the head of the Lara 
family. Juan was proclaimed king of Lcon^ and de la Cerda 
was for leading his army directly to Burgos^ but was difTuaded 
by Juan, while Henry , the regent, was beaten by the king of 
Granada. It is probable, the confederates would have made 
a more dangerous progrefs, had not an epidemical diflemper 
obliged the Arragoncje to return to their own country, and 
the infant Juan to retire to Portugal , with Juan de Lara. 
The different and incompatible claims of the allies, contri¬ 
buted to the fafety of the government. The king of Arragon 
applied himfelf entirely to the conqueft of Murcia ; Juan de 
Lara refufed to act offenfively againft the perfons of the young 
king and his mother, and the regent Henry rendered himfelf 
deteflable, by his ambition, avarice, and a fhameful peace he 
had made with the king of Granada , which the queen and the 
flates refufed to ratify. But an appearance of great fervice to 
be done to Ferdinand and his mother, at this time, arofe from 
Juan Fernandez de Lenna detaching Denis , king of Portugal 
from his engagements with the infant Juan , the pretended 
king of Leon. A double marriage was concluded between the 
two royal families. The young CaJlilian monarch was to marry 
the infanta Corjlantia of Portugal , and Alonfo the prince of Por¬ 
tugal was to marry the infanta Beatrix of CaHile , who was by 
way of dowry to carry with her a large portion of territory, 
and his Portuguefc majefty was to affift Ferdinand with all his 

forces. Thofe promiling appearances were attended with lit¬ 
tle effeft. 


The king of Portugal afforded Ferdinand but fmall affiftance, Pfadeirt 
and propofed that the kingdom of Galicia fhou’id be given to manage 


the infant Juan. 
the infant Henry \ 
h; upon which, 
idlance, and the 


: the kingdom of Galicia fhouid be given to 
This proportion was ilrongly enforced by 
-nd cut of hatred to him, the flats* rri°r>pd 


manage* 
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Denis fent a body of troops to Juan’s af- 
king of Granada again took the field, and 
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renewed his ravages. 


Mary * and he 


been 


muft have funk under fo many difficulties, had it no j 
for her own incomparable addrefs, wifdom and intre¬ 
pidity. She prevailed with the pope, through the m-A 


pope, through the arch- 


bifhop of Toledo , to confirm her marriage. She conciliated 
by her winning behaviour the afte&ion of all who ap. 
proached her perfon. Without breaking with Henry , foe 
rendered the public fenfible of his infamous conduct, and en¬ 
tirely gained the confidence of the ftates, by laying before 
them candid accounts of the expenditure of the money they 
granted her. Inftead of diftrufting the towns which fhe had 
reafon to fufpeCf, fhe ventured her own perfon and her chil¬ 
dren within their walls; fo that the common people would 
have facrificed their lives in her fervice and that of her family, 
She could not, however, di farm the great men of their treach- 
ery and difcontents, but fhe took her meafures fo well, that 
her faithful fervants rendered their fchemes, particularly thofc 

^ i t t • /r* t ▼ i /nr i J r* 


made yuan e 

the mildnefs 
infant Henry 


infant Henry 


Her general, Alonfc 


Her great rying 


credit 

with the 

Hates. 


The queen dowager ftill kept up her credit with the ftates, 
who were affembled at Valladolid , and granted her more money 
than flie demanded. This fupported her caufe againft all the 
machinations of the great men fo firmly, that yuan refigned 


poflefled) 


Cajlile 




dinand. His fubmifiion furnifhed him only with a more fa¬ 
vourable opportunity of renewing his treafons. In concert 
•with the infant Henry , they prevailed with the king of Arragn 
again to invade Cajlile 9 ana when the Cayiilian army took the 
field, the queen found fuch a coldnefs and backwardnefs among 
her general officers, that fhe was forced to put herfelf at its 
head j but the important town of Lorca , after a long fiege, 
fell by treachery, into the hands of the king of Arragon. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the queen would have ruined the army of 
that prince, had not fhe been forfaken by the infants yuan and 
Henry , who fuffered it to efcape. She found means, however, 


* 3 °: 3 


Henry, who fuffered it to efcape. She found means, however, 
to foment the difeontents in Arragon fo effectually, that that 
king offered to evacuate Murcia , if fhe would put him in pof- 
feffion of Alicant , but fhe rejected the propofal with great firm- 
ne/s. Her conduCt, at laft, drove Alonfo dc la Cerda to feek 
affiftance in France , where he found none ; but in the mean 
while, the two perfidious infants perfuaded young Ferdinand 
to make an elopement from his mother. Their conduct was 
highly refented by the ftates at Valladolid and Burgos , where 
the queen ftill maintained a fuperior intereft. The lords in 
the party of the infant yuan (for Henry had before this left 
them, and declared loudly for the queen mother) were ftiled 
the favourites, and ftill kept their hold upon the king’s perfon. 


The 


nobility 


9 
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nobility? and the favourites became fo defpicable, that they 
per funded Ferdinand to make his own 2nd their terms with his 
mother, who, though firm and fteady, was far from being 
obftinate or inexorable. She endeavoured to make him fen- 
iible of the miftaken meafures he had been purfuing, and lor 
fome time, notwithftanding the mutual jealoufies of the infants 
Juan and Henry , the court continued in a tolerable degree of 
tranquillity, the queen mother having detached Diego de Hara 
from the confederacy of the favourites. 

All this while, the new king of Granada was gaining Concirm- 
ground, and nothing effectual was doing to check the growing r>nce Q f 
progrefs of the Moors . A treaty for that purpofe, was fet on t ', e c j v *jf 

foot between the kings of Cafiile and Arragon , and the king of dhTentions 
Portugal was chofen to be umpire of their differences. The i n C..Jtde. 
queen mother forefaw, that this negotiation would terminate 
to the prejudice of Ferdinand , as, in fail, it did ; for the town, 
and fortrefs of Alicant , with a large trail of country, were 
given up to the crown of Arragon , and large appenages were 
affigned to the infants de la Cerda , upon their performing ho¬ 
mage to Ferdinand. A difputc, at this time, fubfifted between 
the infant Juan and Diego de Hara , about the poflefiion of 
Bifcay , which the former claimed in right of his wife, who. 
was daughter to Diego’s elder brother; and though an affcm- 
bly of the ftates had been called to decide the difference, it 
remained ftill undetermined. It ended, at laft, in a civil w2r, 
for the king took part with Juan, and de Hara was fupported 
by the queen mother, the houfe of Lara> and many of the 
great nobility. Juan was fo much difiiked, that an univerfal 
coldnefs prevailed in the king’s troops, and he was obliged once 
more to have recourfe to negotiations, by which Diego was 
to hold Bifcay during his own life, and it was then to defcer.d 
\ajuan and his posterity. This accommodation threw the 
nation again into a civil war, but Ferdinand , at laff, was fo 
much convinced of Juan being the caufe of all the public 
difturbanccs, that finding him too powerful to be reduced by 
force, he had recourfe to thy methods of affafiination, which 
having failed, Juan became more infolent than ever. 

This period is diftinguifhed by the furrender which the 
knights templars made of their lands, by way of depofit to 
Philip Ferdinand's brother, till their caufe could be decided. y 0 : ye. 
We have already taken notice of tfye cruel perfecution and ex- „ 
tirpation of this order by the pope, the king of France, and v 
the other princes of Europe. In Spain , they met with more 
juftice, for they were cleared upon their caufe being heard $ and 
though the name of the order was abolifhed, and great parr 
of their eftates remained with the crown and the princes of 
the blood, or were given to the order of Calatraz'a ; yet the 
knights were honourably provided for, and employed in the 
royal armies. The league between the king of Cajlile and 
Arragon to make war upon the Moors , was renewed at this 
lime; but though both armies took the field, the operations of 

the 
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war were but lamely concluded on the part of the Chrii 
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tians. Both 


7 


unes 


Death of them 


and the queen mother again and again attempted to reconcile 
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Valladolid. 


Moors 


field, than he died of a fit of the apoplexy, occafioned proba¬ 
bly by his intemperance. The moft credible of the Spanifi 
hiftorians fay, that he died on the 30th day after being ap¬ 
pealed to appear on that day before the tribunal of God by two 
brothers, whom he had unjuftly put to death, and whole de- 
fence he refufed to hear. 


Succeed- The guardianfhip of Alonfo 


ed by 
Alonfo 
whole 


Cajlile 
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At laft it was agreed that 


the royal infants fhould each a£t as regent in the places pof- 
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elder queen 


guardian- fefied by their refpe£Hve parties, but that the 
fhipis dowager, Maria of Portugal (the younger queen dowager 
difputed. having died fuddenly) fhould undertake the cuftody, and lit- 

perintend the education, of the young king. This agreement, 
though confirmed by the ftates, did not reftore the public 
tranquillity. The animofities between the two royal infants 
Hill continued, till a papal bull was publifhed for railing a 
large fum upon the clergy, towards a crufade againft the 
„ Moors . The Drofne& of fo gainful a trade of war, united 


T h zMoors 


1318 


field 


They were oppofed by a regular army of the Moors , under 


ru one Qf m y n * w h° defeated the Chrijl 

VtJ ICfflSj rsnrt tint-li flip infant'C xxtptp ^pf 


and the 
two re¬ 
gents are 
killed. 


the infidels retook all the places they had lately loft, with 
feveral others. 

Their deaths renewed the difputes concerning the regency, 
to which no fewer than five candidates afpired, among whom 


Philip , uncle to the young 


The 


1321 


the late infant J, 
candidate. The queen dowager took part with the infant 
Philip , and about the year 1321, the pope fent a legate to 
moderate among the parties. All his interpofition, however, 
was in vain, and before an aflembly of the ftates could be 
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Cajlile 


Maria , 

She was fo much re- 


New di f 
putes a- 
bout the 
regency. 


vered by both parties, that they for fome time, out of relpe^ 
to her, fufpended their warlike operations 5 but they foon re¬ 
newed them, with more fury than ever. The difpute lay 
chiefly between Juan EmanueU who was for. 

Emanuel by Conjlantia of Arragon , a fierce cruel prince, 

ant Philip j but while th 


exprefiible 


Alonfo , though no more 
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than fourteen years old, declared himfelf of age, and obliged 

ididates for the regency to acknowledge his autho¬ 
rity 
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nty in an aflembly of the ftates, which he called at Vallodolia. 

Their intrigues however ftill continued, an & Alonfo, young as 
he was, difcovercd a moft terrible genius for government. 

In affairs of ftate he was . his own minifter, but he was not 
without perfonal favourites. His guards were of his own 
picking, and he employed them chiefly in exterminating the 
banditti, to whom he gave no quarter, and whofe remains put 
themfelves under the prote&ion o IJuan, called the Deform¬ 
ed, fon to the late infant Juan. 1 he latter was not only “Yuan the 
very powerful in Ca/hle , but was fupported by the courts of Deformed 
Arragon and Portugal. Alonfo, in feveral conferences he had affaffinat- 
with him, endeavoured to make him his friend, but Juan be- e j 
having in a haughty infolent manner, the king, with the 
greateft appearance of kindnds, invited him to an entertain¬ 
ment, but on his entering the hall, he was, by his order, 
aflallinated, and all his great eftates, Bifcay particularly, were 
confilcated to the crown. , Alonfo openly acknowledged that 
what had been done was by his own order, and Juan Ema- 
nuel , though he performed very great fervices againft the 
Moors, thought proper to retire to his own eftates. ‘ This 
happened towards the year 1325, about which time the king 1325, 
undertook a progrefs through his dominions, during which he 
exhibited many bloody fpecimens of his juftice, which he 
thought neceflary for the reformation of his people, who, 
during the late contefts, had loft all regard for the crown or 
the laws. It was not long before don Juan Emanuel threw 
of the mafk, and not only renounced his allegiance to Alonfo f 
but made a peace with the Moors , to whom the king had of 
late given a great overthrow by fea. Don Juan was fupported 
by the king of Arragon , who "lent a large body of treops to 
his affiftance, A more cruel civil war now broke out in Caf- 
tilc , than had ever been known before. 


Don Alvaro Nunez Oforio , the king's favourite, had been The civil 
created count of Tranftamara, and his other favourite, Garcilajfo war re- 
k la Vega , was made chancellor of Cajlile. Don Juan and nevved. 
the other malecontents pretended that they had taken arms 
only to refeue the king from thofe wicked counfellors. Toro , 

Zamora and Valladolid declared againft the king. His chan¬ 
cellor, with his fon and twenty-four of his friends, were 
killed in a church. Every corner was filled with blood, ei¬ 
ther fhed by the king or the rebels, and Alonfo , at laft, was 
obliged to difmifs the count of Tranjlajnara from his fervice, 
and hearing that that nobleman was preparing to relent his 
dilmiffion, he confented to his being ftabbed by don Juan Ra¬ 
mirez, who pretended to defert to the court. His death, and 
the king’s own vigour, at laft reclaimed the Cajlilians to their 
duty ; a peace was made with the king of Arragon , who mar-, 
ried Alonfo' s After Eleonora, while Alonfo himfelf elpoufed the 
infanta of Portugal. All thofe monarchs, in the year 5328, 
entered into a confederacy for making war upon the Moors-, * 
m Alonfo could i*c*t reconcile don Juan Emanuel to his fer- 
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vice, though he offered to pay him a fum of money, and fet I 
his daughter, donna Conjlantia , whom he had put under arreft, 
at liberty. That lady’s hiftory is a little fingular, for fhe had 
been affianced to the king when he was young, had for fom e 

time borne the title of queen, and Alonfo fecretly profelled a 

paffion for her perfon. . I 

In the year 13*9, Alonfo made a glorious campaign againft 

the Moors , and upon his return to Seville , he fell in love with I 
the famous donna Leonora de Guzman^ the fineft woman, and I 
the richeft widow in Spain. The events of the king’s life I 
from that time, both public and private, were very romantic. I 
Atonfoi alls He difliked his lawful wife, donna Maria of Portugal ; he flat- 
in love tered donna Conjlantia with the hopes of her becoming his I 
with Leo - queen, by means of a divorce, but he lived publicly with I 
nara de donna Leonora , who bore him children, and was attended I 
Gunman, with all the pomp of a fovereign princefs. The queen, Ma -1 

ria , who was a woman of fenfe and addrefs, held a fecretcor* I 
refpondence with don Juan Emanuel , and other difcontented I 
great lords, and even inftigated her father to revenge the treat-1 
ment fhe received from her hufband. Donna Conjlantia , a I 
woman of the moft exalted virtue and prudence, made her I 
father the confident of her correfpondence with the king, and I 
donna Leonora triumphed over them all, by having the entire I 
Her mag- management of his majefty. Alonfo , while he was palling his I 
uanimity. time with Leonora , made a great acquisition, by the king of I 

Granada ccnfenting to become his tributary, and by don I 
Alonfo de la Cerda throwing himfelf upon his mercy, and re -1 
turning to his duty. Don Juan Emanuel was, at this time, I 
meditating how to make himfelf more confiderable than ever, I 
though he affedled great indifference as to affairs of govern-1 
ment- He propofed to return to court, and to put himfelf I 
under the protedlion of Leonora , if fhe could perluade the I 
king to marry her ; but the lady told him that fhe had no am-1 
bition to be the king’s wife j tho’ at the fame time, don Juan , I 
under pretence of condoling with the king of Portugal., upon! 
the treatment his daughter received from Alonfo , fet on foot a 
propofal of marriage between his daughter Conjlantia and the 
infant of Portugal , which afterwards took place. The other 
intrigues of don Juan , for difturbing the public tranquillity, 
were with the Moors and the houfe of Lara $ and in the year 
1332, Gibraltar was befieged by an army of African Moon, 
133 * who took it. Alonfo marched with an army to relieve it, and 

endeavoured to reclaim the malecontents to. their duty, but 
they found means to raife fuch infurredfions in the kingdom | 

as endangered his throne, and obliged him not only to ma e 
a truce with the Moors , but to remit the tribute paid him y 

the king of Granada. . , , 

Alonfo perceiving that all his attempts to reclaim the r ' 

were in vain, returned to his natural feverity, and P 1 ' 

many of their accomplices to death, in the way or ju j » 

that the reft were flartled, and don Juan dc Lara returnc ^ 
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'Juan Emanuel offered 
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fa duty. In the year 133 9, don _ 

wife to fubmit himfelf entirely to the king, and defired his 
majefty’s confent to the match depending between his daugh¬ 
ter Corjlantia and the infant of Portugal. Jlonfo agreed to all, The vice- 
and the public tranquillity feemed once more to be reeftablifbed, r cy cfAk- 
when it was difturbed with an invafion of Caftile , by the vice- war re de- 
r oy of Navarre, who had no provocation for his hoftilities. feated. 
fie was defeated by Jlonfo’s general, Martin Fernandez. This 
victory, and the unanimity of Jlonfo’ s fubjects under his go¬ 
vernment, gave him a great figure in foreign courts. He re¬ 
ceived embaffadprs from Edward the Hid of England, and the 
king of Morocco , who were ftruck with the fplendour and po- 
litenefs of the CaJUlian court; but while Jlonfdthus thought 
himfelf in the bofom of tranquillity, he difeovered the plan of 
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md and don Juan de Lara. Jlonf 
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dtfeoveries he had made before his ftates, and they voted both 
thofe noblemen to be traitors. The king profecuted de Lara 
with unrelenting feverity, and befieged him in Lernia, where, 
notwithftanding all the machinations of don Juan Emanuel^ 
and his other friends, and the threats of the king of Portugal , 
he was obliged to furrender himfelf and the place to Jlonfo, 
who, upon his mod: humble application, reftored him to his 
favour. Don Juan Emanuel then fubmitted to Jlonfo, who 


was 
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finifhed by the pope’s mediation. 
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Man, king of Mot 


'/afion from the Jfr 


a 11 } Tortuga 1, but it fti an re . 
All that Jlonfo had now bels fub- 


To 


nefs took that opportunity of 
with Leonora, but with no effect. 

7 ~ 


- -- 

again ft that, he 
ixceilent regula- 
dbm. His holi- 
Jlcnfo, to part 
fruits of Jlonfo’s 


entered into between him and the king of Jrragon, againft 
idie Moors. The year 1339 yvas diftinguifhed by feveral vic¬ 
tories obtained againft thofe infidels, and next year Jbul-JJjan , 
to revenge the death of his fon, who had been killed in the 
preceding campaign, again invaded Jlonfo’s’ dominions, and 
completely defeated his fleet. 

The defeat produced 
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took, place, and 


7 rtugal, and Jlonfo took the prop* 
frem invafion made by Jbid-Jf 
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C*f Alonfi 


'■fa 




I he CaJUlian 

fleet being wrecked by Itorms, in endeavouring to relieve it, SaWdo 
the king of Portugal generoufly offered Jlonfo his afliffance 0 yg r t h e 

againft the infidels. It was readily accepted "of, and the two Moors, 
kings agreed that Jlonfo (hould attack the king of Morocco , 

2nd the king of Portugal the king of Granada. The difpure 
was bloody, but at length, on the 29th of OBober , the Moors 
were defeated at Salfcdo , with an incredible (laughter, their 
hfs amounting to near fixty thoufand men. This wonderful 
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vi&ory feems to have touched the heart of Alonfo , with fom? 
fentiments of piety, for it is faid that he never had any cri¬ 
minal intercourfe with his favourite Leonota arter that time, 

-r - -1, f, ttirr rtf t 


In the year 


A ion ft 


He re¬ 
duces Al 
geriza , 


and obtained fuch other advantages over him, that he would 
have renewed his tribute to Alonjo , but could not be perfuaded 
to renounce his alliance with Abal-AJfan. Next year Alonjh 
fleet defeated that of the Moors , but he found his finances fp 
low, and his people fo much exhaufted, that he refolved to 
carry the war into the vitals of the king of Granada s domi¬ 
nions, by befieging Algeriza. It was bravely defended by the 
. Moors , who (according to the Spanijh hiftorians) had artillery 
mounted upon their walls, and incredible were the diftrelfe 
that Alonfo had to encounter during that very remarkable liege. 
The young nobility from all parts of Europe repaired to it, but 
were foon difeouraged by its difficulties. The king of Na¬ 
varre brought Alonjo a body of troops, but died on his return 
to his own dominions 5 and Alonfo found himfelf at laft in 
danger of being abandoned for want of money, by his Genoifi 
mercenaries, on whom all his hopes of fuccefs depended. To 
complete his difficulties, a Moorijb leaman, one Muza, found 
means to throw fupplies into the place, notwithftanding a 

SI 1*1 /ft _ r I_] 1 


Alonfc 

that the befieged ftill held out, though Alonfc 


an 


Mo 01 


J 3+3 
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The conltancy of Alonfo - 

mounted all obftacles, and Algeriza, on the 26th of Mar 
343, capitulated, and the king of Granada fubmitted to re- 
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new his tribute, dooh 
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AJJc 


Alonfo 


Cajlile 


was greatly damped by the reduced circumftances of the king 
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1346. 

and The kingdom, through the expenfive wars they had mam- 
but dies tained, and_by a plague which broke out. Notwithftanding 

before Gi¬ 
braltar, 


Mot 

Hates to mve him frefh 


Alonfo no fooner heard that Abul-Affa 
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He was undoubtedly a great and enterprizing 
and the luftre of his actions, after he came to the 

effaced the preceding blemifties of his 


flege of Gibraltar ; but when he was on the point of reducing 
that important fortrefs, he died of the plague, on the z6th or 

„ _ . * _ ITT 1 1 11 _ _ 4. _ .1 

March 
prince, 

years of manhood, 

reign; for afterward he (hone as muen oy ms generous, Hu¬ 
mane and forgiving difpofition, as he had been before noted 

for the oppofite qualities. . 

Don Pedro , afterwards furnamed the Cruel, was the only 

1-v t'rd, 0 fon whom the late Alonfo left by his queen, and he was fix- 
ZV rll .,i teen years of age at the time of his acceffion to the crov/noi 
‘ ‘ Cajlile . He was entirely under the diredfion of his moM 

•and her favourite Alonfo de Albuquerque , but they gave a me¬ 
lancholy l'pecimen of their adminiltration, by ordering 

JUJjV 
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fiege of Gibraltar to be clifcontinued upon Alonfo’ s deceafe, 
and by putting to death the generous Leonora de Guzman , who 
hnd repaired to court, under the moft folemn promifes of fe¬ 
rity. Don ‘Juan de Lara and don Ferdinand Emanuel^ who 
were equally diftinguifhed for the troubles they excited in the 
beginning, and the fervices they performed towards the clofe 
of the late reign, retired from court, a fhort time before their 
death, and it foon appeared that Pedro was the greateft mon- 
iter that had ever filled the Cajlilian throne. He murdered 
Garcilajfo de la Vega , the late chancellor’s fon, without any 
provocation. He confifcated the Lara eftates, and he obliged 
Henry count of Tranftamara , the late king’s fon, by Leonora , 
to take ihelter in Bifcay. Albuquerque continued to be his 
worthlefs firft minifter, and he artfully engaged his mafter in 
an amour with a young lady, Maria de Padilla , which con¬ 
tinued, on his part, with the moil unremitting paffion to the 
time of her death, and was productive of the moft dreadful 

confequences. At that very time, a match had been con- Marriage 
eluded between Pedro and Blanche , daughter to the duke of 0 r p ei / ro 
Bourbon , but the king’s attachment to his miftrefs was fueh, to p; a „ c / je 
that it was with difficulty he was brought to marry her at Val- G f j > our . 
ladolicl, Albuquerque now found his wicked politics turned / w , 
againft himfelf, Padilla’s relations fupplanted him in the 
king’s favour, and to fave their lives, he and his adherents 
were obliged to fly to Portugal. Upon this, all his creatures 
were difmi(Ted from court. Don Telia ^ another of Pedro’s na¬ 
tural brothers, was married to the heirefs of the Lara family, 
and Pedro imprifoned his wife Blanche. He then ordered the 
grand mafter of the order of Calatrava to be murdered, that 
he might raife Padilla’s brother to his place, and behaved in 
all other refpeCfs with fo much cruelty and frenzy, that his 
brother, do n Henry , put himfelf at the head of a numerous 
party, which, with the affiftance of the pope’s legate, forced 
Pedro to promife to reform his manners. While conferences 
for that purpofe were held at Toro , Pedro gained over fome of 
the principal lords of the confederacy, and making his efcape, 
he repaired to Burgos , where he cut off many of the fufpect- 
ed nobility, and obtained a confiderable fupply from the 
Hates. 

Pedro , after procuring two of his bifhops to pronounce his He mar- 
marriage with his queen Blanche to be null, had married a ries a fe- 
widow lady of the houfe of Cr.Jlro, whom in a few’- days he condt me. 
likewife abandoned, which induced her brother, don Ferdinand 
deCaftvo , to join with don Henry and don Tcllo , in opnoflilg 
Pedro, i he queen mother being at Tcro^ the king, mitigated 
by his hatred to her favourite Albuquerque , befieged that place, 
but his army was repul fed by don Henry. His queen Blanche 
was then at Toledo , where the inhabitants had declared them- 
felves in her favour; but Pedro becoming mafter of that city, 
he committed moft enormous cruelties, by beheading the no¬ 
bility and hanging the chief inhabitants, after which he lent 
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pri foner £0 Siguenca. He then returned to the fieg» t 

tr\ret ■ f'hn l_ • o 


butchered, while his natural brethren, with £ 
efcap^d to France. About >this time, he had a 
with the king o f Ar'-agon, who invited don Her. 
vice, in which he gave him large appointments. 


to be 


. Pedro, how- 

Arraaon. till Ha ^ 


generals, cle la Cerda and Guzman, left him in deteftation of 
his conduct. He afterwards murdered his brother, don Pre 
deric , and his coufin, don 'Juan of Arragon , and dined that 
very day in the room where the foimer had been put to death 


In 1 ^ijb, notwithstanding Pca .■ ^ ,> uvivuuua v.i uuucs, rne pope 
mediated a reconciliation between him and the king of Am- 
gon ; but Pedro having equipped a ftrong fleet, inlffted 
very nigh terms, carried the 
death his aunt, the queen d< 

with Ifabell ••••, the infant of A> 


An 


upon 

put to 


Hem 


troops were defeated 

through the growing cxcefles of Pedro’s cruelties, and hi s fa¬ 
vourite Hinejirofc k: " »...;•// r 1 • 

engagement 


Pedro’s rage 


_ _ and defire of revenge upon this 

defeat, drove great numbers of bis fubjects into Portugal 
where the king Tided with the king of Arragon. It is amazing 
after fo many complicated cruelties as Pedro had been guilty 
of, that he was able at this time to bring an ■ b > 


field fo powerful, that it won 
he not taken refuge in Naj 


army into the 


make peace with the king of Fortuga!, upon his promiflng to 


A 


time. 


Pedro was equally avaricious as cruel. He put to death, 


He puts 

his wife, under the moil exquifite tortures, a 
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jsiancbe, come matter of his treasures, which were irrmenfe. T he vaft 
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to death, r i c hes Pedro had heaped up, rendered the court ot Rome\i\$ 

friend, and the pope’s legate made a peace between him and 
the king of Arragon ; nor do we know of any eccleliaftid 
cenfures for the death of his virtuous and beautiful queen, 
Blanche , whom he ordered to be poifoned during her confine¬ 
ment, only became her bufferings and merits had sained her 

_r *___ r 7 1 _ ^ 


t% 6 u the year 
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bis army was defeated near Cadiz, by the inn 
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Mol 


dels, with great lofs 
hareffa , who gained the battle, had ufurped the crown of Gre¬ 
nada, and was daily in fear of being dethroned by the lawful 
king, for which reafon he gave liberty .to all his CqftiHan ori- 
fbfiers, on condition 


grant him his ftiendfn 


that they would prevail with Pedro to 
'p. Pedro was irreconcilable, and car¬ 
ried 
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• j on t he war againft Barbarojfa with fuch fpirit and fuccefs, and mur- 
r L t ^0 W as obliged to fue for a fafe conduct, that he might ders the 
coair to Seville, and perform homage to Pedro for his crown, king of 
The fafe conduct was given; but Barbarojfa and thirty-feven Granada. 


nf his chief nobility who 

0 ' ' • ‘ that 


attended him, were murdered. 


amidft the rejoicings that were made for their reception. 
Some fay that Barbarojfa was killed by Pedro’s own hand, and 
it is certain that his head was fent to Tago, the true king of 
Granada , who thereupon refumed his throne without oppofi- 
tion. It was during this war, that Pedro’s beloved miftrefs, 

Padilla, died. . 

lofs; but he affembled his ftates at Seville , where he produced 


He, for fome time, appeared inconfolable at her 


evidences, to prove that he had been married to her, previous 
to his marriage with Blanche , upon which the nobility recog¬ 
nized his fon, Alonfo , whom he had by Padilla , as his fuc- 
cclfor, and in cafe of his death, his three fillers, all born of 
Padilla , were to fucceed in their turns. He had a remarkable 
friend [hip for Charles king of Navarre , juftly furnamed the 
Wicked, and engaged him to be neutral in the war which he 
renewed aga'inft the king of Arragon , who thereupon recalled 
don Henry out of France. In the mean while his fon, don Pedro 
Alrnjo, died, and Pedro , after expreffing his grief for his lofs, makes an 
made an alliance, ofFenfive and defenfive, with Edward the alliance 
hid, king of England. This was the more neceffary for his af- with Eng- 
fairs, as don Ferdinand , brother to the king of Arragon , had a i anc [. 
great party in Cqftile , who intended to raife him to that throne ; 
fo that don Henry, the count of Tranjlamara, once more thought 
proper to return to France , where he made a flying kind of a 
war upon the EngUJh, whom he confidered as Pedro’s allies. 

The pope’s legate again interpofed between Pedro and the king Vol. XL 
of Arragon, who confented to give his daughter, Johanna , in p. uz. 
marriage to Pedro , and the latter agreed to a marriage between 
his daughter, Beatrix , and the prince _ of Arragon, by which 
he was to fucceed to the crown of Cajlile. This produced an 
infurreclion among the revolted Cajlilians , who were in the 
intereft of don Ferdinand , who was killed in the fray, and 
upon his death, Pedro, who looked upon him as his molt 
dangerous rival, broke off his treaty with the king of Ar - 
rami. 

Don Ferdinand’s death drew the eyes of the Cajliiian male- 
contents upon the count of 'Tranjlamara , who was like wife fa¬ 
voured by the kings of Navarre and Arragon , whom Pedro 
now fet at defiance. A confederacy was entered into between 
thofe two monarchs and don Henry , by which it was refolved 
to raife the latter to the crown of Cajlile. Pedro was not 
wanting to his own defence, and a£led with fuch vigour, that 
he would probably have dethroned the king of Arragon, had 
he not been relieved by the famous Bernard de Guefchn , in the 
manner we have already related in the hiftory of France. No I? ,d * 
fooner did that great warrior enter Spain, than the count de I^ on 
Pranfiamara , who did not diftruil Pedro more than he did the crown- 
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kings of Arragon and Navarre , was proclaimed and crowned 
king of Cajiile and Burgos , and on the very day of his coro¬ 
nation, he made ample 1 at is faction to all who had contributed 
to his elevation. In a few weeks he was recognized as king 
by mo if of the Cajlilians ; fo that Pedro had little to truft to 
jbefides the vaft treafures he had amafled, great part of which 
fell into don Henry s hands. Pedro was now detefted by jjj 
the princes of Europe , to fuch a degree, that the prince of 
Portugal refufed to marry his daughter, though fhe was to brino- 
with her a prodigious fum in ready money. Finding himieff 
thus deferred, Pedro wandered about from place to place, 
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the frontiers of his dominions, till he was received in Compoj- 
te'lla , by the perfuafions of the archbifhop, whom in requital 
he murdered, that he might feize his riches. He then em¬ 
barked hirpfeif, his treafures and the dependents ftill left him, 
on board a fleet, in which be failed to Bayonne , where he 
claimed the aftiftanee of the prince of Wales , commonly called 
i\\e Black Prince, who received him fayourably, on accountofthc 
riches he brought with him. The truth is, the Black Prince w as 
diftreft for money, a confideration that rendered him lets de¬ 
licate in his engagements with Pedro , who promifed to him 
and his general officei s all they could defire, and left his daugh¬ 
ters as hoftages for the performance. The Black Prince, par¬ 
ticularly, was to be put in pofleflion of the county of Bifcay 
and many other eftaf.es in Spain. The reft of Europe were 
amazed, when tire Black Prince undertook to rtPorc‘Pedro to 
his dominions,, which were now entirely poflefted by Henry 


U T v T 
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Scme abfurdly imputed it to the envy he entertained ofGuef- 
ctin's g! eat exploits in Spain , and others to a noble principle 
of generofity. Ambition and neceffity were perhaps his chief 
motives, but he found himfelf mifcrably difappointed in Pe¬ 
dro ; for he was fo far from advancing money towards his own 
rcftcration, that the prince was obliged to melt down his own 
plate to pay the mercenaries whom he took into his fervice,and 
who had lately ferved under Guefclin. 

It was now too late for the prince to recede, and after mu- 
fe a ted by ftering his army he marched into Spain. His fuccefs there 
the* !<!r,:k was at flrft fo bad, that Ipenry called a council of war, to fet- 
Pm.’ce, tie the difpofitions for a general engagement, but he was dif- 
andjiies ftiaded from that resolution by Guefclin , who well knew the 
to prance, military talents of the Black Prince , and the excellent difei- 

pline of his troops. While both armies lay in fight of one 
another, the Englijit at ISavarctie , and the Spaniards at No- 
jara , the Black Prince (who very probably by this time had 
altered his opinion of Pedro and his caufe) entered into a ne¬ 
gotiation with the count of ’Tranflmnara , to whom he made 
yaft offers, if he would refign the crown to Pedro. The let¬ 


ters which palled between the prince and the count on this 
head, have come to our hands, and it is extremely remaikable, 
. . ... ’ ' ■ - had 


that in thofe written by Henry , he fays that the Caftihans 1 

jfio intention to have deprived Pcd.ro of his crown, had he j 
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jj e a voluntary abdication of it. All hopes of an accom¬ 
modation vanifhing, a general battle was fought, in which 
the Black Prince proved victorious, and Guejclin was made 
ifoner, as W ere the chief officers of Henry's army. As to 
himfelf, after behaving with the greateft perfonal cour- 
‘ he was, in a manner, forced out of the field by Guefclin, 

-nd once more faved himfelf in France. ,The lofs of the Eng- 
fill amounted to no more than forty common foidiers, and 
four knights, but that of the Spaniards was above fix thoufand 
men, and muft have been far greater, had not the Black 
Prince, who faw Pedro eager to fatisfy his vengeance and 
thirft of blood, put a flop to the flaughter. Pedro , upon his 
knees, returned the prince thanks for reftoring him to 
throne; but it was with difficulty that, the prefence and admo¬ 
nitions of the prince prevented his giving a loofe to his natu¬ 
ral cruelty. An epidemical difeafe broke out in the Englijh 
army, and the prince finding it neceflary to return to France , 
put Pedro in mind of his engagements, which he moft un¬ 
gratefully evaded, under pretence that the excefles committed 
byth tEngliJh troops, difabled him from raffing the money. 

The prince, before his return, negociated a truce between 
Ctiflile and Arragon , and concluded a defenfive treaty, in his 
own name, with Arragon and Portugal. The ficknefs in his 
srmy encreafing, nothing was now left to the prince, but 
either to force Pedro to fulfil his engagements, or to return to 
Prance. The fir ft was deemed to be impracticable, confider- 
ing the date of the Englijh army, and the latter was refolved 
upon, but not before Pedro refufed to pay his auxiliaries, and 
intimated that he would be glad to fee them leave his domi- 

Pedro was reftored to his crown after the battle of 
Najera, almoft without oppofition ; but no fooner were the 
Englijh departed, than he relapfed into his former cruelties, 
which rendered him fo deteftable over the reft of Europe , that 
hy the affiftance of the pope, the French king, and the duke 
of Anjou, Henry was again at the head of an army, with Vol. XI. 
which he invaded Spain. p. 114. 

In the month of April 1368, Henry conquered the city of 1368. 
Leon, and the greateft part of AJluria ; but by this time Pedro Death of 


Pedro re- 
fufes to 
pay the 
Engbjh 

troops. 
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mons. 


had made an alliance with the king of Granada , who furnifhed 
him with fix thoufand horfe and thirty thoufand foot, with 
whom he undertook the fiege of Cordova. Nothing but the 
eefpair of the hefieged, occafioned by the dread of Pedro's 
cruelties, could have prevented him from taking it; but he 
was forced to raife the fiege, and to march to the relief of 
Toledo, which was befieged by Henry. This brought on an¬ 
other battle, in the neighbourhood of Seville , after Henry had 
hoen joined by Guefclin, who was now fet at liberty. It was 
fought in the plains of Monti cl, where victory declared for 
Henry, who befieged his brother in the caftle of Monti el, 
where he had fhut himfelf up. Finding the place not tena- 
,5 Pedro entered into a negotiation with Guefclin , for per- 

million 


Pedro • 
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miffion to efcape; and the latter, with Henry’s privi 


Thus 


ited him a meeting in his tent, he was there put t 0 
Jewry’s own hands, and thofe of his followe-? 


and 


j - 

and yet his 


memory 
tary 


He 


died, and notwilhftanding the immenfe Ioffes he fuftained, he 
left behind him prodigious treafures (hiftorians fay a hundred 
and fifty millions, but do not tell us of what fpecics) in gold 
and filver, befides jewels and plate. The only good quality 
he had, was his courage, for which he was tiiftinguifhed, cf. 
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of MontieL 


March 


Wife ad- 

minifira- 
tion of hi 


men. 


The 


He 


his victory than the death of his rival ; for more formidable 


fucceffor rivals flarted up. Many pi 


Henry. 


gon, and more for don Ferdinand , king of Portugal , who was 
now a pretender to the crown of Cajlile. Henry carried his 
arms into Portugal , where he took Braga , and a&ed with fo 


much 


that he was well 


ferved by his fubje£fs, and he forced the ki rig of Granada to 

his brother, 


fue for a truce. 


The ucaiuica ut uiw» iatv 
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had fallen into his hands, and they enabled him to equip a 
fleet, which defeated thofe of England and Portugal Upon 
the death of his brother, don 'Tello , he annexed 
great bone of contention, to the crown of Cajlile for ever, 
and by his prudent adminiftration, about the year 1170, be 

• ' " ~ ~ /,,f * - with his 



Cajlile 


at peace 


neighbours, efpeckilJy the king of Portugal, who offered to 
marry Henry's daughter, Leonora , with three hundred thou- 
fand crowns for her fortune. The Portuguese monarch, how¬ 
ever, falling in love with another 1 
and acknowleged the title of John 
ter , Edward the Hid of England’s ion 
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mat 


f Cdiie, 


by his marrying donna Conjlantia, daughter to the late king 
Pedro. ‘ ~ ' 


Though Joh 


H 


ttempes, by the king ot 

the latter took 


3 


t 


his meafures fo well, that they all proved fruitlefs, and he car¬ 


ried his arms to the very gates of Lijhnn :, part 
burned down. Th 
peace. 


of wi 


hich to 


which was 
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very honourable for Henry. His great maxim, after his re¬ 


covering the crown, was to cultivate the friendfhip ol trance, 


of which he reaped the benefit, 

more his dominions to a ftate of tranquillity. The duke or 

Lancajler being thus left to pufh his pretentions alone? applied 

for a fli fiance to the king of Arragon , and renewed his invruon 

of Cafiilc. Henry railed troops to oppofc him, but hac tne 

misfortune 
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misfortune to lofe his brother, don Sancho , in a mutiny of the 
foldiers. Before hoftilities commenced, a treaty took place 
between him and the king of Arragon , who received a hundred 
and eighty thoufand crowns for the places he gavp up. All 
Henry s care now was to guard againft the future'attempts of 
John of Gaunt , which he effe&ually did; and in the year 
1375, he gave his daughter, Leonora , to don Carlos , the prince 1375. 
of Navarre , while his fon, yuan , infant of Cajlile , married 
Leonora of Arragon. Soon after thole intermarriages, Edward 
the Illd of England died, and the perfidious king of Navarre 
was almoft made a prifoner, in an attempt tofurprize Logrono, 
while his fon, don yuan, penetrated almoft to Pampeluna in 
Navarre. 

The fchifm which at this time prevailed in the church, Hisdeath. 
gave Henry a pretext to aflemble his ftates at Burgos , where 
it was refolved to fequefter the revenues of the pope, till the 
fchifm was ended. Henry , at the fame time, made a peace 
with the king of Navarre , to whom he lent a fum of money, 
to enable him to difcharge his mercenaries, and died, as fome 
think, by poifon, in the year r-79, with the chara&er of his 1370. 

having made up the deficiencies of his title by many royal '■ 
virtue?, particularly, by a punctual performance of all his 


ensaccmcnts. 
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Mohammed 


In the fame year, the king of Portugal cancelled a match, to 
which he had confented, between his daughter and heir, 
donna Beatrix , and Frederic, the natural fon of the late king 
Henry of Ca/liie, that he might marry her to don Henry , yu¬ 
an $ lawful fon, who was no more than a year old. By the 
marriage articles, the furvivor was to enjoy the dominions of 
the other. Notwithftanding this feeming cordiality, don 


Juan 


J 


Portuguese 


hao invited the duke of Lancajl 
Cajlile , the title of which he ftill continued to aflume. 


y 


having certain intelligence that the duke was expected to land 
with an army in Portugal , invaded that kingdom by fea and land, 
and his admiral of Cajlile entirely defeated the Portugueft 


Englifl) 


commanded by 


the earl of Cambridge, the fickle king of Portugal actually 
married his daughter, Beatrix , to that prince’s eldeft fon, 
who was afterwards duke of York, though he was no more 
than fix years of age, and they were bedded in public. The 
kmg of Cajlile, however, had now laid fiege to Lifbon, but 


Cajl 


Englijb 


and the Poriuguefe, the two kings of Portugal and 
Cajlile were about to decide their differences by a general en¬ 
gagement, when they again made peace ; the chief ftipulation 
°* which was, that the Gajiziian fhouid furnifh a fleet, (that 

of 
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of Portugal having been deftroyed) for carrying the EmWh 
1382. back to their own country. In the year 1-82, Juan being a 

widower, he married the infanta Beatrix of Portugal, though 

* — t-m t 1 • r -~~J . '*'*^>*1 
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{he was then actually contracted to his fccond ion, Ferdinand, 
This match encouraged Alonfo, brother to Juan , a prince of a 
very turbulent difpofition, to revolt,. but he was quickly re¬ 
duced by Juan, whofe wife, Beatrix, became at this time 
queen o {Portugal, by the death of her father, the moft L >n- 
iteady prince of his time. Upon this, the king put his bro- 
ther again under arreft, and likewife don Juan, the late kin 
of Portugal’s brother, who had a ftrong paity for his fuceee£ 
ing to that crown. Another don Juan, a natural brother to 
the late king, alfo put in his pretenfions, and feized the go¬ 
vernment, under the title of protector. The king of Cajiile, 
upon this, raifed an army, afliimed the title of king of Per- 
in gal, and invaded that kingdom in his wife’s right. 

A bloody war enfued, and in all appearance, the CaJliim 
Pc rtugal. would have become matter of Lift on, with the affiihince of 

the prince of Navarre, had he not been obliged to raife the 


liege, by the practices of the queen mother of Portugal, and a 


War with 

I 


pcftilence which broke out in his army. He, upon this, gar 
rifoned the places he had taken, and having returned to Cof 
tile , he received certain intelligence that the eftates of Portu- 
gal had ele< 5 ted the protestor for their king. This gave Jum 
.Icnfible uneafinefs, and it is faid, upon good authority, that 
he employed the count of TranJlamara to take off the new king 
by all affiliation, but that the plot was difeovered. It is cer¬ 
tain the Cajlilian raifed an army of thirty thoufand men, and 
again invaded Portugal by fea and land. He was oppofed by 
the Poringuefe Juan, at the head of about ten thoufand men, 
but thofe encamped to fuch advantage, that the attacking 
them was again# the fenfe of the beft officers in his army. 
The queftion, however, for the attack, was carried by the 
young officers in the Cajlilian army, which was completely 
.routed, and the king was obliged to throw himfelf aboard his 
fleet, which carried him to Seville. The Poringuefe army then 
invaded Cajiile in its turn, and defeated the Cajlilians under 
the grand mailers of St. James , Alcantara and Calatrava. 


bo 


4 


many difafters obliged the Cajlilian to apply to the pope fine 
the king of France , for their medial ion and affiftance. T he 
king of France fent him a confidcrable reinforcement, and the 
pope his beft advice; but i njuly that fame year, the dukeol 
Lane aft again landed in Portugal with a frefh army, and was 
proclaimed king on the frontiers of Cajiile, in right of his 
queen Conjlantia , who attended him in this expedition. Be¬ 
fore hoftilities commenced, the duke of Lancafter and the Cu- 
flilian monarch entered into a private negotiation together, 
upon a marriage propofed between the infant don Henry, 
to the king ot Cajiile , and donna Cathalina , daughter to the 
duke of Lancafter, by Conjlantia. The engagements the duke 

was under with regard to Portugal, broke off this negotiation. 

ami 
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o J the Portuguefe and Engiijh again invaded Cajiile , but with 
an bad fuccefs 3 fo that they were Toon obliged to return to 
V p rtueal- The marriage treaty between the duke of Lancajler 
nd the king of Cajiile was again renewed, and the marriage 
2 t laft agreed upon, as foon as the infant don Henry was of age 
* C on hi mm ate the nuptials, which, in cafe of his death, 
was to be performed by his younger brother. 

The duke of Lancajler and his wife, by marrying their Marriage 
daughter to the heir of Cajiile^ _ were at the fummit of their 0 f t he in- 
vvilhes, and donna Conjlantia , in an interview (he had with f 3nt h'aity 
the Gadilian monarch, made him a prefent of the golden to the 
crown which her own hufband was to have worn at his coro- duke of 
nation, and a ewer of the fame metal. The war dill conti- Lancaf- 
nued between Cajiile and Portugal , and though the Cajlilian 
finances were much exhaufted, through the great fums paid to daughter, 
the duke of Lancajler and his wife, yet his fubje&s generoufly 0 
{applied his neceffities, being touched by the tendernefs with 
which he had always treated them. About the year 1389, 

‘Juan of Cajiile grew fomuch out of love with the world, that 
itwas with difficulty his nobility diffuaded him from reftgning 


itds 
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his crown to his fon, who was but a minor. He had the hap 
pinefs, however, to continue the tranquillity of his fubjects, 
by the kings of Granada and Portugal renewing their engage¬ 
ments with him ; and he prevailed with the king of Morocco to 
fuffer a number of his Cajlilian fubje< 5 ts, who had been fettled in 
JfricOy under the title of Farfans , to return to Spain. Thole 
exiles were famous for their norfemanfhip, and upon their firft 
divifion coming over, Juan defired to fee a fpecimen of their 
dexterity at Alcala ; but during the exhibition, his own horfe 
made a plunge, which threw him over his head, and killed 
him on the (pot. The great difficulties, which this prince 
furmounted, through the faithful attachment of his iubjects, 
fufficiently prove him to have been the father of his people. 

Juan was fucceeded by his fon, Henry the 11 ! d. who was f uc _ 
no more than ten years of age. It was necefiary, to pre- cce ds his 
ferve the public tranquillity, to gratify the princes of the father 
blood, who, befides the queens dowager, who refided at j n t } )e 
the court of Cajiile , were very numerous, with large appoint- throne, 
meats and places, and a regency was fixed in the perfons of 
the duke de Ben event , who was natural fon to Henry the lid, 
and confequently uncle to the late king, the archbilhops of 
Toledo and CompoJlella , and others. This regency was con¬ 


firmed by the dates, but difapprovei of by the archbifhop of 
Toledo , and a new one appointed, but with as little unanimity 
of fentiment as the former. The public difientions encreafed 
to fuch a degree, that the Moors of Granada invaded the king¬ 
dom, but were defeated, and it was thought by fome, that 
the duke of Ben event , and fome of the heads of the regency 
had dangerous defigns upon the crown. Young Henry was then 
no more than twelve years and ten months of age, but he had 
kale to perceive that the divifions among his great men mull, 

in 
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in the end, bring himfeif and his people to ruin. He there- 
fore came to the wife and fpirited refolution of taking the 
helm of ftate into his own hand, and his conduct foon convinc- 
His fpi- ed his people of his capacity for government. He called his 

Urates together at Madrid \ Reconfirmed the privileges of Bit. 
eay, he celebrated his marriage with theprincefs of Lancafter- 
and after performing many popular adfs, he ventured to ifrike 
off the exorbitant appointments of his great men and the 

This created a general defection of 

Henry proceeded with firmnefs 


rited con¬ 
duct. 


princes of the blood, 
them from his court, 
made the archbifhop of Toledo 
feme of them took up arms, he at laft reduced them all, 
partly by prudence, partly by force, to their duty 


TheMoon j n ^he mean while, 

defeat the /nr/ryitnvn. nrl one of 


Martin 


m after 


the bell military officers in Spain, was 
Spaniards. { Q muc h deluded by an cnthufiaft hermit, who lived in the 

neighbourhood, that he believed himfeif, and all the troops 
under him to be invulnerable, in cafe they fhould undertake 
an expedition againft the Moors of Granada , and, by virtue 
of the fame revelation, they were perfuaded they ihould con¬ 


quer 


The 


at the head of five or fix thoufand troops, among whom were 
many men of quality. The king of Granada fuffered them to 


experiment, 
dv of Moors , 


Cbrif- 


with their general, and made the others prifoners. The 
Moorijh king was fo little of a barbarian, that he admitted of 
Henry’s apology, that fo frantic an attempt, headed by one or 
two enthufiafts, ought not to break the good underftanding 
that fubfifted between them. Henry , however, perceiving 
that the princes of his blood and his malecontent lords were 
preparing to renew the public commotions, raifed an army, 
and proceeded with fuch vigour, that he ordered the duke pf 
Benevent to 


War with He 


Portugal. 

o 


at the fame time, the perfon of his aunt, the 


of Navar 


mal 
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contents, and fent her home to live with her hufband, from 
whom Ihe had been for fome time feparated. In Ihort, be 
forced all who oppofed him, or attempted to difturb the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity, to accept of the terms he was pleafed to [>re 
fcribe. In the vear i;c 


H 


etc 


Caj - 

of the latter having 


Henry has 

a daugh¬ 
ter. 

1399. 


the Portuguese obt; 

a ten years truce was concluded between the two kingdoms. 

This truce left Henry at liberty to chaftife the corfairs of 

Barbary , from whom he took Tetuan in the year 1399. The 

wife and vigorous meafures of Henry, rendered his name re- 

fpe< 5 table among the infidels themfelves. Mohammed , the 

young king of Granada, came in perfon to his court, and re¬ 
newed 
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nev/ed bis truce with him, and even the great Timur Bee , or 
Tamerlane, exprefled a veneration for Henry's perfbn, and of¬ 
fered him his friendship in the mold polite and honourable 
manner. Henry having acknowledged Benedict the Xlllth to 
be pope, fuffereJ him to name his nephew, don Pedro de Luna * 
to the archbifhopric of Toledo ; and in the year 1402, his queen 
was brought to bed of a daughter, whom the Hates recognized 
as his fucceflor, if he fhould die without male heirs. 

In this year it is reafonable to prefume that Spain , in gene- General 
r al was in the zenith of its profperity. Her provinces, not- ftate of 
withftanding the many dreadful plagues that had broken out, Spain . 
were prodigioufly populous, and the Cajiilians were reckoned 

the moft induftrious and ingenious of any people in Europe , 

in all manufactures, efpecially thofe of Heel and clock-work. 

The Moors , with more frugal manners, were equally popu¬ 
lous and profperous, and the growing friendfhip between Ta¬ 
merlane and Henry was of inexpreffible advantage to the com¬ 
merce of Cajlile. He could not, however, without the moft 
terrible apprehenfions, reflect on the invincible antipathy that 
fubfifted between his fubjedts alnd the Moors , that the fineft 
provinces in Spain belonged to the latter, and that they were 
daily improving in the arts of life and war. The reduction of Henry is 
his expences, gave a hint to the king of Granada , that he rcr poifoned, 
ferved his treafurcs for fupplying a war, and he omitted no-^ 
thing, by prefents or lubmiffions, that could teftify his efteem 
and aftedtiou for Henry. It has been with reafon fufpedted, 
that a Jeiv phyftcian mingled in the train of one oif thofe 
magnificent embaffies fent to Henry , and adminiftered to him 
alfowpoifon, the effedts of which he began to feel about the 
year 1405, as he was intent upon the moft laudable duties of H° 5 * 
a king, the fupprefiing thofe feditions and fadtions among his 
fubjects, that are generally attendants upon riches, encourag¬ 
ing agriculture, and embellifhing his dominions with ftru&ures 
equally magnificent as ufefui. The fame year, to his great 
joy, his queen was brought to bed of a fon, yuan ; but he 
was foon alarmed, by the intelligence he received, that the 
•Moors of Granada were in motion, and had.befieged Guezada 
with four thoufand horfe and twenty-five thoufand foot; it is ; 
thought that the Moorijli king was encouraged to this, by the • 
fecret intelligence he had that Henry s life was drawing to its 
dole. Whatever may be in that, it js certain that Henry drew 
his army to the field, defeated the infidels in two adtions, 
and raifed the fiege of Guezada. He next afiembled his ftates 
at Toledo , to deliberate upon a total reduction of the kingdom 
of Granada, but was unable to pre fide in the afiembly, and 
died on Cbri/lmafs day 1406. According to the Spanijb au- 1406. 
thors, the conduct of Henry ought to be a model for that 
01 all princes towards their fubjedls. By his juftice and 
equanimity, he conciliated the affedtions of the common 
people to fuch a degree, that he was enabled to humble 

his 
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his turbulent nobility and the princes of his blood, and 

though he died very rich, he never was accufed of avarice or 
oppreffiom 

and leaves Don Ferdinand , Henry's furviving brother, prefented his 
a minor nephew, don Juan, to the afTembly of the Rates, and upon 
Ion. reading the late king’s will, it was agreed that the queen and 

don Ferdinand fhould be joint regents during the royal mino¬ 
rity. Happily for Cajlile , Ferdinand was a prince of vaft 
abilities, and fo fincerely attached to his nephew, that he 
difcouraged every iniinuation thrown out by the great men, as 
if he himfelf was the moll proper perfon to fill the throne 
His wars with the Moors were generally fuccefsful, though the 
infidels feldom brought fewer than fourfcore thoufand men 
into the field; but he had fome difficulty in managing the 
temper of the queen dowager, who was greatly influenced by 
her favourites. At lall, he fucceeded fo well, that he gained 
her approbation in making one of his fons, don Scincha , grand 
matter o f Alcantara-, another, Henry , grand mailer of the or¬ 
der of St. "James ; and fhe gave her daughter donna Maria , to 
Alonfo , his eldell fon. During the minority, the ftates of 
Cajlile. were cautious of adding offenlively againll the Mom\ 
but don Ferdinand convinced them of their error, and took 
Antequera , one of their bell and llrongell towns. Ferdinand 
would have improved this and many other advantages he ob¬ 
tained over the infidels, had not his intention been entirely- 
turned on making good his claim upon the crown of Arrapn , 
the right of which would have belonged to the king don Juan, 
had it not been for a family compact, which was confirmed 
by the Hates of both kingdoms, to prevent the two crowns 
from being united in one perfon ; a provifion, however, which 
was afterwards eluded. As the queen mother of Cajlile was 
then entirely in Ferdinand’s interelf, Ihe agreed not only to 
temporary truces with the Moors , but to Ferdinand’s applying 
a vail treafure, that had been voted for a war againll them, to 
his own purpofes, by which he fucceeded in his claim. He 
flill met with refillance from the. count de Urged , but he was 
fo well fupported by the Cajlilians , that by his wifdom and» 
moderation, he became the arbiter of all the neighbouring 
crowns, but he died in the year 141$, and was fucceeded 
3 by his fon Alonfo , who had three brothers, Juan , Henry , and 

Pedro. 


Difcon- 

tents on 
account 
a favou¬ 
rite. 


The death of Ferdinand left the queen mother foie regent 
of Cajlile , and (he governed by a council. She did not long 
0 f enjoy that honour, for though fhe was in every other refped 
an excellent princefs, yet fhe was addiiled to wine, and found 
dead in her bed of an apoplexy. Though the king, Hon Jum, 
was then no more than thirteen years old, yet it was thought 
proper to declare him of age, and he married donna Maria of 
Arragon. Don Juan , and don Henry of Arragon , caballed to 
furprize his perfon, in which the latter fucceeded; but the 
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king of Cajiile efcaped out of his hands by the affiftance of don 
Jlvaro de Luna, who afterwards became his reigning favourite. 

J)on Juan, out of hatred to his brother Henry, raifed troops 
under pretence of fecuring the king’s freedom ; but the diffe¬ 
rence between the two brothers operated to the tranquillity of 
king don Juan, who, young as he was, played them fo fkil- 
fully againft each other, that he became mailer of them both. 

In this ftate matters continued till the year 1422, when the 1422; 
king don Juan deprived the conftable of Cajiile, for his fedi- 
tious practices, of that high office, which he gave to his fa¬ 
vourite Alvaro. The year following, fome differences hap¬ 
pened between the kings, Juan of Cajiile, and Alonfo of 
Arragon, concerning the perfon of Henry, Alonfo’s brother, 
whom the king don Juan had imprifoned. In the year 14Z4, 1424, 

the queen of Cajiile was delivered of a fon Henry, who was re¬ 
cognized by the Hates as his fucceflor, and matters were com- 
promifed between the crowns of Cajiile and Arragon, but, in the 
mean while, don Juan of Arragon became king of Navarre 
in right of his wife donna Blanca, and the firft ufe he made of 
his new dignity, was to procure the deliverance of his brother 
Henry out of prifon. The tranquillity which the union of 
thofe three crowns produced, was but of ftiort continuance ; 
for the nobles of Cajiile were fo much difcontented at the iway 
which the favourite continued to have in the government, that, 
countenanced by the king of Arragon, they obliged the king, 
don Juan, to part with him. He was quickly recalled, through 
the imprudence of his enemies, and the king of Navarre ’s in¬ 
fluence. The king, don Juan, to give his nobility employ¬ 
ment farther abroad, inftigated Mohammed the Left-handed, 
who had been driven from the throne of Granada, to reclaim 
his dominions ; but all fchemes of that kind were fruftrated 
by the kings of A 'avarre and Arragon joining the noble Cajii - 
lions again!!: Alvaro de Luna , whole power in Cajiile was now 
more formidable than ever. Various were the tentatives to 
compromife matters, but a war between Cajiile and Arragon 
fucceeded, in which the king don Juan had the advantage, 
and the malecontents were reduced. 

The king of Navarre , and the infant don Henry of Arragon, The Moore 
ftill kept pofleffion of Albuquerque, and the king don Juan con- defeated, 
lifcated all their eftates in Cajiile. By this time, Mohammed 
the Left-handed had recovered his kingdom, and put to death 
his rival j but ungratefully ftded with the king of Arrago?i, 
againft his benefactor the king of Cajiile. This fired the 
Cafiilians fo much, that in the year 1431, the king don Juan 1401. 

was at the head of a hundred thoufand troops, and completely 3 
defeated the army of the infidels, which was equally nume¬ 
rous, near Cavecca de los Ginetes. Twenty thoufand infidels 
were killed in the battle and the purfuit, and a vaft body of 
them furrendered themfelves prifcners of war to the conftable. 

The averfion the Cajlilian nobility had to that great man, pre¬ 
vented the king don Ju.m from making himfelf matter of Gra - 
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nada, and driving the Moors entirely out of Spain. He had, how. 
ever, intereft enough to place Muley on the throne of Granada 
which became tributary to that of Cajlile. Scarcely was the 
king of Cajjile returned from this glorious campaign, when the 
noble Cajiilians renewed their.cabals againft theconftable; but 
after various events, too minute for this hiftory, they ended 
in their own lofs and confufion. 

1432. In 1432, Muley king of Granada died, and Mohammed the 
A rebelli- Left-handed recovered that throne. The king, don Juan, 
on in l '.af. obtained money from the ftates fufficient for renewing the 
tile. war with the infidels, but the plots and confpiracies which 

prevailed among his nobles, prevented him from doing any 
thing decifive. He had better fortune in his war with the 
kings of Arragon and Navarre, whom he took prifonersina 
fea fight, but generoufly fet the king of Navarre at liberty. 

1435. In the year 1455, all matters were amicably compromifed be¬ 
tween the kings of Cajlile , Arragon and Navarre. The dif- 
contented nobility proving ftill troublefome, the king den 
yuan commanded Pedro Manrique to be put under 1 eft rain t, and 
ordered his great men to ferve upon the frontiers, in the war 
which ftill continued againft the Moors. They obeyed with a 
feeming chearfulnefs, but it was only to appear in a body 
againft their fovereign. They were fupported at firftbythe 
king of Navarre , and the infant don Henry . The former 
foon joined the king don yuan, and the latter headed the 
malecontents, whom the king of Navarre had abandoned, 
only that he might be the more in a condition to mediate a 
peace. All Cajlile was now in arms, and the king don Juan 
faw that he muft either lofe his crown or give up his favourite, 
who was accufed of the moft arbitrary tyrannical pradiccs. 
The king, at firft, feemed to liften to his people, by ordering 
Alvaro not to appear at his court; but they were more cx- 
afperated than ever at feeing him put at the head of the prince 
of AJluria s houfhold, who had been lately married to donna 
Blanca , the king of Navarre's daughter. That prince had a 
favourite as well as his father ; his name was Pacheco, by 
whofe advice he declared himfelf for the malecontents, and 
furprized Toledo. The king, don yuan , omitted nothing to 
retake it, but in vain, for the malecontents united themfelves 
more ftri<SHy than ever. His own queen became a party againft 
him, and at laft, he was forced to put himfelf into the hands 
of the malecontents, and to accept of the terms they pleated 
' to preferibe againft the conftable. He was infincere in the re¬ 
conciliation, and endeavoured to divide the confederacy, m 
which he would have fucceeded, had it not been for the in* 
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better than a ftate priloner, under the cuitody of his o\~n 
family, and that of the admiral. The confederacy, however, 
when it was leaft expected, fplit among themfelves, and 
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certain terms to fet his father at liberty; but while the nego¬ 
tiation was in agitation, the king, don 'Juan, made his efcape, 
and put himfelf at the head of a body of loyal lubje&s, who 
at the inftigation of the bifhop of Avila , had taken arms for 
his deliverance. He foon obliged the king of Navarre, and 
the chief malecontents to retire ; and before the end of the 
year 1444, he completely regained his authority. The prince 
of AJluria being then reconciled to his father, the king of Na¬ 
varre, and the remains of the malecontents took the field ; 
but in May 1449, the king, don Juan, entirely defeated his 
opponents, and made the admiral, with the heads of the fac¬ 
tion, prifoners. The admiral efcaped, but the king proceeded 
with fo much feverity againft his afibciates, that the prince 
again declared himfelf on the fide of the malecontents. T he 
king trusting to a body of troops fent out of Portugal to his 
affiftance, continued his feverities againft the rebels, and his 
queen dying at this time, his favourite, without his know¬ 
ledge, had the infolence to make up a match between him and 
donna Ifabella of Portugal. Though the king, don Juan , re- 
fented this ftep at firft, yet he foon acquiefced, and gave his 
favourite the grand mafterfhip of the order of St. James , but 
at the fame time, he was obliged to give the prince the difpofal 
of many other places of great importance. A revolution 
which happened this year in Granada, gave the king, don 
Juan, an opportunity of fupporting IJhmael, a Moorijh prince, 
and one of his own officers, who was a competitor for the 
crown, add thereby he divided the infidels among themfelves. 

In all the difputes between the CaJlilians and their fovereign, Kedifl'kes 
the former conftantly declared that their oppofition was only hisfavou- 
to don Alvaro ; but though the prince of AJluria had adopted rite, 
that pretence himfelf, yet his father eafily faw that he intended 
to dethrone him. Both again took the field, and an accom¬ 
modation was patched up by their two favourites, on the nth 
of May 1446. After this, the favourites quarrelled with one 1446. 
another, and the king’s affedlion for Alvaro began to cool, 
but he found he durft not difgrace him, and the remaining 
part of the year prefented a moft dilmal feene of flaughter and 
defolation between the Navarefe and the GaJcons who invaded 
Cajlik on the one hand, as the Moors did on the other, both 
of them in fupport of the malecontents, while the prince of 
AJluria underhand omitted no meafure or art to oblige his 
father to refign bis crown. The match between the king, 
don Juan, and the princefs of Portugal, had now taken place, 
end he imparted to her in fecrecy, that he was determined to 
ruin his favourite Alvaro . The queen, who owed her mar¬ 
riage to Alvaro, joined in the projedf, and fupplanted hitn in 
her hufband’s afFedtions. Alvaro had fome fufpicion of this, 
and by means of Pacheco, brought about an interview between 
the king don Juan, and his fon; but this ferved only to aug¬ 
ment the public diftradiions, and to encourage the Navarrefe 
and Moors to renew their incurfions. The king, don Juan, 
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was now fallen into a {late of mind which difpofed him to 
keep no farther meafures with Alvaro , and to compromife all 
differences with the king of Navarre and the malecontents. 

This intention was favoured by his fon difcarding Pacheco at 
the fame time, and by the clergy, who under the pope’s au¬ 
thority, mediated fo effe&ually, that the prince of Afturia 
fubmitted himfelf to his father, and gave up Toledo. Abate 
in appearance, preferved as much power as ever, becaufehe 
knew the king durft not arreft him. The treafurer, Vivert 
joined with the queen in plotting his deftru&ion, and a fecrct* 
but more powerful confederacy than ever was formed againft 
him. A quarrel between the king of Navarre and his fon, i n 
which the latter was defeated and taken prifoner, happened in 
1452. 1452, and this gave Alvaro 's enemies an opportunity, under 

pretence of interceeding for the prince of Navarre’s liberty, 
to bring their machinations to a crifis. 
who is be- The event was, that after a great number of difficulties 
headed, were furmounted, Alvaro's houfe was furrounded, and he fur- 

rendered himfelf prifoner, upon his obtaining, as is faid, a 
promife of pardon. His procefs was immediately ordered to 
be made out, and being condemned, he was beheaded on a 
fcaffold at Valladolid , on the 5 th oi July. Notwithftanding 

all his exceffes, he undoubtedly was a great man, and the 
king foon regretted his lofs. He was delivered, it is true, 
from a minifter, whom he both feared and hated, but he was 
obliged to lpend the remainder of his life in the midft of his 
guards, and under perpetual apprehenfions. At laft he died, 
I 454 « on the nift of July 1454 - 

Henry IV. The prince of Ajluria , under the name of don Henry IV. 
king of fucceeded to the crown of Cajlile , and the commencement of 
Cajhle . his reign promifed to efface all remembrance of his condud 

during his father’s life time, by reftoring tranquillity both at 
home and abroad, which left him at liberty to continue the 
war againft the Moors. In this, however, he was not very 
fuccefsful, and his favourite Pacheco , now marquis of Villena , 
having recovered all his influence over him, his nobles caballed 
againft him, as they had done againft Alvaro. The king 
viftted the coaft of Barbary, and his favourite privately fwore 
allegiance to the king of Arragon, with a view of obtaining in 
time of neceflity, an afylum in that prince’s dominions. The 
archbifhop of Toledo , the admiral and other grandees, drew 
up remonftrances upon the public grievances, which Henry 
promifed fhould be redrefied in an afi'embly of the ftates. In- 
ftead of that, he endeavoured to promote upftarts, and to 
raife new families, who might counterbalance the old. This 
J459. fucceeded in fome meafure, but in the year 1459, he received 

frefh remonftrances from his nobility, who required, as he had 
nd children of his own, on account of his natural impotence, 
that he fhould name don Alonfo his heir and give him a fuit- 
able education, and Iikewife the infanta Ifabella , who was next 
1460. in fucceflion to don Alonfo . In 146c, the queen, donna 
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Ioanna> was brought to bed of a daughter, whom Henry owned 
{s his own, though the general opinion was that (he was be¬ 
gotten by his new favourite don Bernard de la Cueva. Not- 
withftanding this, fhe was recognized as heirefs to the crown 
by don Alonfo, donna Ifabella , and the Hates of Cajlile. Henry, 
about this time, recovered the ftrong fortrefs of Gibraltar, 
from the Moors , while the Catalans fhook off the yoke of 
Arragon , and proclaimed him their king in Barcelona. He was 
even flattered with the hopes of becoming king of Arragon and 
falmtia , but he was prevailed upon by the archbimop of 
Toledo, and the marquis of Villena , to make Lewis XI. of 
Trance , the arbiter of his difference with Arragon. The Vol. XL 
decifion of Leivis, who had an interview with Henry , was p. 224. 
equally diftafteful to both parties, and the war went on. A 
new league was formed in Cajlile againft Henry , who, to for¬ 
tify himfelf, offered his fitter Ifabella in marriage to the king 
of Portugal j but that penetrating princefs evaded the propofal, 
by pretending that her hand was at the difpofal only of the 
Hates of Cajlile. 

The marquis of Villena , having joined in the confederacy A league 
againft Henry , had formed feveral dangerous, but well con- againft 
certed plans for feizing the perfon of the king, in which, him, 
however, he failed. The kings of Arragon and Navarre 
joined the confederates, and publicly proclaimed one of the 
caufes of their taking arms, to be the king’s (who was notori- 
oufly impotent) having impofed upon the ftates a fuppolititious 
heir. There wanted little proof of this, and the king was 
once more obliged to conciliate matters with the confederates, 
and not only to acknowledge the infant don Alojfo for his heir, 
but to ftrip his favourite la Cueva of the grand mafterfhip of 
St. James , and to beftow it on that prince, who, at the fame 
time, was to be put into the hands of the marquis of Villena. 

Henry was foon fenftble that the confederates having thus 
carried their point, would raife don Alonfo to the throne, and 
he fummoned them to reftore his brother into his hands. It 
was now too late ; for in an afiembly at Seville , the ftates of 
Cajlile depofed Henry , and chofe his brother, don Alonfo , in 
his room. His incomparable fitter, donna Ifabella , was his 
only comforter, under this terrible reverfe of fortune, and he 
retired to Salamanca , while the confederates raifed troops to 
fupport their choice. The archbifhop of Toledo , who had 
been the chief agent in this revolution, propofed marching im¬ 
mediately to iurpiize the king in Salamanca ; but the marquis 
of Villena, who hated the archbithop, privately informed Henry 
of his danger, and the confederates befieged Simeucas. This 
gave the ksng liberty to join the loyal part of his fubjeitts, and 
he was foon at the head of an army which would have reduced 1 
the malecontents, had he not been perfuaded by the marquis 
of Villena , to confent to a fufpenfion of arms, and to difmifs 
his troops. This happened in the year 1465 ; but notwith- 146$. 
Handing Villena' s treachery, the king found fo powerful a 
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fupport at the court of Rome, that the rebels agreed to abandon 
the caufe of don Alonfo , provided the infanta donna Ifabelk 
was given in marriage to Giron, Villena's brother and grand 
mailer of Calatrava . Though donna Jfobella ftrenuoufly op. 
pofed this marriage, yet ihe might have been forced to give 
Giron her hand, had he not critically died of a fever. The 
confederates then readopted the caufe of don Alonfo , and be- 
fieged Medina elel Campo. The king marched to raife the fiege, 
and a battle followed, but neither iide could boaft of a victory! 
Don Alonfo , however, recovered the cuflody of his fifter 
Ifabellci s perfon ; but the intrigues and treachery that prevailed 
among the confederates were l'uch, that the pope’s legate ex¬ 
communicated them. 

I 

The papal power was then very high, and the confederates 
foon felt the force of its cenfiires, for Henry recovered Toledo. 
and don Alonfo was preparing to retire to Avila., but died on 
the road, as is thought of poifon. The confederates then 
turned their eyes upon his finer donna Ifabella , and ihe was 
not only prefled to accept of the crown, but actually pro- 
claimed queen at Seville , and feyeral other places. She firmly 
renounced the dignity which they had no power to beftow, 
hut infilled upon her being recognized as next heir to the 
crown, which ihe accordingly was, and by her feafonable re- 
folution, file preferved the crown on Henry’ s head. The mar¬ 
quis of Cajiellan thinking his fervices not fufficiently rewarded, 
fpirited up the queen, donna Joanna , (who rem-ined as a 
kind of hoftage with the archbifhop of Seville) to make her 
efcapc, which ihe did, and the marquis thus became poffdled 
of the perfops of her and her daughter, the fuppofititious 
princefs. Notwithftanding this, Henry difregarding all other 
confiderations, treated of a marriage between his fifter and don 
Ferdinand, king of Sicily, fon and heir to don Juan, king of 
Arragon and Naples. As the latter had his heart fixt upon this 
match, no money was fpared to bring it about; but it was 
oppofed by the great lords, who forefaw their own ruin if it 
fhowld take place, 'i he Arragoncfe gold, notwithftanding the 
violence of their intrigues and oppofition, at laft prevailed, 
and tfie marriage, being favoured by the archbifhop of Toledo, 
and the admiral, was publicly celebrated at Valladolid, on the 
25th of OSiobcr 1469. Don Henry not having been confuted 
in the confummatlon of this match, pretended to take it highly 
amifs, that it had been concluded without his confent, and 
revived the claim of his fuppofed daughter, Joanna , to be his 
heir. Thus, two prefumptive heirs to the crown of Cajlile ap¬ 
peared, which once more filled that unhappy kingdom with 
blond and devaftation. The infant Joanna was betrothed to 
the French duke of Berry , and both fides publifhed manifeftos 
in defence of their feveral titles. The pope, however, fa- 
your d FJenry, and the Arragonian intereft muft have been 
ruined, had it not been firmly fupported by the archbifhop of 

foie do. The match between the infanta Joanna with the 
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duke of Berry, had never taken place, and Henry offered her 
fjrft to the king of Portugal, and then to don Henrv of 


to don Henry of 


Y'dlcna was a ftrenuous advocate for this match, as being Divifions 
the only expedient that could defeat the effects of the other ; i nCaJiilf. 
but the politics of the court of Rome , at this time, favoured 
Ferdinand. The latter applied to his father, to put don 
Henry of Arragon under arreft, but he efcaped to Cajiile, where 
he behaved in every refpedt as if he had been already on that 
throne. To put an end to the public calamities and the civil 
W ar which continued to rage in Cajiile , a legate arrived from 
the pope, but as he inclined to the Arragonefe party, his pre¬ 
fence ferved only to enflame matters, and fo little regard was 
now paid to the authority of the crown, that private noblemen 
wa^ed war with one another, as if they had been independent 
princes, which occafioned a prodigious effufion of the nobleft 
CqjUlian blood. Don Henry of Arragon % behaviour was 
fucb, as d ifgufted all the Cti/liUan noblemen, and pi tier, a per¬ 
vaded, or rather commanded the king, don Henry , to elude 
the performance of his marriage with donna Joanna. Don 
Henry’s treafures lay then in the Alcazar at Segovia, which 
was commanded by Camera, an officer of approved virtue and 
loyalty. As they were very considerable, Videna made feveral 
attempts to become mafter of them, but he was always bnffied 
by Cabrera’s courage and vigilance. He had, however, fuch 
an afcendency over Henry , that he obtained from him an order 
dirc&ed to Cabrera, for the latter to deliver up the place into 
Vi Hem’s hands ; but the gallant officer refufed to comply with 
the order, which he faid was fuch as his mafter ought not to 
give. Villena perfuaded him to go in perfon to Segovia, where 
in a converfation he had with Cabrera and his wife, his eyes 
were opened, for he was made fenfible of Villena ’s treacherous 
praftices, and the expediency of his being reconciled to Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella. The faithful wife of Cabrera , in the dif- Reconcili- 
guife of a peafant, brought Ifabella, who had been formerly ation of 
her miftrefs, to Segovia , where Henry was fo much captivated the king to 
with her converfation, that he ordered all the public honours Ifabella. 
to be paid to her that were due to the heir of his crown, he 
himfelf even holding her bridle, when {he appeared on horfe- 
back. Ifabella was followed by her hufband Ferdinand, who 
was likewife highly carefted by Henry ; but that unfteady 
prince falling ill during their ftay at Segovia , he fufpefted that 
they had given him poifon, and renewed his private corref- 
pondences with Villena and his party. This did not efcape 
the penetration of Cabrera, who defeated all his machinations 
to lur prize the perfons of Ifabella and her hufband. 

It was thought proper that Ferdinand fhould leave Segovia. C»/We&n<k 
In the mean while, that prince was folemn’y invefted by Arragon 
the ambafladors of the duke of Burgundy , with the order of united, 
the golden tkece, and obtained many advantages over his an- 
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tagonifts. Don Henry ftill prefled the king of Portugal to 
marry his daughter, but during the dependence of that^nego- 
tiation, Villena died, and in him perilhed all the hopes of the 
infanta donna 'Joanna. He was quickly followed by the king 
I474. don Henry himfelf, who died at Madrid in 1474, and on his 

death-bed declared the infanta donna Joanna to be his iole heir. 
He was a weak unfiteady prince, entirely governed by his fa¬ 
vourites, but poflefled of the two Spanijh virtues, of gravity 
and religion. As we are now to confider the crowns of Ar- 
ragon and Cajiile to be united by marriage, though not in cr.e 
perfon, it is proper for us to purfue a flight recapitulation of 
the hiftory of Arragon , fo as to connect it with that of Cajlik 
at this period. 

Hiftory of It is moft probable that the kingdom of Arragon , after the 

Arragon. invafion of the Moors , was divided into many little principali¬ 
ties or ftates, each headed by its chieftain, who provided 
for the fafety of himfelf and his dependents in thebeft manner 
that the rugged fituation of the country admitted of. We 
have already obferved, that don Sancho the Great, took the 
title of earl of Arragon , and in what manner he partitioned 
out his territories to his children. Arragon fell to the lot of 
Ramiro , but it was then no more than a ffnall county, though 
dignified with the name of a kingdom. Ramiro was married 

to the beautiful Ermifmda , daughter to the count of Biyom , 
about the year 1036 ; but on the death of Gomyales , his bro¬ 
ther, he fucceeded to his dominions, which comprehended 
the countries of Soprarba and Ripagorza. This acceflion ren¬ 
dered him a powerful prince, but at the fame time, prompted 
him to invade don Garcia , the king of Navarre's dominions; 
but he was defeated, and Garcia following his blow', drove 
Ramiro to the mountains of Soprarba. Matters, however, 
were accommodated by the intervention of the clergy; and 
Sancho , who fucceeded Garcia in the kingdom of Navarre , 
joined with Ramiro in oppofing the formidable progrefs of 
Ferdinand , king of Leon. Ramiro was now old, and he clofed 
his days by attacking the Moors , who were tributaries to the 
king of Cajiile , but he was killed in battle in the 28th year of 
his reign. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Sancho , who was no more than 
eighteen years of age. This prince is faid to have fubftituted 
the German code of laws inftcad of the Gothic , and was deeply 
engaged in a war with the Moors , who threw themfelvcs 
under the protedbon of the king of Navarre. After that king 
was aflaflinated, Sancho acquired a part of his kingdom, but 
the reft was disputed by the king of Cajiile and Leon. About 
this time, th e Roman pontifs began to enter their illegal claims 
of fuperiority over the Spanijh monarchs ; but the king of 
Arragon difehimed all fuch fubjection, and obtained two glo¬ 
rious vidbories over the Moors of Saragojjd. He continued his 
wars againft thofe infidels with vaft luccefs, and brought an 
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army into the field againft the Moorijh prince of Huefca , whofe 
capital he befieged, but he was killed during the operations in 

the year 1094* 

He was fucceeded by his fon Pedro, who continued the liege jj Qn p g , 
rtf Huefca. which the Moors endeavoured to raife. The prince . F S 

0 {Huefca was affifted by the king of Cajiile, whofe tributary ^doors 
he was; but Pedro defeated the Moors, and their Caflilian 0 * 
auxiliaries in the plain of Alcaraz. It is faid, that in this 
battle, the infidels loft forty thoufand men, and Huefca opened 
its gates to the conqueror, who thereby acquired a finer pro¬ 
vince than any he had before in his dominions. About the 
year noi, Pedro extended his conquefts farther over the 
Moors, and was beginning to cultivate the arts of peace, when 
grief for the lofs of his two fons put an end to his life in 
J104. His brother Alonfo fucceeded him, and being a prince 
of vaft accomplilhments, he married, as we have i’een, Ur - 
racca, daughter to the emperor Alonfo, king of Cajiile and 
Leon. The reader is already acquainted with the conlequences 
of this match, which promifing as it was, terminated highly 
to the difadvantage of the Ghriflians in Spain, through the 
difagreement between the king and the queen. After the 
divorce between them had taken place; Alonfo, king of Ar- 
ragon , applied himfelf to the improvement of his hereditary 
dominions, and to the reduction of the Moorijl) power in 
Spain . In this, he was affifted by the French, who were al¬ 
ways fond of crufades againft the infidels. By their affiftance 
he reduced Tudela , in the year 1114, defeated the Moors, and 
took Saragofa, with many other places, on the 18th of De¬ 
cember 1118. Alonfo made SaragoJJa the capital of his kingdom, 
but in confequence of the Gothic maxim, he difmantled the for¬ 
tifications, that the inhabitants might owe their fecurity to their 
fwords. The two following years he continued to extend his 
conquefts over the fame infidels, many of whom patiently 
fubmitted to be his fubjedts and tributaries. Being again joined 
by the French in the year 1121, he defeated the Moors in a 
great battle near Alcaraz. This and many other fuccefles 
againft the infidels, brought numbers of thofe Chriflians, who 
had fortified themfelves in the mountains, to recognize his 
authority; and he formed them into civil fociety. After he 
had comprized fome differences with the king of Ca/lile, he 
was perfuaded by a party of the French to march towards 
Gafcony, where he reduced Bayonne. During his abfence, the 
Moors had obtained fome advantages ; but upon his return, he 
checked them, and befieged Fraga. Meeting with a vigorous 
refiftance, the infidels brought into the field all their force, 
and defeated him with a vaft flaughter, fo that a few days 
arter he died of grief. He was a prince of great virtues, and 
enlarged his dominions two thirds more than he found it. 

He was fucceeded in the kingdom of Arragon by his brother A monk 
P° n Ramiro , a monk, and in that of Navarre by don Garcia king of 
Ramirez. We have already touched upon the hiftory of both Arragon. 

in 
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ill that of Cajlile , and it is fufncient here to obferve that in the 
year 1137, having married his daughter and heirefs to Raymond 
count of Barcelona , he refigned to him the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and retired again to a monaftery. Raymond reigned 
under the tide of prince of Arragon , and proved an excellent 
general as well as politician, for ne obtained many advantages 
over the Moors , concluded a peace with the king of Navarre 
acquired large family eftates in France , but died in 1162, as 
he was marching to affift the emperor Frederic to dethrone 
pope Alexander III. His widow, donna Petr on ell a, did all (he 
could for fecuring the public tranquillity, which was in danger 
from an impoftor, who pretended to be the late king Almh , 
who died of grief after the battle of Fraga , and whom {he 
ordered to be put to death. She then refigned the government 
to her fon Alonfo , the greateft part of whofe hillory is re¬ 
counted in that of Cajlile . He died full of glory in 1196, and I 
was fucceeded by his fon Pedro , who had the wcaknefs to go 
to Rome , and acknowledge himfelf a vafial of the holy fee, and I 
to pay his holinefs a large tribute. He married Maria , daugh- 1 
ter of the count of Moiitpdlier\ but he was unacceptable to 
his people on account of his fubjcdh'on to the fee of Rome. I 
We have already feen the connections of this prince with the I 
count oVTboloufe , and the manner of his death at the battle of I 
Morct. His fon was then in the hands of Simon de Mont fort, I 
who delivered him up to the flates of Arragon , when he was I 
no more than fix years and four months old, and he reigned I 
by the name of don Jayme , under the tuition of his mother J 
and his uncle don Sancho, a prince of great ambition, who I 
aimed at the crown, and rendered his nephew’s reign very un-1 
comfortable. His virtues prevailed with the king of Navarrt I 
to adopt him as his fon, but he fuffered the right heir to fuc-1 
ceed, and in general he was fucccfsful in his wars with the I 
Moors , from whom he conquered the kingdom of Valcntia. I 
Towards the latter end of his reign he became arbitrary, but 
•was obliged at laft to refer the grievances of his fubjc&s to the 
aflembly of his flares. In the year 1269, he took upon him¬ 
felf the crofs for the Holy Land , but was driven back by aftorm, 
and died after a turbulent reign in 12;; 6. He was fucceeded 
as king of Arragon by his fon Pedro III. and in the kingdom of 
Majorca, which he had acquired, by his fecond fon don Jop'.t'. 
Having a claim in right of his wife, daughter to king Mam- 
froy , upon the crown of Sicily , we have already feen how 
artfully he conduced himfelf in the tragedy of the Sicilian I 
vefpers, and how he made himfelf mafter of that ifland. h T « 
prince of his time that we know of, even though he was ex¬ 
communicated by the pope, experienced a more uninterrupted 
courfe of fucccfies, and no prince encountered more power¬ 
ful enemies. Having driven the French out of his dominion?) 
which they had invaded under Philip the Hardy; he died in 
1 - Re, leaving the crown of Arragon to his fon don Alonfo ; but 
his fee on d fon, don Jaymc^ fucceeded to that of Sicily. 
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jllonfo , who is called the Third, was in Majorca , when he Great 
heard of his father’s death ; but fo very free were the ftates of power of 
agon at that time, that they formed a confederacy againft the ftates 
him for prefuming to take the title of king before he was there, 
crowned, nor would they fuffer him to name even his own 
minifters and fervants, without their approbation. He was 
befriended by Edward I. of England , but oppofed by pope 
Nicholas IV. and we have had frequent opportunities in the 
hiftories of France and Italy, to give an account of his various 
wars and negotiations. Having by his addrefs and courage 
conquered all oppofition, he called an affembly of his ftates, 
in which he annulled all their claims and a£ls that were dero¬ 
gatory to the royal authority. He 

that were making for his celebrating his marriage with the cr ownof 
princef \ Eleanor of England in 1291. His fucceffor was his j rr 


The 


■agon 


W I!.- the principal events of whole reign di fi, u ' ted . 
maybe leen in the hntory or Lajtile. He would willingly, for 
the fake of public tranquillity, have refigned the kingdom of 
''•Sicily, but his mother, Gonjlantia , who was heirefs of that 
crown, and his brother Frederic kept poffeffion of it. He was 
by pope Boniface VIII. over perfuaded to enter into a war with 
both. Frederic , who had taken the title of king, oppofed him 
with great vigour, but the power of Arragon fey fea, being at 
that time very great, his fleet was defeated, and the reader in 
the places referred to, may learn the confequences. This don Vol. X. 
Jayme generoufly prote&ed the knights templers againft the p. 11 
cruel perfection which they differed in the year 1306; and 117, 
when that order was diffolved, he made large allowances to feq . 
them out of their own eftates. He was greatly mortified after 
raifing his people to a very high pitch of profperity, by the „ 
difpofition of his eldeft fon don 'Jayme, who affecting a life of 
privacy, was infenfible to his father’s threats to deprive him of 
thefuccefiion, took an oath of fealty to his brother don Alonfo, 
renounced all pretenflons to the fucceflion, affumed a religious 
habit, and died as a private perform It was about that time, 
that, by a decree of the ftates, Arragon , Valcntia and Catalonia 
were united, and declared to be for ever after infeparable. We 
muft refer our readers to the hiftory of Italy for an account of 




{his, prince’s condutft there, 
the name of Jayme the Juft, 


Having acquired by his virtues 


. - - . „ , -. 0 -lingdoms in the moft flourifhing 

ltate they had ever known. 

jayme the Juft, was fucceeded by his fon don Alovfo IV. a Alcnfo IV 
prince like his father, of great virtues, but unhappy in the king, 
jhfpofitions of his family, for his fon Pedro rebelled againft 
him. He died in 1336, and the epithet given him by the 
gratitude of his fubjc£ts, was that of Alonfo the Kind. His 
luccelior Pedro IV. found his dominions in great diforder, p.j rn tv 
through the broils raifed by himfelf during his father’s life. He ^ no . 
had fomc differences with his mother-in-law, donna Leonora 
w Qq/lile, which he compromifed, and he joined with the 

Cq/lilians , 
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Cajillians , as we have already feen in their wars with the 
Moors , but was embroiled with the king of Majorca , who re¬ 
filled to pay him homage for his crown; and, at la ft, in the 
year 1343, he ftript that prince of his dominions, which he 
annexed to the crown of Arragon , and brought him to implore 
his forgivenefs on his knees. Even this humiliating polhire 
could not mollify the ftern don Pedro , who continued his per. 

fecution of him, till he was obliged to take refuge with the 

count de Foix. Pedro's perpetual lucceffes, his profound po- 
licy and vaft power, both in Spain and Italy, encouraged hint 
to alter the fucceffion to his crown, as he had then no fon, 
and to exclude his brothers in favour of his daughters. This 
occafioned a revival of the union of Arragon under his brother 
don Jayme , which reduced him to fuch diftrefs, that he was 
obliged to call an aflembly of the ftates, where he fubmitted 
to all the terms they propofed, with the impious refeiutionof 
not oblerving one. After this, it is thought that he poifoned 
his brother don Jayme , but at Jail, he fubdued all the patrons 
of public liberty, and eftabliftied his own will as a law to his 
fubjefis. Thinking himfelf then above all controul, being 
thwarted by the pope’s legate, he ordered him to be hung up¬ 
on a gibbet by the heels over a precipice, threatening to cut 
the rope if he did not inftantiy comply with his will, which 
the legate did juft as the executioner was about to have obeyed 
the king. Pedro died in 1386, after living feventy fix years, 
and reigning fifty. He was fevere, ceremonious, and haughty; 
but knew how to make himfelf obeyed by his fubjects, and 
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dreaded by his neighbours. 
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ceeded by his fon don Juan I. who deprived his mother-in- 1 ; 

Sybilla of her jointure, and would have taken her life likewife, 

had not the pope interpofed in her favour, on the ridiculous 

charge of her having bewitched the late king, ^ for^which, 

however, 

feveral differences with the duke of Lancajler , on account ot 
fome arrears which the latter alledged were due to him, hut 
they were foon compromifed, and the court of Arragon after¬ 
wards became under the patronage of the queen donna ho- 
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rite refnlence of poetry and mulic; but the fternnefs ot the 

Arragonian lords forced the king to expel them, and todiinuls 
Villaragut from his court. Juan II. was reckoned an indolent 
prince, and having a propenfi:y to pleafure, his indigencedi- 
abled him from fupporting the lultrc cf his predeceliors in 
Italy and its adjacent iflands, and in the frontiers towai > 

France, He was killed by a fall from his horfe in 1 3 l ) 5 - 
fuddennefs of his death occafioned great perplexity totheitato 
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child ; his fon in law, the count of Foix , afpired to the cro_sn 

jn right of his wife; but it was by the ftates of Arragon, l “ 
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of Mont alb an, who was then in Sicily. Arragon was invaded 
bv the count of Foix, who was obliged to retire with lofs, and 
the king don Martin, having fettled the affairs of his fon, the 
kinv of Sicily, committed the regency of Arragon to his wife, 
aormcefs of incomparable fpirit and abilities, and had a con- 
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throne, he compromifed all differences with the count of Foix, 
and by his addrefs prevailed with his ftates, not only to give 
him very extraordinary fupplies, but to acknowledge his fon 
the king of Sicily, as the heir apparent of Arragon. The fon 
of the king of Sicily dying, affairs ran into fuch diforder in 
that kingdom, that the king don Martin was obliged to go to 
the affiftance of his fon, who was a diffolute prince, with an 
army. After he had re-eftabiifhed his fon’s affairs, the latter 
died of his excefles, but his father don Martin, who was his 
heir, did not long furvive him; for he having married a young 
wife in hope of male heirs, he died on the laft of May 1410, 
and the difficulties that occurred in his fucceffion, occafioned 
an interregnum, during which the adminiftration was executed 
by the ftates. 

Notwithftanding the complicated claims upon the kingdom, tv-/- 
the chief of which was that of the count Urgel, yet the crown tt pU 
of Arragon, in the end, loft none of its fplendor. The ftates r ° T/r n 
agreed to fettle the fucceffion, and, for that purpofe, defired r .1 1 
the protection of the infant don Ferdinand of Cajlile , who was e 
the fon of donna Leonora, eldeft lifter to the two late kings ; 
and the ftates, after many formal meetings and great debates, 
chofe nine judges to determine the important affair. Their 
decifion was in favour of Ferdinand, becaufe he was the next 
heir male to the laft reigning prince, though defeending from 
a female. His title was by no means clear, but it was as un¬ 
exceptionable as that of any of the other competitors, and he 
entered upon the exercife of the regal office with far lefs op¬ 
position than he had reafon to expert; though if we confider 
the principles of hereditary fucceffion, his father had the prior 
title. He began his reign with the ufual a£s of popularity, decided in 
and took fuch meafures as kept the count of Urgel quiet, and favour 
at laft, obliged him to throw himfelf at his feet; upon which of Ferdi- 
he was committed to prifon. Ferdinand did not fit quite four nand. 
years on the throne of Arragon, and met with fuch oppofition 
in money matters, that he retired to Cajlile , where he died in 
Wo. He was fucceeded by his fon don Alonfo V. who, as vve Vol. X. 
have already feen, was embroiled in the affairs of Italy, where p. iss. 
he was taken prifoner by the duke of Milan , who entertained & feq m 
tan n°bly, and difmiffed him. His captivity brought together 
the itates of Arragon, which were held by his queen donna 
Mona, at Moucon , and voted a large fum to be raifed if necef- 
“>ry, for the king’s ranfom. Though Alonfo had no occafion 
‘orthe money to procure his liberty, yet the whole of it was 
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confiderable gainer by his defeat and captivity. In 1443 
became mafter of the kingdom, and city of Naples ; and the 
following year he was confidered as the moft powerful prince 
in Europe. He died on the 2*d of June 1468, after being kin? 
of Arragon forty-three years. He was fucceeded in the king! 
dom of Arragon , by his fon don "Juan , king of Navarre- 
who held an aflembly of the ftates at Braga, and to pleafe the 
Arragonians , he annexed the crowns of Sicily and Sardinia for 
ever to Arragon. He was embroiled with his fon, the prince 
of Viana , whom he refufed to declare heir to his crown. The 
king of Portugal offered his daughter to that prince, but the 


king of latter being tampered with by the ambafladors of Cajlile, his 
Arragon father, for reafons that have never yet been afcertained in hif- 
and Na- tory, put him under a clofe arreft. The ftates of Arrami and 
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Catalonia raifed troops in favour of the prince, but his father 
fet him at liberty, and was forced to give him the principality 
of Catalonia. His father, however, having an irreconeileable 
hatred of his perfon, perfuaded the court of Cqftile to abandon 
him, and the prince died of heart-break vx. Barcelona, He is 
faid to have been adorned with every quality proper either for 
a royal or a private ftation, and the Catalans were fo much 
convinced that he was poifoned by his mother-in-law, that 
they took arms, and befieged her and her fon in Giron ; but 
the ftege was raifed by the affiftance which Lewis XI. of Frame 
gave to the king don Juan. 

The rebels ftill kept their arms in their hands, and after offer¬ 
ing their principality to various potentates, it was accepted of 
by the duke of Anjou , and his fon, the duke of Lorrain. The 
king of Arragon , though old and infirm, (hewed great abilities 
againft the rebels, but his fuccefl'es were owing to the fpirit 
and intrepidity of his queen, who headed his armies, and whofe 
fatigues in the field finifhed her life. It is faid, that on her 
death-bed (he exprefied great horrors for having poifoned 
the prince of Viana , in order to make way for her fon don 
Ferdinand to the crown. Her death did not difarm the Catalan; 
of their refentment, but in 1471, the Arragonefe were entirely 
defeated by the king don Juan , who foon after became mailer 
of Barcelona , but upon terms preferibed by the inhabitants, to 
whom he was thoroughly reconciled. He next forced the 
French twice to raife the fiege of Perpignan ; but his perpetual 
calls for money to fupply the expences of his fon Ferdinand at 
the Cajlilian court, difpofed him to negotiate with the Frenci / 
king. He was deceived by the perfidy of that prince, ana 
the French again ravaged his dominions,, which were at 
the fame time afflidted with a plague and famine. The king 
don Juan was now almoft blind, and muft have funk under 
the difficulties he encountered, had he not been occafionally 
relieved by his fon don Ferdinand. At laft, in the year 14791 
he died at Barcelona in the eighty-fecond year of his age. 

Union of We are now arrived at the period in which we propoledtc 

Arragon connect the biftory of Cajlile 
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Leon-, but they foon received fome trouble from the party of 
the infanta donna Joanna, whom the late king, don Henry , had 
on his death-bed acknow ledged for his daughter. Some dis¬ 
putes happened about the joint authority of the king and queen, 
but it was agreed that the former fliould do nothing without 
the confent of the latter. In the year 147$, king Alonfo of 
Portugal c-fpoufed donna Joanna, (but the marriage never was 
confummated) who had ftill a great party in Cajlile , and took 
upon her the titles of that crown. A war enfued, in which 
Ifabella dilcovered great political and natural abilities, and con¬ 
tributed greatly to the luccelles of her hufband. The latter 
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tile, they entered into a treaty with the archbifh'op of Toledo, 
who had joined the Portuguefe , and who notwithstanding all 
his high demands, was obliged at laft to fubmit to their maje- 
fties, and after furmounting infinite difficulties, they re-effa- 
blilhed order in Cetflile. Upon the death of don Juan, king of 
Arrapn, Ferdinand being obliged to repair to his hereditary 
dominions, left the government of Cajlile in the hands of Ifa- 
bello, who conducted herfeif with fo much firmnels and wif- 
dom, that file made a peace with the king of Portugal , who 
thereby quitted the titles and arms of Cajlile. This peace. The in- 
which is called that of Alcacovas , left Ferdinand and Ifabella quifnion 
without a rival to their dominions, which by their refumptions inroduced 
of exorbitant grants, and other wife regulations, they raifed in i nto Spain, 
aiew r years to an immenfe pitch of grandeur j but their reign 
was ftrained by their introducing into Spain the execrable 
court of inquilition, about the year 1400. This meafure 
was apologized for by the neceffity their majefties were under 
to prevent their fubjecis from being poiibncd in their loyalty 
as well as religion, by Jews and Moors. We are not to omit, 
that before this time, the infanta Joanna of Cajlile , who 
liau been betrothed to the king of Portugal, had taken the veil 
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truce, which fome time before they had made with AbulHojfein , 
of Granada, for which violation of good faith, norhing 
1ut z . ea ^ f° r religion could be pleaded. A quarrel with the 
pope intervened about this time, but Ferdinand fupported his 
civil rights with fo much refolution, that his holinefs was 
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and his fucceflors a power of nominating to all the arch- 
bifhoprics and bifhoprics in Spain. Hoftilities multiplying 
with the king of Granada , the latter took the field with forty 
thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe, to retake the town 
of Alhama , which had been furprized by the marquis of Cadiz 
a Spanijh general; but he was forced by don Ferdinand to raife 
the fiege. No difficulties could conquer the invincible averfion 
Jfabella had for the Moors, who on their part carried on the war 

1482. with equal ardour; but in the year 1482, their majeftieswere 

alarmed by intelligence they received, that the king of Por- 
tugal had taken the infanta 'Joanna out of her convent, and 
intended to difpofe of her in marriage to the king of Navarre , 
nephew to Lewis XI. of France. This year, the war with the 
Moors of Granada proved unfavourable to the Ghrijlians ; but 
the latter furprized and made prifoner the young king of Gra¬ 
nada, Muley Abul Abdali, who had rebelled againft his father 
Abul HoJJein. By Jfabella’ & decifion, he was reftored to his li¬ 
berty, that the differences among the Moors might be kept up. 
Notwithftanding this, the Moors, though divided between 
the father and fon, continued the war, even with fuccefs, till 
by the indefatigable zeal of Ifabella , the troops were provided 
with artillery, and with every thing that could enable them to 
keep the field during the winter. She likewife puttofeaa 
fleet, which cut off their communication with the coaft of 
Barbary. 

New me- Theie precautions entirely altered the nature of the warlike 
thod of operations againft the Moors, and from that time the whole 
making fyftem of making war in Europe feems to have been changed, 
war. Abul Hojfein, who had now recovered his throne, finding he 

could not be relieved by the king of Morocco, offered to enter 
into a treaty with Ferdinand ; but his advances were rejefted, 
and it is faid, that the firft regular army, according to the pre- 

1485. fent mode of making war, appeared in 1485, upon the plains 

of Granada, where Ferdinand and Ifabella were attended by al- 
moft their whole nobility, twelve thoufand horfe, and twenty 
thoufand foot, all of them choice troops, completely armed, 
provided with a large train of artillery, and plentifully fup- 
plied from magazines with every means of fubfiftence. The 
progrefs of fuch an army was irrefiftable by the Moors. Thofe 
in the open country quietly fubmitted, and were fent by Ferdi¬ 
nand to the interior parts of his dominions; and to prevent the 
reft from feeking their fafety in defpair, he offered them good 
terms, and was very pundlual in performing the capitulations 
he granted them. Ferdinand, however, did not fucceed in hts 

1486, attempts to befiege Malaga, but when the campaign in 14^ 

opened, he found himfelf at the head of an army vaftly fupe- 
rior both in its numbers and appointments to that he com¬ 
manded the year before. The reader may judge of this by the 
number cf his draught horfes and mules, which amounted tc 
fifty thoufand. The truth is, at this time, the expeditior 
againft Granada became fo much in vogue at other Chrtjl'un 

courts; 
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_ __ Moors under. Abul Abdali , made fo great a 

head as'they did. againft fo formidable a power. They bravely 
difputed every inch of ground, till at laft Abul Aldali being 
feverely wounded, was forced to furrender Loja , and once 
more to become tributary to Ferdinand. Notwithftanding 
this, he rendered himfelf matter of Granada , from whence he 
had been fome time, before expelled, and dethroned his uncle, 
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Moors within.it, made a noble refiftance, but the town at 
laft was obliged to capitulate, Abul Abdali having joined Fer¬ 
dinand, , and .prbmifing to put Granada into his hands. 

The expehces of Ferdinand and Ifabcllei , in carrying on this 
war, were fo exceflive, that in the campaign of the year 
14S8, their army was not fo powerful as in the two preceding 
years, and the Moors even recovered fome places they had 
loft. The fiege of Baza was formed, and Ferdinand found 
fuch difficulties in carrying it on, that he was on the point of 
railing it, had it not been for Ifabella , who repaired in perfon 
to the camp., and encouraged the foldiers to continue it $ upon 
which Baza was furrendered by .the Moorifh governor, who 
entered into the fervice of Ferdinand , and perfuaded Al Zagcl 
to furrender Guadix and Almsria ; but Ferdinand , upon re¬ 
viewing his army at the end of the year, found that he had 
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loft twenty thoufand men during the campaign. 
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not Ferdinand., by his money, found means to corrupt moft taken, 
of the Moorijh generals, and treated all who fubmitted to him 
with the greateft politenefs. Having fummoned Abul Abdali 
to furrender Granada , according to his promife, he excufed 
himfelf, on account of the vaft encreafe of Moors in the city, 
who had been driven thither by the fuccefs of their majefties 
arms. In the mean while the inhabitants of the diftridtt of 
/Jpujatros revolted againft Ferdinand, and it was with fome 
difficulty that they were reduced. After that, the fiege of Gra¬ 
nada was formed, and Ifabella , who was in the camp in per- 
lon, to mitigate the inconveniencies of a winter campaign, 
ordered houfes of free-ftone, inftead of tents, to be built for 
the foldiers, from the neighbouring quarries. This expe¬ 
dient facilitated the reduction of Granada , where a moft ter¬ 
rible famine raged, and the city capitulated on the 25th of 
Iwoemler 1491. The terms granted to the king and garrifon 
were honourable: and thus ended the conqueft of all the 
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miltan , and of their fecond daughter, Catharine , with 
prince of Wales, fon to Henry the Vllth of England ; both 
which matches afterwards took place. This period is re¬ 
markable for two great events. The firft is, the expuliion of 
the Jezvs out of Spain , to whom their majcities denied the 
fame indulgence they had granted to the Moors , and who are 
faid to have amounted to eight hundred thoufand fouls. The 
fecond was, the agreement made by cjueen Ifabella with the 
famous Chrijlopher Columbus , for the difcovery of a new world. 
So greatly were the royal finances exhaufted at this time, 
that the queen could not have been at the expence of fitting 
Columbus out fot; his expedition, without pawning her jewels, 
had not one of her domeflics advanced her feventeen thou¬ 
fand ducats. In 1493, Charles the VUItb, Jdn-g of France, 
being intent on his expedition to Italy , relfored to their ca¬ 
tholic majeflies the counties of Roujillon and Cerdagne. We 
have already given the detail of the invafion of K'a pies .by 
Charles , and of the very politic, if not perfidious behaviour 
of Ferdinand , during, and after, the expedition. In 149*1, 
Ferdinand found means to furprize the important city of Mi¬ 
litia in Africa, and completed the marriage of his fon, the 
prince of AJluria , with the princefs Margaret of Anjlria, but 
don Juan died that fame year, without leaving any ifl’ue. 

The redu&ion of Granada was only a part of the great 
feheme queen Ifabella formed, for the Moors mull either turn 
Chrijlians , or evacuate Spain. The execution of this alter¬ 
native was left to the arenbifhops of Toledo and Granada , and 
moft of the Moors fuffered themfelves to be converted, but 
without being fincere in their new profeffion. The court 
was difappointed at this, and many pretexts were invented 
for accufing them of a correfpondence with their brethren in 
Africa , or for driving them into defpair, which at laft hadthe 
defired cffe6i. The infidels had ftill a number of caftles in 


the mountains, and luch were the oppreffions they fuffered, 
that they broke out into open rebellion, though without the 
leaft profpedl of their obtaining relief. Ferdinand marched 
into their country at the head of an army, and they fubrnit- 
ted ; many of them agreeing to be tranfported to Africa , and 
the remainder purchafing their pardon with money. Upon 
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and her fpoufe, to whom the recognition was very disagree* 
able. During the archduke’s abode in Spain , he discovered fo 
much duplicity and diffimulation in Ferdinand's conduct, that 
he never could afterwards be reconciled to his perfon ; and 
notwithstanding all the oppofition of Ferdinand and Ijabdla ,, 
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fo -comply with the terms, and this renewed the war between 
%-ance and Spain, in which Ferdinand had the advantage. In 
the mean while, the infanta 'Joanna was delivered of a iecond 
fon Ferdinand, but upon her recovery file difcovered vifible 
marks of incapacity ; upon which it was refolved to fend her 
to her hufband, of whom fhe was diftraftedly fond. Her 
misfortune, joined to other private calamities in the family, 
had fuch an effe6t, that her mother, the famous queen Ifa- 
bdhh died under them, on the 26th of November 1504. She 1504. 
was one of the wifeft and mod fortunate prince lies that hiftory 
records. She lived, to fee the riches which the difcovery of 
America, owing to her patronage alone, brought into Spain, 
and the fteadinefs with which fhe profecuted the extirpation of 
the Moorijh power in that kingdom, is the more allowable, 
when we reflect on the irreconcilable differences between the 
Chrijlian and the Mohammedan religion, and the conftant an¬ 
tipathy the profefl'ors of both had for each other. 

No fooner was Ifabella dead, than Ferdinand ordered her 
daughter, the archduchefs Joanna, to be proclaimed queen of 
Simin, though he fecretly intended to keep all the power in 
his own hands. We have already related the events which Vo!. IX. 
immediately followed, and that Philip had fuch a deteftation t>. 8-. 
of his father-in-law’s duplicity, that at the time of his death, ‘ ^ 

which happened foon after, he jeft the guardianfhip of his fon 
Charles, to Lewis the Xllth of France. Pacheco, marquis of 
Fillena , and the duke of Majara , were at the head of a ftrong 
party formed againft Ferdinand ’s adminiftration, and he was p -• 
lupported by the admiral of Cajitle, the archbifhop of Toledo, n *' r J 
and the duke of Alva j tut the diflimulation and addrefs of * 


Oppofi- 
tion to 


Ferdinand, proved his bcft friends. By propofing a match Vo!. XI. 
between himfelf and German a de Foix, the French king’s fa- p. ^69. 
vourite ncice, and by offering to fettle the kingdom of Naples 
on the heirs of the marriage, he detached Lewis from the in- 
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the Vth, and don Ferdinand, afterwards emperor of Germany ; 
the infanta donna Eleonora, who was fir ft queen of Portugal, 
and then of France ; donna Ifabella, who was married to the 
<mg of Denmark ; donna Maria, married to the king of Hun- 
V l <h and donna Catalina, or rather Catharine, who became 
Huetn of Portugal. Their mother was ftiil alive, and queen 
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in her own right; but her hufband’s death had 
touched her brain, and Ihe was incapable of acting; fo that 
the archbifhop of ‘Toledo prevailed with the fiates of Ca/lile to 
commit the adminiftration to king Ferdinand, who was then 

m Naples. 

1 he difcovery of the new world by the great Columbus, who j 
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The truth is, that Ferdinand was himfelf of fo groveling and 

jealous a difpolltion, but at the fame time fo very avaricious 

that he had not fpirit fufficient to make the belt of the difco! 
very; and the great affairs he was engaged with in Spain, the 
Low Countries , and Italy , fwallowed . up the tfeafures that 
had been imported by Columbus and his immediate fucceflcrs 
or officers. His graridfon, Charles the Vth, was afterwards 
engaged in ffill more extenfive fchemes ; fo that the effe&s of 
the vaft acquifition of America, were for fome years imper¬ 
ceptible in Spain, but lenfibly felt in almoft every other 
country in Europe. 

Exploits No fooner had the dates of Cajlile voted the adminiftration 
of Xime- to Ferdinand , than he returned from Italy, from whence he 
neu brought the Great Captain, to whom he owed all his fuccef- 

Vol. X. fes there, little better than a date prifoner. Upon his arrival 
n. 227. at Cajlile, he found that the emperor Maximilian , the other 

grandfather of don Carlos, had aftrong party in his favour; but 
Ferdinand’s riches and add refs got the better of all oppofition, 
and that too, without being obliged to have recourfe to afts 
of tyranny and violence. He laid before the dates of his 
kingdoms a mod excellent code of laws, which they embrac¬ 
ed without difficulty. He fecured private property by his 
judice, and conciliated the minds of his nobility and clergy, 
by his prudence and equanimity.' The party of Maximilian 
was like himfelf, undeady and indigent, and Ferdinand hav¬ 
ing ordered the bifhop of Badajoz , and fome of the moft tur¬ 
bulent among them, to b£ put under arred, forced others to 
take refuge in the great cities, where they held 
cabals. 


dangerous 


At Cordova, tumults rofe to fuch a height, that the 
marquis de Ariego , one of the greated men in Spain , entered 
into a rebellion ; but the firmnefs of Ferdinand, who marched 
againd him at the head of an. army, foon reduced him to his 
duty, and all the other great lords of his party were overawed, 
As to the marquis himfelf, he was put under confinement, 
and his chief cadles razed to the ground, whild his partizans 
were executed, or otherwife punilhed in Cordova, as were all 
the imperial cmiffaries, wherever they were tftfeovered. The 
famous cardinal Ximenes was the minuter and favourite of Fer¬ 
dinand, to whom he was very ufeful, by the art he had of 
conciliating differences between him and his great men. The 
cardinal, however, ferved him in another capacity, for he un¬ 
dertook the conqueft of Oran , in quality of archbifhop of 
‘Toledo, at his own expence. He raifed ten thoufand foot and 
four thoufand horfe for the expedition, the king only furnifh* 
ing the fleet for tranfporting them. Though the cardinal was 
very ill ferved by Navarro and 11 audit, the two chiefs, who 
commanded under him, yet he had fo good intelligence within 
the place, that he completed his conqued, and left the com¬ 
mand of his troops to Navarro, who, after performing very 
great exploits againd the infidels, was at laft defeated by yen- 

Oran itfelf was then lubject to the African 


taring too far. 


prmcc 
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nrince of T‘emecen ; but by the bargain which the cardinal 
wade with Ferdinand, the fovereignty and revenue of the 
place was to be annexed to the archbifhopric of Toledo , till the 
refunded the expence of the expedition. 

Ximenes behaved with peculiar modefty upon his fucccfs. His mo- 

He avoided all congratulations, and applied himfelf to found ddty. 

the univerfity of Alcala. He was quickly drawn from his re¬ 
tirement, to a£f as Ferdinand's, lieutenant in CaJUle. We y 0 ] x. 
have already feen in what manner Ferdinand and the pope ex- p. 2 ,^ 
tricated themfelves from their engagements, by the league of 
Cambray , and by what meafures Ferdinand fecured to himfelf 
the kingdom of Naples. What is moft wonderful, is, that he Vol. XL 
made thofe acquifitions while he was engaged in a bloody, and p. 2-5. 

with the Moors in Africa , where 


no very fuccefsfui war, 

Navarro , don Garcia de Toledo , 


and Vianelli were killed. 


•The kings of Spain feldom loft by being defeated by infidels.. 

The church, and the zeal of their bigotted people, were al¬ 
ways at hand to recruit their troops, circumftances of which 
Ferdinand knew well how to avail himfelf. He raifed a vaft 
army, and declared that he was refolved to head it himfelf, 
againft the Moors , and to pafs over into Africa . The Moors 
fubmitted to the terms he preferibed them, and they became 
his tributaries; but Ferdinand kept his army on foot to exe¬ 
cute his own ambitious fchemes. He had an eye upon ’Na¬ 
varre , whofc king, John d’Al’brct (by marrying the heirefs of 
that crown) was in the French intereft. He found means, by 
flattering the vanity of Henry the VUIth of England , and pro- C onouer 
mifmg to alfift him in the conqueft of Gniennc , to bring him 1 
over to his meafures, and even to alfift him 


his deligns 


11 d 


upon Navarre. He marched an army into that country, and y j y 

morlp rl o m n ndr nr^nn /j' 00 lr re att *- Annl /1 nnf 


made fuch demands upon n' Alb ret as his honour could not 
comply with, upon which the duke of Alva befieged and took 
Pampcluna , and reduced the greatefi: part of that kingdom to 




T 


Ferdinand's allegiance. 


'T he French made fome ineffeeb 


I I 'I * 


efforts to recover Navarre , and at laft, confcnted io a truce 
for a year, which left Ferdinand at liberty to complete his 
other fchemes. His politics were fo impenetrable, that all 
the princes in Europe were at a ftand how to regulate their 
fonduiSh Henry the VTllih was the firft who dilcovered the 
arrangements he prepoted, which were to make intermarri¬ 
ages between his family and that of France, and fo prolong 
the truce. The French court knew there was no meaning nor 
iincerity in Ferdinand ’s promifes, and readily doled with 
Henry of England , who was farther exafpe rated, both with 
Ferdinand and Maximilian , for delaying the match which had 
been long before concluded between the archduke Charles and 
the princefs Mary of England . He offered Lewis his own 
beautiful filter in marriage, and the match was quickly 

eluded. This 
aerially in Italy , as the 


r con- 

9 

mcaiurc tave a turn to the affairs of Europe. d- 

tcr.der may perceive in the hiftorv of 
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that country; hut the war there ended at laft, i n a truc „ 
through the mediation of Leo the Xth. J h 

in <5*4, Ferdinand^ notwiihftanding the late truce, had on 
foot great armaments both by lea and land, under pretence of 
curbmg die infidels. Upon the acceffort of Frauds the 
the crown of France , he fent einballadois to feel his m.ie 


y r J 

diilimulation of Frai 


pu!!c 
rive, 
intended 


to invade hah in perfon, though at firft it was fufpected th-t 
his duign was to recover Navarre for the d'Albnt family 
The hi Rory of the war that followed in Italy has been already 
related. Ferdinand could not, without the aid of his ftates 
fupply fo many wars as he was engaged in, efpecially as his 
returns from America , through the Iclnfhnds arid cotrvipdon 
of his officers there, were now but inconfiderable. flavin 


Call I h 


im 


their Rates into his meafures; but when he fent his young 
queen. Germ ana, to the Rates of Arragon , they complained 
that the privileges of their nobles had been invaded, by their 
vaflals being permitted to maintain fuits agair.R them in the 
royal courts, and therefore they refufed to raife the fupplies 
demanded. The reader may foi 
menfe power which thofe nobles had formerly over their vaf- 
fals, from-this complaint, the ground of which was the g]or-■ 
of Ferdinand's, reign. He was then in a dangerous flute of 
health, and had juR made his will, when deputies from Ar¬ 
ragon laid their grievances before him. His anfwer was. that 
as he had made his people free, he was determined to keep 
them fo, and he them ordered the deputies to quit his prefence. 
He recovered fo much Rrength, however, as to go in pcriop. 
to A 
clei_ 

cf the toyal authority, from the tyranny of the nobles, 
continued Rill nbftinate. Ferdinand applied lo the cities 
who gave him a fupply without confulting the nobles. 


drragon , where he found the Rales greatly divided. The 
rgy and the cities naturally fought refuge under the wings 


V. 1)0 




Hy this time, the archduke Charles, to the great mortifica¬ 
tion of his grandfather, Ferdinand , had been declared of arc 
by the Rates of Flanders , and young as he was, Fmireud 
had intelligence out of England , that he confulered himfelf as 
having the be ft right to his mother’s crown of Ca/lid. Frdi- 
7 iand was then overwhelmed with cares and infirmities, aid 
RiiRing from place to place of his dominions, for the benefit 


FIis fleets were hard preffed at fea, by thofe of iht 


of 


'1 T 



laid he was pleated with the death of his Great Cap ain, GT> 

jdivo , whole vuft ferviccs In Italy he had fo ungratefully re¬ 
quired, that it was thought, had both of them liyed much 
: s • loneci* 
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longer, Gonfaho would have declared for the archduke. Fcr- 


iliiuwdha d now no relief, either in body or mind, but in the 



his 


jyjjl by which he had left the regency of Cqjiile to his grand- 
fon, don Ferdinand, in prejudice of his elder brother. 


on. 


tnc 

and 


„._hduke Charles. They difapproved of-this difpofiti 
Ferdinand altered his will in favour of the archduke, who was 
ro inherit the crown of Spain, after his daughter donna Jo- 


anna 


but cardinal Xbnenes was to be regent of Cajiilc. After 
this he expired, on the r-3d of January, in the 64-th year of 
his a^e. We have already mentioned his legitimate children, 
but he had feveral who were natural, particularly the arch- 
bifnop of Save.go [fa, and donna Joanna, the wife of Vclafco, 
the conftable of Spain. He certainly was a man of great na¬ 


tural and acquired parts, but ftuck at no breach of promife 
or practice of iniquity with his neighbours, to acquire his 
ends. He difobliged them all by turns, when they found out 
his duplicity, and therefore, though he was generally fuccefif- 
ful, yet his life was difquieted, and his reign rendered un¬ 
comfortable, by his never enjoying a moment free from war 
or intrigues. He had the uncommon good fortune, by adding 
to his own power, to encreafe the happinefs of his people ; 
for while he reduced the tyranny of his nobles, he rendered 
hlmfclf abtolute over his other iubjects. 
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He now proved himfelf to be one of the ableft minifters that 
ever lerved a prince, and it is no wonder that Ferdinand was 
partial in his favour. His birth was humble, but he joined to 


the primitive fimplicity 


np! 

Tno 


of 


his profeffion, an unbounded 


and in the practice of every virtue, he had the mofc clear and 
exalted ideas of civil policy. Had Ferdinand followed his ad¬ 
vice more implicitly than he did, his reign would have been 


Q 


more 
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more happy, but now that he was regent, he reaped the be¬ 
nefit of the counfels he had given as minifter. He knew that 
the nobles of Cajlile and Art agon thought the time was come 
for their reluming their hereditary privileges, by which they 
would have made the people Haves, and the crown dependent- 
but Ximenes defeated their fchemes, for he armed the common 
people againfl the nobles, fo that befides the veteran army of 
the:crown, he had always on foot thirty thoufand well difei- 
plined men among the commons and citizens^ who fervedthe 
crown without putting it to the fmalleft expence. • • 

Conduft Ximenes had however prodigious difficulties to encounter, 
of cardinal He was no {banger to the dark inquiiitive difpofition of 
Ximenes* Charles , or the felfifli fufpicious temper of Chievr'es , and his 

other Flemijh miniflers, under whom he had been bred, and 
who he knew hated him in proportion as he acquired power 
and authority in Spain. The dean of Louvain , as lieutenant 
for Charles , had demanded the regency. Ximenes anfvrered, 
that Charles had no authority to give him fuch a deputation. 
Charles thought proper to acquiefce, and to confirm Ximm 
in the regency, but demanded to be acknowledged by the 
Hates of Cajlile in the character of king, which he affumed. 
Ximenes called together the Hates, but could not carry his 
point, till he told them they were only confulted for form 
lake, and ordered the Handard of Charles IH to be difplayed, 
and his title to be proclaimed. So refolute a behaviour 
awed the nobility into fubmiffion; and when fotne of them 
demanded to fee the cardinal’s powers, he ordered the crown 
troops and artillery to be drawn out. Behold, faid he, rr.y 
powers, and by them I am refolved to govern, till the king’s 
arrival. With the like vigour he defeated all the attempts of 
the king and qufeen of Navarre , to recover their dominions. 

I 49 J * In the year 149 Barharojja beat the Spanijh fleet which at¬ 
tacked the kiqg of Fez, and then Hr angled that prince, who 
had called him to his afliHance. 

His death. The greater capacity Ximenes (liewed for government, the 

greater was the diHruH of the Flemijh tniniftry ; but Charles 
found it expedient, if not neeeflary, to fend him fuch powers 
as rendered him almoH abfo’ute in Spain ; and he made ufeot 
them with fuch vvifdom and vigour, that when Charles arrived 
in that country, he found the royal authority flourifning, con¬ 
firmed, and refpected. His mother, queen 'Joanna ■, was Hill 
alive at Fordefillas , but Hill under a moll deplorable Hate of 
melancholy, though not of infenubility. As {he was the only 
perfon who could countcradc the cardinal, he removed from 
about her perfon all whom he fufpedfed, and prevailed with 

her ro relifir the honours, and to appear abroad in the drefs,of 
royalty. With all thole,- and many other exalted merits, 
even to the oppofing the pope’s encroachments, Ximenes was 
fo much hated at his mailer’s court, that the latter had fcarce- 
!y fet his foot on the Spanijh fbore before he was poifoned, in 
a trout which had been ferved him up at dinner. Others fay, 
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that his end was haflened by his furprize at having received a 
Hter of difmiffion from all his polls from Charles . We {hall 
not difpute his having received fuch a letter; but when the 
temper and complexion of the man is confidered, if is highly 
improbable that it occafioned his death. The king’s natural 
uncle, the archbilhop of Sdrhgoffa, had been appointed regent 
of Arragon , but had not been able to prevail with the Hates 
there to acknowledge Charles as king. Cbievres made that an 
accufation againft: the archbilhop, and when the latter came 
. 0 C ourt, neither Charles nor his mother would fee him. When 
the ftates of Cajlile met, they were perfuaded, by the bilhop 
oiBadajoz, to trull to their monarch’s generofity for obferving 
their privileges, and to make him a prefent of fix hundred 
thoufand ducats. Their example influenced thofe of Arragon , 
who at laft acknowledged him as king, and likewife pr.efented 
him with a large futn of money. ; 

This generofity of the ftates feems to have had very little Charles 
influence upon Charles , for, to the great difguft: of all true Spa - difgufts 
wards, he font his brother Ferdinand , who was their favourite, the Spa- 
into the Low Countries , and he raifed de Croy , nephew to Chie~ niardsl 
wes, to the archbilhopric of Toledo. He gave his filler, donna 
Leonora , in marriage to the king of Portugal , though he had 
been before married to two of her aunts. In Africa , his 
troops defeated and killed BarbaroJJh , but the fleet he had 
prepared againft Algiers was difperfed by a tern pell. 

axles had juft begun to eftablilh his authority in 
Spain, the imperial thronfc became vacant, by the death of 
his grandfather, Maximilian. Charles was then little more 
than eighteen years of age, but he had already expended im- v . 
menfe fums in gaining a majority among the electors, and we Vo 
have already feen in what manner he fucceded to that dignity. P' 9 b * 
The ftates of Ca/lile and Arragon laid hold, however, of that 
opportunity to claim the performance of their king’s magnifi¬ 
cent promifes, and he was obliged to temporize. The dean Vol. XI. 
of Louvain, now the cardinal bifhop of Tortofa , and after- P* 288, 
wards pope, by the name of Adrian the Vlth, held an aifem? 
bly of the clergy at Barcelona , in confequence of a grant 
made by pope Leo the Xth, of ecclefiaftical tithes__to Charles , 
for carrying on his war againft the infidels, 
proved refractory, being 


When 


The clergy Oppofi- 

inftigated by the nobles, and the tion of his 
king put the government of Valenti a into the hands of the govern¬ 
ing corporations. The nobles made llrong remonftrances ment. 
to Charles upon his conduit. He endeavoured to foothe them, 
andfentthe cardinal of Tortofa to open the ftates ; but as Charles 
rill continued to favour the commons, he could obtain no¬ 
thing from them. After his fucceflion to the imperial crown, 
not only the nobles, but many of the commons, became im- 
meafurably jealous of his authority, and all the arts that 
Charles could employ could not prevent his life from being 
endangered in an infurreirion, which happened at Valladolid, 
a rumour that he was about to embark for Germany , and 

tQ 
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to carry his mother with him. He adjourned the flates ot 
Cajule from place to place, till at laft he extorted from them a 
fubfuly for fupplying his prefent necellities. The ftate of af¬ 
fairs in Germany abiolutcly demanded his prefence there, but 
he was obliged to leave Spain in a very unfettled ftate. ’\ V e 
have already feen the reafons of his paying a vifit to R m - 
the Vlifth, and his minifter in England , from whence, after 
palling the Whitjun holidays, he embarked for Flanders. The 

German hiftory/ during his reign, has been related under its 
proper head, and we are now to follow that of Spain. 

Upon the departure of Charles, all Spain became a feeneof 
confufion, and the people, as well as the nobles, rofe up in 
arms. They were headed by don Juan Padilla , and aiToci- 
ated themfeives by the name of Los Commutieros , or the Com¬ 
moners. They pretended to the queen Joanna, that they had 
affcmbiod together for her defence and fecurity, as the kirn 
her fen, had precipitately left the kingdom. The queen re¬ 
ceived them at Toracfillas , and feemed to be fo uneaiy at the 
ftate of affairs, that the commoners took courage, and re¬ 
moved from about her perfon ail the domeftics who had been 
left her by her fon. Cardinal Adrian , as he was called, then 
acted as viceroy for Charles in Spain , but it was with difficult? 
that he and the royal council efcaped to Burgos , where they 
continued to a£l, as the Commoners did by a like council 
which they cftablilhed at Tordejillas. Charles lent from Fhe¬ 
elers a commiftion for afioclating with the cardinal in there- 
gency, the conftable and admiral of CajUle. Both parties 
now railed troops. Thofc on the fide of the regency were 
commanded by the count de Haro, but the Commoners net 
agreeing about the appointment of their general, they were, 
by Haro, driven out of Tordejillas ; upon which they conti¬ 
nued Padilla in his' command. His wife, donna Minis, o; 
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the turbulent houfe of Pacheco, was the foul of the ini'urger.t;; 
and A-ragor, through the prudence of the archbifhop oi'h;- 
rarejia, was the onlv province in Spain. that was net then 
filled witit blood and commotion. This ferment received lorn: 
abatement by the death of Chi. z rs, who was exceftxvely un- 
txinuiat on account of his avarice. The fceric was now treat- 


- I 


i * 


ponuiai on account or n;s avarice, i ne lcene was now greuL- 
iy changed, it nee the death of Ximenes. Charles had dilre- 
truroed the commoners and the great cities who were now in 

4_ * O m , 

a ms, and the nobles offered to fupport him, provided they 
were rein.filed in their privileges. Charles was not nararrhy 
cfa warn ur to eramv cither toe one or the other, for wh;tar.: 
was fevere.y rep 1 imanded by his old tutor, the cardinal aang:. 
LIa::\ r.oeps wore greatly fuperior to th fc under Pe.y.g 
who cm till a ml of Jr-ril :z , were entire]v routed, and ru- 
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^z , were entirely routed, arur*.- 

the two officers next t-:» 
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h'm in <\-u;an.nd, being taken priibners, were behcadn; tr.: 
nexty. 

Thh f- aftwnble ft verity had a wonderful effect in favour o: 
the royah-C., io that in a inert time, Toledo was the erg 
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j r , 0 f comequence that frood out. The bifhop of Zamora , vour of 
J,j?o by the death of Padilla, added as general of the male-the go- 


contents, was defeated by the army of the regency, under the vernmcnt. 
m-iorof St. ']Johns, and at hit the whole force of the Gaft Hi an 

- /u —- Alcazar of Toledo, which 


nialecontenis was 


fliut 


up in til 


lCl '-‘Its 


was bravely defended by donna Marla. At lad, however, it 
was forced, and (lie was obliged to fly to Portugal. 

The connection between Charles and Henry the VUIth of Cb 
England) received a fevere fhock by the preference the for-returns to 
iaer gave to cardinal Adrian, in railing him to the papacy in- S { a.n. 
fread of IVolfey ; but by the force of large prefents, and dill 
larger promiles, he regained that min liter’s friendlhip, and 
etded matters fo well between him and England , that on the 
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he arrived at Port St. Anderc , in Spain , 
with a hundred and fifty tail of diips, and a confiderable land 
force on board. His prefence overawed the malecontents, to 
whom he feemed to behave very gracioufiy; but by his mode¬ 
ration, he difappointed all parties; for he ordered a general 
pardon to be iflued, with a refervation of not above fourfeore 
the molt culpable infurgents, of whom no more than 
twelve perilous were put to death. The French endeavoured 
to foment the public difeontents of Spain, and were Hill car- 
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or 
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prdence of Charles , at laid redored a face of authority to his 
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government in 


Spa 


for he gratified the dates of Cuftile in 


i_7 I * » 

their molt real on able demands, and they in return p relented 
him with four hundred thou fund ducats. 

We have, in the hi dories of France , Italy and Germany, 
given a full detail of Charles's wars and political connections 


-ope. 


Sp 


Many writers have His fitua- 


blamed him fevercly for his refidence in Spain and employ- tion there, 
inghimfelf in fettling little punctilios among the dates and 
courtiers, when he ouvht to have been at the head of his at- 

" iJ 

mies in Italy and France. The truth is, Charles was difguded 
with the Gentians, who were both poor and refractory. He 
knew that his troops who were to make head againft Francis, 
were commanded by the bed generals in the world, and that 
•t was in Spain alone, where, by his refidence and the con¬ 
formity of his manners with the inhabitants, he could pro¬ 
cure the finews of war. His revenues from America wer 


in¬ 


deed not very confiderable as yet, but thole of his Spanijh 
•ubjects were immenfe; and now that he had gratified the 
wilhes of his people, they were proud to pour them forth at 
his fervice. He had employed the prince of Orange to make 11 ° * 
‘>n irruption into Kavarrc, and the dominions of France had 
been portioned out as we have already feen. 
cd, at the fame 


oc. 


It mud be own- 
time, that Charles left a great deal, perhaps 
too much, to fortune, and his fuccefs in defeating and taking 

pnfoner Francis the Id, was an event whioh he had no reafon 

to 
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to expect, nor can the warmeft advocates of his memory vin¬ 
dicate his treatment of that prince. 

The luftre of Charles feemed to be encreafed by his abfence 
from the great feenes of a&ion. The fophy of Perfia fent 
him a formal embafly, inviting him to an alliance againft the 
Turks , and he married his youngeft fifter, donna Catharine < 
to don Juan, king of Portugal , which feems to have been l 
favourite alliance yvith Charles as well as his grandfather. 
While he remained in Spain , he was a little embarrafled by a 
vifit which the duke of Bourbon paid him, to whom he had pro- 
mifed his fifter, the queen dowager of Portugal in marriage; 
but that princefs difengaged him, by declaring that flic pre- 
and great- ferred Francis , who offered her his hand, to the duke. During 
nc fs. the captivity of Francis , the politics of Henry the Vlllthtooka 

new turn, and, by the advice of JVolfey , he threw his weight 
into the fcale of the holy league, which had been formed by 
the pope and the Italian hates, in favour of France. We have 
related the confequences of that league in more places than 
one of the preceding biftory, to which wc refer our reader?: 
Even when Charles held pope Clement the Vllth his prifoner, 
and was mafter of Rome , he continued to refide in Spain, 
where lie punifhed the Moors of Granada and Valcntiai or 
2527. their infurre&fons. In the fpring of the year 1527, Cham 

introduced a very confiderable alteration in the conftitution of 
CaJ'tile , which he rendered conformable to that of England, 
by allotting feparate houfes to the feveral aflcmblies. He was, 
by this time, married to donna IJabclla of Portugal, though 
fhe, as well as he, was the grand-child of Ferdinand and ljr<* 
holla ; and in May flic was brought to bed of don Philip , at 
Valladolid. 7 'he relation of the tranfaefions, challenges and 
bravades that happened between Charles and Francis , on ac¬ 
count cf the latter not fulfilling the treaty of Madrid , area 
difgrace to hiftory. 

1523. In the year 1579, though the ftates of Cafcile were greatly 

difeontented, yet Charles found himlclf under a necellity of 
His wars going to Italy. A remarkable incident happened before bn 
with the departure. Catalonia, the moft turbulent of ail the SpauiJJ) pro* 
infidels, vinces, had never recognized the fovereignfy of Charles or that 

of his predeceiTors’, in any other quality but that of counts of 
Catalonia. Upon his informing the Catalans that he intended, 
before his departure for Italy, to hold an aflembly of their 
ftates, they lent him a deputation to know whether they 
fhould receive him as emperor or as count of Barcelona. He 
wifely an I we red, that he preferred the laiter before all other 
titles; upon which they voted him a noble fupply. LittiC 
occurs, relating to Spain, that has not been already taken 
notice of during the three following years, excepting his naval 
tranf e’eions His galiics were defeated by the younger Bar- 
haroffa, who continued his ravages on the coafts of Spain ana 
Italy with luch cruelty, that Charles ordered his admiral, Dfflh 
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to dieck them. Doria colle&ed together all the remaining 
lea force of Spain, but found himfelf inferior to the infidels, 
till hevras reinforced by a French fquadron, upon which the 
Turk retired into port, and Doria, after conquering the great- 
eft part of the Morea, returned to Genoa, where he propofed 
to meet the emperor in 1532. . In the mean while, Charles , to x r 3 
eafe himfelf of fome part of the war with the infidels, made a 
ceflion of Tripoli, Malta and Gofa, to the knights of St. "John 
oijcrafalem and he appointed his filler, donna Maria , queen 
dowager of Hungary, to be his governefs of the Low Countries. 

He was then embarrafled by the oppofition which his clergy of 
Spain, headed by cardinal Tavera , archbifhop of Toledo , made 
to the demands of the pope, which they thought, ftruck at 
their privileges; but by his influence at the court of Rome , all 
their fears were removed, and. his holinefs, to {hew his regard 
for Charles, made the archbifhops of Seville and Compoftella 
cardinals. During the abfence of Charles, his emprefs had 
aliembied the Hates of the kingdoms of Cajlile and Leon, 
where every thing palled to the mutual fatisfa&ion of both 
parties, and Charles then prepared to return to Spain, where 
he was very popular. On the 22d of April 1533, he ar- 1533* 

rived at Barcelona, where he was met by his queen and his 
court, and gave audience to the king of Tunis , whom Barba- 
rofa had difpoffefled of his dominions. Charles promifed him 
his affiftance ; but he found his eonquefts in the Morea fo ex- 
penfive to maintain, that after offering them to the pope and 
the Venetians, he fent Doria with a fleet, which brought away 
their garrifons to Sicily. 

In july, Charles prefided with great luff re at Mor-con, where He holds 
he held an affembly of his Hates, who, in confideration of the an affrm- 
great things he had done againft the infidels, voted him all the bly of his 
fupplies he demanded. Charles fupported the high opinion dates, 
they had conceived of him, by the vaff preparations he made 
to fulfill his promife of refforing the old king of Tunis to his 
throne. In this he was afliftea by the king don Lewis of Por¬ 
tugal, and embarking on board a fleet commanded by Doria, 
confifting of an hundred and forty large, and two hundred and 
fixty fmaller, {hips, he landed at Tunis, where Barbara]]a had: 
brought a hundred thoufand men to defend it. He fformed 
the fortrels of Goletta , which was the ftrongeft defence of Tu¬ 
nis, by the intrepidity of the Spanijh infantry, and there feiz- 
ed all his enemies magazines. He then, by the advice of the 
infant of Portugal, and the duke of Aha, marched againil 
Tunis itfelf, defeated, in a pitched battle, the great army of 
BarbaroJJa, and forced that barbarian to fly to Algiers. After 
that, he replaced the king of Tunis on his throne, and obliged 
him to become his tributary ; but he kept poffeffion of Goletta , 
where he left a ftrong garrifon, and then returned to Sicily. 
i liofe glorious actions, which were purfued with a proper 
lpirit, might have been fatal' to the interefts of the infidels, 
had not Francis the Iff, out of the conftant hatred he had for 
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Charlesy become their friend and ally, and fupported them 
with all his power, both by fea and land. This difconcerted 

all the generous plans of Charles , and he found it difficult to 
make head againft his numerous enemies, who pufhed him all 
at once. He roufed the indignation of all Europe againft the 
unehriftian conduct of the French king, but he found in Spain 
the chief refources for fupporting his power. The ftates of 
Caftile , Arragon , Catalonia and Valenti a, voted him liberal Sup¬ 
plies ; and, as if he had been determined to rifk his all againft 
the infidels, he ordered regifters to be made out of all his 
Spanijh fubjects. Happily for him, his French and other ene¬ 
mies were as much exhaufted by the war as he was, and 
means were found out to bring about a truce for ten years, 
in the year 15-.7, the particulars of which are related in the 
preceding parts of this hiftory: On the ift of November he 
held an allembly of the flutes at Leon and Toledo, where he 
made a ftrenuous effort to obtain a fixed and determined re¬ 


venue, by means of an excife, in which he failed, through 
the firm oppofition of his ftates, to whom he gave viiibi 


o 


o 


marks of his difpleafure. Their excufe was, that they wer 
afraid that fuch a method of raffing the revenue would pro¬ 
duce a rebellion : but at the fame time they made him a free 
gift of four hundred and fifty millions of marvedies. After 
this, Charles underwent fome fenfible mortifications from th 
haugbtinefs of the Cqjlilian nobility, and his emprefs dying in 
child-bed in the mean while, added to his affliction. The 
commotions that happened in* Ghent, obliged Charles at laftto 
leave Spain , and it was then he performed .the famous journey 
through France, on that king’s honour. 'This was the more 
extraordinary on both ivies, as Francis had a claim upon the 
inveftiture or the duchy of Milan, for his foil, the duke of 
Orleans \ and as Charles was the molt diftruftful prince alive, 
and had often publicly branded Francis for his treachery. 

Charles , upon his leaving Spain , had nominated the cardinal 

«—• ' \ _ ±.\ „_ 1 ’».:U 
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Mendoza, the Spanijh admiral, who deftroyed or made prifo- 

ners all the infidels. This infult renewed in Cbm les the defire ol 

conquering Algiers, for which he ifined orders to his admi* 

ality, 


vaft pun clu a 


rals and generals. They were obeyed with 
ana Charles having made the beft proviiions he could for the 
tranquillity of his dominions, during his ablence in 1541, ft" 
turned to Italy, and embarked oh board his fleet, though the 
ieafon of the year was then far advanced. This was one of the 
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hundred capital and a hundred fmaller fhip 

thou&nd Spamjb and fr ' , 

Germans , two thouland cavalry and three thouland volunteers, 
befides failors and fupernumeraries of every kind. With this 

vaft armament he belieged Algiers, towards the end of OCto- 
[, er and the famous Hernando Cortez, who had added Mexico 
to his Spanijh empire, f 

ftege was long and unfortunate, through the brave defence 
made by the befieged ; and Charles being afraid that he fhould 
lofe his fleet by the tempefts, which had already deftroyed 
great part of it, reimbarked his army; and thus ended that 
unfortunate and unfuccefsful expedition. 

Upon the return of Charles to Spain, in the beginning of 
December 1542, he found that the French had, during his ab- 
fence, been very bufy in forming alliances againft him; but 
Charles was fo well ferved on the frontiers of France, and in 
the Lozv Countries,- that the French , notwithftanding the pow¬ 
erful efforts they made, obtained but few advantages. Before ‘ v ^ a ” with 
he left Spain, he introduced his fon, Philip , to the llates of Ar~ Fares, 
rqon and Catalonia , who acknowledged him as his father’s 
heir, and prefertted Charles with half a million of ducats. 
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Vah 


Charles 


then, though he was burning with refentment at the ungene¬ 
rous ufage he had-met with from the French during his ab- 
fence, drew up, with wonderful deliberation and fhgaciiy, 
a paper of inftrudtions for his fon, whom he appointed to be 
his regent, but under the direction of the duke of Alva and 
Csbos. t Charles then embarked on board Daria's gallics, and 
landed at Genoa. It was at this time principally, that his 
conduit proved him to be the great captain and politician he 
really was. He fubdued the duke of Cleves, the French king's 
a[!y, and obliged him to renounce his alliance with France . 
He forced his enemy, Francis , to call the Furkijh fleet to iris 
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ployed, lo much to his glory, his Span/J). 

Moorijh king of Frcmecen , to whom he 
liltance, to his dominions. 

. On the 8th of January, 154J, the p_ _.. 

in child-birth of her fon, don Carlos, who was thought after¬ 
wards to have been put to death by his father. Th 
years were fpent by Charles in the affairs of th 
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many vexations he met with, on the part of the pope, and 
the mameful management of . the council of Trent , is faid a t 
this time to have induced Charles to give fome attention to the 
points in difpute between the Roman catholics and the protef- 
tants, from which he imbibed fome notions fo much in favour of 
the reformers, that the yiolent Roman catholics pronounced 
1548. him to be a heretic. Iii 1,548, he fent his nephew, Maxim - 

Han, fon to, his brother Ferdinand ^,king of the Romans , to 
Spain , where he married his daughter, donna Maria , former¬ 
ly betrothed to the duke of Orleans , who was then dead. The 
prince of AJluria , at his father’s requeft, transferred his re¬ 
gency to Maximilian , and then embarked for Italy. His Rate 
his attendance, arid, his behaviour on this occafion, have 
been perhaps too pompoufly and; too minutely defcribed by 
hidorians; his after conduCI, at lead, fuited ill with fo pro- 
inifing an outlet in life, as they describe. ,Upoii his arrival at 
BruJJcis , he prodrated himfelf before his father, and; he was, by 
the ilates of the Loiv Countries , acknowledged as duke of Bra¬ 
bant. It is certain that Philip was a fen according to Charles's 
own heart, and that he had laid a deep plan, in which he 
however mifearried, for leaving him the empire of Germanj. 
In 1551, this tnifcarriage, with feveral others of a political 
kind, determined Charles to fend Philip back to Spain , where 
his hereditary dominions w T ere threatned, by a defeent of the 
Turks , the faithful allies of France. Upon the arrival of the 
prince of AJluria at Barcelona , prince Maximilian and his con- 
fort left Spain , \yhile Charles was making an unequal war 
againd the p rote (rants in Germany , where he. narrowly efcaped 
Vol. IX. Jofing. his liberty. His ; affairs being refettled by the peace of 

PaJJdu , his, dates of Spain furnished him with the means of 
protecting his Jtalian dominions ; but in 1552, the Turks de¬ 
feated his admiral, Doria , by fea. . By this time Charles had 
formed the fcheme of a match between his fon, the prince of 
AJluriaj and Mary , queen of England , and in . order to for¬ 
ward it, had declared the prince king of Naples. Upon Phi¬ 
lip's leaving Spain to go to. England ', the princefs dowager of 
Marries Portugal was appointed regent of Spain.. It is certain, that 
the queen Charles and his fon had the Englijh match fo much at heart, 

that they expended immenfe fums in England to bring it 
about. Philip landed, at Southampton , with a retinue com- 
pofed of the chief Caft Hi an and Arragonian nobility, and attei 
the celebration of the marriage, befent to his father in France, 
four thoufand Spanijh troops who attended him. 

Charles was, at this time, at once the greated and the moft 
unhappy prince in Europe. In Germany he had been thwarted 
in all his fchemes, by his own brother and the princes of the 
empire; the advantages he had gained over France had coir 
him more than they were worth ; he faw daily reafons for 
diftruding the pope and the Italian princes ; the power of the 
Turks was encreafing; and though he fucceeded in the Enghfi 

match, yet the articles of marriage were fuch, that the crown 
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of England was to remain for ever independent on that of Spain» 

The bufy courfe of life which Charles had led, his bodily fa¬ 
tigues and perpetual application to bufinefs, had now rendered 
him infirm, and what was worft of all, he had loft the vigour of 
mind neceflary for fupporting the toils of government. He 
feldom or never opened himfelf to his minifters, and his fif- 
ters, the queens of Hungary and France, were his only confi¬ 
dents. T o them he propofed to abdicate his crown, and retire 
from the world. The encreafing diforder of his affairs in 
Italy, and the fuperiority which the Furki/h marine had ob- 
1 tained in the Mediterranean, confirmed him in his refolution. 

He fent for his foil, the king of Naples , to BruJJels , where, Charles 
in a full court, on the 25th o f Oftober, he refigned to him ail re figns his 
his hereditary dominions in the Lovj Countries and Burgundy , domi- 
as he did the crown of Spain on the 16th of 'January follow- n *ons. 
ing. Writers are greatly divided concerning the motives of W'* IX. 
this refignation, and we have already given our opinion in the P* l22t 

place referred to. 

In the following September , he embarked for Spain , having 
fignified his intention of aivefting himfelf of the imperial au¬ 
thority. He had already fixed on the monaftery of St. Juft us. His re¬ 
in the Vera de Placentia, a moft elegant retreat, for the place treat, 
of his retirement, during the remainder of his life, and fo 
eager was he to reach it, that he fet out for it in a rainy day, 
attended by his fitters, the queens of Hungary and Portugal. 

The natural referve which Charles had always maintained, 
had now rifen to a difguft at the world. Therefore it is idle 
in private hiftorians to pretend to deferibe his words and ac¬ 
tions, during this period of his life, as few could have accefs 
to know them. He ftiut himfelf up, with a few attendants, 
in a little houfe contiguous to the convent, where he often re¬ 
lieved his auftere adls of devotion, by pradfifing turnery and 
other mechanical arts, to which he had a natural genius. 

Itis certain, that the court of Rome, during his retirement, 
thought that he had embraced and pra&ifed fome of the doc¬ 
trines of the reformation; and had it not been for the interpo- 
fiiion of his fon, even his allies muft have undergone difgraee. 

We are entirely ignorant whether he did or did net repent of 
his refignation ; but it is faid, that the penfion he had referved 
for himfelf, which amounted only to two hundred thoufand 


crowns a year, was not very pundhudly paid, and that he was 
ihocked at the little refpect that was paid to him by the Spa - 
m P nobility after his abdication. He died on the 2 i ft of Sep¬ 
tember 1958, and we have already given an account of hi«s 
mue. Before weclofe his hiftory, we muft recount the cala¬ 
mitous events of the female part of his family; for his fitter 
Leonora, queen dowager of France and Portugal, died but a 
Ir'a n i° ,u *' is before him. His lifter, the queen of Hungary, 

died the fame month; and his daughter-in-law, the queen of 
Lngland, furvived him but two months. 
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The abdication of the emperor Charles was no fo oner 
by Fhi ip. known in Spain, than his grand fon don Carlos proclaimed hj s 
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years. He was then on very ill terms with the pone (p r ,.i 
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IV.) who wanted to give the kingdom of Naples to 
prince, but was over-awed by the Spanijb viceroy, the duke of 
Aha. The Spaniards were, at this time, inclined to have 
. entered into an offenfive war with the Moors , who had of late- 

taken Bugia , and had obtained fcvcral other advantages ovc-r 
them ; but Philip reftxained them till he could return to Spain 
in perfon. Notwithstanding the truce, the pope found means 
to engage the court of France in fuch practices as broke it; and 
Vol. XI. the queen of England took her hufband’s part. We have al¬ 
ready feen the events of the war which enfued in the Low 
Countries , and the almoft bloodlefs victory which Philip ob¬ 
tained over the French at St. ghnntin, chiefly by his Engi/]) 
auxiliaries. The peace of Chateau Cam hr efts followed • Tfn 
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petition, by renewing all the terrors of the inquifition, and 

being psefent at the numerous inhuman executions of hc-re- 



His great 


admiral, the duke of Aied/na Sidonta, was completely beaten 


!p 


expeaces. Philip was then receiving immenfe treafures from J merles, 

but he found them infufficicnt for carrying on the vaft projects 
he had in view, and therefore applied to the pope for power to 
tax his Spanifb clergy. 

He raifes Philip was the firft king of Spain , who fixed the reftdcnceof 
a marine, his court at Madrid , near which he laid out incredible luma in 


buildin 


^ the 


’dj cur sal. in fact, Philip learce knew any engine 


of government but money, and he employed it in the moft d> 
teftable purnofes, thofe of endeavouring to root out what he 
called hcrely, both in his own and other dominions. It is un¬ 
certain which he hated moft, the infidels or the proteftants, 
but his bloody persecutions fell the moft heavily on the latter. 


Tin 


he itave 


orders for equipping a ftrong fleet, and for difarming his 
Mei'ifco fubjeds in the kingdom of 'Granada \ but a Itrong 
Iquadron of his fhips under Mendoza , with four thou fund men 
on hoard, foundered in a ftorm at fea, as they were pro¬ 
ceeding to the relief of Oran , which was threatened by die 
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by 


Turks , inverted both Oran and Mazalq 
The count de Alcandete was the govf 

Martin de Cordova of Mazalq 


Their defence was fuch as might have been expected from 
brave officers and men of honour, but the fieges were preffed 
fo furioufiy, that one or both of thofe places muft have been 
taken, had they not been critically relieved by the Spanifh fleet. 

It is not improbable that Philipp at this time, 1563, had the j -g, 
conqu. ft of England in his view. It is certain, that the pro- * • > * 
grefs lie made in railing a marine, was aftonifhing ; and over¬ 
awed both the Turks and Chrijlians. As he was naturally fe- 
vere, he held progrefles through different parts of his kingdom, 
where he put to death and confifcated the ertates of great 
numbers of people, who were aecufed of oppreftlng his fub- 
jeds; and after receiving vart fubfldies from his rtates, he 
ordered all his gallies to be ready the beginning of next year. 

The family of Philip was then weak, he having no legiti- < 

mute fon but don Carlos, who about this time narrowly efcaped t j, e p 0< 
death by a fall down ftairs. He therefore lent for his nephews Countri 


TV 


:(i , Ions of Maximili 
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be educated at his court. In 1564, he made ufe of the vaft ic6a. 
fuperiority he had acquired at lea, in recovering from the 
Moors' the ftrong fortrels of Pcnon de Velez , and about the fame 
time he annexed all his American dominions to the crown of 
Caflile for ever.. But while Philip refided in Spain , he was 
ignorant of the true rtate of his affairs in the Low Countries , 
where the introdu&ion of the inquifition and his cruel maxims Vol. IX. 
cf government had thrown every thing into confufion, as we p. 
have feen in a preceding part of this work. All that Philip 304. J ' 
could be brought to, was to remove his unpopular minirter 
cardinal Gra-rvcHc , who governed his Low Countries under the 

and even 


dutchc's of 


Parena. 


that was done with a view of 


i afterwards fen urging the inhabitants more cruelly. Next year 
the vaft maritime preparations of the Turks, obliged Philip 
to alienable all his fleets, and we have already mentioned the Vol. XI 
interview at Bayonne, where the deftruefion of the proteftants p. 335. 
in France was refolved on. It is, however, remarkable that 
when Philip enforced the very unpopular meafure -or obliging 
his I objects both in Spain raid the Low Countries , to receive 


the decrees of the council of Trart* he did it 
authority alone, whi 
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, at lart, upon 'the Y'ol.VJIL 
luand of Malta, to which Philip fent very powerful fuccours ; p. 153. 
but after the fiege was begun, and likely to prove fuceefsful, 
ihc viceroy of Naples, notwithftanding Philips order to the Siege of 


contrary, withheld the fleet appointed for the relief of Malta, Matt a 
being apprehenflve of the fate of Sicily and Naples. He ven- r.ujed. 
jured, however, at lart to fail, and threw fuch reinforcements 
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Philip began at this time to be uneafy in his own family. 
had educated at the fame feminary his fon the prince of Ajluria 
his natural brother don 'Juan of Aujlria , and Alexander Farnefe 
the young prince of Parma. The firft being difgufted with 
his father’s authority, intended to have efcaped to theism 
Countries , but his fecret was betrayed to Philip by de Silva 
with whom Carlos had entrufted it. Don John made an elope! 
ment from court, with an intention to ferve a campaign againft 
the Turks , but falling ill on the road, he was obliged by Philk 
to return; and the prince of Parma was fent to his mother in 
the Low Countries. Philip continued to a£I independently of 
the pope in ecclefiaftical matters, and in the year 1565, his 
inquifition imprifoned the archbifhop of Toledo ; but pope 
Pius V. obliged Philip to fend him to be tried at Rome. Soon 
after the Turks ravaged the coafts of Naples , and on the 11th 
of AuguJl 1566, Philip's queen was brought to bed of a daugh¬ 
ter, who afterwards diftinguilhed herfelf by the name of Jj‘ a . 
bella Clara Eugenia. One Montigny , an agent from the Lm 
Country malecontents, was then in Spain , where he and I'ome 
of his friends loft their heads for their intrigues with the prince 
of Ajluria. This difeovery exafperated Philip fo much again!! 
the Flemings , that he immediately took the refolution of fend¬ 
ing the ftern duke of Aha , at the head of an army, to root 
out proteftantifm in the Low Countries with fire and fword. 

Philip’s tyranny was not confined to his proteftant fubje&s. 
Ever fmee the recovery of Spain from the Moors , the remains 
of that nation who continued there, went by the name of 
Morifcos , and they embraced to appearance, at leaft, Chrij- 
tianity. The bifhop of Granada fulpe&ed that their conver- 
fion was not fincere, and that they correi'ponded with their 
Moorijh countrymen. He prevailed with the pope to lay his 
fufpicions before Philip , who immediately adopted them as 
certainties, and fent Spinofa , an inflexible bigot, to force the 
Mm fas to leave off their habit, language and manners, and to 
conform themfclves upon pain of extirpation to thofe of 
Spain. The marquis of Mondejar , Philip’s governor of Gra¬ 
nada ^ in vain interceded for the Morifcos , and they feconded 
him with their moft humble reprefentations; but Philip was 
inexorable, and his orders were fo rigoroufly executed, that 
defpair drove the Morifcos into a refolution of revolting. This 
was what Philip both wilhed for and expe&ed, but he did not 
iotefee to what lengths their defpair afterwards carried them. 
The fcheme of their revolt was laid down by one Far ax , Abtn 
Farax , and others; and upon enquiry, they found that the 
country of Alpujarros, and the neighbourhood of Grande, 
could furnifh them with fifty thoufand fighting men. Though 
they proceeded with vaft addrefs and caution, yet the govern¬ 
ment difeovered their pra&ices, but it was with fome difficulty 
that the marquis de Mondejar prevented Granada (the Moorijh 
kingdom of which they wanted to revive) from falling into 
their hands. Upon this difappointment, they proclaimed a 

young 
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young gentleman, don Ferdinand de Valor , king of Granada 
and Cordova, and he took the name of Mohammed Aben Hu- 
K eya. The excefies which the Morifcos were guilty of, after 
they had avowed their revolt, are beyond defcription. The 
reducing them was committed to the marquis de Mondcjar , 
and the marquis de los Velez. The former was inclined to have 
treated them with lenity, becaufe he knew many of them to 
be lincere Chriflians ; but finding that he was fufpe&ed at 
court of favouring them, he proceeded to a contrary extreme, 
for he put them to death without diftindtion. 

Humeya was twice defeated by the marquis de Mondejar , 
and was difappointed in the great expectations he had formed 
of fupport from the Turks and Moors. The two Spani/h ge¬ 
nerals differed in their conduct of the war, and Philip ordered 
don John of Aujlria to command in chief againft the Morifcos. 

The new general proceeded with great caution, and even ad¬ 
mitted of applications from Humeya , whofe father and uncle 
were prifoners at Granada. This correfpondence being difeo- 
vered, the Morifcos began to murmur, at which Humeya was 
fomuch offended, that he was guilty of feveral a£ts of cruelty 
and imprudence, and his fubjedts ftrangled him. They fub- 
Ihtuted in his room one who took the name of Muley Abdallah , 
who defended himfelf with great vigour againft don John and 
the duke of Sefja for many months, fo that, upon the whole, the 
warlafted between two and three years. At laft, about the year 
1570, the king, by the advice of the moderate part of his coun- 
fellors, admitted them to terms, and fuffered them to fettle in 
Cnfile , but not before the war had coft above a hundred and 
twenty thoufand lives. We have carried this hiftory forward, 
in order to preferve the greater continuity in other events. 

The diforders in the Lozv Countries continuing, Philip was Don Car- 
exafperated againft his rebels there as he thought them, to a l os put to 
degree of enthufiafm- He had difeovered that his fan’s ambi- death, 
tion, was to go to Flanders , either to head the infurgents, or 
to fight againft them ; but Philip named the bloody duke of 
Alva for his general, nor could he have pitched upon an abler 
commander. When the duke went to take leave of the prince, 
the latter was fo exafperated at being deprived of the command, 
that had he not been withheld by force, he would have ftabbed 
him with his dagger; and from that moment we may date the 
prince’s ruin, to which his own perverfe difpofition did not a 
little contribute. His real hiftory is however dark. The 
auftere difpofition of his father, probably drove him into vio¬ 
lent meafures, for it is certain that he wanted to form connec¬ 
tions both with the German princes and the Spani/h grandees, 
and the latter laid his letters before his father. It has been 
faid, that the prince was in love with the archdutchefs Anne of 
AifU ' ta\ but we have not been able to difeover how he could 
have any idea of her peri'on but by report, or from a picture. 

Be this as it will, it is certain that the prince had made dif- 
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portions to leave Spain 9 when on the 18th of January 15^ 
his father, attended by his guards and fome of his nobles, en¬ 
tered his apartment, fecured his arms and papers, and put his 
perfon under arreft, while the prince exclaimed againfc his 
ir.ajefty’s feverity. He immediately laid before the public a 
detail of what he had done, and the prince died foon after; 
but the manner of his death is varioufly related. Some fay 
that by the king’s order he was tried by the incjuifition, and 
condemned to death, and that four flaves entering his room, 
confined his hands and feet, while the fourth ftrangled him. 
It has been afferted, that while the prince was ftruggling for 
his life, the executioner defired him to have patience, becaufe 
all he was doing was for his good.. Others transfer that fay¬ 
ing to- his father when he put him under arreft; and fome 
Spanijh writers affirm, that he died of a furfeit by \~ a J — ’ 
of cold water. The gloomy chara&er of Philip 
the fevereft prefumptions. 

Ifabella , when fhe was in th 
considered by the public a- . 
heightened their difcontents. 


The 


of Philip 


Ifabella dead, when Philip 


4 uJl 

her father, had destined for his fon. 


The emperor took that 


opportunity to advife Philip to moderation, efpecially in the 
Low Countries ; but though all advice of that kind was re¬ 
jected, the marriage was concluded and conlummated, upon 
the bride’s arrival in Spain. 

The reduction of the Ivhrifcos in Spain , left Philip at liberty 
to enter into the holy league againft the Turks 111 the year 
1571; and in the places referred to, we have already given a 


i 

John of Aujl 


panto 


The 


which were exceflive on that account, were encreafed by the 
birth of an infant, don Ferdinand. The victory of Lepanlt 
was more fplendid than advantageous to the league. The 
allies, as ufual, differed among themfelves ; and thus the year 
1572 paffed without improving that blow. Inftead of that, 
the new Turkifn admiral Ulucciali, repaired his mafter’s marine 
in a furprifing degree. Charles IX. was perfuaded to with¬ 
draw from the confederacy, and Philip began to grow tired of 
the vaft expence attending it, while he w;as daily lofing 


ground in the Loiv Countries. 


John 


poft of admiral; but fuch were the differences that prevailed 

. » . PC J TJh/r .- 


among the other officers, that don John did not attack Vluc- 
ciali , though they threw the blame upon his backwardnefs and 
the anDrehenfions Philip was under, with regard to the defigns 

an his own dominions. The jealoufies be¬ 
ta 
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was; 


but the affection and treatment he met with from the jealous of 
emperor Charles , and Philips make it probable that file muft don John. 
have been a perfonage of high diftin&ion. He had been bred 
up under a nobleman, Hpuixada , and he had confidered him and 
his wife as his father and‘mother. The ftriking refemblance 
between him and his father Charles , (though don John's perfon 
was much handfomer) his valour and other great qualifications 
rendered him highly, reipedled by the Spaniards , and he 
thought that illegitimacy was no bar to' royalty, fo that he 
entered into a fecret correfpondence with the pope for his 
friendfhip with Philips for declaring him a fovereign prince 
either of Genoa or Tunis. We have already feen in what man- Vo!. X. 
nerhis hopes of the latter were baulked. Philip fufpected his p. 286. 
ambition, and that his fecretary Juan dc Soto favoured it; 
upon which he removed the latter to the fuperintendency of 
the fleet, and fupplied his place about his brother’s perfon with ib'd. 
Ejcovado , whom he thought to be more tractable. Upon the 
conclufion of the peace between the Turks and the Venetians , 

Philip orderc 
John, after taking 

cited Philip , that he fhould hold it with the title of king, a 
requeft which he artfully evaded. It is not eafy to account for 
the indulgence which Philip obferved to his brother after this 
flagrant difeovery of his ambition. He even hinted his willing- 
nels to gratify him, but that he was unable to fupport him 
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cd don John to take and demolifh Tunis . 
:aking it, fortified it, and the pope adlually 


Don 

folli- 


gainft the whole force of the Turks , which was ready to fall 
upon his new conquefts in Africa. 

The truth is, that Philip by this time was in fact a bank- who f 
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nv 

its 


nipt, notwithftanding the incredible treafures he received from mac j e n 0 - 

Atnerica , and the vaft fums he railed in Spain. He gave pen- vernoruf 
fions and appointments to the Englifo , Scotch , and Iri/h, who t j ie J,.. 
were difaffected to queen Elizabeth's, government. The ex- Count; 
pences of his Low Country , Italian and African wars, were 
aftonifhing; and he in a manner fupported the Auflrian and 
imperial court in Germany , befides paying great fubfidies to the 
French Roman catholics and the northern courts. As he had 
forefeen, the Turks in the year 15 "4, recovered Tunis , and 
altnoft all that they had loft in Africa , where they only kept 
Mazalquivir. Don Juan was then in Italy , and unable, partly 
through the bad weather, and partly through the backward- 
nefs of the Spanifo viceroys, to prevent the progrefs of the • 

Turks; fo that under pretence of laying before Philip the true 
ftatc of his affairs, he obtained leave to return to Spain . He 
there importuned Philip to be declared infant of Cajlile , and 
his lieutenant general in Italy. Philip evaded both requefts by 
plaufible pretexts, and upon the death of don Lewis dc Requi- 
Jens , he appointed him to the government of the Low Coun¬ 
tries. Don '■ 
other nartic 
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feaion, and he left him fo much at large by his inflations, 
that he was tied down to nothing, but the not granting liberty 
of confcience to the proteftants. 

About this time, the famous Muley Moloch had driven his 
brother Mohammed, from the throne of Fez and Morocco. Philip 
was fo much difpleafed with the {late of his affairs in Africa , 
that when Mohammed applied to him for afljftance, he refufed 
to be concerned in the difpute ; but he privately fent over a 
dexterous minifler to enquire into the flate of affairs in Africa, 
and to make his report accordingly. Before that could be 
done, Mohammed had applied in like manner to Philips ne¬ 
phew, don Sebajlian, king of Portugal , a prince of unbounded 
but inconfiderate courage, who undertook to affifl him. Philip 
hearing of his nephew’s rafhnefs, endeavoured to difluade him 
by laying before him the informations he had received con¬ 
cerning the great power of Muley Moloch , who was fupporttd 
by the furies , and he even gave Sebajlian a meeting to difluade 
him from his purpofe ; but Sebajlian told him he had gone too 
far to retradl. Before they parted, however, Philip promifed 
that if the Titrkijh fleet uid not put to fea that year, he would 
fend him fome aififtance. Inflead of that, being apprehenlive 
that the “Turks might feize the kingdom of Morocco, he con¬ 
cluded a private treaty with Muley Moloch, and a truce with 
the Turks for three years, but in the intermediate time, he re¬ 
newed his inflances, but all in vain, with don Sebajlian , to 
lay afide his expedition. The unhappy youth proceeded in it, 
and landing in Africa, a battle followed, which was fatal to 
three fovereign princes. Don Sebajlian loft the battle, and 
was killed; as wa % Mohammed-, and Muley Moloch died of a 
fever, juft as victory had declared in his favour. 

It appears that Philip was, at this time, under a mofl unr 
happy ftate of mind. His natural fufpicion was revived and 
encreafed by the conduct of don John, whole fecretary, Efco- 
vado, after various attempts to poifon him, was, by the imme¬ 
diate direction of Antonio Perez, but by the exprefs order of 
Philip, murdered in theftreetsof Madrid. This afTaffination, 
with the death of don John of Aujtria, not without fufpicion 
of poifon, created a great ferment in Spain. It was thought, 
and there is fome colour for it, from the conduct of queen 
Elizabeth, that don John afpired to her hand in marriage, and 
that Efcovado managed the correfpondence, which was far 
from being difeouraged on her part. It is however more pro¬ 
bable, that Philip's real ground of difpleafure with don John, 
lay in the advances made by the latter to become the hufband 
of Mary queen of Scots, whom the Roman Catholic party in 
England confidered as their queen, and who undoubtedly was 
Elizabeth’s prefumptive heir. Whatever may be in this, the 
fecretary Perez , who was a vain weak man, fell himfelf under 
Philip’s fufpicion, for having too intimate connexions, both 
perfona! and political, with the princefs of Eboli, Philip’s mif- 

and both of them yvere put under arreft, but were foon 
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after fet at liberty, and Perez was reftored to his fun&ions as 
fecretary. But we are now to attend the great fcene that 

nnened in Portugal. 

Upon the death of don Seba/lian , in 15785 bis uncle, car- Affairs of 
dinal Henry , took that crown, notwithftanding the remon- Portugal , 
ftrances of Philip, who feared that he inclined to marry, 
made a party at the court of Rome againft that event, and 
jiavino- concluded a peace for twenty years with the king of 
Morocco, he took meafures for not being disappointed in that 
fucceifion by the duke of Braganza , who was married to the 
late king of Portugal’s fifter, and who had a fon. Upon the 
death of the cardinal king, Philip refolved to aflfert his right to 
Portugal by arms, and though the duke of Alva was then in 
difgrace, and a prifoner, he employed him to be his general 
in that expedition. Don Antonio , the prior of Crato, natural 
fon of don Lewis, oppofed him ; and a great party among the 
Portv.guefe proclaimed him king. The duke of Alva , though in 
a manner in chains, entered Portugal with .an army, and twice 
defeated Antonio , who, notwithftanding fome fuccour he re¬ 
ceived from France and England , was obliged to leave Portugal 
which the duke of Alva in a few days reduced to abfolute fub- 
jeclion. The infant Ferdinand was now dead, and Philip 
caufmg his eldeft fon don Diego, to be recognized as his fuc- 
cefior, proceeded to take poffeflion of his new kingdom ; but 
he loft his queen at Badajoz , when fhe was no more than 
thirty-one years of age. He foon found that the crown of 
Portugal was lined .with thorns. Though he foftened the 
Severity of his natural temper, by palling an a 61 of grace upon 
his acceffion, he perceived that he could not gain over any 
one Pcrtuguefe nobleman, who could be of fervice to him, but 
by bribing him with vaftfums, and which, though that crown 
was then rich by the Eajl India trade, rauft have more than Vol. IX; 
exhaufted its revenues. The demands of the dutchefs of p. 379. 
Braganza , who pretended to be regent of the kingdom, were 
Hill more exorbitant, and the exiled king don Antonio , having 
taken refuge in France , the queen mother and her party there 
furniftied him with a confiderable armament to put him in 
pofieflion of the Azores iflands, and to intercept the Spani/h 
plate fleet. The armament was defeated by Philip's admiral, 
the marquis of Santa Cruz , who without any fcruple treated all of which 
the French who fell into his hands as pirates, even men of qua- Philip be- 
lity as well as others, there being then no declared war be- comes 
tween Philip and.the French king. During this uncomfortable king, 
tefidence in Portugal , Philip loft his fon Diego , and the infant 
don Philip was recognized as his fucceflor. His old fervant 
2nd general, the duke of Alva, died about the fame time. All 
Philip's condefcenfion could not render him popular in Portu- 
and leaving the cardinal archduke Albert his.regent there, 
he returned to his magnificent palace of the Efcurial. 

The years 15^3 and 1584, were employed in reducing the 1583. 
Azores, which the marquis of Santa Cruz effected, but exercifed 1 5 84, 
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great cruelties upon Antonios party. o _ 

folvesona the duke of Savoy and Philip's daughter, the infanta Cath„. 
.war with was celebrated with great ftate. Philip , amid ft all his feemii 
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giory, remained miferable and unhappy on his throne. He 
could not bring the ftates of his kingdom into the fubjecti 0n 
he defired, and the pain which his family misfortunes g avt . 
him, was the more acute, through the efforts he made to con- 
real it. He had prohibited the Dutch from all commerrr 
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greateft mortification, however, aroie from th 
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globe. Philip conlidered it as a point of confidence as 
well as of intereft, to reduce thofe daring heretics, and he had 
for fome years taken a refolution of employing his credit end 
power in the conqueft of England. Before his prepu:„:hn 5 
could be in readinefs, he ftooped fo far from his irate, :<ro 
fuffer his general, the prince of Parma, to amufe Eliza!,:!'} 
minifters with various interviews and propofalsfor peace in the 
Low Countries. Cardinal Granvelle is by lame, and the prince 
of Parma by others, accufed of encouraging Philip to invade 
England ; but they were both of them men of too great difcern- 


ment 


however they 


mi "nt 


1588 


behave after they found their mailer abfolutely determined 
upon it. If Philip required counfellors on this occasion, it is 
more than probable that he found them in the Ro?nan catholic 
fugitives, who had been driven from England. 

After every thing was in readinefs for the failing of the 
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his invin- Groyne. By the moft modeiate accounts, it con filled of the 
cible ar- following particulars, viz. nineteen thoufand two hundred and 
mada, ninety foldiers, eight thoufand three hundred and fifty failors, 

two thoufand and eighty galley Haves, and two thoufand fix 
hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. Nothing that could 
contribute to the i'uccefs of this expedition, was wanting for 
the accommodation of this prodigious armament, which fome 
fay was much larger than we have reprefented it, and it un¬ 
doubtedly coft Philip ten millions fterling in equipping it. It 
was to have been commanded by the marquis de Santa Cm, 
hut he dying juft as it was ready to faih^the duke of Mdvm 

of Permit 


Sidonia 


■> 


appointed in his ftead. The prince 


was ordered to make preparations for co-operating wirh the 

fleet, and for making a defeent upon England ; but lie had 
no opportunity of embarking. The elements early declared 
themfelves againft the Spaniards , fo that it was the laft day of 
yfuly before they came in fight of the Englijl) coaft- The 
fecond in command was Rica Ido, an able Teaman ; hut alltne 

courage and (kill of the invaders, availed them but little again# 
fupenor fhill npd t«»#■!o-mnnt nf t-Vi** /?vi/r/i/?i o^tnifnls and of¬ 
ficers. The latter 

flormy weather, which continued all the time of the exp 


1 judgment of the Englijh admirals ar.uol 
managed their fhips better, efpecially in 
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and confided in little 


five different engagements happened, in which the Spaniards 
were defeated, and at lad, the elements completed the ruin of 
this invincible armada, as the Spanijh vanity affeCted to call it. 

They pretended, upon their return to St. Andero , that they 
loft no more than thirty-two capital fhips, and ten thoufand 
one hundred and eighty-five men. The lofs of the Englijh 

was too inconllderable to be mentioned, 

more than a fmall frigate commanded by one Cox. 

The behaviour of Philip , on this trying occafion, has been and attack 
varioufly reprefented : fome fay, that it was magnanimous ; Spain. 
and others, that it was peevifh. However that may be, he 
ffeneroufly relieved the wretched remains of his fea and land 
forces who returned to Spain , and even condoled with the 
duke of Medina Sidonia , upon the mortification he had under- 

The avarice of the Englijh commanders prevented their 
the heft of the corsfiernation of the Spaniards after 


gone 
making 


this defeat. Elizabeth gave leave to Drake and Norris to affift 
don Antonio , and they took and plundered the Groyne ; but this 
occafioned fuch a lofs of time, that they failed in the main ob¬ 
ject of their expedition, which was againff Lijbon , where they 
found the Spaniards fo well prepared to receive them, that they 
were obliged to reimbark ; but they carried off with them im~ 
menfe plunder, and did incredible damage to the enemy. 

We have, in the hiftory of France , related the great concern Affairs of 
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which Philip took in fupporting the catholic league there, and France. 
the pain's he was at to fix that crown upon the head of his 
daughter donna Clara Eugenia. He was fo fanguine in his 
hopes of fucceeding, that he even ruined his affairs in the Low 
Countries , by ordering the duke of Parma more than once to 
march to the afliftance of the league. In the year 159?, Philip 
renewed his perfecution of Perez , on account of Efcovada s 
murder, and he is faid to have ordered him to be put to the 
u Perez was an Arragonian , and finding means to efcape, 
he threw himfelf under the protection of the flates of Arragon . 

The inquifition, or rather, the king refentcd their refcuing 
him from his hands, and feveral infurrections happen 
which the Arragonians behaved with fo much fpirit, that he 
eleaped to Bearn , and from thence to France and England , 
where he lived and died detefted and defpifed by all parties, 
for that levity and treachery which debafed his abilities. Phi - 
hpi however, was not of a difpofition to flip that opportunity 
tor cxtinguifhing the liberties of Arragon. He ordered donlnfurrcc- 


l 


in 


Alsnjo Vargas, to take pofiemon of SaragoJJa 


with 


an army, tions 


2 nd being favoured by the nobility, he If ruck off the head of 
the chief joffice of Arragon, and put the duke of Villa Her- 
m: I a i with the count de Aranda , under arreft, for having fa- 
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was afterwards wrecked. In 1592, the troubles of Arragon 
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broke out afrefh. Many of the natives took refuge in Bearn 
and were encouraged to make new attempts in favour of their 
privileges; but being betrayed, the chief of them were capi¬ 
tally punifbed, and their privileges aboliflied ; fo that P/£ 
became as abfolute there as in any other part of his domi- 
nions. 

Philip, as we have feen in the hiftory of France , was bufied 
till the year 1594, in his intrigues and efforts to procure the 
futccffion of that crown for his daughter; but all was to no 

" The Turks, that fame year, carried their ravages 
through th,e coafr of Calabria, and Henry IV. of France , de¬ 
clared war againft Spain. An incident happened at this time, 
that though of a very improbable nature, gave Philip g reat 
di(quiet. An Augttjline friar, one Michael, who by his poftas 
confefTor about court, had all opportunities of knowing every 
thing about the royal family of Portugal, prevailed with one 
Gabriel SpinoJ'a , a paltry cook, to perfonate the late don Sdd 


ft Li 




the fellow, that he impofed upon 


Michael fo artfully inftru&ed 


furnifh 


Aitji 


to make his appearance in the world in his new affirmed cha- 

but in difpoftng of fome jewels fhe had given him, he 


raster 


was fufpecfed, apprehended, and put to the rack, as was his 
inftrudior, and both of them conieffing their guilt, fuffered 
death. As to donna Anna, fhe fpent the reft of her days in 
rlofe confinement to her cloifter 
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year, the Englijh, under the earl of EJJex and lord Howard , 
executed their expedition to Cadiz , in which they defeated the 
Spaniards by fea, deftroyed their fleet, took and plundered 
that city, and carried off an immenfe treafure. Philip might 
have prevented that difgrace, had he not now been broken by 
age, and difpirited by misfortunes ; but he repaired his marine 
under don Martin de Padilla, with a view of making another 
defeent upon England. This fleet likewife was either wrecked 
or driven back into the ports of Spain by tempefts; but Philip 
was favoured by the mifunderftandings which fprung up among 
the Englijh officers, both by fea and land, which prevented the 
Spanijh fleet, laden with ten millions of dollars, from falling 
into their hands. We have already mentioned the peace of 


p. 418 


great a< 5 Tions of his life. As he had again and again fignified 
his intention, that the cardinal archduke Albert fhould marry 

his daughter Ifabella ; that prince refigned his cardinal’s hat, 

and likewife the archbifhopric of Toledo , and then receivcdtte 

homage of the ftates of Brabant as their fovereign. But Philip. 

was now on his death-bed, and he expired on the 13th of 

September* 
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September , at the Efcurial , in the feventy-firft year of his age, 
and the forty-fecond of his reign, in 1598. We need noten- 1598. 
large upon his character in this place, having already ex¬ 
ited the fubje&. Somewhat, however, remains to be faid 
of his private chara&er. He could dilfemble all his feelings, 
by appearing untouched at the moft calamitous events of his 
reign. He was much readier to give audience to his peafants 
than to his nobility, whom he always treated with great ftate- 
linefs, excepting they were ecclefiaftics. He was low in fta- 
, ture, but well made. He confidered religion as a great po¬ 
litical engine in the hands of a prince ; for we find him often 
differing with the church of Rome , when his temporal interefts 
were concerned. With him government was no other than a 
great machine, which performed all its operations by money 
and arms, for even religion was to be fupported by the latter ; 
of the former he was fo lavifli, that his wars in the Netherlands 
alone, coft him 564,000,000 ducats. 

Philip II. was fucceeded by his fon, the third of that name, Succeeded 
and one of the earlieft aftions of his reign, was his railing his by Philip 
favourite, the marquis of Denia , to the dignity of duke of ill. 

Lima , and appointing him his firft minifter. Philip con¬ 
firmed the ceffion of the Low Countries to his filter the infanta, 
who had been married to the archduke Albert , and ratified 
the peace of Vcrvins with France. Having relblved in his 
father’s life-time to efpoufe the archdutchefs Margaret , of the 
Gratz branch of the Aiiftrian family; {he was brought to 
Spain by the archduke Albert , with the greateft pomp and 
magnificence. It was not long after the celebration of this 
marriage, before the duke of Lerma became unpopular by his 
haughty manners, but in foreign affairs his counfels were mo¬ 
derate, and upon the return of the archduke Albert to the 
Low Countries , he received from Philip full powers to con¬ 
clude a peace with England. Philips in the mean while, fe- Vol. Xf. 
cretly perfifted in fpiriting up the duke of Savoy again!!: the p. 424. 
French king; and the count de Fuentes> then governor of Milan , o 
having railed a great army to fupport the marlhal Biron’s con- 
fpiracy againft Henry IV. all Europe was alarmed, till it was 
undeceived by the execution of that general, which dalhed all 
his intrigues in pieces. Tiiis conduct towards France , was 
fimilar to that which Philip held towards England. He was 
weak enough to believe that his father had a right to the 
crown of England? by a real or pretended difpofition of Mary 
queen of Scots in his favour, by his marriage with Mary queen 
of England, and even by his defeent from the houfe of Lan- 
eajler. Philip II. had made over thofe ridiculous claims to his 
daughter the infanta Ifabella , and (he transferred them to her __ 
brother Philip III. who, by the duke of Lertna's advice, en- ” e 
deavoured to make them good by fupporting a rebellion in P 0 ^? ar f~ 
bpdand. This likewife mifearried, as did all'o a fcheme for ^ c ^. 10n In 

Perm's furprizing Marfeillss. Part of Farid’s army was then Ireland. 

put 
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1601. put on board Dona’s fleet, who in 1601, was unfuccefsfu] in 

an attempt he made againft Algiers. 

A peace It was eafy to fee from the proceedings of Philip , that he 

followed the maxims of his father, though he was far inferior 
to him in his political abilities. Though he received a virtu¬ 
ous education under the archbifhop of Toledo , and had natu¬ 
rally no immoral principles ; yet he was warped by his mini¬ 
fter, and his bigotted clergy made him believe, that it was 
lawful to obtain good ends by wicked purpofes. Upon the 
acceflion of James 1 . to the crown of England , Philip's mini- 
flers, well knowing how much it was the intereft of Henry 
IV. of France , to humble the houfe of Aujlria , fent a pompous 
bafly to compliment him, and to allure him of their mailer’s 
pacific difpofitions towards England. James was far from 

1604. being inaccefiible on that head, and in 1604, the con liable of 

Cajlile, then the greaieft fubjech in Spain y was nominated to 

Vol. IX. treat of a definitive peace. By way of preliminary, t\vz Spa¬ 
niards demanded that England Ihould have no communication 
with the United Provinces , and that Janies fhould deliver up 
the cautionary towns in the Low Countries , upon his receiving 
the fums for which they were pledged. The Englijh miniftry 
refufed to comply with thefe demands, uniefs the Spaniards 
would agree that their mailer’s fubjecls fhould have a free trade 
to their dominions in America. Though neither party receded 
from their demands, yet drill the treaty went on, and was con¬ 
cluded in the beginning of Augitjj to the great credit of 
Philip's minifter, to whom it was neceflary, and to the no lei’s 
reproach of the Englijh , who, by Handing out, might have 
obtained much better terms. This peace with England , left 
Philip at liberty to continue his differences with Henry IV. 
and while the Spaniards were making rejoicings for the con- 
clufion of the treaty with England , their queen was 

1605. to bed of a prince, don Philip , on the 8th of April ifc;. 

War con- The war in the Netherlands Hill continued, and the duke of 
tinued in Lenna became fenfible that he could not maintain himfclf 
the Low againft the univerfal odium of the people, without retrenching 
Countries . his mailer’s expences, which in the Netherlands alone, amount¬ 
ed annually to above three millions and a half of ducats, in 
fupporting a war from which the crown of Spain could in no 
event derive any advantage, but which yearly multiplied its 
lofles and difgraces. Add to this, that the fums expended upon 
fpies, and to keep up differences in foreign courts, and tor the 
fupport of the German branch of the houfe of Aujlria , was 

ftill very great, and the intereft paid for money borrowed in 

the late reign, was intolerable. Thofe burdens diftreffed the 
finances of Spain , though tire incomes from America exceeded 
thofe of the late men, and it Was found expedient to call an 
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ro f e they made feveral excellent regulations of the coinage, 
fo as to retain their filver money at home, and the minifler 
before the end of the year i 6 o 3 , by concluding a truce for 
twelve years in April 1609, laid the foundation of a definitive 
treaty with the Hates general. By the treaty of truce, Philip 
acknowledged the Hates of the United Provinces* to be an in¬ 
dependent people. 

$p a in, encreafed the clamour againit the mimiter, who w 
forced to turn the attention of the nation to another objedt. 


2CC 


1608. 

1609. 


This 


The Moors 


Moors or Morifcos , as they were called, of his kingdom a expelled 
fettlement in Spain , after the fupprefiion of their rebellion. Spain. 
This indulgence was difagreeable to the clergy, and purticular- 


Valcntia 


Philip 


in matters of religion did not adopt the maxims of his father, 
for with him it was a point of confcience to do whatever his 
clergy preferibed. They propofed an expulfion of all the 


f Sp 


Moors of Aft 


to invade Spain , where they were to be joined by fifty thoufand 
Spanijh Moors. This reafon of Hate, was backed by others of 
religion, which reprefented the Moors as incorrigible infidels, 
and as being likely to corrupt the morals and principles of the 
Sf>aniJJ)Cbrtftians. The nobility of the kingdom, efpecially thofe 
of Valcntia, vigoroufly remonHrated againH this refolution, and 
Ihewed that no part of the accufation had any foundation, ex¬ 
cepting that of infidelity, which they very properly obferved, 
was owing to the indolence and ignorance of the clergy. 
Philip was deaf to thofe remonflrances, and on the 7th of 
Septernher 1609, he figned an edi< 5 l for the expulfion of the 


of Valentia 


s 


for 


expelling them out of all other provinces of Spain. The 
wretched people endeavoured to oppofe this edi£t by two at¬ 
tempts they made, but they were fupprefied, and the heads 
they had chofen under denomination of kings, were put to 
death. By the execution of thofe edi&s, Spain loH eight 
hundred thoufand indufirious inhabitants, and yet was far 
from being cleared of the Moorijh blood. Many infants were 
retained and bred up in the Chrijlian religion, but we>'p Hp- 
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and this gave a handle for the clergy to exult for their having 
advifed the meafure. 

We have already mentioned the murder of Henry IV. to y 0 l. 
which the miniflers of Spain are faid to have been no Hrangers; p, 43 
but of this, there is no certainty. The duke of Lerma feemed y 
to be greatly concerned at the event, and immediately refumed- 
fhe propofal of a match that had been made between the eldeH 
infanta of Spain , and the young French king. In this, the 


danger of 


« 


the 
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the perfon of the queen confort, on whom the chief hopes of 
the German intereft, in Spain, then refted; but fhe died on 
the 3d of October 1610, not without the ftrongeft fufpicionof 
her having been poifoned by her favourite Calderona, who was 
the duke of Lerma’s favourite lilcewife. The deteftation of 
the Spaniards for this man, arofe to the ridiculous charge of 
his being an enchanter. On the death of the queen confort 
the double marriages, which had been long in agitation be* 
tween the courts of Spain and France, were declared. The 
duke of Maine demanded, for his mafter, the infanta at the 
court of Madrid, as did the duke of Paftrana, the princefs If. 
abella, lifter to the French king, for Philip prince of djluna, 

and both marriages were celebrated. But however convenient 

they might have been for the minifters of both kingdoms, 
they certainly weredifagreeable to the people, whofe indigna¬ 
tion, however, was alleviated by the arrival of a plate fleet 
from America, with eleven millions of ducats. 

This immenfe treafure aflifted the Spaniards in completing 
their defigns in Italy, as the reader will fee in the hiftory of 
that country, where their friendfhip, or rather their neutrality, 
was of great fervice to the pope. The duke of Savoy, the Ve¬ 
netians, and the great duke of Tufcany, faw this with great 
concern, without being able to prevent it. The duke of 
Lerma outwitted the French in another capital meafure, 
which was that of amufing the court of England. Philip even 
gave fome intimations to James, that he would demand his 
daughter, the princefs Elizabeth of England, in marriage; but 
that proposition being impracticable, through the difFerenceof 
their religions, {he was married to the elector palatine, and 
the Spanijl) minifter fecretly propofed a match between Henry 
prince of Wales , and the infanta donna Maria, his mailer’s 
lecond daughter. The advantages thrown out by the Spani¬ 
ards, as attending this match, entangled 'James, and on the 
death of the prince of Wales, the propofal was renewed in fa¬ 
vour of his brother Charles. Nothing could exceed the difli- 
muiation of the Spanijh minifters on this head, if they were 
not fincere in the match. We have already, in the hiftories of 
France and Italy, given a full account of the conduit of the 
Spaniards in Italy, which makes a capital figure in this reign. 
The unpopularity of the duke of Lerma in Spain, though he 
feems to have fupported the glory of his mafter with great 
fpirit, encouraged the duke of OJfuna, who was governor of 
Naples, to perfue very dangerous fchemes, even to the render¬ 
ing himfelf the independent fovereign of that kingdom; for 
which purpofe he held correfpondence, both with the Furls 
and the French duke Lefdegnicres. He, at the fame time, was 
to have fupported the marquis of Bedmar ’s confpiracy againft 
Venice. The marquis of Villafranca, governor of Mdah 
about the fame time feized the caftle of Verceil, and threatneo 
to conquer all Savoy, but without giving any umbrage to the 
Spanijh miniftry, who replaced the duke of OJJima by the car- 
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dinal de Borgia , and recalled the marquis of Bedmar. The 

ogrefs of the marquis of Villafranca againft Savoy , was like- 
wife interrupted by a peace, concluded under the mediation of 

f ran ce ], between that duke and the court of Madrid ; which 
at the fame time compromifed all differences with the Vene¬ 
tians, and difavowed the marquis of Bedmar 's proceedings. 

A domeftic fcene, diftincft from thofe foreign ones, we have Difgrace 
already reprefented in other parts of our hiftory, now pre- of the 
fents itfelf, The duke of Lerma had ftrong natural parts, if duke of 
he was not a firft rate genius. He perceived that the king’s Lerma . 
perfonal regard for him was apt to be fhaken by every public 
misfortune that happened, and he fought to fecure himfelf in 
his pofleffion of power by a family intereft, which might de¬ 
fend to his pofterity. • He introduced his fon, the duke of 
Uzcda, to the king, with whom he foon became a private fa¬ 
vourite, through the fimilarity there was between the very 
moderate parts of both. He placed a monk, one Aliaga , 
whom he thought he could truft, about the king’s perfon, as his 
confeffor; but he introduced to the prince of AJiuria , his ne¬ 
phew, the count of Lemos , a m2n of fuperior abilities, whom 
hedefigned to fucceed him as firft minifter. Thofe precau¬ 
tions ruined the duke of Lerma ’s intereft with his mafter. His 
fon and the monk confederated together, and procured the 
removal of the count of Lemos , who was faithful to his un¬ 
cle, from the poft he held about the prince’s perfon, and prac- 
tifed fo upon the weaknefs of Philip himfelf, that he was 
difmiffed from all his employments on the 4th of Ottober 
1618; but the duke of Lerma , to ftielter himfelf from farther 
perfecutions, had before that time procured a cardinal’s hat 
from the pope. His brother, who had been made archbifhop 
of Toledo, died foon after, and the king gave that rich bifhopric 
to the infant, don Ferdinand , though not ten years of age. 

We are now to confider the duke of TJzeda as firft minifter Death of 
to Philip. He advifed his mafter to make a tour into Portugal , Philip the 
where great difcontents prevailed among the people, who ex- jnd. 
ceeded the Spaniards themfelves in riches, magnificence and 
luxury. His behaviour in Portugal did him vaft fervice 
with that nation ; but the more he looked into his affairs, 
upon his return to Madrid , he was the more ftruck with me¬ 
lancholy apprehenfions of the confequences, both in Italy 
and Germany. The vaft fupplies of money he received from Vol. IX, 
America , enabled him to fupport the Gertnan rights of the p. 14^ 
houfe of Au/bia againft the ele&or palatine, who was defeated iff feq. 
at the battle of Prague in 1620, entirely by his means, and 162c. 
the Spanijb monarchy feemed to be regaining its luftre every 
where, when the death of its king, don Philip the Illd, hap¬ 
pened, on the 15th of March 1621, aged 43 years, and in the *021, 
23d of his reign; He left the affairs of Spain in great difor- 
derj and from the expulfion of the Moors , may be dated the 
internal imbecillity of that country. Inftead of applying his 
treafures to repair the miferable ftate of his countrv, which 
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aflembly they 


lavifhed 


the affairs of Germany and Italy, which were of no benefit to 
the Spanijh monarchy, and the fums he expended in difputing 
with the French and GriJ'ons , the pofieffion of the Valteline, 
were thrown away* Upon his death-bed, he is faid to have 
entertained great horrors of confidence, when he refle&ed 
upon his inhuman, as w r ell as impolitic, treatment of his Mm- 
ijh fubjecls. Of four fons and three daughters he had by his 
wife, Margaret of Aujlria , none furvived him but his fuc- 
ceflor, Philip , the infants Carlos and Ferdinand , and the queen 
of France. 

During the long illnefs of Philip the Illd, fome efforts were 
made for reinvefting the d like. of in his place of firft 

minifter; but they were difappointed by the count de Olivarn 


Philip 


It foon appeared 


that this prince was deeply infedted with that indolence which 
had been the family failing of his father and grandfather, for 
though he was not deftitute of natural accomplifhments, he 
gave himfelf entirely up to the guidance of Olivares , who ba¬ 
il iflied the duke of Uzcda, and the late king’s confeffor, from 
the court, and brought Calderona to the fcaffold, where, by 
his noble behaviour, under an unmerited charge of being ac- 
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fits "pain, and after Olivares had, in a manner, profcribed all the late mi- 

nifters and their dependents, and fixed his own creatures 
about his mafter’s perfon, he entered upon a new fyftem of 
government, which proved delufive, however flattering at 
firft it appeared to the glory of Spain . This was no other 
than to protect the people of the Valteline in their revolt, to 
embroil France- to amufe England , and in the mean while to 
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to Spain. Olivares , from an.affectation of modefty, placed his 

uncle, don Balthazar de Zuniga , at the head of his mafter’s 

councils, and though Zuniga was a man of parts, he joined 
• ’ ’ • 1 • - - Dutch 


Spain 
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This meafure was vigor 

Philip patronized his i-^ , 

the hiftory of the Low Countries , the events that fucceeded 

upon the renewal of the war, Olivares , at firft, had reafon 

to applaud his projects. The emperor gave to Philip the in- 

- .* " " in Italy, and the 


of Milan 


Maurice and 


General , gave the Spaniards great advantages in the com¬ 
mencement of the war. All this could not have happened, 
but by the hopes which the Spanijh court gave to James, of 
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it e Carriage between the prince of Wales and the infanta tak¬ 
ing place. Thofe were fo fanguine as to prevail with Charles 
(who thought every thing had been as good as. concluded at 
the court of Spain) to undertake the hazardous journey which 
he performed to Madrid , attended by his favourite Bucking - 


The reception of Charles by Philip , was polite beyond ex- Negotia- 
preflion, and refpe&ful even to a degree of affedlation. No- t ion with 
thing fincere however was meant. The infanta herfelf, hear- England 
ing of their arrival, protefted to the minifter, that the rather broken 
would go into a convent than confent to the marriage, and 0 ff. 

Philip had fworn that he never would give his filler’s hand to 
a heretic. Notwithftanding this, both of them behaved, to 
outward appearance, as if the marriage was on the point of 
being concluded, till Charles and Buckingham found that the 
whole was a piece of ceremonious deceit, and Buckingham up¬ 
braided Olivares to his face with diflimulation and treachery. 

The prince was fcarcely fullered to foeak to his miftrefs, and 
they never had been left alone together. Olivares perceiving 
his mailer and himfelf at a lofs for farther excufes, when prefi- 
ed by Charles, either to fuffer him to depart, or to deliver up 
to him his bride, charged Buckingham with having promifea 
that the prince Ihould declare himfelf a Reman catholic, to 
which Buckingham gave the other the lie. After this. Buck¬ 
ingham, in a manner, made his efcape to St. Andero , where 
the Englijh fquadi on waited, and was in a few days followed 
by Charles himfelf. Thus ended that famous negotiation, 
which was carried on with unparalleled diffimulation on the 
part of the Spaniards, and Olivares received thanks from his 
holinefs for having defeated the match. 

It inull be acknowledged that the Spanifb court made, at Misfor- 
this time, a capital figure in Europe. The emperor of Ger- tunes at- 
viany was entirely dependent upon the will of Philip, and tending 
rendered him the umpire of the diftreft eledlor palatine’s fate, the Spa - 
which James alledged as an excufe for his negotiations with ™Jh arms. 
Spain. Affairs in the Low Countries continued to be unfavour¬ 
able, both to the French and the Dutch , though the latter 
diftreffed the Spaniards in the Eajl Indies , and the Spaniards 
had fucceeded in raifing cardinal Barberini to the papacy. But 
the haughtinefs of Philip was inexpreffible, and the ambition 
of his minifters fuch, that the Englijh , the French , the Dutch , 
and the Italian princes, united againll Spain. The Englifi) ac¬ 
tually landed at Cadiz, but were difappointed in taking the 
plate fleet, and forced to return home without doing anything 
worthy the expence of the expedition. In the Low Countries , 

Spinola, the Spanifh general, took Breda ; and in America , 
don Frederic de Toledo difpoffeffed the Dutch of Braf.l; but the 
Spaniards were obliged to give up the Valteline , to the great 
difpleafure of the Venetians , and the duke of Savoy. Olivares 

continued his minillrv with lullre till the year 1627, when, 
upon the death of Vincent the lid, duke of Mantua, he ad- 
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vifed his mailer to ilrip the duke of Nevers, the lawful heir, of 
that fucceilion. This war proved unfortunate for Spain. H er 
fleets and armies were every where beat, the Dutch 


vares. 


X and Xf 


plundered 

them in America , where their admirals, Adrianfon and Heyn 
carried off eight millions of florins in filver, with a booty of l 
ilill greater value, befides deftroying their ihipping. They 
employed the famous Spinola to retrieve their affairs in Itah 
but the inhabitants of the Spanijh Netherlands made fuch com¬ 
plaints upon their being abandoned, that the Conde duke (as 
Olivares was pleafed to irile himfelf, from a dukedom he had 
acquired in Italy) was in danger of being tom in pieces, when 
the queen was delivered of the prince, don Balthazar , which 
prevented all difputes and intrigues concerning the fucceilion 
to the crown of Spain. 

Bad poli- The German and Spanijl) branches of the houfe of Aujlria 
cy of Oli- continued all this while united, and Olivares impoliticly ag¬ 
grandized the German emperor fo much, that the redu&ionof 
that houfe became now the great objedl of the reft of all Eu- 
Volc. IX trope, as well as of France. The reader, in the preceding parts 

of this hiftory, will find the particulars of the progrefs of the 
French , under cardinal Richelieu, in Italy, where all the 
fchemes of the Spaniards were blafted, together with the mo¬ 
tives that prevailed on Gnjfavus Adolphus , king of Sweden , to 
put himfelf at the head of the Northern confederacy, which 
reduced the German branch of Aujlria to the brink of ruin, 
and laid the foundation of that greatnefs that rendered the 
houfe of Bourbon, inftead of that of Aujlria, the object of 
\ 01. XI. jealoufy to the reft of Europe. In 1630, the Spaniards loft their 

great general, Spinola , the rival of the prince of Parma's martial 
fame. The emperor Ferdinand made the peace of Rati/bon with 
the French , and Olivares was difappointed in all his attempts 
to renew the war in Italy , which was finifhed by the treaty of 
~ " which fecured the independency of the Italian 

i6u, the infant don Carlos, brother to the king, 
was fent viceroy to Portugal, and his other brother, the 
cardinal infant, was appointed governor of the Lovj Coun¬ 
tries, where the marquis of Santa Croce commanded the ar¬ 
my, and where the Spanijh marine was in a manner ruined 
by the Dutch, though the Spanijl) admiral, Oequendo , obtained 
fotne advantages over them in America. It is to the honour of 
Olivares, that at this time he received and protetfted the queen- 
mother of France, and her foil, the duke of Orleans, againft 
the perfections of Richelieu. The ill fortune of the houfe of 
Aiijtria did not end with the life of Gujiavus Adolphus , who 
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1632. was killed in 1632, for the arms of Sweden, France and Hol¬ 
land prevailed for fome years after. All was laid to the charge 
of the Conde duke, whofe unpopularity was encreafed, by 
fome new taxes laid upon the people; and the infant, don 
Carlos, dying about this time, it was thought that he removed 
him by poifon. The war ftill continuing to the di fad vantage 
of the houle of Aujlria , in all quarters, the treafures of Spain 

were 
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were funk in Germany. The cardinal infant, infteaa of go¬ 
ing to his government of the Lew Countries, was obliged to 
remain in Italy, which was aXually in danger from the com¬ 
bined arms of France and Sweden. All means for recalling the 
court of Savoy to its connections with Spain , proved ineffec¬ 
tual, though Olivares brought off prince Thojnas and cardinal 
Mmrice of Savoy 5 the former taking fervice under the crown 
of Spain in the Low Countries. The republic of Genoa, out of 
hatred to the cardinal infant, fhook off her connexions with 
Spain, ill favour of France , and by the advice of the Spanijh 
embaflador at the imperial court, the famous German general, 

Wallmflein , bafely fell, by the hands of Scotch and Irijh 
affaffins. When the moft independent of the Spanijh nobility 
offered to reafon at the council board, upon the ruinous mea- 
fures purfued by Olivares, he defended himfelf by faying, 
that by enabling the emperor of Germany to fubdue the pro- 
teftants, he would foon be in a condition to afflft his catholic 
jnajofty in reducing the Dutch. 

The diflatisfaXion at the court ftill continuing in the Spa- 
nijh Netherlands, the duke of Aremherg was fent by the male- 
contents to reprefent their cafe to the king and his minifter, 
but they put him under a clofe arreft. Upon the arrival of 
the cardinal infant, he furprized Treves , ana fent that eleXor 
prifoner to Vienna , for prefuming to admit of a French garrifon; 
and this, with other provocations in 1633, produced a formal 1635. 
declaration of war between France and the cardinal infant, 
don Ferdinand. The Spanijh .fleet, which was then confide- 
rable, beat the French on the coaft of Provence , and reduced 
the iflands of Hieres , but were refufed admittance into Genoa. 

In 1636, all parties feemed tired of war, and inclined to 1636. 
peace 3 but fuch was the pride of the houfe of Aujlria , that Farther 
when the city of Cologne was appointed for the conferences, conduct 
the emperor refufed to give paflports for the minifters of the 0 f the war 
proteftant princes, whom he termed his vaflals, and his ca¬ 
tholic majefty to thofe of the Dutch , whom he called his re¬ 
bels. In Italy , the duke of Parma threw himfelf under the 
proteXion of the Spaniards , as did the Grifons , who recovered 
the Valt dine, from whence they drove the French duke of 
Rohan 3 but the Spaniards loft the ifland of Hieres, and the 
prince of Orange took Breda , while the Spanijh army was de¬ 
feated in Languedoc , by duke Scho?nberg. Count Picolom'tni, 
at this time, received pay from the Spaniards , and by aftrange 
concurrence of Italian levity and French infolence, the balance 
of power in Italy became once more favourable to the Spani¬ 
ards. Their general, the marquis de Leganez, was viXorious 
in Savoy, as the infant don Ferdinand was in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and the admiral of Cajlile beat the French under the 
prince of Conde, who had befieged Fontarahia. In Portugal, 
the people inclined to the duke, of Braganza, and in fome 
places he was aXually proclaimed king 3 but the court of 
Madrid was overjoyed that he was fo unambitious as to v/ith- 
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draw From the public eye, and decline the honour. In Savev 
prince Thomas , who continued in the Spanijh fervice, and uni 
doubtedly was an accomplifhed general, took Turin, and 
might have ruined the French interett in that duchy, had he 
not become jealous of the marquis of Leganez , and in a manner 
obliged him to confent to a four months truce, without attempt, 
mg to take Cafal. In the Englijh channel, the Dutch attacked 
the Spanijh fleet under Oequendo , though it had a nominal pro- 
te&ion from the court of England , and deftroyed manyof 
their fmaller (hips, but their largeft, with a great fum of mo. 
ney on board, efcaped into the harbour of Dunkirk, while IT 
colbmini forced the. French lines at Thionville. 

in Savoy. The Conde duke made it a capital principle with him to re¬ 
duce Cafal, which, from the circumftances of the place, he 
thought eafyj but the Spaniards were obliged to raile thefiege 
by the count de Harcourt, after lofing three thoufand of their 
beft troops, after which the count reduced Turin, though de¬ 
fended by prince Thomas of Savoy. The relt of the moftim¬ 
portant operations of this campaign, may be feen in the pre¬ 
ceding parts of this hiftory. On the frontiers of Spain, the 
Spaniards recovered Salfes, and feveral places in Rouftllon , 
which had been taken by the French. 

The Ca- The Conde duke prefumed too much upon thofe advantages, 
talans re- which were merely the refult of accident, or the application of j 
volt. money, and inftead of confulting the internal tranquillity and 

intereft of his matter’s dominions, he breathed nothing but 
deftruftion to the ftates of Spain , the Catalans particularly, on 
account of the few remains of liberty they ftill enjoyed. By 
his advice, Philip had difobliged the Catalans, who are faidto 
have fhewn too great a contempt of his power, and, ip a man¬ 
ner, openly proclaimed war againft the Conde duke. This 
brought upon them that minifter’s refentment, and after the 
Spaniards had recovered Safes , their army was permitted to 
live at free quarters in Catalonia. This produced the moft 
horrid enormities, and the complaints of the Catalans were 
not only treated with contempt, but their oppreffions were ag¬ 
gravated by their viceroy, the count de San Coloma , whom the 
populace murdered. The pope’s nuntio endeavoured, in vain, 
to reduce them by perfuafions, and by offering them pardon, 
but they were deaf to all his admonitions, feized upon Bar¬ 
celona , and the revolt became general over all the province. 
Rife of ' Olivares appeared to be glad of that opportunity* that he 
the levo- might have a handle for exterminating the liberties and the 
lutior. in chiefs of the Catalans. The marquis de los Velos was put at 
Portugalj the head of thirty thoufand men, and inftrudted to proceed 

againft them with the utmoft feverity. The Catalans called in 
the French to their aflifta’nce. The fuccours they received, 
were very inconfiderable ; but though the’jealoufy of the court 
had long deprived them of the ufe of arms, they forced los 
Velas to raife the fiege of Barcelona. Olivares, inftead of Tooth¬ 
ing the Catalans, continued the war againft them with the 
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prcateft fury, but chiefly employed the Portuguefe in reducing 
them, becaufe he hated them as much as he did the Catalans. 

The '‘portuguefe faw through his intention, which was to drain 
their country of her beft troops, that they might fight the 
caufe of the minifter, who opprefled them in various other 
fliapes, till at laft he brought both the nobles and commons to 
a determined refolution of throwing off the Spanijh yoke. 

Olivares had fome fufpicion of their defign, and did all he Portugal 
could to furprize the duke of Braganza's perfon, but in vain, throws off 
Portugal was then governed by a vice queen, who was the in-th q Spanijh 
Junta donna Maria of Savoy, duchefs dowager of Mantua, and yoke, 
grand-daughter to Philip the lid, but fhe could do nothing 
but by the advice of her fecretary, Vafconcellos, the creature of 
Olivares. In order to inveigle the duke of Braganza , he was 
complimented with the nominal title of general of the Por¬ 
tuguefe army; but his friends put him fo much on his guard, 
that when the chief nobility of Portugal offered him their 
crown, he thought it fafer to accept of it, and to put himfelf 
at the head of an open revolt, than to be continually expofed 
to infidious treachery. The difpofitions made for the revolu¬ 
tion, though fecret, were fufpe£ted by the queen regent, and 
had they not been anticipated, they prohably would have been 
defeated. The revolution that followed is fcarcely to be pa¬ 
ralleled in hiftory, for the vigour and fecrecy with which it 
was executed. The duchefs at Braganza, filter to the duke of 
Medina Sielonia, the Spanijh general on the frontiers of Portu¬ 
gal, was the foul of the whole. On the ift of December 164.0, 1640. 

the duke was proclaimed king of Portugal, under the name 
otjobn the IVth, and the vice queen was made a prifoner, 
and all the dominions of Portugal quietly fubmitted to his 
government, with the lofs of not above three lives. Oliva¬ 
res , who always affected Angularity, confcious that his own 
mifconduct and opprefllons had brought about the revolution, 
gave his mafter joy of the forfeiture of the duke of Braganza 's 
great eftate, which he had incurred by his rebellion, and en¬ 
deavoured to repair the lofs by plots againft the life of the 
new king, which were all of them defeated. 

Olivares was equally imprudent in all his other attempts. Vol. TI. 

He forced the Catalans to connect themfelves more clofely than p. 490, 
ever with the French ; fo that the marejuis de los Velos, the fq. 
Spanijh general, failed in all his operations, but that of re¬ 
ducing Terragona. As ufual, he had recourfe to plots and 
aflaffinations, in hopes of removing Richelieu out of tne world; 
and the reader has feen, in the hiftory of France , how they 
were defeated. . In the Low Countries, the cardinal infant re- Ibid. 496, 
duced Aire ; but died foon after in the flower of his age, and & Jeq. 
his fucceffor, don Francifco de Mello, took pofl'effion of the 
place. The lofs of the cardinal infant was irretrievable to 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries , and their misfortunes eve¬ 
ry day encreafed. The duke of Medina Sido?:ia, did nothing 
againft the Portuguefe, and was fufpe&ed of tampering with 
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the Andalvfians , but Olivares durft not attack him. The 
latter found his credit daily finking, and that he upheld it 
with the king, by being the minift'er of his pleafures, rather 
than of his government. He had prevailed with the confta- 
ble of Cajlile to give his daughter in marriage to his eldeft fon 
to whom he was to reiign his title and duchy of St. Lucar\ 
and when he quarrelled with don Balthazar de Zuniga , he re! 
covered the king’s affections by the moft infamous compli¬ 
ances. The fruits of thofe, at this time, appeared in the 
perfon of don 'John of Aujlria , a youth of fourteen years of 
age, Philip's fon, by an actrefs, and who was placed at the head 
of an army ferving againft Portugal. In this diffracted date of 
affairs, Philip took a refolu.tion of marching in perfon againft 
the Catalans', and the reader, in the hiftory of France , will 
fee the realons that prevented Richelieu from carrying the re¬ 
volt of that country to its utmoft extent. When Richelieu 
brought Lrzvis to the frontiers of Spain , and laid fiege to Per¬ 
pignan , Olivares , againft the opinion of the heft Span ip) ge¬ 
nerals, fent a body of three thoiifand horfe to relieve the 
place; but the difficulties of their march were fo unfur- 
mountable, that they were obliged to furrender themfelvcs 
prifoners of war, and Perpignan was reduced. 

In the Low Countries , don Francis de Mello beat the French , 
under the marfhal de Grammont and the count de Harcourt > 
and might have marched to the gates of Paris , the French 
having no army in fhe field in thofe parts to refift him, had 
not Olivares been fo much infatuated by the hopes he had 
formed of his confpiracies with the duke of Orleans , deThcu , 
Cinq Mars and Richelieu's other enemies at the French court, 
that he ordered de Mello toftop his march. His fchemes prov¬ 
ed again fuccefslefs. The reader has already feen that the 
two laft loft their lives on a fcaftbld, and the duke of Orleans 
made his peace with Richelieu. All the refources of Olivares 
now failed him, and he fell at his mafter’s knees, bewailing 
their mutual misfortunes. Philip endeavoured to give him 
comfort, but upon his return to Madrid, he found a gloom 
on every countenance, and his court abandoned by his greateft 
and-moft independent nobility. The queen had the courage 
to inform him, that all was owing to the influence which Oli¬ 
vares had in his councils, and fhe was feconded in a memorial 
from the emperor, prefented by the imperial embaffador, ac- 
cufingthe favourite of having, by his pernicious conduct, tar- 
r.ifhed the glory of the houfe of Aujlria. To exafperate him 
the more againft Olivares , donna Margaret of Savoy , whom, 
though fo nearly related to the crown, Olivares had ordered to 
be brought up in a private ftation, was produced at court, 
and made a moving relation to Philip of her treatment, and 
even the queen’s nurfe was employed in exciting with her 
tears his pity for his people ruined by Olivares. Philip’s pride 
was fubdued, and he ordered his favourite to retire to Lochrs , 
to which he efcaped in difguife. He there recovered his fpirio 

and 
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J Arpw uo a ftrong, but turbulent memorial, in his own de- 

inre which occaftoned his baniftiment to Toro. 

The baniftiment of Olivares removed the difgrace, but not Fore'gn 
Jdiftreffes of Philip. He and his minifters were novices m affairs in 
Z affairs of government. La Mot be, the French viceroy of Spai)U 
rntnlotiia , gained footing there, and as we have feen in the 
hiftorv of France, de Mello, the beft general Spain had, was 
J'ten by the duke of Enguicn, who was fcarcely of age, at 
the battle of Rocroy. In Germany and Italy, every thing went 
'unfortunately for the Spaniards and imperiahfts; and in the 
hiu Countries , they loft Graveline to the French , and Sas van 
Ghent to the Dutch. In Portugal, the Spanijh army under the 
marquis of Torrecufa, was entirely routed by the duke 6 i Al- 
kmrque, at Badajoz ; and the French admiral, de Breze, de¬ 
feated the Spanijh fleet off Cartbagena. The ftate of affairs in 
f mc e, during the minority of Lewis the XIVth, did not fuf- 
fer that miniftry to fupport the Catalans properly, and the 
Spaniards there recovered Lerida. In Milan, the marquis de 
Sara, the Spanijh general, was too weak to do any thing of 
importance; and the Italian princes fetall confederations of trea¬ 
ties and engagements afide, for the pleafure of feeing the French 
and Spaniards deftroy one another there. In this ftate flood 
the affairs of Spain in 1644, and 1645, when the armies made 1644. 
a fuccefsful ftand in the Lozu Countries, under the marquis of 1645. 
Cajhl Rodrigo ; but this happened chiefly through the mifun- 
! derftandings°that prevailed between the prince of Orange and 
the French. In Catalonia, the count of Harcourt and the mar¬ 
quis de Plejfis Prajlin took Rofes, and gained other confidera- 
ble advantages. A confpiracy had been formed for betraying 
Barcelona to the Spaniards, but it being difeovered, and its 
heads punifhed, dilconcerted all the fchemes of Cantelmo, the 
Spanijh general, nor did the marquis of Legav.cz make any 
progrefs on the fide of Portugal, while the count de Harcourt 
took Balaguer. 

Philip was now a widower, and the nephew of Olivares, The 
don Lewis de Haro, who had been recommended by his queen, growing 
was his firft minifter. It is allowed, that if he was lefs able, greatnefs 
he was a more practicable man than his uncle, who about of Frame . 
this time died in the place of his confinement. But while 
the fame and fortune of Spain feemed to be at the loweft ebb, 
they were fuddenly relieved by the civil diffentions which con¬ 
tinued to prevail in France . That power became every day 
more and more the objed of jealoufy among the princes of 
Europe. The pope, and a great party among the Dutch them- 
lelves, employed every art to thwart the meafures of Maza- 
r jne, and omitted no opportunity of ftrengthening the oppofi- 
don againft him. He had given orders to befiege Qrhttello , 
bit the duke de Breze was killed in an engagement he had 
Jpith the Spanijl) admiral, Pimentel, who endeavoured to re¬ 
lieve it; fo that prince Thomas of Savoy was forced, with 

feme diferedit to himfelf, to raife the ftege. Had it not been 

for 
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for the lethargy which prevailed at the court of Spain, the n\U 
nifter might have improved this jun&ure ; for her armies in 
the Lozu Countries were commanded by the duke of Lorrahi 
Picolamini , and other able generals, but they were f'o ill f„ n * 
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outgeneral I’d by Lcganez, who forced him to abandon his en- 
Vcl- X, terprize. We have already mentioned the famous infurrcclion 

of Naples, under Majjanieilo, with the-ftate of the Spanijh go¬ 
vernment there, and {hall not refume either here, but obferve 
that, had the duke of Guifc been properly fupported by Ma- 
zarine, the Spaniards, in all probability, muft then have loft 
Naples. The peace agreed upon betw een them and the Dutch 
was likewife of lingular ufe to them on this oceafion, as it 
left the archduke Leopold, who fucceeded to the government 
of the Loui Countries, at liberty to a<£t againft the French alone. 
In the beginning of the year 1647, the prince of Condi, who 
had fucceeded to the duke of tlarcourt* s command, refumed 
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its governor don Auterrio Brito. 
effects which the peace of Munjl , 
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majelly clearly and explicitly firft renounced his fovereignt} 
over the dominions of the States General, and acknowledged 
them as independent fovereigns. 


The 


Forts, 


r 


the 


bifhop of which, at the head of his clergy, made a gallant 
defence, and was killed in the ftorm. In Italy , the marquis 
de Carracer.a , the Spanijh general in the Milanefc, ruined the 
army of France, and forced it to raife the fiege of Cremona) 
but the war if II lunguifhed on the fide of Portugal The 


truth is, a ffrong party 


Spanijh 


by the duke of Adedina Sidonia, had, fince the death of Phi• 
lip’s only Ion, the infant don Balthazar, formed a rnoft im- 

that of joining in marriage the 

king of Portugal, with donna 
/e heir. This project, bow- 

had conceived an aver- 
was not without hopes 


portant fcheme, which was th; 
prince of Brafil, el deft foil to th 



cf having male heirs of his own body. The duke of Amina 
Si don't a, was diicovcred to have favoured, if not to have 
formed, this dengn, but he bought his life, by giving up all his 
acccfiurics. Several perfons loti their heads by being involved 
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in the affair, and force were tortured ; but Philip refolved to 
marry once more, and pitched upon the archduchefs Met j 
Anns of Auftria, who accordingly became his wife, though 
file was his own ncice. 

The court of Spain frill continued the'war with Portugal™ 
France. His Portuguefc majefty had, with great m r.g nan baity j 
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^arbours. The Spanijh miniftprs meanly made a handle of 
this to court the friend/hip of the Englijh republicans, which 
they obtained, but upon difhonourable terms. The republic 
lent a fleet to Portugal, which forced that king to withdraw 
his friend/hip from the Englijh royalifts, and to difpatch era- 
balTadors to deprecate the wrath of the republic at Wejlmin(ler, 

Some doubts arofe concerning their mafter’s right to be treated 
as a fovereign prince. They refuted to admit the Portuguefe 
embafl'adour in any other character than that of an inferior 
minifter, and obliged him tp receive his audience in the Eng- 
Jijh houfe of peers (that of the commons being referved for 
ordinary and extraordinary pmbafladors) where the walls were 

hung with the fame tapeftry that now appears there, and then 
purpofely brought from the king’s wardrobe, dilplaying the 
defeat of the Spanijh armada by the Englijh. The latter how¬ 
ever were never the hearty friends of the Spaniard and af¬ 
fairs took a very different turn under Cromwell. 

The growing diflentions in France continued to favour the D|f| re ff e s 


Spaniards. The 
ing facrificed 


Marti) 


creature of the prince of Conde , and the Spaniards made a V2ft 
progrefs in the province, without meeting with any confide- 
rable refiftance. It was with difficulty that the duke of Mer- 


caur could fecure 


uft 


have loft all Catalonia , had not fome difturbances broken out 


Valentia 


them. 


Spanijh 


Tut 


) 


vice under the Spaniards , was beaten by the marquis de PleJJis 
PraJJin. The prince of Conde , loon after, went over to the 
fame intereft, but Philip wanted money, and his minifter 
wanted genius, to improve thofe vaft advantages. They gave 
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prince of Conde in Guienne. At laft, about the year 1652, don 
Lewis de Haro^ by his continual attention to the internal dif- 
fentions of France , became mafter of Cafal, which was given 
up to the duke of Mantua. The archduke took Graveline , and 
Dunkirk itfelf furrendered to his arms on the 16th of Septem- 
IpT 1652. Even Barcelona itfelf fell into the hands of don 1652 
'John of yfuflria, and all Catalonia , excepting Rcfcs , was reco¬ 
vered from the French , which was in a great mealure owing 
to the profeffions the court ox Madrid made of reinftating the 
Catalans in all their privileges. The prince of Conde ’s intereft: 
dwindled in Guienne , where the French recovered Bourdeaux. 
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After this, the 


irreconcilable difference between the manners of the archduke 
Leopold and the prince of Condi , entirely difgufted the latter. 


Spain loft 


In Catalonia , don 
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Juan of Aujiria , was forced to raife the fiege of Rofe 
French general did that of Gironnc. 

Cromwell We have already feen how the duke of Guife 


joins 
France 

againlt 
Spain . 

VoLIX. _ 
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Naples , had beenfent pnfoner to Spain, where he 
was fet at liberty at the interceffion of the prince of Condi, 
The latter could not agree fo well with the duke of Lorrain\ 
another foldier of fortune, whom the French had {tripped of 
his dominions, and v/ho, in 1654, was treacheroufly fentDri- 

" Sp ‘ ’ ’ * * * -' '• MI •’ 

s {hewed 

prince, nor tne otner nonour paia mm Dy me Spaniards, could 
retain him in their fervice. He defpifed their formality and 
llownefs, and he fbrefaw that they would be unable to proteft 
him, if Mazarine fhould fucceed (as he afterwards did) in 
bringing Cromwell to declare againft them. It is now univer- 
f ally agreed, that the Englijh ulurper a died very impoliticly in 
joining France againft Spain^ and that nothing could have induced 
him to that meafure, but the neceffities of his government at 
home. He faw the armies of Spain , it is true, ruined on all 
hands for want of money, and the hopes of their minifters, 
from the divifions in France , daily drawing to a period. Not- 
withftanding that, he knew that Philip had exhaufted more 
money upon his new palace of the EJcurial , than could have 
{imported the wars he was engaged in for ten years ; and that he 
was hourly receiving prodigious remittances from America , 
which not being protedted, might be eafily intercepted by the 
Englifo fquadrons. The Spanijl) miniftry would have made 
any compliances to have obtained a peace; but all was in vain, 
for the French king had now taken the field in perfon, at the 
head of an army which carried all oppofition before him. 
The archduke faw, at the fame time, that the Spanijl) general, 
the count de Fuenfaldagna , was a greater favourite at the court 
of Madrid . than he himfelf. The war was all this while go¬ 


ing on in Catalonia , where don John commanded for the Spa 
niards , and obtained many advantages over the prince of Conti 
the French general. 


j 


Don John The Spaniards having no 
of Ai'fi ia , Rouftllon , don John of Aujl, 

governor ~ 
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Fuenfaldt 


lanefe , where he found both the finances and troops of Spain 


Counirie: . in a moft milerable fituation. 


Valenza 


Mer 


The 


dwindled fo low, that it could not furnifh out a fumcient 
efcort for don John to protedt him from the privateers, from 
whom he efcaped with the greateft difficulty. On his arrival, 
he and the prince of Conde gained great credit, by obliging the 
French to raife the fiege of Valenciennes , and their great Turcnna 


f 


But we have already 


deferibed the operations of this campaign. Mazarine 
ferve a {hew of moderation, offered terms to his cathi 
jelly, but they {tuck at the indemnity required for tto 
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ofConde , and at Tome hints which. Lianne , the French minifter, 
dropt of a match between his young mafter and Philip’s daugh¬ 
ter. In 16575 the prince of Conde reduced St. Guiflain in the 
low Countries. The French took Montmedi , St. Tenant , and 
Mardike , but the prince of Conde acquired immortal honour 
by forcing Turennc to raife the fiege of Cambray. But this and 
other advantages gained by the Spaniards in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, as well as in Catalonia , did not compenfate for the blows 
which their commerce fuffered from the Englijh in America, 
where they loft Jamaica, and the admirals, Blake and Montagu , 
deftroyed and took five of their richeft galleons. In Portugal , 
that Icing afted on the defenfive, and at the time of his death, 
he left a minor fon, but his fubje£ts were all united in their 
hatred of the Spaniards . The Spanijh general 
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The long continuance of the war, difpofed the court of Ccntinn- 
Spain at laft to peace, and Mazarine, who affedled modera- ance Q f 
tion, difpatched de Lionnc, with full powers to treat of it at t j ie vvar 

Madrid. The negotiation proved ineffectual, becaufe the t here * 
court of France refufed to agree to the demands of the Spa- 
march, in favour of the prince of Conde j and de Lionne found 
that Philip was irreconcilable to the true end of the confe¬ 
rences, which was a marriage between the infanta and Lewis 
the XiVth. This year Turenne regained the advantages the 
Spaniards had obtained in the Low Countries, for he took St. 

Venant and Mardike, which laft place was delivered nn t-n pp. 
ral Morgan, who commanded a body of Englijh 


in the French army. 


Fuenfaldagn 


Mantua 


Milanefe. Charles, king 


of England, had thrown all his intereft into the Spanijh 
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draw his troops from the French army, if they did not immc- 
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Jy living baffled an attempt made by the French, under mar- 
inal D Aumont, whom they took prifoner, for furprizing Gjl- 
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h j Int t ^ le ufurper, who was refoivea to be 

obeyed, and who forced both Turenne and Mazarine to fubmir. 

to his dilates. Dunkirk was invefted ; don John flew to its 

relief, but without artillery, and was completely defeated by 

turenne, or rather by the Englijh auxiliaries who ferved under 
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Dunkirk was taken foon after, and it was thought that t 
Spaniards received more blows during this campaign in t 
Low Countries than they had in any of the preceding. 

The war with Portugal was, however, the capital objeft 
the court of Madrid , who considered all others as little e 
than diverfions. The Portuguefe under Vafconcellos befiee 
Badajoz*, and don Lewis de Hat 


peace be- the public, put himfelf at the head of twenty thoufand men, 

raifed the fiege of Badajoz , and inverted Elvas , the ftrongeft 
place in Portugal • His army was attacked by the count de 
and Stahi. Caftagneda , the Portuguefe general, and c 
i6cS. of two thoufand men, on the 3d o ijuly 
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great efforts made on the fide of Portugal , the war languilhed 
in other quarters, but the Spanijh general Mortara obtained 
fome advantages over the duke de Mercosur in Catalonia. Thofe 
were but temporary events, and the beft minifters of Spain , 
particularly the duke de Fuenfaldagna , reprefented to Philip the 
danger his monarchy was in, if not faved by a peace. He had 
now two fons, and he liffened to the advice of his minifters and 
allies, efpecially the dutchefs of Savoy , who trembled for that 
dutchy in cafe the French fbould become mafters of Milan , and 
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minifter, went incognito to Lyons , where the French court 
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farther objection to the match between his daughter and Lewis, 
and that he law no capital objection to fettling preliminaries 
for peace. Mazarine agreed, and preliminaries were figned. 
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the infanta produced the interview between the minifters of the two 


oi Spain. 


fettled. 


Pheaf 


(hal 


The Spa - Philip 


manded the infanta for his mafter, and the different renuncia 
tions were executed with fome difficulty. 


mat 


as 


though don 'John of Aufh 


preceden¬ 
cy at 

France. 


yield the to Spain for that purpofe, the campaign continued to languifh, 

waiting for the old Spanijh regiments from the Loiv Countries. 
In the mean while, Philip had an interview with the French 
king at Fontarahia^ where all parties behaved in the mofl affec¬ 
tionate manner; and the prince of CondJ who had fecretly 
made his own terms, left the Spanijh Netherlands , where his 
troops had behaved very licentiouily. Don John , at laft, toos 
the field affainft the Portugw^' n mmr ond took 
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and complain- 


_ Don John felt th 

ed 'that he was ill fupported; but the Portuguefe 
avaftacceflion of ftrength and credit, by a match fet on foot 
between that king’s filter, and Charles ll. of England , foon 
after his reftoration. This nettled the court of Spain fo much, 
that they fent a minifter, de Batteville , to the court of London , 
who entered into dangerous meafures with the malecontents 
there, and whofe behaviour produced the famous medal ftruck 
by the court of France , in which the precedency of the French 
over the Spaniards was exprefsly aflerted s and about that time, 
don Lewis de Haro died. 

Don John fucceeded the minifter in his ere 

and he began the campaign againft Portugal in \ 662, with fuch 1662, 
fuccefs, that jt was thought he might have taken Lifbon fword Admini- 
in hand, had it not been for his too great caution. He became ftration of 
mailer however of many important places, and treated their don John 
commandants as rebels, to ftrike the greater terror into the in Spain. 
people. In the fucceeding campaign, don John took Ebora, 
id Lifbon mult have fallen into his hands, had it not been for 
the excellent difpolitions made by Schomberg , who, by the 


Englifh regiments 


John 


treat, with the lofs of above three thoufand men, and thereby 
fecured the crown of Portugal to the houfe of Braganza. The 
catholic king was much difeouraged by this defeat, and en¬ 
deavoured to ftrengthen himfelf, by forming frefh connections 
with the German branch of the houfe of Auftria. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to the emperor Leopold ; but this was far 
from relieving him, and the Portuguefe in the campaign of 
1664, recovered almoft all they had loft in the preceding ones. 1664 


The Spanifb 


John 


^ Netherlands , 

to command againft Portugal ; but, till he could arrive, the 


Marftn 


The 


his commilfion upon the arrival of Carracena , who was fraught 
with the molt extravagant prepofleflions, and promifed to put the 
Spaniards in pofieftion of Lifion in one campaign. He was at 
the head of a numerous well appointed army, with which he 
Mieged Villaviciofa ; but he was defeated in the plain of 
Montes Claras , with the lofs of four thoufand men killed, 
and four thoufand made prifoners; don Diego Corrtor, his 
I £C ° n( l |n command, being among the latter. The ftoic gravity 
[of Philip forfook him on his receiving intelligence of this de- [ne 
feat. The letter dropt from his hand, and he fell into afwoon, nr j. 

lavino- nnlir « _:n » a cv— .u. ara> u / 
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no farther progrefs on that fide during the campaign, but ** ' 


Andalufu w 

of the Spanijh fleet on the Portuguefe coafts. 

On the 17th of September 1665, Philip IV. of Spain died, 

character of having good natural parts, of being 
Wedded to the glory of the houfe of Auftria , but of being Philip IV, 
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his education. He left a will regulating his fur 


ion 


of Charles though no part of it was carried into execution, but that of his 
JI. being fucceeded by his eldeft furviving fon Charles II. He left 

his queen regent of the kingdom, with a council during the 

minority of his fon Charles , who was no more than four vea™ 

r* 01_1:1_i_U../T_1 4... \ _ » ' 


Philip go- of age._ 
verned by that of 


_herhufband 

AuJlria , headft 


much, that fhe 


‘ nuuiCj 

She had gained 


John of Juft. 


concern in the government, and fhe had introduced one father 
Nitard , her favourite and confeflor, but a poor groveling 
wretch, into the council of regency, by procuring for him the 
place of inquifitor general. The French made a treaty with 


Portugueft 


of Spain , 

Alonfo , his Portuguese ma. 


1668. 


mediation of England , by which the right of the houfe of 
Braganza to the crown of Portugal, was amply acknowledged 
on the 13th of February 1668. During the dependence of this 
treaty, the French king entered his claim to the dutchy of Bra - 
bant, in right of his mother, who had renounced it, and not 
meeting with a fatisfadfory anfwer, he took Four nay , Life, 
Douay , Oudenarde and Charier ay, in right of what he called 
his devolution. His progrefs alarmed the people of England, 

. and the Dutch , who were then at war with each other; but 

Peace of they foon accommodated matters, and formed the triple league 
Aix-'a~ in which Sweden was the third party, and faved the remainder 
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but without acknowledging Lewis’s right of devolution. 


Sicily re- Don ‘John of Aujl 


ever fince he had been recalled from 


voits from his command in Portugal, had lived in retirement; but 
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the 


Spain* 


affai rs of Sp 

all the grandees threw their eyes upon him, as the only man 
who could retrieve them. The queen did all fhe could to pre¬ 
vent his being reftored to credit, by promifing him the unli¬ 
mited government of the Low Countries ; but he eauly un¬ 
covered fhe only wanted to get rid of him, that fhe and Niicnd 
might govern more abfolutely than ever. Don John, who was 
really a man of abilities, finding the ftrong fupport he was like 
to have againft Nitard’s unpopularity, threatened that it the 
queen did not banifh him from court, he would employ force 
for that purpofe. She endeavoured to maintain her authority 
but finding it too weak, Nitard retired to Rome, where me 
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n feries of misfortunes, the prince of Orange and he would 
have ftript the French of their chief pofieffions in the Spanjjh 
Netherlands. About the year 16:2, Spain co-operated with 1672. 
Germany to fave Holland, as we have feen in various parts of the 
preceding hiftory, but they were deferted by England , though Vol. IX; 
Lewis was obliged to evacuate the Dutch provinces he held. p. 418. 

] n 1674., McJJina in Sicily revolted from the Spaniards, and de- 1674. 
manded prote&ion from France , which font a ftrong fquadron 
awinft the Spaniards . The revolters were, at that time, in a 
Ipoft dreadful fituatiori, and before they were thoroughly re¬ 
lieved by the Spaniards , they were forced to eon fent to admit 
the French duke of Vivonne as their viceroy. He employed 
his power in enriching himfelf; and this gave the Spaniards 
an opportunity of fecuririg the unrevolted places of the ifland. 

Hitherto the queen had maintained herfelf in the regency, 
by the refpedl which the Spaniards, paid to the mother of their 
king; but on the 9th of November '675, the king declared 
himfelf of age, and put himfelf under the counfel of the bifhop The king 
of Malaga. The queen endeavoured to retain her power, by declares 
being continued at the head of the regency; but the king, himfelf of 
ivho^then difeovered pregnant parts, declared that he was re* age. 
folved to govern without one. It was obferved after this, that 
hismajefty’s fpirit and capacity gradually abated, which fome 
imputed to the practices of the queen mother upon his health, 
becaufe fhe could not brook a diminution of her authority. It 
is allowed, however, that the council of Spain , at this time, 
had right notions as to foreign affairs, and entered into all 
fchemes for reducing France. The Dutch admiral de Ruyter , 
was fent with a fquadron to the relief of the Spaniards in Sicily ; 
but he was killed in an engagement with the French admiral du 
Sjuefne, and the united fleets of Spain and Holland were de¬ 
feated and deftroyed afterwards at the entrance of the port pf 
Palermo In 1676. . 1676. 

The queen mother, in confequence of the advice fent her 
from the court of Vienna„ employed every rapacious method of 
encreafing her riches, and for that purpofe fhe made ufe of 
don Hernando de Valenzuela as her agent. According to_ a Dated 
difpatch from Sir IV. Godolphin , then embaffador of Madrid, Nov. ip, 
to Mr, fecretary Coventry, this perfon, whole extraction was 21, 1675. 
very mean, had been employed by the queen as her fecretary Mifma- 
in a private correfpondence fhe kept up with Nitard, and nagement 
finding him a man of parts and addrefs, fhe had advanced him of the 
through molt of the great offices of ftate, in which he behaved queen 
fo well, that he incurred no perfonal envy. According to the mother, 
Authority which we have juft now cited, and which is prefer¬ 
able to that of the Spanijh hiftorians, the queen endeavoured 
to bribe don John by giving him an unlimited commiflion to be 
vicar-general of Naples , Milan, Sicily, and all the Spanijh 
dominions in Italy. His intereft with the king was ftrongly 
fupported by the marehionefs dc los Velos, and other perfons 
who had the charge of his education and confcience, and they 
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prevailed To far, that juft as don John was fetting out for hL 
government, he received two letters from the king recalling 
his commiflion, and commanding! his attendance at court to 
take upon him the adminiftration. Don John obeyed, and 
without being difcovered, appeared in the king’s bed chamber, 
Charles received him well, but left him to go into his mother’s 
apartment, hoping he might prevail with her to give him an 
audience. Inftead of that, (he employed her afcendency over 
her fon fo effectually, that don John received three letters 
from his majefty, peremptorily commanding him to leave the 
court, and all who were found to be any way acceflary to his 
journey, were removed from their employments, banilhed or 
imprifoned. 

Upon don Johns retiring to Saragojfa , Valenzuela was made 
her power, marquis of Villa Sierra , and declared firft minifter of ftate, 

upon which the principal grandees refigned their feats at the 
council board. This did not daunt the marquis, who applied 
himfelf with great vigour to the affairs of ftate, to which, 
however, he was very unequal. The grandees unanimouily 
now had recourfe to don John , who accepted of their invita¬ 
tion to aflift them in removing the queen mother and her fa¬ 
vourite from the king’s perfon, and he accordingly fet out from 
Saragojfa for Madrid with above fix thoufand attendants, be- 
iides thofe of the grandees in his party. Charles fummoned the 
counfellors together who remained with him, and it was refolv* 
ed to make don John colonel of the royal guards, as a mark of 
his being entirely in his majefty’s favour. The nobility then 
demanded that the perfon of Valenzuela Ihould be fecured, and 
prefented a memorial for that and other purpofes. Not being 
hire that he was proof againft his mother’s influence, he was 
perfuaded to efcape privately in the duke of Medina's equi¬ 
pages from Madrid to Retire ; and thus he got rid of his mo¬ 
ther’s prefence. She was however treated with the greateft 
tendernefs and refpeCl, and the marquis of Villa Sierra , with 
his family, retired to the monaftery of St. Laurence in the£f- 
curial , which was furrounded by four hundred gentlemen 
under the duke of Medina Sidonia , and don Antonio de Leyva, 
the duke of Alva's eldeft fon. - Their vigilance was fuch, that 
the marquis was difcovered, and the treafures which he had 
amafled there to an immenfe fum, were fequeftrated to the 
king. As to himfelf, he was degraded from his marquifate, 
and his grandeefliip ; but nothing treafonable could be found 
in his conduCf. He bore his misfortunes with great intrepidity, 
and was banifhed to the Philippine illands, from whence hewas 
afterwards fuffered to return to Spain. The vaft treafures he 
pofleiled either for himfelf or in truft for the queen mother, 
feem to have formed the chief articles of accufation againft 
him. ** 

Admini- Nothing but an abfolute infanity in the king can juftify his 
tfration of grandees for having put him by force under the tutelage of 

don Jehu, don John, and raifing troops to be the interpreters of his will. 

The 
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TJie party in the oppofition to the queen went To far, that me 
was not fuffered even to take leave of him, when {he left Ma~ 
irid to go to Jranjuez j and notwithstanding her high rank, 
and the numerous creatures {he had raifed, her court there was 
a defart, though it was remarkable that the king not only fent 
one of his chief domeftics to vifit her, but dropt forfte expref- 
fions as if he intended to furprize her with a vifit when Ihe 
removed to Toledo ; and to divert him, don John carried him to 
Arragotii on pretence of fwearing to the obfervance of the 
jaws of that kingdom. According to Sir William Go dolphin's Letters 

account, the king difcovered, while upon his journey, great from 
uneafinefs when a fimple Woman, called out in the crowd, Sir Wnu 
« Where is the queen his mother.” While don John was thus Godolphin 
intent upon re-eftablilhing the internal affairs of Spain, the to the lord 
conferences for peace were going on.at Nimeguen ; but during chamber- 
the fittings* every thing went againft the Spaniards in the Low lain. 
Countries , and the count de Monterey , who was the beft gene- Madrid , 
ral they had, was unfuccefsful in Italy and Catalonia. This Feb. 17, 
procured his difgrace with don John , who is faid to have been 27, 1676, 
jealous of the count’s great credit with the king on account of 
his general, good char after, and his patriotic, as well as military, 
virtues. The infolence of the French in Sicily, difgufted the 
inhabitants of that ifland, and the Englijh and Dutch preparing 
to recover it for the Spaniards , the French court took a fudden 
refolution to recall their troops from thence, and to leave the 
Mejftnians to the mercy of their former mafters, who punilhed 
them with an impolitic feverity. The Dutch and the Spaniards 
were now fo intimately united in ifltereft, that the Dutch 
fteadily perfifted to refufe figning the treaty of Nimeguen , till 
areftitution ftipulated by it for the Spaniards was executed. 

We have already given the particulars of thofe reftitutions. 

It is well known that by the treaty of Nimeguen , France in 
reality meant only to gain a breathing time. 

As the return of peace gave fome leifure to don John, he Don J>bn 
took meafures for eftablilhing his power, and for preventing is difgrac- 
his being called to an account for the manner in which he had ed and 
obtained it. He was confcioii3 of many irregularities of con- dies, 
duft towards the queen mother, and alarmed at the tendernefs 
her fon ftill poflefled for her. He therefore eftablifhed a com- 
milfion of enquiry into her management and behaviour, in 
order to plead fome excufe for keeping her at a difiance from 
the court. She had propofed the emperor Leopold's daughter, 
though in her cradle, as a match for her fon; but Charles en- 
clined to Maria Louifa , daughter to the duke of Orleans , and 
niece to Charles II. of England, don John's favourite ally. The 
princefs was accordingly demanded at the court of France, but 
don John unfortunately for himfelf, by infilling upon fome 
previous ftipulations in favour of the Spanijh Netherlands , had 
almoft difappointed the match, a conduft which proved fo 
much to his prejudice, that it loft him the king’s countenance, 
fcpon which he was abandoned by all the friends which hrs 
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greatnefs had made. His difgrace touched him fo much, tha’f 
it affe&ed his health, and he died fome fay of poifon, and 
ethers of heart break. He is eileemed to be the laft prince of 
the houfe of Aujlria, who inherited all the virtues and abilities 
of Charles V. with few of his failings. No perfonal confidera- 
tion could make him lofe fight of his country’s good, and be- 
fore his difgrace, he reftored the count de Monterey to his for- 
mer power and iuftre. He was vifited by the king his brother* 
who wept over him while he was expiring; but foonforgot 
his lofs, though he was bewailed by the whole nation. 6 
Thequeen Never was there a more divided poor and defpicable kino- 
mother dom than that of Spain , when Charles confummated his nun. 
regains tials with his young queen. Giving way to his natural affec- 
herpower. tion for his mother, he brought her back in triumph to bis 

court, where fhe wreaked her vengeance on the fri.-nds of don 
John, and on all who had been in'ftrumental in her difgrace, 
The finances of the public were fo low, that the king’s do- 
meftics were obliged to leave the court for want of the com¬ 
mon neceffaries of life, and the French who attended the young, 
queen, particularly their embaffador Villars , infulted Charts I 
fo grofsly, that he wifhed for a war, that he might get rid of 
his perfon. The tiioft exorbitant demands were every day 
made Hy the French court, and Charles was obliged to comply 
with them all, becaufe he was in no condition todifpute them, 
The natural confequence of this was, that Spain became 
more defpicable, if poflible, in the fight of her allies than of 
her enemies. The duke of Medina Cell , a man of virtue, was 
then firft minifter; buthis capacity was unequal to the talk of 
remedying the diftrefles and difgraces of his country, which 
was infulted by every power in Europe. His defe&s might 
have been amply fupplied by the count de Monterey, but he 
was hated by the queen mother, and both he and his brother 
were kept at a diftance from court. The duke of Medina &// 
refigned his place of firft minifter. The French continued their 
conquefts, and the Dutch fubmitted. Spain found her fafety 
in the ambition of France , which difdained all bounds, and 
united Europe againft Lewis. No tye was fo facred as to check 
his arms, and while the Dutch and Germans looked on, his 
marfhal Crequi bombarbed Luxembourg , and other French ge¬ 
nerals invaded 'Navarre. They were oppofed by the Spanijh 
duke of Bournonville , and to break the force of the gathering 
frorm, a truce was concluded at Rati/bon, by which thetyn- 
niards gave up Luxembourg , but recovered Courtray and Dix ■ 
muyde. * 

* The king In this diftreft ftate of Spain, her king, who had hitherto' 
exerts been thought incapable of bufinefsj exerted himfelf to a fur- 
himfelffor prifing degree in giving eafe to his people. It was found that 
the good this could be done only by ftriking off the unbounded penfions 
of his and appointments of his great men, who thereby became as 
people. clamorous as the vulgar had been before. The count de On - 

pefa was then firft minifter to Charles , whofe vigorous mea- 
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jure 16*6, the league of Augjbourg was figned by the Spanijh, 
imperial, Swedijh , Bavarian , and other German minifters, for 
defending their refpedtive dominions, and making good the Vol. !X. 


ty of Nimeg 


James II. of England been 


time infatuated by Lewis , this league might have had great 
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with a fquadron into the 
galleons, and infulted Cadiz. In fhort, the French omitted no 
kind of violation either of public juftice or decency, that could 
pcrfuade the other powers of Europe of the neceflityof a gene¬ 
ral confederacy againft them. 

The fituation of Charles at this time, was very particular. P.-ogrefs 
Fie had executed his plan of reformation with fuch fteadinefs ofthecon- 
and fuccefs, that Spain began to regain her public credit.' He federacy 
loved his queen, but was devoted to his mother, whofe.politics againft 
at laft fell in with the interefts of his country, by connecting France , 
himwith the imperial court. She had fo much influence,‘that fhe 
even prevailed with him to recall Valenzuela ; but upon fecond 
thoughts, he fent a countermand to his own order. By this 
time, the court of Madrid as well as that of Vienna was in the 
fecret of the prince of Orange's invafion of Great Britain , to 
which Charles largely contributed, as the only means of im¬ 
proving the league of Augjbourg into a general confederacy 
againft France , which afterwards happened. It is certain, 
that the defigns of Spain at this time, were conducted with the 
greateft wifdom and fecrecy, and contributed greatly to the 
revolution in England. While Charles was thus recovering his 
influence, he fell ill, and during his ficknefs, the power of the 
queen mother was fuch, as to exclude his confort from having 
accefs to his chamber. She even entered into fome intrigues 
for procuring a divorce between her ton and his queen, on ac¬ 
count of her fterility, that Charles might be at liberty to marry 
an infanta of Portugal ; but this fcheme proved abortive upon 
his recovery. A plate fleet, which arrived fafe in Stain in the 
year 1688, gave him frefh weight 
oi France. About the fame time, Charles loft his queen, as the Death of 
French alledge, by poifon, and in two months after he was the queen 

. ^ ♦ t V jr J if* «■ »/» 1 • 
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Mary 


Newburgh 


After to her imperial majefty and the queen of Portugal. The 
reader, by the hafty conclufton of that match, may perceive 
that the queen mother had now no rival 4 t court, and foon 
after a war was declared with Lewis , who had now begun to 
feel the effects of the Spanifo councils by the defeat of his 
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armies in Catalonia ? and the defection of the duke of Savm 
from his intereft. Lewis, However^ was much better ferved 
than the confederates were in the field, as the reader may fe e 
p, 42, in confulting thehiftory of France. The marquis of Gqjlanaga 

Jey. was then governor of the Spanijh Netherlands , and checked 

the progrefs of the French arms there by- the affiftance of the 
Dutch and Brandenhurghers , while the French marftial d'Hu- 
mieres was beaten by prince Waldsck . During thofe interefting 
events in Europe , fome relating to Spain happened in Africa. 
There, the Moors befieged Oran , but the fiege was gallantly 
raifed by a body of Spanijh noble volunteers. Muley IJhmael 
emperor of Morocco , had better fortune, for he took Laracl 
after an obftinate fiege, and deftroyed the Spanijh garrifon 
there of a thoufand men. 

Poverty of In Catalonia , the people rebelled againft their governor, the 
Spain, and marquis de Leganez, and he was recalled,' but tfye duke of 
riches cf Villahermofa would eafily have reduced them, had they not been 
its gran- fupported by the French The king received his bride with rapi 
dees. tures of joy, and the court of Madrid foon after publilhed a 

very ftrong manifefto, to fhew the neceffity of a general con¬ 
federacy againft France■ By this time, Spain had railed a 
confiderable marine, which enabled Charles to a<ft ofFcnfively 
on the French coafts, and every operation in the field demon- 
ftrated the decay of the French power. The feafonable arrival 
of another plate fleet, enabled Charles to continue his opera¬ 
tions with fuccefs in Italy and the Low Countries ; but a dan- 

f erous jllnefs, into which he fell, alarmed not only Spain, but 
11 Europe , concerning his fucceflion. Upon his recovery. 
Barcelona and Alicant were bombarded by the French fleet, and 
his generals loft ground in Catalonia , through a d i fagreement 
that happened between the duke of Medina Sidonia , com¬ 
mander in chief, and his lieutenant-general count Pignatelli. 
To heighten the confternation of the Spaniards , Mom was 
taken by the French , upon which Charles gave the government 
of the -Low Countries to the ele&or of Bavaria , who had mar¬ 
ried his niece, and with powers that were next to independent. 
1692. In the year 1692, upon the arrival of a new fleet from the Wejl 

Indies with prodigious treafures, Charles placed the count of 
Monterey at the head of his finances. This was the more ex* 
pedient, as it was found upon enquiry that prodigious embez¬ 
zlements had been lately made, not only in Spain , but in the 
government of the Netherlands. The marquis de Gqfianaga 
was, upon his arrival from Flanders* fent pnfoner t o Burgos■, 
and it is agreed on all hands, that while the king was in the 
utmoft dlftrefs for money, his nobility were the richeft of any 
in Europe ; but without contributing a farthing to the public 
expence. In Flanders , the French took Namur , and beat the 
allies at Steenkirk , but could not conceal their exhaufted ftate, 
which forced them to apply to the court of Madrid for peace. 
The Spanijh minifters encouraged by this, executed a projeft 
See p. 46c which they had long formed of raifing money upon the eftates 
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of the grandees and the great officers of the crown. This fcheme Care of 
fucceeded, and even cities and corporations contributed their the fuccef- 
ouotas. Upon the difappointment of the hopes once con- fiontothat 
ceived of the queen’s pregnancy, the right of fucceffion came crown, 
to be agitated in the councils of Spain. Different opinions 
prevailed, but the fon of Lewis XIV. as flefcending from the 
elder lifter, undoubtedly had the right of blood ; tho’ it was 
barred,, not only by the renunciation of Maria Terefa the mo¬ 
ther, but by the jealoufy which all Europe muff entertain on 
feeing the crowns of France and Spain united. The emperor, 
who was married to the fecond lifter, claimed the whole, be- 
caufe his wife had never made any fuch renunciation. The 
eleftoral prince of Bavaria had a third claim, as being the 
grandfon of the emperor’s wife. Each had their partizans, 
but the king himfelf inclined to the electoral prince, whofe 
intereft was likewife fupported by the queen mother, and her 
favourite, the count de Orapefa. Cardinal Portocarrero was at p. 48. 
the head of a party for archduke Charles , lecond fon to the 
emperor; but the partizans of France , at this time, made very 
little ftir for the princes of Bourbon , though they were far 
from being idle. On the fide of Catalonia , their operations 
were fuccefsful, for they took Rofes, and their admiral Tour- 
ville deftroyed the Spanijh commerce. In the Low Countries , 

Spain loft Ckarleroy\ but the galleons in 1695, arrived fafe at 1695. 
Cadiz* to the great confolation of the court; fo that during the 
next two campaigns, Spain began to recover her luftre on all 
hands, as may be feen in the hiftories of France and Germany. 

About this time, the queen mother of Spain , who had ever The king 
fince the death of don John of Auftria , dire&ed the affairs of makes the 
that monarchy, and influenced thofe of Europe , died after electoral 
having prevailed with the king her fon to declare the prince of prince of 
Bavaria , who was not above four years of age, his fucceffor. Bavaria 
This was the more extraordinary, as fhe had always violently his heir., 
diftinguiftied herfelf for the houfe of Aujlria ; but fhe is faid 
to have had a quarrel with the court of Vienna before her death. 

We have already given a detail of the peace of Ryfwick , which „ 
was made after the French had taken Barcelona , and plundered y 0 K *ix, 
Carthagena in the Weft Indies of twelve .millions of crowns. p> 2 o'. 

By that peace, which amazed all Europe , the Spaniards re- 
entered into peaceable pofleffion of Barcelona , and all the 
places they had loft, not only in Catalonia but the Low Coun¬ 
tries r during the courfe of the war. Though by this peace, 

Spain appeared with great luftre, yet it was no more than a 
ftratagem employed by the French for disordering the great 
confederacy agai 11ft them. It had that effect, and Lewis had 
the addrefs to bring over king William to confent to the 
partition treaties, which we have more than once mentioned. 

Upon the death of the queen mother, Charles , who was now p. 49, and 
in a declining ftate both in body and mind, was entirely go- Vol. IX. 
verned by his queen. The prince of HeJJe Darmftadt , who p. 204. 
had bravely defended Barcelona , and done other important 
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fervices to the crown in Catalonia , was her favourite, and had 
fo much credit at court, that it gave umbrage to the grandees. 
Every day threatened to be the laft of the king’s life, and 
confequently the affairs of the fucceffion became every day 
more and more interfiling. A party was formed again# the 
queen confort, who was entirely in the German intereft, and 
a concurrence of circumftances in a few months abolifhed the 
differences that for many ages lubkfted between the mo¬ 
narchies of France and Spain , and for ever difunited the two 
branches of the houfe of Auflria. 

Parties nt * Charles could never,-with any degree of patience, hear men¬ 
tion made of his fucceffor but when he underftood that the 
emperor, England and Holland, had partitioned 


court con¬ 


cerning 

o 

the fuc- 
celiion. 


49 


No 


before his death, he was provoked beyond meafure, It is not 
our province to enter into the dark intrigues of fo inaceeflible 
a court as that of Spain, nor could any relation of them, how¬ 
ever certain, convey much hiftorical information. LezvisXlV, 
had formed fuch intrigues at the court of Rome, that he was 
fure of obtaining a dilpenfation for his mother’s and his wife’s 
renunciations. He knew that the flownefs of the court of 
Vienna, and its haughty manners had difgufled Charles , and he 

the marquis dc Harcourt as his embaffador to Madrid. 
aan could behave better than the marquis and his wife 
did while they were in that ilation, and they lucceeded fowell, 
that neither the queen nor the count de Harrache, the impe¬ 
rial minifter, could prevent their forming a ftrong party in 
favour of Maria Terefas dependents. When more fubftantial 
proofs than mere compliments and profeffions were wanting, 
the marquis opened his purfe liberally to relieve the neceffities 
of the old Cajlilian families, which had fallen into indigence} 
and in his mailer’s name he offered a ftrong fquadron to ferve 
Charles on the coaft of Africa, where Ceuta was again befieged 
by the Moors, Add to this, he was the favourite of the clergy, 
w ho preached up the indefeazible right of the houfe of Bourbon. 


The 


king’s difficulties. The 


Sp 


and multiplied 


court, occafioned a dangerous infurre£Uon on account of the 
dearnefs of provifions, and the king’s eyes were fo far opened, 

i i i • n i,i° *■ . 7 . r i _ 


Berlip 


Oropefc, 

of Ca/lile-, but the queen’s favourite, the countef 
who was verv deeD in their puilt, flood her grou 

Monterey, the av< 

The 


ed enemy of the German adminiftration in Sp 
fentment of Charles at the treaty of partition, went fo far, 
that his embaffador was fent out of England by king JVilliams 
order, and a fecond partition took place, in which France was 
a party. Cardinal Portocarrero, archbilhop of Toledo , was 
then a favourite with Charles, and entirely in the French in¬ 
tereft. He had the addrefs to perfuade the king to fend the 
countefs of Berlips out of Spain, and that Lewis ' 


7 


to 
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tlie fecond treaty -of partition, only that he might de.mon- 


=8t 


ftrate'his regard for the peace of Spain, by preventing any 
-iolent meafures from taking place, during Charles ’s life time. 

The fecond treaty of partition was rejedted by the emperor, 
jnd the French king gratified the court of Spain in all its de¬ 
mands, however unreafonable they might fiave appeared at 
another juncture. 

By this time, the health of Charles was to appearance paft Which is 
recovery, and he Hill retained fo much affection for the An--, fettled on 
(Irian blood, that he invited the archduke Charles to repair to the duhe 
iis court. Blecourt, 'w ho had the charge of the French affairs of Anjou 
A Madrid, fufpedied this, and prefented a flrong memorial on by Charles, 
the fubjedh; and upon the emperor refuting to fend the arch¬ 
duke into Spain, cardinal Portocdrrcro propofed to Charles the 
fettling the fucceflion by will upon the duke of Anjou , fecond 
fon to the dauphin. Whatever warm writers may have faid 
concerning this destination, it certainly was calculated for re¬ 
conciling the principles of fiicceffion to thofe of general policy, 
becaufe it prevented the union of the two crowns in one per- 
fon, and gave the kingdom to the prince who was the next 
hereditary heir after that precaution was attained. The king 
confented, and made his will accordingly, with great forma- 
jity. Soon after he grew better, but he died on the iff of 
Number 1700, in the 39th year of his age, and the 35th of 
his reign. He was the laft prince of the houfe of Atijlria 
who fate on the throne of Spain, and had the fame indolent 
difpofition as his father and grandfather poffefled, though 
when he exerted himfelf, he difeovered abundance of refolu- 
tion and abilities. Spain, ever fince the time of Philip the lid, 
had been no other than a province for rapacious minifters and 
favourites. They perfuaded their kings, that they were an 
order of men fuperior to the reft of humankind, and that it 
was beneath them to undergo the fatigues of government, 
while they enjoyed all the ftate and adoration belonging to 
it. They werp flattered in thofe ideas by the vaft revenues 
that came from Mexico and Peru ; but Spain, at the .time it fell 
to the houfe of Bourbon, was the/worft peopled country com¬ 
paratively in Europe, and its inhabitants, though naturally 
brave, were infolcnt, proud and indolent. 
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From the accejfton of the houfe of Bourbon to the crown 

of Spain to the prefent time• 

T here is little room to doubt that the information Wi/edif- 

which the French king received concerning the will of portions 
Sharks II, of Spain , did not furprize him. He-affected how- for the ac- 

ever 
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ceflion of 

Philip, 
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after the form 


in his council, the will was accepted of, and the duke of Anm 
received all the honours due to a crowned head, not only from 
the French court and the foreign embaffadors, but from his 
grandfather, father, and elder brother. The affair of the 
fucccflion was managed with great fpirit and fecrefy. Philip 
was carried to Spain , where he was proclaimed king, and 
Lewis XIV. though the emperor and the pope protefted againft 
Philip's acceffion, took pofTeffion of Milan , Naples , and the 
Netherlands , which was Surrendered to him by the duke of 
Bavaria . When the will was opened, it appeared, that in 
cafe of Philip's death, he was to be fucceeded in the throne of 
Spain by the duke of Berry , his brother; and if neither of 
thofe princes had iffue, the crown was to go to Charles arch¬ 
duke of Aujlria , Second fon to the emperor Leopold ; and after 
him, to the duke of Savoy. 

The wife meafures taken by Lewis XIV. entirely difeon- 
tle is ac- certed the members of the great confederacy. 'I'hey had 

depended on an infurre&ion in Spain ; but Philip , though the 
ledged by queen dowager was left with a calling vote in the council, fent 
the con- her an order with the names of a certain number of places, 
federates, one of which (he was to chufe for the place of her retirement; 

and flie fixed upon Toledo. The inquifitor-general, and the 
confeffor to the late king, were confined to their refpefti 


*vhofe ti- 


knoxv- 


ive 


cures 


knowlcdged 


and England , Portugal, 


ip's right to the Spanijh 


Holland , formally ac- 


The 


duke of Savoy, flattered with the hopes of what foon after 
happened, that Philip would marry his daughter, followed 
their example. The indolence of the imperial court during 


was 


Hejfe Darni/ladt 


Vol. IX. 
p. 204. 

er Jeq. 


Vaudemont , governor of the Milaneft 


We 


Aujlria, readily Submitted to Philip 


Vienna 


of Stain ; but we lhall 


Makes a 
campaign 
in Italy. 


capitulate lome of the principal events. 

Though the French troops bad taken pofleflion of all the 
paffes between Italy and Germany, yet prince Eugene paffed 

the Alps, and having with incredible labour carried his artillery 
and baggage over thofe mountains, he defeated their army 
under Catinat, at Carpi , and obliged it to retreat towards the 
Mantuan , whofe duke had declared for Philip. Prince Eugeni 
then pafied the Mincio, and attacked and defeated marfhal 
Villeroy , who was at the head of the united armies of Franct 
and Spain , near Cbiari. His progrefs there and in the Man¬ 
tuan, encouraged the Neapolitans in the Aujlrian intereft, to 
form a confpiracy againft Philip, but it was difeovered and 
punilhed by the duke of Medina , governor of Naples . Phity 
was all this while ftrengthening his party in Spain, and form¬ 
ing alliances with Portugal and Savoy j but receiving intelligence 
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of Fume's progrefs in Italy, he refolved, notwithftanding the 
onpofition of his mojft Chrtjlian majefty’s minifters, to head his 
armies there in perfon, which he was the better enabled to do 
by the arrival of a plate fleet in the port of Cadiz, of im- 
menfe value. Before he fet out, he yielded to all the demands 
of the Catalans. Leaving his queen, to whom he had been 
but a few weeks before married, in Spain, he arrived on the 
,6th of April 1702, at Naples , where he found every thing 1702, 
quiet, and having confirmed the government there, by grati¬ 
fying his fubje&s in all they defined, he went to Milan , by 
the way of Leghorn, Savona , and Final. Leaving Milan, he 
put himfelf at the head of* his army ; but the duke of Savoy 
declined acting either with him or under him, having, not¬ 
withftanding all his family connections, made his terms with 
the allies. Vendofrne was then the French general in Italy , where 
it was (aid that the army of the two crowns amounted to fifty 
thoufand men, while prince Eugene was in the Mantuan , the 
capital of which he blocked up; but he was too weak to force 
the French and Spaniards. 

On the 15th of Augujl , neceflity obliged the prince to at¬ 
tack his enemies, who, in the intermediate time, had obtained 
feveral advantages at Luzzara , where a defperate battle was 
fought, which continued after midnight. Philip expofed 
fiimfelf to the hotteft of the fire, and the French marfhal, 

Creqtti , was killed in the divifion in which he engaged. The 
advantage, however, fell to Philip , who reduced Luzzara 
and Guejlalla , before the armies went into winter quarters. 

This campaign did Philip great honour, on account of the Succefs of 
perfonal courage he difplayed j and the adminiftration of his th eEngliJh 
queen in Spain, during his abfence in Italy, was equally ap- at Fi^o m 
plauded. The confederacy, in favour of the archduke Charles , 
ivas now formed. Upon the death of king William (who had 
difobliged his parliament by the partition treaty) his fucceflor, 
queeq Anne, purfued the meafures which he left unfinifhed, 
and a fleet was fent to Cadiz, for the fervice of the archduke, 
who took upon himfelf the title of Charles the Hid.. The 
queen behaved on this emergency with a heroic magnanimity, 
under the moft difeouraging circumftances j for though the 
fleet of the allies did not i'ucceed in furprizing Cadiz, yet they 
fleftroyed the galleons at Vigo, where the Englijh made fome 
plunder. Cardinal Portocarrero , and the bifhop of Cordova , 
feconded the queen’s heroifm, by raifing troops at their own 
expence; but their party was deferted by the admiral of Caf~ 
tile, who retired to Lifbon, after he had undertaken the em- 
bafly to France. Every day producing frelh events that de¬ 
manded Philip's return to Spain, he arrived at Barcelona on 
the 2cth of September, and immediately fet oil foot the means 
of defending himfelf againft the ftorm impending over his — 
head, from the grand alliance. This could not be done with- 
Qflt making free with fome private property that had arrived in 
the galloons, and many of the grandees were difgufted at fee- 
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h meafures 
Indies fquandered ii 


ambition 


The 


Chriji 


s 


Hf s beft 


friend, cardinal Portocarrero , into a requeft for liberty to re- 

Ktc employments, from which Philip, with fonie difficult 

him. Nothing is more certain, than that thp ;tX 


Philip 


Verfe 


the inilu- 
was the 


ravour or u*c du.iiuuivt \juut ico* 

The conftable of Cajiile remained ftill in Portugal, and that 
king declared himfelf in favour of the allies, and adopted ail 
the ichemes propofed by the conftable in favour of the arch- 
of Sai oy. duke. The queen had the mortification to fee her father, the 

duke of Savoy, embrace the fame party. The French kin 


He is de- 

{tried by 
theduke 


Vol. IX. 


P 
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f 
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esf 


17°4 


fupported his grandfon’s intereft with amazing vigour. 


of Feudal. 


Hi 


n 

b 


$ 


manded in Italy, and preferred the -dntereft _of Philip there 
from being defperate; but the vaft efforts of Trance were dh 


having 


Sa 


The 

—- 1 * J . * ^ 

all their pretenfions to the 


crown of Spain m ravour or me uiuiuuKo, mar prince was 
carried tp Portugal by an Englijh fleet; but in 1701, the duke 
of Berwick arrived in Spain , to command under Philip. The 
generals under Charles , were the duke Schomberg and baron 
Tag el ; but both of them quarrelled with the Portuguese, and 
Philip obtained many advantages in that quarter, through the 
pride* and poverty of the court of Vienna. At laft the earl of 
Galway , who had been a favourite with king William, and was 
a man of a found, but limited underftandihg, was appointed 
to command under Charles . It is hard to fay whether Charles 


for th 


Philip 


Prince 


Vi cm. 


licit for fupplies, and the infolence cf the French damped the 
1 «- m n.i. l-/i r_:—1_- ^^njjiards. The duke 


of Berwick deft red 


tip's beft friends among the Sp 


$ 


admiral? and the prince of HeJJ'e Dannjtadt, took Gibraltar^ 
which ftill remains in poffeffion of the Englijh; and on the 


t 

Rooke and 


<g l< Jl 


Thclouji 


arfhal Icjjt 


_ Spoil _ 

fufion of honours and employments heaped upon him by 

encreafed the number of malecontents there to fucha 

& 



War in 
Portugal . 


degree as to threaten a total revolution. 

HaDDilv for Philip , the Portugucfe hated the Englijh , and 

without 


performing any fervice. 


ifibly 

ne Philip 
of Cajiile 


&•> 


felf the conduct of the war on the fide _. . 

reduced feveral places, but the principal fervice he performed 
to Charles, conlifted in his debauching Philip's grandees, and 
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multiplying confpiracies againft his perfon and that of his 
oueen, to luch a degree, as to render his abode at Madrid un¬ 
safe. The marquis de Leganez , one of the greateft, as well as 
the v.'orthieft man in Spain, being fufpeefted of correfpondina; 
with the admiral, was fent prifoner to France , but in the mean 
while the admiral died of heart-break, at feeing all his fchemes 
blafted. In him, the archduke loft the beft friend he had in 


9*§ 


iglijb. Sir CloudeJIy Shov 


upplied by the friendftiip 
their admiral, and the 


carl of Peterborough , a nobleman who would have done ho¬ 
nour to the ages of romance, their general. They 
Charles into 


C 


Ilejfe Darrnjladt 
was hilled in befieging Barcelona j but that city, with all the 
province, Rofes excepted, was reduced by the earl of Peter- 
tirougb to the allegiance of Charles. The greateft part of the 
kingdom of Falentia {hared in the fame fate, but the Portu- 
piejc general, Las Minas , and the earl of Galway, were com¬ 
pelled, by maiihal Tejfe , to raife the fiege of Badajoz. 

lip 


The prin- 


Spaniards, but they were (hocked ceft of 


court of France , and Philip 


Urji 

LS UK 


Ur Jim ba« 
niftied* 


her to Italy. Perhaps her chief crime was her having too 

intereft, and giving: him advice 



was difagreeable to Lewis. Upon her retreat to Italy , the 
affairs of Philip took fo unfavourable a turn, that file was re¬ 
called with the confent of the French court, which now feem- 
ed to double its efforts for fupporting Philip■ His troops be- 
fieged Barcelona, and the French fleet blocked it up by fea. 


Noailles, 

duke of Berwick , who was now returned t 
Periuguefe . The immenfe fums which Philip 


S P 


ora 


appearing early in the field, nor was the fiege of Barcelona 
formed before the 6th of April . It was defended by the arch¬ 
duke Charles in perfon, with great valour and perfeverance. 
Both princes ftaked their reputation on the fate of the place, 
but by the taking of Fort Montjoy , it muft have fallen into the 
hands of Philips had not the arrival of the Englijh 
aftrong reinforcement of troops, obliged thee"”" 
to leave the coaft with his fquadron. Philip 


'Tholoufe 


departure, prefied the fiege, but was at laft forced to give it 
over, and to abandon his artillery, magazines, lick and 
wounded, to the humanity of the earl of Peterborough , who 
treated his enemies with that unparalleled generofity, that 
diftinguilhed all the other actions of his life. 

1 he raifing the fiege of Barcelona , feemed to give a mortal Philip 
blow to the intereft of Philip. He had entirely failed in his forced to 
attempts to retake Gibraltar. His enemies were in pofiefiion ra jf e 


Alcantara , and Aibuqm 


- tne 

The Catalans , by fiege of 


III dins Barcdonci% 
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means of die 


Arragoi 


f June, the allies took pofleflion 


to Charles, 
ance. On 


Eugene conduced the imperial army over the mountains of the 
Brejfan , and palled the Oglio, but received a check near Caf 
fano , upon which the duke of Vendofme befieged Turin. The 
affairs of Philip , notwithftanding this, feemed fo defperate in 
St>ain* that Amelot , the French embaffador at Madrid , 

Jr 1 r t i • i m mm •. 


Philip 


out 


of Spain , by which they muff be left 
but the duke of Medina Sidonia undertook it for the loyalty 
of Philip’s party. They were too weak to relift the progrefs 
of the allies, who, after the ficge of Barcelona was raifed, took 


Navarr 


ged Philip 


He is fa- Nothing could have now prevented the ruin of Philip’s, af- 
v&ured by fairs, but the indolence and pride of the Aujlrians .. Charles 
the mif- trifled away his time at Saragojfa , and in receiving idle com- 
conduct of pliments, when he ought to have been ftrengtbening his party 

« « * i * a jf » • t a v t t » i *7*i _t_ L. 1 _il /T._ 

Jus rival, at Madrid. 


thagena , Tol 


On the other hand, Philip 
fda „ Alicant , and many other places, declared 


that he never would abandon his party, but with his life. 
His fpirited conduct revived his caufe, while the rapacioufnefs 
and tyranny of the Aujlrians loft Charles the attentions of 
the Spaniards. It was in vain for count Cifuento, one of his 
belt friends, to prefs upon him the necellity of his repairing 
to Madrid , and there muttering all his force, for he ftill trifle J 
away the time, on pretence of receiving the homage of the 


ftates 


of Arragon. 


The 


ftrengthening Philip's army, and before the allies could unite 
their force, he drove them from Madrid to Guadalaxara. 


Philip 


that capital on the 22d of 


September. The earl of Peterborough had forefeen and foretold 
;;il rhat happened to the prejudice of Charles ; and at laft a 
junction of the allies, when it was too late, was effected, for 


Mlw 


a 


11 


of Berwick had penetrated into Valet 


The 


' - - o — 

Carthagena. 


Philip recovered Alicant and 


and adopts We have, in other parts of this work, given a detail of 
anew plan what happened by the allies gaining the battles of Blenheimj 

' 7* t cr* “ 1 1. • . 1 _/L efl 7 IiVp- 


ment. 


.._ Turin , by which Philip 

wife the iflands of Majorca and Ivica , with altnoft all the Low 
Countries. It mult be acknowledged, that his conduct did not 
deferve the Ioffes and difgraces he met with. By cardinal Per- 
tocarrero’s advice, he ftruck into a frugal plan, and treated all 
the adherents of Charles as fo many rebels. The confifcations 
of their eftates augmented his revenue. His clergy opened 

their purfes for his fupport, and he cafually received large Tup- 

plies from America. The pregnancy of his queen, which 

" - • to his 

he 


was declared about 


affairs, and 
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treated him as an infant of Spain. It afterwards appeared, 
that the duke’s journey into Spain was in order to form a 
party for the fucceflion to that crown in favour of his own 
houfe, the princes of which, as he pretended, * had never 
agreed to any renunciation. 

The command of the French troops in Spain had been The con- 
given, by Lewis , to the duke of Orleans , who was popular federates 
and well beloved in the army, and it was thought that he in- are defeat- 
tended to make ufe of them as occafion (hould offer. Marfhal ed at dl- 
Btrwick, in the mean while, did wonders at their head, and manza. 
covered Cajlile , againft all the efforts of the earl of Galway 
and Las Minas . The two latter at laft befieged Villuna , af¬ 
ter deftroying feveral Spanijh magazines ; and the duke of Ber¬ 
wick making a feint to relieve it, drew the confederates into 
the plain of Almanza , where he could fight with great advan¬ 
tages. On the Z5th of Aprils a battle was fought, which is 
well known by the name of that of Almanza. The Spanijh 
cavalry broke that of Portugal , which behaved in an infamous 
manner, and left the Englijh infantry expofed to the enemy, 
whofe ranks they had actually broken. They were, how¬ 
ever, unable to ftand the dreadful fire of the French , who 
flanked them, and the impreffion made by the old Spanijh re¬ 
giments ; fo that being furrounded in their retreat under co¬ 
lonel Hill , they were obliged to throw down their arms, and 
left the French and Spaniards in poffeflion of a moft complete 
victory. Eight thoufand of the allies were killed on the fpot; 
two thoufand were taken prifoners; their two generals were 
wounded, and they loft their artillery, with almoft all their 
baggage. The army of the two crowns is faid to have loft 
four thoufand men. 

The confequences of this vi&ory were more fatal to the 
affairs of the allies, than even the Ioffes they fuftained, great 
as they were in the battle, feemed to promife. Their belt re¬ 
giments were entirely ruined; no unanimity fubfifted among 
their generals; the archduke Charles was in a manner aban¬ 
doned, that the imperialifts might purfue the reduction of 
Naples , and a ridiculous plan they had formed for taking Tou¬ 
lon, and which mifcarried. Perhaps after ages may fee more Confe- 
clearly than the prefent can, into the reafons why Charles was quences <?f 
fo ill fupported. All we know at prefent is, that the whig the defeat, 
miniftry in England , who formed the foul of the grand alli¬ 
ance, was upon the point of breaking with the imperialifts 
for their backwardnefs j nor is it improbable, that the heads 
of the tories of England were not difpleafed at feeing the 
whole burden of the war thrown upon their antagonifts. The 
duke of Berwick loft no time in improving his vi&ory, and 
was in a few days joined by the duke of Orleans. All Valentia 
and Arragon fubmitted to Philip, and by way of punifhment 
for their difaffe<ftion, their privileges were abolifhed, and 
ihemfelves rendered dependent on the crown of Cajlile. The 
town of Xativa was, for its refiftance, razed to the ground, 

and 
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and a pillar of infamy ere£led on part of the ground where i* 
flood. The French duke, de Noaillcs , took Lira and P u \. 
cerda , as the duke of Orleans did Merida ; and, during the 
progrefs of their victories, Philip's queen was. delivered*of a 
prince, who was immediately recognized as heir to the crown 
of Spain. Philip made no immoderate ufe of his fuccefcs- 
for he releafed many of the grandees whom he had ordered to' 
be imprifoned, and performed many other popular ' 
herofity, which endeared him to his fubjedts. 
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Philip in Spain, 

he was lofing ground in Italy , as we have already feen in the 
hifloryof that country, .where the imperial general, Tliaun 
became mailer of the city and kingdom of Naples , and was 
guilty of many fexcefles., The vail efforts made by th zEngllk 
enabled the French , in the year 1708, to make a {land on the 
iide- of Portugal: The marquis of Sdnta Cruz abandoned 
Philip , by which the Moors became poffeffed of the long dif- 
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queen.* through the infinuations of. their favourite, the prin- 
cefs of TJrJins , began to look with as unfavourable an eye upon 
the duke of Orleans , as they did upon the archduke Charley 
who had been lately married to the princefs of Wolfenbu.tti\ 
and continued to keep his court at Barcelona. Upon the 
duke’s return from Paris , from whence he carried a largefunt 
to Spain $ he found the army he had left in a very indifferent 
iituatjon, through the vigilance of the Englijh fleer, which 
had intercepted their convoys; The marquis de Bays, one 
of Philip's generals, had been beaten on the frontiers of Por¬ 
tugal ; and the Englijh admiral, Leake , reduced Minorca and 
Sardinia to the obedience of Charles. Count Starcmbcrgh; 
who, next to prince Eugene , was thought the ableil of all the 
imperial generals, landed at Barcelona , where he took upon 
him the command of Charles's army, while the duke of Or¬ 
leans was making difpofitions for befieging Tortofa , which he 
actually took, as Asfeldt , a French general, did JDenia and 
Alicant. 

Di'fcreffes The archduke, who flill went by the name of Charles the 
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Hid of Spain , difeovered more firmnefs than he did activity in 
his fitustion; but he was ill ferved by his minifters and officers, 
who were intolerably bigotted and rapacious. The immenfe 
lofles of the French in the Netherlands , created fuch demands 
of money upon Philips as all his returns from America could 
not anfwer. In ihort, Leivis , his grandfather, was obliged to 
confent to negotiations, on the footing of abandoning his in- 
tereil, and withdrawing his troops from Spain. We have 
already given a detail of thofe negotiations for peace, in 
which Lewis made every conceffion that reafon could require, 
or nature could admit of, but all was to no purpofe, unlcfs he 
would confent to employ his troops in dethroning his grandfon. 
We are under no difficulty in faying, that thefe barbarous de¬ 
mands iaved the crown of Spain upon Philip's head i and h° v/ * 
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ever appearances might be to the contrary,. it is rijore than pro¬ 
bable that Lewis and his grandfon a&ed in concert together. 
After the conferences mifcarried at Gertruydenberg , Philip 
iblifhed the fubjedl of them to the world in a manifedo. 
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which was attended by a mod amazing turn in his favour. 
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They had made him prefents of large fums in ready 

and even coined their plate for his fervice ; but no fooner did 
his manifedo appear, than their loyalty rofe even to enthu- 
fiafm, which Philip , by cardinal Portocarrero *s advice, wifely 
improved. He declared, that from thenceforth, he would 
employ no fervants, and purfue ho meafiires but what were 
truly SpaniJI). He appointed the duke de Medina Celi to be his 
frft minifter, and the marquis de Bedmar , to be his fecretary 
at war. The French were very coldly looked upon at court, 
and the friends of the duke of Orleans were treated with harfli- 
nefs. Philip renewed his proteflations to his people, that he 
never would abandon them but with his life, and took every 
opportunity of informing the public of the fecret partition 
which had been made by the allies of the SpaniJfj monarchy* 
to gratify the houfe of Aujlria , the king of Portugal and the 
duke of Savoy ; It was about this time that the famous cardi- 
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Spain, fucceeded him in the archbifliopric of Toledo 


Philip 


:lip 


Philip 


general, marfhal Berzons . Ph 

vityamifs, and threatened to deprive the marfhal of his com¬ 
mand, to the great fatisfa£lion of the Cajlilians. In fliort, 
whatever Philip’s private feritiments might be, he found the 
only way to be popular with his fubjecds,' was to difeounte- 
nance the French. Asfeldt dill maintained his ground, and 
the marquis de Baye beat the earl of Galway in Portugal. 

Phnvlfir nrtOUOUJ 1 : _* _ Ti » ^ . 
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tonne and Terragona. 

Icons in 1710, with vad treafures, Philip, . vtiy 

delicate with regard to that part of them that were French 
property, appropriated very confiderable fums to his own ufe, 
and took upon himfelf the command of his army in Catalonia , 
which confided of twenty three thoufand men, the marquis 
«<Villadarias ferving under him. Before the openino- of the 
^paign, it is laid, Philip difeovered that his firft minider, 
the duke de Medina Celi, kept up a private correfpondence 
with the Aujlrian party ; but all that is known with certainty 
>s, that that nobleman was put under a dridf arred, and car¬ 
ried to the caftlc of Segovia, and that afterwards he was con- 
aemned to differ death, but his fentence was commuted, by 
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being finifhed, Philip repaired to his army, but was fo much dif- 
fatished with the marquis eleFilladarias’s military talents, that 
ve font for the marquis de Baye , out of Portugal to command 


he 

the army under him. 

It 
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I he lucceiies of the lmperialifts 
had enabled them to reinforce Starembergh , who had 
very able coadjutor, in the perfon of the Englijh general Stan - 
hope. Through the incapacity of the marquis de Villadarias 
Philip found himlelf under the neceffity of removing, for fob! 
liftence, towards Saragoffa ; and a large detachment of his 
He i? de- troops were defeated by Stanhope at Almenara. Staremburfh 
feated at palled the Segre, in fight of his enemies, and took Balagw 

while Philip was feized by a fever, which confined him to his 
and Sara- bed. His affairs were then in a moft defperate fituation, 

7 he Spaniards had a wonderful 

which the Englijh had beat at Alcantara , and when they re! 
tired to Saragojja , they fortified themfelves in fuch a manner 
that they had no idea of being attacked by Starembergh ! 
They were however deceived, for a general battle was fought 
on the 20th of Augujl , in which the troops of the two crowns 
were entirely defeated, with the lofs of fome thoufands of 
their bell men ; and all that the marquis de Baye could do, 
was to retire towards Lerida , with about nine thoufand men. 
The date The events that happened in Spain , at this time, werepar- 
of fan- ticularly rapid ; for while the battle was fighting, Saragcjfa 
dofme ar- declared for Charles , who, though he was not preient in the 

engagement, entered it that night. Philip was fo well reco¬ 
vered, that he returned, but almoft unattended, to Madrid, 
to which he was purfued by Charles , at the head of the allied 
army. Though vi&orious, it Was, if poffible, in a more 
deplorable condition than that of Philip , who feems to have 
fallen only that he might rife with the greater velocity. He 
was obliged to leave Madrid , with his queen, and the prince 
of Ajluria in her arms, on the 9th of September . The gran¬ 
dees of his party, forgetting all former animofities, befought 
Lewis the XIVth to fend the duke of Vendofme , the moft for¬ 
tunate and the moft amiable of his generals, to head them; 
and it was no fooner known that the duke was upon his 
march, than the fortune of Philip revived, and his army, 
though not compofed of fuch experienced troops, became in 
a few days more numerous than ever. It then lay on the fron- 
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tiers of Navarre, and the duke of Vendofme afiembled them at 

Valladolid. 
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But Philip was favoured, unknown to himfolf, by the con* 
tneves the du<£t of his enemies. The motions of Charles were dilatory, 


affairs of and his party was fo much hated, that the native Spaniards 
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to deprive his troops of fubfiftence, had burnt their corn, and 
had rendered all the country between Saragojja and Madrid a 
defert. Stanhope , a man of greater fire and fpirit than Sta¬ 
rembergh himfelf, depended upon a junction with the Portu- 
gnefe , and predict! Charles to Iofe no time in taking pofiefiion of 

Madrid ; buthe had not fordeen that the Portutiuefe miniftry 

J would 
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would tliTagree to the junction, which they a< 5 hialJy did; 
and thus Charles and his victorious army were left to ftarve in 
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remove from thence for fubfiftence, upon the approach of 
Philip and the duke of Vendofme, whofe troops were plenti¬ 
fully fupplied by the affeCtions of the inhabitants. It was the 
nth of November before Charles left Madrid , on his return to 
Catalonia , which was threatened by the duke de Noailles. 
Philip took pofleflion of Madrid , while the allies were obliged 
to divide their army into two bodies ; one under Stanhope re¬ 
tired to Brihuega, where they were attacked by Philip , and 
bravely defending themfelves for twenty eight hours, they 
were obliged to furrender themfelves prisoners of war. Sta- 
rnnbergh was upon his march to reli eve Stanhope, but he was 
attacked at Villaviciofa by Philip and the duke of Vcndofme, 
who were fuperior to him in numbers. His behaviour was 
anfwerable to the great reputation he had acquired; and 
though his right wing was entirely defeated by Philip in per- 
fon, he made fo noble a defence, at the head of the left, that 
the enemy loft above fix thoufand men; and he continued his 
march to Catalonia , without being purfued. Though the allies 
affected to give the aCtion at Villaviciofa the air of a victory, 
yet it certainly proved fatal to the affairs of Charles , for Sta¬ 
rembergh J:J - 1 — 1_ 1 ** 


men to Catalonia. 

It was the 23d 
tiles took Gironne , 
tgojfa, where the 


December, when the duke de No- Great re 
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of fifty thoufand pieces of eight, for his equipage, but the 
duke gallantly diftributed the money among the foldiers. 
The affairs of Europe now took a furprizing turn. The 
EngliJI) miniftry inclined to put an end to a war, which though 
foreign to their intereft, they were obliged to fupport at an 
extravagant expence. The emperor jofeph died, and his 
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Before he left Barcelona , he put 
uke of Mo las, a Spaniard , under 

that he thought he had been be- 

2rs. He declared Starembergh his 
viceroy, and left his queen at Barcelona , under his protection. 
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°iy outnumbered that of Charles ; 
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were fo buffed in negotiating, that they only fought a colour- 
f 1 pretence to avoid fighting. Starembergh failed in a defign 
“5 laid for burning the Spanijh magazines, and recovering 
tertefa, and when winter drew on, not only the propofed 
conferences for peace at Utrecht , but the needy circurnffances 
01 both parties kept them quiet in their quarters. We have 
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Upon its arrival, the operations or war were renewed in Ca~ 
talon:a ., but Philip fuffered a vaft lofs in being, in a manner 
obliged to dilgrace the conde d*Aguilar , the ableft of his Spa- 
nifb generals, becaufe he differed with the duke of Vcndofmt, 
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men, was forced to rail 
tiations at Utrecht for ; 
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finished, the court of England privately hinted to the French 
and Spanijh minifters, that the Englijb and Portuguefe would 
feparate themfelves from the imperial ifts, and leave Starm- 
hergh to carry on the war by himfelf in Catalonia. In the 
mean while, the duke o f Vendofmc, who loved the pleafuresof 
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November following, lord Lexington , the i./ *. v « uuuji. 
tied on the fador, received at Madrid, Philip's renunciation for himfelf 
throne by and his heirs, of all right to the fuceellion of the crown of 
the treaty Prance^ in favour of his brother the duke of Berry , and the 
of Utrecht. ponces of the Orleans and Bourbon families. This renuncia¬ 
tion was ratified in an affembly of the ftates, who, at the 
fame time, efiablifhed the fucccffion of the houfe of Savoy to 
the crown of Spain , failing the heirs of Philip’s body, and 
excluded the houfe of Aujlria for ever; but they limited like- 
wife the fucceffion to the Spanijh monarchy to heirs male. 
Thofe regulations opened a fair profpect for Philip, but the 
Catalans , though abandoned by the EngliJ ).refufed to lay 
down their arms, though Philip offered - them an abfolute par- 
. don. This was a trying point, and when Philip perceived 
that they could not be reduced without arms, and that the 
houfe of Auflria was obfiinate in continuing the war, he, by 
the a Alliance of Mr. Orry, the French min if her, put the army 
and finances of Spain under a better regulation than they had 
ever been before. He then juftly confidered himfelf, perhaps 
for the firft time, as king of Spain , and refolved to treat the 
Catalans as rebels. He was encouraged, by the grateful fenfe 
which his people had of the returning grandeur and prosperity 
of their country. He publifiied declarations, in which he 
made a merit of his having facrificcd, even againft the fenfe 
of his grandfather, all his right to the crown of France , that 
he might reftore tranquillity to Spain ; but it rnufl be acknow¬ 
ledged, that he owed it to" the friendfhip of Great Britain. 

In a few davs it was known, that by the treaty with that 
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of reverfion to the crown of Spain, failing that duke’s heirs. 

The minifters of Philips who figned this treaty, were the 
duke of Offuna , and the marquis of Monteleon j thofe of Great 
Britain, were Dr. Robinfon , who was lord privy-feal and 
bifhop of Brijiol , and the earl of Stafford. A treaty was, at 
the fame time, entered into between Philip and the duke of 
Savoy, regulating their family fucceflions. 

It is not to be wondered at, if fome exceptions were found Obflinacy 
in Spain, of men who diftrufted'the continuance of the peace, of the 
efpecially as Catalonia remained ftill in a ftate of rebellion, Catalans , 
and the Portuguefe had yet agreed to no terms. Philip had not 
only agreed to an unreferved pardon of the Catalans, but to 
their being entitled to all the privileges of Coftilians. The 
emprefs of Germany was ftill at Barcelona , where (he had been 
left by her hufband, Charles the Hid, who now fent for her. 

Before {he departed, fhe received a promife of the Catalans , 


that they never would depart from their allegiance to Charles ; 
and fhe affured them, in his name, that he was refolved to 
keep up his claim to the Span iff monarchy. Notwithstanding 
thole reciprocal declarations, Charles found himfelf in fuch a 
fituation, that he agreed to a convention for evacuating Ca¬ 
talonia, and that Siarembcrgh , with his troops,- ihould embark 
onboard the Engliff fleet. This convention was very loofely 
worded, and very imperfeCrly complied with. The marquis 
de Lede , a Spaniff general, took pofleflion of 1 err agon a , 
where he was well received, but the inhabitants of Barcelona 


obftinately refufed to fubmit to Philip's government. He pre¬ 
tended that their obftinacy had freed him from obferving the 
terms he had already offered them, and they, on the other 
hand, depended for protection on England and Holland. Both 
thofe powers interceded in their favour, and would have pre¬ 
vailed with Philip to have flood by his former terms, had they 
not again rejected them. This gave the Engliff embaffador a 
pretext for cooling in his intercefiions in favour of the Cata¬ 
lans\ and at lafl, the tory miniftry lpoke of them as no better 
than rebels. We are, however, to obferve, that queen Anne 
thought herfelf in honour bound not to abandon the Catalans ; 
but the treaties being now figned, without a farther provifion 
being made in their favour, her interceflion hung long in fuf- 
penfe, and without any effcCt, farther than that a general 
amnefty fhould be granted them, and that they fhould be en¬ 
titled to all the rights and privileges of the CaJUlians , the molt 
favoured of his catholic majefty’s fubjeCts, 

The Catalans , on the other hand, complained that thofe 
offers were fallacious and delufive, unlefs Philip would reftore 
them to their antient privileges, which entitled them to the 
power of the purfe and the fword. This was a demand highly 
difagreeable to the tory party in Etigland , who pretended that 
it rendered them independent of their lawful fovereign, who 
offered them the more fubftantial privileges of trading to the 
Spaniff Weft Indies, and of being entitled in common with the 
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Gaft lit am , to hold lucrative employments in America. Such 
was the fhort Rate of the queftion between the court of Spain 

and the Catalans, which we have been the more follicitous to 

explain, as it has been generally mifunderftood. 

When the imperial ills evacuated Catalonia, the Catalans 
who are formed themfelves into a kind of feparate government, and raifed 
reduced, an army of the Spaniards who had ferved with the imperialifts. 

It is a matter of doubt what were their real intentions. Probably 
they frill depended on the friendfliip of England and Holland, 
and that a public fpirit might rife, which would enable them 
to become a republic. It is true, they (fill profefied them¬ 
felves to befubjeds to Charles the IHd ; but it was well known, 
that at that time he had renounced all thoughts of the Spanifi 
fucceiTion, and that if the Catalans meant any thing, it was 
that, in the end, he (hould guaranty their liberties and pri¬ 
vileges. Be this as it will, they reje&ed the Summons of the. 
duke de Popoli , who commanded for Philip in Catalonia , to 
admit his troops, and hoftflities immediately commenced, af¬ 
ter the Catalans had formally declared war both againft Philip 
and Levjis the XIVth. The fpirit they diicovered made fo 
great a none in England, that.the queen ordered lord Lexing 
ion to make freih reprefentations in their favour; but they 
were fo far from prevailing, that he advifed the Catalans to ac¬ 
cept of Philip’s terms. T he houfe of peers in England , not- 
withftanding that, prefled the queen fo warmly in their fa¬ 
vour, that lord Binglcy was appointed embaflador to Spain, 
(though never Cent) with frefh reprefentations, and inltruc- 
tions were fcr.t to countermand the operations of the Englijb 
fleet under Wijhart , who had been ordered to att hoftilely 
againft them. Thofe proceedings difobliged Philip and his 
court, and they difregarded the Britijh mediation fo much, 
that they employed Orry to treat with the Catalans, but they 
?-iA. ftill continued obftinate. Atlaft, on the iftof July 1714, the 
' duke of Berwick, the French general, opened the trenches be¬ 
fore Barcelona ; and the influence of his court was fo ftrongat 
London , that Wijhart was again ordered to threaten the Cata¬ 
lans. All Catalonia was now unmercifully plundered by the 
French, and the duke of Berwick was preparing to ftorm Bar¬ 
celona. In vain the inhabitants appealed to Heaven, and to 
the honour of the Britijh miniftry for relief. Being at laft 
obliged to capitulate, they could obtain no other terms than 
that they (hould not, upon certain conditions, be put to the 

fword, nor plundered. No fewer than fourteen thoufand 
bombs are faid to have been thrown into the city during the 
fiege, which lafted for two months, and reduced the place to a 
heap of ruins. The capitulation was ill obferved ; for many 
of the brave Catalans, who furvived their countrymen who pe¬ 
riled during the fiege, in which their miferies were inconceiv¬ 
able, were perfecuted by the unrelenting refentment of Pin- 
Up s government, - either fuffered death by the forms of juftice, 
or by their confinement in dungeons. 
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The fate of the Catalans exhibited an uncommi 
to Ev>' 0 P e - and fuch as defpotic princes can form no idea 
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rjvileges they claimed, though obtained at the. price of their 
Lod and confirmed by the moft folemn fanctfons, were in¬ 
compatible with a ftate of fubjection. Thofe ideas were firill 
longer in the minds of Philip and Lewis, and other abfolute 
nrinces; fo that the conftitutional refiftance they made was in¬ 
terpreted into a£fe of rebellion and defpair, and fecretly con¬ 
demned by Charles himfelf, who, notwithflanding all his pro¬ 
tons to the contrary, abandoned them in reality. 

The emperor remained ffcill difcontented, but unable to re- The em- 
drefs himfelf, as he was feverely pvefied by the Turks, and perorcoiy, 
abandoned by his allies. He was in pofleffion of Sardinia, tinues tfcf: 
Naples, Milan, and the other dominions that had formerly be- war. 
longed to Spain in Italy, and the Netherlands. At the time of 
ftioulatins the evacuation of Catalonia, he had agreed to that 
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Im. Matters were in this htuation, when on the 14th of 
February 1714, Philip's queen died ; and a few weeks after he 
made propofals of marriage to Elizabeth, who was daughter to Second 
Edward prince of Parma, and heirefs to other pofleffions in marriage 
Italy. The marriage was celebrated by proxy on the 16th of of Philip. 
September following, and gave rife to the amazing alteration in 
the fyftem of Europe, which has fince taken place. The 
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and was rewarded with a cardinal’s hat, and by. being made 
Philip's firft minifter. The progrefs of the Turks in the Morea, 
happened to be very favourable to Philip's affairs, as it pro¬ 
duced a kind of a crufade, in which he obtained great fums 
by the indulgence of the court of Rome from his ecclefiaftics, 
on condition of his employing his fleets againft them. A Alberovi 
powerful marine was accordingly equipped, and the genius of fi-ft m i n 

Spain p er c f 


Majorca 


yerfui both by fea and land, that fhe 
of Europe. Her naval armaments, inftead 
the Turks . carried fifteen thoufand men to 


Corfu and all the iflands in the Medite / 


th£ 

Spain. The pope, and other powers, complained that the 
money granted to Philip upon his clergy, had been mifapplied, 
He continued his naval preparations, and promifed to amend 
for the future; but in the year 1717, the marquis de Lcde, 
landed with ten or twelve thoufand men at Cavliari in Sardinia, 


1717 


which city and ifland he foon reduced 


lip 


his embafladors, made no fecret that he would lay hold of the 

non-performance of the evacuations to drive the imperialifts 
out of Italy . 
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The Spa - His threats produced the quadruple alliance which was 
ti'tjh ma- formed by Great Britain, France , the emperor, and the States 
rine ruin- General . When this alliance was fir ft fet on foot, Philip's 
ed by the minifters affected a fhew of moderation, but without difeon- 
Engtijb at tinuing their preparations. George i. who was at the head of 
Cape the quadruple alliance, endeavoured to obtain from the em- 

Prjfaro. peror, a renunciation of his right to the crown of Spain, and 

likewife to fecure the queen of Spain and her ion don Cork 
who was then in his cradle, to the fucceflion not only of her 
family eftates 'in Italy, but to that ofTufcany, in cafe of the 
great duke’s dying without iffue. The Spaniards rejedted thofe 
propofals, and king George gave orders for equipping a power- 
ful armament to be fent under Sir George Byng to the Mcditer - 
ranean , for maintaining the tranquillity of Italy . By this time 
the Spanijh fleet at Barcelona had Jailed for Sicily , with thirty 
fix battalions, fix regiments of horfe, four of dragoons, a 
thoufand matrofies, and an incredible quantity of naval and 
military ftores, with a proportionable number of mechanics of 
every kind. The duke of Savoy , who then was in poffeffion 
of Sicily, had about this time agreed to exchange it with the 
emperor for Sardinia, when it fhould be conquered. Without 
regard to this, the marquis de Lede, the Spanijh general in 
Sicily, reduced Palermo, and was befieging Mcjfma when the 
Englijh fleet, having touched at Naples, proceeded with two 
thoufand imperialifts on board, to relieve the citadel of Naples, 
In his way, he fell in with the grand Spanijh fleet, confuting 
of twenty feven fail of the line, befides frigates and firefhips, 
under admiral Caftanata . It is to this day uncertain which 
fide began the engagement that followed, at about fix leagues 
diflame from Cape PaJJaro’, but the event was, that the 
Spanijh fleet was totally defeated, their beft fliips being ei¬ 
ther taken or deftroyed. This blow ruined the marine of 
Spain ; but did not abate tfye pride and refentment of that 
court. They accufed the Englijh of the moft atrocious breach 
of faith, which the latter retorted upon the Spaniards, on ac¬ 
count of their infractions of the treaty of JJtrecht. The Eng 
lijlo trade with Spain, at that time, was almoft ruined ; one of 
the great objects which Alberoni had in view, being to raife 
the pretender to the throne of Great Britain. This was the 
moft exceptionable part of his miniftry, becaufe it made the 
Englijh his enemies, the only power in Europe whom he had 
to fear. The fpirit of Alberoni continued ftill undaunted; he 
accufed the Englijh of having begun the engagement, and pre¬ 
tended that their guaranty for the neutrality of Italy had been 
long at an end ; he formed connexions with the enemies of 
the Orleans family in France, for depofing that duke from the 
regency; he laid a plan for a partition of the German empire, 
between the king of Sweden and the czar of Mufcovy , and 
thofe tv/o powers aflifted by Spain, were to invade Great Bri¬ 
tain, in favour of the pretender. All his fchemes were blaftcd 

^vhile there was ihe moft probable grounds for carrying them 

■' • “ into 
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into execution. The prince de Gellamare, the Spanijh embaf*. 

L or at Paris , to whofe management the Trazr/j confpiracy 

was committed, was put under arreft, partly upon fome dif- 
coveries that had been cafually made, and partly on account 
of intelligence given to the regent by George I. The king of 
Sweden was killed at the liege of Frederickjhall , and Alberoni’s 
, t hara<5er was blafted by the defeat of the Spanijh fleet. The 
regent raifed an army of thirty-fix thoufand men. The fleet 
that was to have made the defcent from Spain upon Great 
Britain, was difabled from proceeding by a ftorm, and king 
Qeorge had leifure to provide powerfully againfl: all attempts 
| u00 n his crown, either at heme or from abroad. About three 
hundred Spanijh troops, who had been fent to make a diverfion 
! j n the north of Scotland, landed there, but were forced to lay 
down their arms, and furrender themfelves prifoners to the 
Emlijb general, 

Sir George Byng {till continued to be fuccefsful againfl: the The war 
Spaniards in the Mediterranean, where the indolence of the continues 
imperialifts gave Patinho, that able Spanijh minifter, vafl: ad- in Sicily . 
vantages. Count Merci , the imperial general, arrived from 
Yunna at Naples, and put himfelf at the head of ten thoufand 
foot, and three thoufand five hundred horfe, which were tranf- 
porced to Sicily ; upon which the marquis de Lede , who con¬ 
tinued to command for the Spaniards there, retired from Me- 
lazzo to Francavilla. Merci, who was a brave but hot-headed 
man, miftaking this retreat for cowardice, attacked de Lede 
under vafl: difadvantages, and was defeated ; but the imperia- 
iifts took Mcjfma, and deftroyed the remainder of the Spanijl) 
marine in its harbour. The conduct of the imperialifts, how¬ 
ever, was fo improvident and unadvifed, that they muft have 
ftarved for want of affiftance, had they not been relieved by 
the Pritijh fleet, and even in the midft of their fuccefles they 
loft five thoufand men. 

•The court of Spain never could forgive the regent of France Philip 
for afpiring to that crown during Philip's misfortunes, and difgraces 
the regent was equally exafperated at the late attempts made Alberovi, 
by Philip to ruin him. The duke of Berwick, who had fo often 
faved Philip , took the command of the French army againfl: 
him, and invaded Spain', where he made himfelf matter of 
Fontarabia and St. Sebajlian, and deftroyed all the {hips of war 
that were qn the ftocks at Port Antonio , or elfewhere on that 
coaft. About the fame time, the Englijh under lord Cobham , 
fiad formed a defign to take Corunna, but after taking Vigo and 
Pontavedra , returned without making any farther attempt. 

The court pf London likewife laid afide an expedition which 
pad been formed againfl: Peru itfelf. This was probably ow- 
jftgto the French jealoufy of the Englijh making fuch an acqui- 
fition; but in fadd, all the belligerent powers now {hewed a 
difpofition for peace, provided Albcroni was difmiiTed from the 
councils of Spain. The French embaflador at the Hague, the 
marquis de Beretti Landi, informed his court of their difpofi- 

tions. 
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tions, but he was inftrudbed to infill upon terms, that none but 
an abfolute conqueror could propofe. They were rejedted by 
the confederates; Philip’s fpirit fell, and Albcroni , who had 
been ungrateful to the queen of Spain , was difgraced at that 
court, and banifhed out of the kingdom. Upon his removal 
the queen got the abfolute poffeffion of her hufband’s inclina¬ 
tions, and purfued the fchemes of Alberoni , who had certainly 
chalked out the foundation of her family’s prefent greatnefs. 
Her councils led Philip to make a peace with England , upon 
the footing of the treaty of Utrecht ; but all the fhips taken 
from the Spaniards by Sir George Byng were to be reftored, and 
the undecided differences were to be left to a congrefs to be 
held at Cambray. This treaty, which was figned at Madrid, 
broke the good underftanding that had hitherto fubfifted be¬ 
tween the courts of London and Vienna , and it was plain that 
her catholic majefty’s councils had gained an afcendency with 
the mediating powers at Cambray. 

The in ter efts of England were undoubtedly facrificed at this 
marriages time to foreign confederations. The imperial court’s obftinacy 
between now became wifdom, for George I. did not chufe to execute 
Fiance and. his engagements with France and Spain , who were then in- 
Spuin. timately united, left the emperor fhould refufe him theinvef- 

titure of Bremen and Verden. The congrefs at Cambray , broke 
up without any eftedt, the emperor refufed to grant to don 
Carlos the inveftiture of his family duchies, and infilled upon 
that of Parma being a fief of the empire, while the court of 
Spain , encouraged by the fituation of affairs in England , to 
the amazement of all Europe , demanded the reftitution of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. They were encouraged to this by 
their clofe connexions with France. The regent laying afide 
all former refentments, agreed to a marriage between his pupil 
king, Lewis XV. and the infanta Maria of Spain , though file 
was not then four years of age, and the prince of Ajhiria was 
to marry mademoiielle de Montp enfier, the regent’s daughter} 
and another of his daughters was to be given to don Carlos, 
The exchanges for the two firft marriages were executed} but 
in December 17 22, the regent duke of Orleans died. 

Philip re- Philip was not infenfible of the fcandal he lay under, for 
figns and having laid his clergy under contributions without doing any 


p. 67. 


jdumes 


thing againft the infidels. With a view of continuing thofe 
his crown- exadtions, he fent in the year 1720, an army to drive the Moon 
3720. from Ceuta, but after a few Ikirmifhes which were exalted in¬ 
to vidtories, they returned next year without doing any thing 
of importance. The death of the regent of France in Decem¬ 
ber 1723, gave a new turn to the affairs of Spain , and infpired 
Philip with a refolution of abdicating his crown, which he 
adtually did in favour of his el deft fon don Lewis. The pu¬ 
blic eafily perceived that he took this ftep with a view of 
mounting as a private man the throne of France , in cafe of that 
king’s death, which he could not do as a monarch on account 
of his renunciations. The duke of Bourbon was then firk 
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minifter o {France, and was far from being in the Spanijb inr p. 68 and 
tereft. In the mean while, the king, don Lewis , died, and 69. 

Philip re-afcended the throne, after living, during the fhoft 
time of his abdication, in a retired ftate at S. Ildefonfo , upon a 
penfion of about a .hundred and fifty thoufand pounds a year. 

It was a doubtful point, whether by fo formal a refignation as he 
had made, he had not precluded himfelf from re-afcending the 
throne; and whether the crown of Spain did not of courfe de¬ 
fend upon his fecond fon, don Ferdinand . Thofe difficulties 
were foon cleared up by Philip refuming his crown, upon a 
petition from the council of Cajlile for that purpofe. When 
he remounted the throne, his queen prevailed upon him to 
exert himfelf in the affairs of his government, and efpecially 
in the regulation of his finances and the payment of his army, 
which was then on an excellent footing; but the fending back 
their daughter, the infanta, who had been betrothed to the 
king of France , and his marrying the daughter of king Stani¬ 
slaus, for the reafons mentioned in our hiftory of France , ex- p. 69* 
afperated them beyond meafure. The congrefs of Ca?nbray 
wasthen renewed, and her catholic majefty prevailed with her 
.hufband to recall his plenipotentiaries from thence, and to of¬ 
fer to remove the mediation of the differences between the 
Spanijh and imperial courts, from his moft Chriflian , to his Bri¬ 
tannic, majefty. Mademoifelle de Beaujolois , who had been 
contra&ed to don Carlos , was fent back to France, as was the 
queen dowager of Spain , who had been married to the late 
king Lewis. 

King George I. declined the foie mediation that had been of- The firft 
fered him, for. wife and prudent reafons j and this drove the treaty of 
court of Madrid into a resolution of reducing all its differences Henna, 
with the emperor, who was then on bad terms with George I. 
without any mediation. The negotiation was managed by the 
famous duke de Riparda, then firft minifter in Spain, and ter¬ 
minated in what is called the firft treaty of Vienna , by which 
the emperor confirmed the treaty of Utrecht in every article 
relating to Philip . The latter, on the other hand, confirmed 
theceffion of his dominions in Italy and the Netherlands , which 
had been ftipulated in the treaty of London 1722, by the con- 
trafting powers in the quadruple alliance. His imperial ma¬ 
jefty granted to Philip the eventual invertiture of the duchies 
oilufeany, Parma, and Placentia, and Philip guaranteed the 
pragmatic fan&ion in favour of the emperor's heirs, either 
male or female. Philip promifed to guaranty the Netu OJlend 
company trading to the Eajl Indies , and to grant privileges to 
the imperial merchants in Spain , which were incompatible 
With the European fyftem of commerce, and after all he was 
t0 P a y to the emperor four million of pieces of eight annually. 

Nothing but the moft furious refentment againft the courts and the 
of France and England, could have driven' the queen of Spain ftril treaty 
uito the terms of this treaty •, but whether any compromise of Hano- 

petv/ecn her and the imperial court, for placing the pretender ver 

upon 
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upon the throne of Great Britain , was entered into at this time 
is ftill a fecret to the world, though it is certain that king 
George 1 . moll folemnly affirmed it to his parliament. Neither 
does it clearly appear that fecret articles were agreed upon for 
the marriage of the two Jujirian archduchefTes. It is certain 
however, that her catholic majefty built too much upon the 
imperial power over the electorate of Hanover, and the de¬ 
mands for the reftitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon to the 
crown of Spain , were renewed. Her fcheme 


s, 
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at this time, 

feem to have been formed upon Aibe. oni s plan ; but they were 
even farther extended. She made no fecret of her engagements 
with the pretender, who received an invitation to the court 
of Madrid , where all his adherents (the duke of Wharton, 
among others) found fhelter and lupport. She co-opuated in 
the difgrace and difmiffion of the duke of Bourbon in France 
and contracted with the emprefs of Ruffia for thirty thoufand 
conclud- men to carry the treaty of Vienna into execution, T he plan 

of a general hiftory like this, does not admit of entering into 
the private intrigues of a court; but it is certain tluc the 
Englijh minifters had fo good intelligence of every meai'ure 
formed to their prejudice by her catholic majefiy, that they- 
were early and vigorous in their preparations to oppofe her. 
Powerful fleets were fitted out, and the firfl: treaty of Hano¬ 
ver was concluded between George I. and their moft Cbrijlian 
2nd Prujfian majefties. 

Difgrace The duke de Riper da, who was a warm but weak man, was 
of the a fit inftrument for ferving her catholic majefty’s revenge; but 
duke of Ihe continued to trufl: him till fhe difeovered his foible, which 
Riperda. yvas, that either through vanity, or corruption, or both, he 

difeovered the fecrets of his office to the Britifn minifters. 
This difeovery, at firfl:, was little better than furmife, and 
therefore he was no farther cenfurcd, than being difmifled 
from his office with a penfion of three thouland piftoles a 
year. He looked upon this as a prelude to his utter ruin; he 
took refuge under the roof, firfl: of the Dutch, and then of the 
Englijh, embaflador; but the Spanijb guards carried him pri¬ 
soner by force to the caftle of Segovia. Great complaints were 


made by colonel Stanhope , afterwards earl of Harrington , then 


the Britijh mipifter at Madrid, upon this proceeding, and the 
Spanijh embaflador left the court of London full of indignation 
and menaces. Great preparations were made by the Spaniard 
for befieging Gibraltar, and a camp of twenty thoufand men 
was actually formed at St. Roche, under the marquis deTorm, 
who on the nth of February i~2j, formed the fiege of Gi¬ 
braltar. They had no kind of pretext for this but an in¬ 
definite promife, which they produced under the hand ot 
George I. for reftoring that fortrefs as well as Port Mahon. 
Promifes like thefe in arbitrary courts, are looked upon as ab- 
folute, becaufe they think that a king is to be bound by no 
conditions. This was not the cafe with the king of England, 
tvho could not make the reftitution without the confentoi 
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parliament. An EngliJI) fquadron under admiral Hojier , was 
then blocking up the Spanijh galleons in America ; and another 
under Sit John Jennings, was upon the coaft of Spain: but 
jiich were the diviftons in the Britijh councils’, that neither of 
thofe admirals durft a& with vigour, and the tamenefs of their 
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which was weak and ridiculous, though carried on at a vaft ries of a 
expence. Her catholic majefty found herfelf difappointed as peace 
to the vaft projects file had formed in Germany , and the north, figned. 
and (he was tired in furnifhing the emperor with fubfidies, 
which fince the commencement of the treaty of Madrid, 
amounted to a vaft fum. Fleury, the pacific minifter of France , 
undertook a general pacification, in which he was feconded 

* n i ? i rr ^i « 


Holland. The 


it': but twelve preliminary articles relating to it, were figned 
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this pacification regarded the re-eftablifhment of former trea¬ 
ties, and the ce fiat ion of hoftilities between England and Spain, 
both in Europe and America, with the fufpenfion of the OJiend 
company, for feven years. 

This accommodation effe&ually overturned all the vindic¬ 
tive views of her catholic majefty againft Great Britain j but 
her pride did not fuffer her to carry the preliminaries into 
execution with the court of England, without ftarting a thou- 
fand objections equally frivolous as unjuft:. George 1. at this 
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Her catholic majefty, from the date of thofe preliminaries, Tbequeea 
altered the whole plan of her political conduCh j for inftead of of Spain 
ktting the north in a blaze, and projecting revolutions in alters her 
England, {he applied herfelf intenfely, and indeed wifely, to views, 
the meafures for eftablifiling her family in Italy. She had 
left the chief differences between England and Spain to a fu- 
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EngliJI. 
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Soiffo 

ineffectual 


thofe of Fleury, fubfervient to her great defign. It happened 
fortunately for her, that the affairs of Germany were then in 
men an unfettled iituaf.ion, as to put king George II. under 
tome apprehenfions for his electoral dominions, and to render 
niindefirous to continue, or rather to purchafe, peace at any 
fate. The duke dcB our nonmile, the marquis de Santa Cruz, and 
eon Ignatio de. Bernachea, the Spanijf) plenipotentiaries at the 
congrefsof Soiffons, laid hold of the loofe wording of the pre¬ 
liminaries to talk in very high terms, and they peremptorily 
Jnhfted upon the reftitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. 
f ne Engli/h on the other hand hinted, that thoiurh thev could 


demand 


to 
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to hear what her catholic majefty had to propofe concerning 
her family fettlement in Italy. The Spaniards infilled on their 
power of fearching and confifcating Briiijh fhips, whom thev 
Ihould fufpebi to be trading with their fettlements in America 
and the Englijh feemed difpofed to treat even on that head, 
fhort, nothing was done at the treaty of SoiJJons , but the form¬ 
ing private intrigues, which terminated in accomplifhing h er 
catholic majefty’s views, and in planting feeds of war between j 

Spain and the emperor, who had never been fincere in the con- 
ceflions he had made to her family in Italy. 

1729. Cai'dinal Fleury fecretly wanted to throw the emperor out 
and con- of the negotiation, which was now transferred to Seville 
eludes the where the marquis dc la Pax and don jfofcph Patinho conferred 
treaty of with colonel Stanhope and Mr. Keene , the Englijh plenipoten- 1 
Seville. tiaries, and the treaty of Seville was concluded. It was but at) 

beft a temporary meafure, for anfwering the purpofes of the J 
Britijh mini dry ; for it left their navigation in America as pre- j 
carious as ever. All former treaties between the two crowns | 
were confirmed. Each guarantied the dominions of the other) | 
and each was to furnifh to the other, if attacked, eight thou- I 
land foot and four thoufand horfe, or fhips and money to that I 
amount; but the captures and all the commercial differences 1 
between Spain and England , as well as the reftitution of the j 
fhips and artillery taken by the Englijh in 1718, were left to I 
the difeuflion of commifTaries. Her catholic majefty, however, 1 
gained her family point, and Spanijh , inflead of neutral, troops, I 
ilipulated by the quadruple alliance, were to be admitted to I 
garrii'on Leghorn , Porto Ferraro , Parma and Placentia , in cafe I 
their fucceflion and that of Tujcany fhould devolve on don I 
Carlos. The French king was a party in this treaty, and j 
joined with the Englijh in guarantying to don Carlos the peace- I 
able poffeffion of the above dominions, whenever he fhould 
fucceed to them. It was in vain for the emperor to exclaim 
againft this treaty, as being inconftftent with the quadruple | 
alliance; but the futility of the whole negotiation was foon 
difeovered. The Englijh miniftry durfl not, for fear of Ha - 
nover y carry the treaty into execution, and the Britijb parlia¬ 
ment over-awed them in all their commercial ftipulations. The 
Spaniards threatened to commence hoftilities, efpecially as 
they perceived that the court of England was then actually 
engaged in a treaty with the emperor for guarantying the 
pragmatic fandhion. 

173 :. The death of the duke of Parma in 1730, gave a new turn 
Affairs of to affairs, and rendered the friendfhip of Great Britain of the 
Italy. utmoft confequence to her catholic majefify. On the 16th ot 

March , the treaty between his Britannic majefty and the em¬ 
peror was a&ually figned, under the name of the fecond 
treaty of Vienna. It was calculated among other things, to 
facilitate the acccfiion of don Carlos to the Italian dominions, 
which had been for fome time a matter of doubt, becaufe the 

duchefs dowager of Parma , upon her hufband’s death, pre¬ 
tended 
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tended that fhe was with child ; upon which the emperor had 
filled that capital with his troops. By the third article of the 
j ec ond treaty of Vienna, the emperor confented to the intro- 
duflion of Spanijh troops into the duchies in queftion, and at 
laft the duchefs of Parma declared herfelf not to be with child. 

Her catholic majefty and the court of Spain , behaved at this 
time as the dictators of Europe , becaufe they knew that the 
court of France had fecretly taken umbrage at his Britannic 
majefty? and the States General , for having guarantied the 
pragmatic fan&ion. The Britijh miniftry, however, refolved 
to fulfil their engagements with the utmoft punctuality, and 
on the 14th of "July 1731, Sir Charles Wager failed with a noble 
fleet from England to Cadiz, to introduce the infant into his 
new dominions. He had an audience of his catholic majefty 
at Seville, from whence he proceeded to Leghorn ; but the 
queen of Spain had then altered her views, and had entered 
into fecret connections with the French. Thofe were little 
more than fufpe&ed, when the infant her fon, inftead of truft> 
ing himfelf on board the Englijh fleet, had gone by land 
through Languedoc and Provence , and had embarked at Antibes 
for Italy, where he took an unmolefted pofieflion of his duchies 
of Parma and Placentia. 

While this great meafure was carrying into execution, the Exped; 

, retook Oran , and the tion to 
oors, at the head of twenty-five Africa. 
thoufand men, who were to have been employed in Italy , if 
don Carlos had found any difficulty there. The tamenefs of 
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them, or gave fuch orders as they knew would not be obeyed, 
becaufe they were always clogged with the condition that the 
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lich, the Spanijh governors made themfclves the 
During thofe open infractions of treaties, one 
ticraldino, who was of Irijb parentage, was minifter for the 
court of SpG’.ri at that of Londori, and propofed buying off all 
theftipulations that had been made by the treaty of Utrecht , 
in favour of the South Sea company’s trade with the Spanijh 
Amnca ; but the Britijh parliament had then taken all thofe 
matters out of the hands of the miniftry, and were examining 


Englijh againft the Sp 
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was about this time, that the latter opened for themfelves a 
very advantageous trade between Old Spain and the Philippine 
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confequences with regard to Spain. 
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king of Sardinia , who complained of the imperial court, to 
form an alliance for maintaining the liberties of Europe ; but 
in reality, for giving Naples and Sicily to don Carlos. Hi s 
Sardinian majefty took the command of the troops rai fed by 
the confederates, and had under him the French marfhal d; 
Villars. The war broke out m the Milanefe , where the con¬ 
federates before the end of the year became matters of Pavia j 
Milan, Pizzighitone , Cremona , Novara , and other ftrong for- 
treffes. The court of England offered its mediation, but bis 
catholic majefty ordered his embaffador at London , to declare 
his reafons wh'y he could accept of none,- matters having 
proceeded too far to admit of any. The court accordingly 
prefented a ftrong memorial on that fubje£t, and the Spaniards 
continued their preparations for vigoroufly carrying on the 
war. Sixteen thoufand foot, four rhoufand horfe, ten fqua- 
drons of dragoons, were carried from Spain to Italy , and gave 
don Carlos poffeffion of Naples, of which his father declared 
him king. The French entered the Modcncft 
ards under their general, 
perialifts under count Mer 


de Montemar 



On the 29th of Ji 


was fought the battle of Parma , in which the imperialiftswere 
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By this time, a detach 


Spanijh troops had landed in Sicily , where 
found but little refiftance. The character of the Spanijh 


rime 


there a more bloody and active war known than that which 
they had carried on in Italy ; but her catholic majefty refolved 
to give a ftill farther proof of her abilities and ambition. 
Portugal A trifling incident had happened about the franchifcs of 


faved by 


Sp 


the Eng- fpective courts; and this ferved as a pretext for the Spaniards 
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The court of Lifbon knew how much the Briti/h 
cerned in its prefervation, and reprefented their danger to the 
court of London, who immediately ordered a confiderable ar¬ 
mament to be fent under Sir John Norris to the protection of 
the Portuguefe. Patinho and the Spanijh miniftry affected 
great refentment at this proceeding, and renewed their 

threats againft Portugal, even to the forbidding their fubjects, 
under pain of death, to have any communication with that 
kingdom. It is hard to fay, what the conferences might 
have been, had not her catholic majefty perceived a coldnejs 
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in Fleury towards the war, and all hoftilities againft Portugal 
for that time ceafed. Her difcovery of Fleury 9 s difpofitions led 
her into connexions with the French court, and (he found a 
proper perfon in Cbauvelin , the keeper of the feals, but of a 
very different caft from Fleury . The latter fufpedled this cor- 
refpondence, and Cbauvelin was fent into exile. By this time, 
don Carlos had been crowned king in Sicily^ and Fleury being 
rid of Cbauvelin , had founded the imperial court, with regard 
to peace. Several plans of accommodation were propofed, 
but at laft, an armiftice was agreed upon, and the prelimina¬ 
ries were figned for a general peace, but greatly to the difla- 
tisfaftion of her catholic majefty, who, by refuhngthe i^r/tf- 
ncfe to the king of Sardinia, who, in fact, had conquered it, 
had highly difobliged that prince. So great was the influence A general 
which Fleury had in the affairs of Europe , that all the propofi- peace, 
tions made by Great Britain and the States General , were dis¬ 
regarded, and his plan adopted. By his preliminaries, don 
Carlos was fecured in all he pofleffed in Italy ; but the crown 
of Sicily was never to revert to the monarchy of Spain. A p. 75. 
treaty was propofed between Spain and the empire j the Spanijh 
troops were to evacuate Tufcany , which after the death of the 
then duke was to be given to the duke of Lorrain ; bqt the 
emperor was to keep the Mantuan , Parma , Placentia , and the 
Milanefe. Her catholic majefty bitterly reproached Fleury 
with his infincerity during the dependence of this negotiation ; 
but he retorted upon her, her own ambition, with her treat¬ 
ment of the king of Sardinia j and the peace was actually ibid, 
concluded. 

The death of Gajlon , duke of Tufcany , in 1737, put the duke of 1737. 
Lorrain in pofleflion of the dutchy of Tufcany , to the infinite Hiflory of 
difquietof her catholic majefty; but fhe never loft fight of her the famou9 
favourite view, which was to refume not only her hereditary conventi- 
dominions of Parma and Placentia, but the dutchy of Tufcany y on. 
from their prefent pofleffors. She tried how far the court of 
England would fecond her, but fhe there met with nothing but 
vexation and difappointment, through the averfion which the 
Englijh had conceived to the Spaniards. She had now no de¬ 
pendence but her multiplying the depredations of the Spaniards 
upon the Englijh in America \ but this was fo far from anfwering 
her views, that they only widened the differences between the 
two crowns. Her catholic majefty was too much favoured by 
the timidity of the Britijb minifters, who made great concef- 
fions to avert a war, and fhe miftook the genius of the EngliJIo 
nation fo much, that fhe gave private orders to Geraldino , and 
her other agents at London , to foment the differences between 
the government and its oppofers there, in hopes of forcing the 
former to agree to all her demands. At laft, the Britijb mini- 
ftry had the fpirit, in April 1738, to fend a fquadron, under *733* 
admiral Haddock , to the Mediterranean , and continued their 
other preparations with fo much vigour, that the Spanijh court 
agreed to a fet of preliminaries, which were afterwards formed 
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into the famous convention, which was important in itfelf, 
mri nttpv>r\pi] wirh fbrh confeouences, tnat we {hall cxnlm’n 


Admiral 

Vent on 
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During the conferences between the Enghji: 


pmjh 


coimniilarics in confequcnce of the treaty of Seville, the Bng. 


Hjh Idles, though their Jilts were 


for a much larger 


e 


fum, were reduced to two hundred thoufand pounds. 
Englijh , by the treaties of Madrid in 1721, and of Seville in 
1729, had agreed to indemnify the Spaniards for the lffjpj 
taken by Sir George Byng in 1718, which the latter valued at a 
hundred and eighty thoufand pounds ; but it was agreed that 
fixty thoufand pounds fhould be accepted of, and it was like- 
wife agreed, that forty-five thoufand pounds fhould be deduc¬ 
ed from the whole balance due to the Englijh, for the name- 
diate payment of the remainder, which amounted to ninety- 
five thoufand pounds. But, befides this account, there was 
another between the South Sea company of England and the 
court of Spain and the commifiarics had admitted that fixty- 
eight thoufand pounds was due by the former to the latter, 
which the company, however, denied, and infilled 
Spaniardi wereconfiderably in their debr. Such was me iratect 
the pecuniary differences between the two nations, at the time 
the abovementicned convention was figned ; but other differ¬ 
ences fubfifted, for the Spaniards pretended that the Englijh fet- 
tlcment of Georgia belonged to them, and had actually invaded 
it by force of arms. The convention, inftead of finally de¬ 
ciding all thofc matters, but above all of forming precife rules 
for commerce in the American feas, left every thing undecided. 
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the afliento contrail of the year 1716, were^made thebafisof 

the new treaty that was to be concluded. 

BritiA navigation in America, were left to a mture aucuiiiun; 
and though'the Spaniards agreed to pay the ninety-five thou¬ 
fand pounds, yet at the time of figning the agreement, his 
catholic"mujefty ordered a proteft to be taken, that the iixty- 
eight thoufand pounds, which he pretended to be due to him, 
fhould be deducted out of it; and in default, his catholic ma- 
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When 


to fufpend the company’s afliento of Negroes. 
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takes Porto jelly, was produced in England, the refentment of the na. 

‘ • was fo ftrong, that war was declared againit Spain, and vigo- 

rous preparations were made to fupport it. Her catholic ma- 
. jelly, and the Spanijb minifters, had been fo much milled by 
their agents in England , that they could not believe the intel¬ 
ligence' they received of the declaration, and thought tnat 
Keene was only endeavouring to intimidate them, by dec»ar* 
ing it to be unavoidable if theyjnfifted upon fcarchmg BriUP 

{nips 011 the American feas. ’ “ 


The 


that they would be befriended by France, and they were noi 
deceived in their hopes i for befides the real property whicn1 tne 
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french had in the Spanijh galleons and Plate Beets, they had a 
nrofpect of carrying on the Spanijh American trade in their 
bottoms, piovided they could keep up a tolerable appearance 
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All Enrobe was now filled with manifeftoes. 

did 




of neutrality. 

emitted by the Spanijh court againfl: the Englijh ; but thi 
not deter the latter from fending admiral Vernon to fea, with 
nine Blips of the line, and from ordering reprifals to the Eng- 
lljb officers in the Wejl Indies. Vernon for fome time cruized 
on the coafts of Spain , in hopes of intercepting the rich Axogue 
fleet, which was then on its return home, but it efcaped his 
vigilance; upon which, the admiral proceeded to Americq ; 
where he took Porto Bello , with feven (hips only, though the 
Spaniards had deemed it to be impregnable. 

Admiral Haddock continued all this while cruizing, between Continue 
Gibraltar and Cadiz ,, where, befides fmaller quizes, he took two a nee of 
of immenfe value, the cargo of one of them, the St. Jofcph , the war 
king eftimated at a hundred and twenty thoufand pounds with£» 
fterling. The court of Spain continued as inflexible as ever, lcuid t 
even after the taking of Porto Bello , and their trade was car¬ 
ried on partly in French , and partly in Dutch , bottoms, till at p 
laft, through the preparations made in Great Britain , it was 
plain that the Englijh intended to attack the Spanijh IVcJl 
Indies ; upon which France declared that fhe could be no longer 
neutral, and gave orders for her fleet under the marquis cPAntin, 
to fail for the protection of-the Spaniards in America. He 
accordingly failed, but; his fleet, through the precautions taken 
by the Englifn miniftry, was nioft miferably ruined, without 
his having it in his power to do any material ferviee to his 
allies. About this time. Sir John Norris failed with a ftrong 
naval armament to deftroy the Spanift) fleet at Ferrol , before it 
proceeded to America ; but contrary winds obliged him to lye 
ina&ive during the greateft part of the fummer off Torbay , 
which defeated that prOmifing expedition. In the mean while. 

Sir Cbaloncr Ogle , the Britijh admired, failed with the grand 
expedition fleet deftined againfl: the Spaniards in America ; but 

■ who was to command the Englijl) land forces, 
died at Dominica , and was fucceeded in his command by ge¬ 
nera! Ip entworth , whofe abilities were not equal to the under¬ 
taking. . Ogle having provided himfelf with wood and water 
at Dominica , difeovered four large (hips of war, but upon 
engaging them, they v/ere difeovered to be French , and having 
no intelligence of war being proclaimed between France and 

?, they were fuffered to proceed to join de Torres , the 
Spanijh admiral. 
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, Ogle landed in Jamaica , where having joined admiral J 
tn z Englijh muftered a fleet and army fufficient, had i 
properly commanded, to have conquered ail the. Spanijh 
r :ca. The teamen- con Ailed of fifteen thoufand, and the land 
tioopt, of twelve thoufand ; but Vernon , with great abilities as 
p teaman, was hot-headed and pofitive, and Ogle had, by 
fomc unaccountable conduct of the Britijh miniftry, been de- 
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lamed too long before he failed from Spithead. The great o’o- 
je< 5 t of the Britijh nation, was the reduction of the jHavannah- 
but Vernon beat up towards Hifpaniola , to obferve the motions 
of d’Antin , who, before he arrived on that coaft, had failed 
for Europe with the pitiful remains of his fquadron. Up 0n 
this, Vernon fet fail for Cartbagena , which had been prepared 
to receive him by de Torres , who had proceeded to the Havan- 
nah after leaving a fquadron for the defence of Cartbagena 
tinder the command of dpn Bias de Lefo. The Britijh fleet 
and troops deftroyed the Spanijh jfhips that lay athwart the 
harbour’s rii'outh, and after Conquering incredible difficulties and 
dangers, entered it, and landed their forces within a mile of 
Cartbagena ; after forcing feven hundred Spaniards , who oppofei 

their landing, to retire. All thofe promifmg appearances on 

Ths Eng- the part of the Englifl) were blafted, through the diffentions 
lifb repulf- that arofe between Vernon and Wentworth. The former re¬ 
ed at Car- proached the latter for not attacking Fort St. Lazare, which 
tbagena. he attempted, but was repulfed with prodigious flaughter, 

which was not however equal to the mortality that other- 
wife prevailed among the Britijh troops and feamen. All 
parties in the Englijh army and navy* though divided in 
other refpedts, agreed upon the neceffity of returning to Ja. 
mated, which they did, and from thence they failed in July to a 
bay on the fouth-eaft part of Cuba , where they landed, butcon- 
fumed their time in ufelefs excurfions; and, without attempt¬ 
ing any thing rfternorable agamft the Spaniards , they returned 
to J. maica , whete they were reinforced by four fhips of war, 
and three thoufand frefli troops; but upon the whole, ex¬ 
cepting the taking of Porto Bello , and the lofs of fomefliips, 
the Spaniards fufrered very little in America , while the Englifo 
fleet was commanded there by VcrnGn , and their army by 
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Wentworth. 

A great plan for aiftreffing the Spaniards was flow laid down 
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expediti- by the Englijh miniftry, who gave the command of a fq'uadron 

of five fhips, the largeft carrying fixty guns, and a floop, to 
captain Anfon. His deftination was for the South Seas , to 
cruize off the coafts of Chili and Peru , where he was to ad 
againft the Spaniards , and in cafe of Vernon s fuccefs, to open 
a communication with Porto Bello , acrofs the ifthmus of 
Darien. The Spaniards had fome intimation of this expedition, 
which ftruck at the vitals of their monarchy, and gave don 

fiofeph Pizarro the command of another fquadron carrying a 
force far luperior to that of Anfon , having on board a regiment 
of old Spanijh foot.. Anfon efcaped Pizarro at firft, but while 
the former lay at Port St. Julian , Pizarro s fquadron appeared 
in fight, which obliged Anfon to call a council of war, where 
it was agreed to attack Baldivia on the coaft of Chili. The 
Englijh encountered moll incredible difficulties and fatigues in 
paffing the ftraights of Le Maire. Their (hips were feparated 
from one another, their crews grew fickly, and fo many of 
them died, that the officers were obliged to do duty with the 

common 
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rim on men. To complete their misfortune, when the 

commodore arrived at the ifland of Juan Fernandes, the Severn 
and the Pearl were miffing, together with thg Wager another 
fhb of the fquadron, on board of which was the artillery 
which was to be employed againft Ba}divia, After a variety 
of adventures, it was found, that fince the fquadron left Eng¬ 
land, it had loft fix hundred and thirty-fix men, and that no 
more than three hundred and thirty-five men remained alive. 
The commodore, notwithftanding this great lofs, flattered 
himfelf with hopes of Vernon’s fuccefs, and that he fhould re- 
; oeivefuch reinforcement as would enable him to attack Panama* 
In this he was difappointed, and all he could do was to cruize in 
thofe feas, where he made feveral prizes, foine of them of con- 
fiderable value. Having intelligence that a confiderable treafure 
was lodged at Paita, he attacked and made himfelf mafter of 
that place, where he got a large booty, notwithftanding the 
vaft fuperiority of the Spaniards in numbers, over the frnall 
EngHJh party that landed under lieutenant Brett, 

On the z8th of January , the commodore found himfelf in 
j the neighbourhood of Acapulco ; but a rich galleon, which he 
I expefted to intercept, had efcaped, In the mean while, the 
Spanijh admiral Pizarro had arrived a£ the river Plate in South 
America , on the 5th of January 1740; and from thence he 
precipitately fet fail, in hopes of getting into the South Seay 
before the English commodore. In this attempt, the Spani/b 
fquadron was ruined, with vaft variety of miferies. As they 
had put to fea with no more than four months provifions, their 
crews were attacked by famine, which brought them into fuch 
diftrefs, that four dollars was the common price for a rat. The 
failors mutinied againft their officers, and at laft Pizarro bore 
awayfor the river Plate, after lofing the Guipufcoa and Her mi one, 
whofe whole crew, confifting of five hundred men, perifhed 
at fea; fo that when Pizarro arrived at Monte Vedio , about 
the middle of May , he found that he had loft in the whole two 
fhoufand men, and that his {hips were little better than fo 
many wrecks. Notwjthftandirig thofe difeouragements, he 
reimbarked the remainder of his crews in the AJia and the 
Efief an, which he refitted, and attempted again to double Capa 
Porn ; but was obliged to return to the river Plate with the 
lofs of his mafts. By this time Anfon , who had likewife the 
moft deplorable difficulties to ftruggle with, was forced to de- 
ftroy all his fhips but the Centurion , and in her he bore away 
for the river Canton, where his lhip was fheathed. From 

« J *• % • T 

thence he failed for the ftraits of Manilla, where he had the 
fortune to engage and take the rich Manilla galleon, called 
Vucjlra Seuhora de Cabodongq, the cargo of which amounted 
to three hundred and thirteen thoufand pounds. It was re¬ 
marked that the Spanijh court was fo follicitous to defeat this 
expedition under Anfon , that Pizarro s fquadron confifted of 
their beft fhios, and was manned with the flower of their 
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navy ; fo that the deftru&ion of it proved an irreparable ] 0 f s 
to their marine. 

While the national fleets o f England and Spain were watch¬ 
ing each other in America , the Spaniards covered the feas with 
their privateers, and out-did th tEngliJh themfelves in activity, 
boldnefs and enterprize. St. Sebqjiians was the harbour into 
which they commonly carried their Englijb prizes, which 
were rich and numeious ; fo that in a fhort time the infurance 
of Englijb {hipping arofe to an amazing height, and even few 
of their privateers put to fea. The reafon of this was foon 
perceived by the public. Though the French were neutral, 
yet many of their failors ferved on board the Spanijh privateers, 
and their ports and harbours were always open for their recep¬ 
tion : Add to this, that the Englijb trade being vaftly fuperior 
to that of Spain, the prizes which the latter made were thereby 
multiplied. But the capital fault lay in the government and 

officers of the Englijb navy. The former fitted out vail fleets, 
who failed in a body, and had appeared under Sir John North 
twice on the coaft of Spain , without either annoying the ene¬ 
my or ferving the nation. Such of the latter, as commanded 
feparate {hips, chofe thofe Hattons in which they were moft 
Jikely to meet rich Spanijh prizes; and thus the commerce of 
England was left expofed and unprotected. 

The war foon after became general. The king of Sardinia 
attached himfelf firmly to the intereft of the boufc of Aujlrn; 
and the fubiidies he received from Great Britain , kept him 
ftcady to its caufe. In May 1742, the Spanijh and Neapolitan 
forces which rendezvoufed at Rimini , under the duke de Mon- 
temar, amounted to fixty thoufimd men; and the queen of 
Spain had by this time unfolded her great Icheme of providing 
for her fecond foil don Philip , another fettlement in link 
The duke of Modena having, joined the Spaniards , was driven 
out of his dominions by the king of Sardinia , and^count Tram, 
the Aujlrian general, and remained on the defenfive at Rimini, 
till he received intelligence that 'the Sjanijh general, count 
Glimes , who commanded under don Philip , had made an ir¬ 
ruption into Savoy at the head of thirty thoufand men. Moft 
of the Piedmontefe. and Savoyard militia were employed in 
guarding the panes, and the king of Sardinia not fufpcCling 
iuch an attempt, had left his country expofed, fo that don 
Philip met with little refinance, and not only made himfelf 
matter of Chambery , the capital of Savoy , but forced his Sar¬ 
dinian majefty’s fubjects to acknowledge him as their fovereign. 
Though his Sardinian roajcfly Was, at that time, victorious in 
Italy again(l the Spaniards , yet he no fooner heard of- this re¬ 
volution, than he fetout for Piedmont , upon which don Philip 
abandoned Savoy , and retreated into Dauphiny. At this time, 
by the vigilance of the Britijb fleet, the duke of Montemor 
had been obliged to retreat to Rimini ; and the king of Naples 

had been forced by the captain of an Envlijl.') {hip of war in 

his 
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bis own capital, to recal his troops from his father’s army. 
The queen of Spain grew out of humour with the duke de 
Vmteinar at fo many repeated difgraces, and he was ordered 
ioVefgn his command to thec'ount de Gage, which he did with 
rofiovving reflection, <c That his mafter, far from wonder- 
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a in<T he had done 1 b little, ought to wonder he had done fo 
<; much, with an anny fo ill provided/* Gave proved to be of 
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prevented by the vigilance of count Traun. Matthews was 
then the EngUJh admiral in the Mediterranean , where he had 
burnt five Spanljh gallics in the bay of St. Tropez , and deftroyed 
the magazines which had been eredted for the Spaniards in the 
territories of Genoa , and intercepted a great number of the 
Snauijh {hips. After this, he took up his winter ftation in 

the road of Tlleres. 

Upon don Philip being forced to evacuate Savoy , the Spanljh Don Phi- 
general, count GUmes , fell under the difpleafure of his court, Up evacu- 
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and the marquis las Minas fucceeded to his command 

December 1-4.2, and 


Me caftle of Apremont , in December 1-42 
hr din: an majefty again to evacuate Savoy. 


The 


obliged 


his 


irder Mat - 
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itsivs to make him a particular objedt of his attention, fo that 
that admiral employed fo many of his {hips in his fervice, 
that had the French and SpanlJJj fleets (which were then lying 
h\ Toulon) failed, he could have been in no condition to fight 
them, 'The king of Naples was fenfible of this, and took 
that opportunity to fend fome regiments to count Gage's army, 
which he pretended to the court of London, was no violation 


llfo fee me d to 
ejnforcement 
count Gage, 


0 Matthews. 
with twenty-four 
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Early in the year 1743, 
t’noufand men, advanced to Camp 
battle with count Traun , their armies being nearly equal. In Campo 
this battle the Spaniards loft; near four thoufand men j the lofs San/o. 
of the confederates was not fo great. Both fides claimed the 
victory, but Gage repafled the Panaro, and foitifled himfelf in 

while count Traun remained inac- 


the ftrong camp at Rimini 

Modenefe 


Spanljh 
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had fufFered fo much by defertion, that it was reduced to feven 
thoufand men, and was forced to retreat before Lobkowitz to 



prevail 

Aufi 
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atereft. Being difanpointed in 
this, towards the latter end of Augufl , he was y in id by the. 
prince of Conti , at Brian/on, with twenty thoufand French 
auxiliaries. The Piedmontste troons were then within their 
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attacked by the army of the two crowns, they maintained their 
ground, and Philip was obliged to return to Savoy for winter 
quarters. About the middle of this campaign, admiral M at . 
thews forced the Genoefe to fequefter the cargoes of fourteen 
Spanijh xebecques, that were laden with ftores and ammuni- 
' tion for count Gage’s army. He fortified Villafranca with can¬ 

non and troops fent from his fleet, and upon fome ftores being 
landed at Civita Vecchia for the Spaniards, he would have laid 
the place, which belongs to the pope, in aihes, had not the 
king of Sardinia , at the pope’s requeft, prevailed with him to 
defift. In America , the Spaniards repulfea commodore Knowles 
in two attempts which he made upon la Gueira, on thecoaft 
of Caraccas , and upon Porto Cavallo. 

*7 44 . On the 9th of February 1744, the combined fleets of France 
Engage and Spain , the latter under the command of admiral Navarro , 
nier.t off and the former under de la Courts ventured out of Toulon, and 
Toulon, were attacked by the Englijh admirals, Matthews and Rowley, 

with great refolution. The two admirals fingled out the 
Ships of de Court and Navarro , who was in the Real, which 
mounted a hundred guns ; but not being fupported by admiral 
Leftock , who commanded the rear divifion, and feveral other 
captains behaving fcandaloufly,' the whole engagement palled 
in a hurry, without proper orders or fignals being either given 
or anfwered. The Real was reduced to a wreck, and captain 
Hatukc took a Spanijh fhip of the line. Next morning Mat¬ 
thews continued his purfuit of the enemy, whofe chief aim 
was to efcape; but juft as Lejlock, with his divifion, was come 
up to fupport him, Mattheius gave the fignal for leaving off 
the chace, and bore away to Port Mahon , while don Navarro 
failed into the harbour of Carthagena , and de la Court anchored 
in the road of Alicant, This mifearriage (for fuch it was) of 
the Englijh fleet, was owing to a fhameful difference that had 
long fubfifted between Matthews and Lejlock , by which a fair 
opportunity was loft for giving the finiming blow to the ma- 
rine of the two crowns. 

Battle of Upon the opening the campaign this year, the king of Na- \ 
Felitri . pies publifhed a manifefto to juftify his breaking his neutrality, 

which he pretended had been undervalued by the courts of 
London and Vienna ; but the moft juftifiable reafon he publifhed 
was, that prince Lobkowitz was ordered to be at hand, to fup¬ 
port a rebellion which the emiffaries of the houfe of Aujlrn 
were forming againft him in his capital. Having joined count 
Gage , who was encamped at Monte Rotondo , near Rome , he 
took poffeflion of Velitri , which was furprized by the Aujlrian 
troops with fuch quicknefs, that it was with difficulty his 
Neapolitan majefty and the duke of Modena, efcaped by a pof- 
tern. The Spanijh army muff have been ruined on this occa¬ 
sion, had it not been for the courage and prefence of mind 
of count Gage , who rallied his troops and difpelled their con¬ 
sternation ; upon which count Brown , who had the direction 
of the attack, made his retreat, after killing three thoufand 

Spaniards , 
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fats and making a prodigious booty. This advantage 
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had but frnall confequences in prejudice of the Spaniards ; and 
lobhwto perceiving his army daily mouldering away, began 
to retreat by the way of Rome , under fuch apprehensions of 
being overtaken, that he broke down the Ponte Malle, the 
ntient Milvian bridge, after he had pafled it. Notwithftanding 
that the Spaniards purfued him fo clofe, that part of his rear 
was made prifoners at Nocera ; and his Neapolitan majefty leav- 
ing the command of his troops to Gage , paid a vifit to his holi- 

iiels at Rome. 

The Spanijh 'arms were equally fortunate in Savoy , where Succefsof 
don Philip was again joined by the prince of Conti, and palling the Spa- 
the Var, they took pofleffion of Nice. After this, they at- niards 
tacked and beat the king of Sardinia, who was ftrongly en¬ 
trenched at Villafranca , and they would have pafled through 
the Genoefe territories into the Milanefe, had not Matthexvs 
declared that he would look upon fuch paflage as a breach of 
th t Genoefe neutrality. Upon this, at the requeft of the fe- 
nate, the two princes defiled towards Piedmont, and with the 
lofs of four thoufand men, they drove his Sardinian majefty 
from his ftrong poll at Chateau Dauphine, took the caftle of 
brnont , laid all Piedmont under contribution, and threatened 


Turin itfelf, fo that the king was forced to take poll at Saluces. 


Upon this, the army of the two princes laid liege to Coni, 
but the king of Sardinia was repulfed., in endeavouring to re¬ 
lieve it. The place, however, made a brave refiftance, un¬ 
dergeneral Leutrum; and though the princes continued the 
fiege with aftonilhing perfeverance, under the moft difeour- 
agingdifficulties, yet they were obliged to raife it; but at the 
end of the campaign, the Spaniards Hill maintained their foot¬ 
ing in Savoy. 

ic campaign of 1745 proved glorious for the Spaniards in 174?. 
Italy. Count Gage pafled the Appennines , and joined don Phi- j n Italy, 
lip’s zrmy in the Genoefe dominions. The united armies were 
encreafed, by ten thoufand Genoefe auxiliaries; that republic 
now thinking itfelf fafe againft the threats of Matthews . 

Prince Lobkowitz encamped at Parma, and being called to 
ferve in Bohemia, he was fucceeded in his command by count 
Scbuylembourg. The Spaniards met with no difficulty in enter¬ 
ing the Milanefe, and divided their army into two bodies, the 
one of thirty thoufand men, commanded by count Gage, and 
another of forty thoufand, under don Philip. The king of 
Sardinia . and the Aujlrians faw themfelves obliged to retreat, 
nrft behind the Panaro, and next behind the Po . The pro- 
grefs of the Spaniards after this, was prodigioufly rapid. 

They became mafters of Acqui, Portona, Parma, Placentia, 
the city of Milan (the citadel being ftill defended by the Au- 

Jlnans) Pavia, and all Piedmont, to the very gates of its ca¬ 
pital. . 

.This prosperous ftate of their affairs did not long continue, from 
l oe fubfidies of Great Britain enabled the king of Sardinia to whence 

augment they are 
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augment his army to thirty-fix thoufand men, and to a£t with 
more vigour than ever; and the Aujrians having gained a re* 
fpite in Germany , reinforced their army, which was now 
1746. commanded by the prince of Lichtenflein. In February 17.5 

the French general, Maillebois , who commanded the army of 
the two crowns in Piedmont , was, by the Sardinian general* 
Lcuirum , forced to retire to the neighbourhood of Genoa 
and great part of Piedmont reverted to the allegiance of its fc! 
vereign. Maillebois continued his march to join the Spaniard 
under don Philip and count Gage, who had been forced to 
abandon Milan , Pavia and Parma , and to retire to Placentia, 
After the junction with Maillebois was effesfted, don Pbilil 
found himfelf at the head of fifty-two thoufand men. Pivm- 
telli , a Spanijh general, had beat a large detachment of the 
Aujlrians at Coaogno , and the main body of the Aujrian army 
lay encamped at Lazaro. They were attacked in the nifdit 
of the 4th of June^ by don Philips who thought to have fur- 
prized them, but he was deceived, for the Aujrians being 
prepared, drove the Spaniards out of their lines, and attacked 
them in their turn, defeated them, with the lofs of fifteen 
thoufand men, fixty colours, and ten pieces of artillery. Don 

Philip retired behind the.Pfl, and entered his quarters in the 

Mi lanefe^ where the king of Sardinia and the Auftrian general, 
de Boita, purfued him, and forced him to retreat towards 
For tana. At Potto Fredda , the Spaniards were again beaten 
by the Aujrians under Serbelloni and Botta , with the lofs of 
eight thoufand men and eighteen pieces of cannon; upon 
which the SpaniJ garrifon of Placentia furrendered themfelves 
prifoners of war; and don Philip , after loling half his army 
during the courfe of the campaign, retreated to the territories 
of Genoa , and from thence into Provence. The queen of 
Spain, as ufual, difplaced her general, Gage , becaufe he was 
unfortunate, and his place was fupplied by the marquis delas 
Alinas. The victorious Aujrians became matters of Genoa, 
upon which they inrpofed molt mercilcfs and mortifying terms, 
and the king of Sardinia was preparing to purfue the < 1 Spaniards 
into Provence , when he fell ill of the final 1 -pox. 

Death of Iti the month of July this year, Philip the Vth of Spain 
Philip the died. No prince of his age was more indebted to fortune 
Yth. than, himfelf, and none, towards the latter end of his reign, 

deferved it lets, being eaten up with bigotry, fuperfrition and 
indolence. He grew fo peevifh in his difpofition, that it was 
with the greateft difficulty his queen, notwithftanding her af- 
cendencv over him, difluaded him from refigning his crown a 
fecond time. He was fuccceded by his deleft foil, Ferdinand , who 
was born of the princefs Louifa Gabriela , fifber to the prefentking 
of Sardinia , and he was married to donna Maria Magdalene, 
an infanta of Portugal. The new king’s difpofitions were 
very averfe to the fchemes of his mother-in-law, but he had 
too much at llake to make a hafty conclufion of the war wiueft 

ihe had entailed upon him. The invafion of Piedmont , by 
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irrrftal de Belleijle , and the expulfion of the Aujlrians out c 
Genoa,- altered the ftate of affairs in favour of the Spaniards 
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Medley blocked up their fleet 
"upplies from his Spanijh JVeJi 
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now very precarious, through the vigilance of the Britijh 
fleet and cruizers. His ally, the king of France , was little 
better than a bankrupt to his own fubjedts, and had hinted 
more than once his willingnefs to enter into a negotiation for 
peace. Ferdinand willingly fell in with his views, and pri- 
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he found favourable, 
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In the JVcjl Indies, rear admiral Knowles made an unfuccef- Hispacilic 
ful attempt upon St. Jago de Cula, and engaged, near the conduit. 
Havannah , a Spanijh fquadron, under the command of the ad¬ 
mirals Reggio and Spinola , who loft two of their fhips, and 
retired to the Havannah. The plenipotentiaries were ftill at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, fettling the terms of the definitive treaty, 
which was at lafl figned on the 7th of OBober. That part of 
it relating to Spain provided that the prifoners on both iides 
fhould be mutually releafed, without ranfom, and all con- 
quefts reftored; that the dutchies of Parma , Platent* a , and Gita- 
jlalla, fhould be ceded as a fettlement to the infant don Philip , 
and the heirs male of his body; but in cafe of his afeending 
the throne of Spain , or of the two Sicilies , or his dying with¬ 
out male iffue, that they fhould revert to the houfe of Aujlria . 

This great work being finifhed, Ferdinand declared his intenr- 
tionof cultivating an inviolable friendfhip with the court of 
Great Britain , and, at the fame time, a good underftanding 
with all his other neighbours. He entered into a defenfive 
alliance with the kings of France , Sardinia and the two Sicilies , 
the republic of Genoa , and the dukes of Parma and Modena. 

Having thus fecured the tranquillity of his dominions, he ap¬ 
plied himfelf with great affiduity to their internal interefts, 
and ordered his minifter, don Juan de Carvajal , to confer 
with the Britijh minifter, Keene , upon the moft effectual me- 
tnod to fettle all the differences with Great Britain that had 
been left unfinifhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapcllc. This 
was confidered as a very tender point on the part of the Spa- 

v J rcl J efpecially as the article of fearching Britijh fhips on 
American feas, which had occafioned the "late war, remain- 
“HH undetermined. The Spanijl) minifter refufed to give 
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up the point, and to put the people of Great Britain in good 
humour, he agreed to pay a hundred thoufand pounds, to in! 
demnify the South Sea company for the claims it had upon the 
crown of Spain , and that the trade. between England zn 

Spain (hould be 

ties. 


1 


continued 


IT courts Ferdinand's great paiiion was to revive a ipirit of induftry 
*; r 1 among his people, and to induce them to purfue the arts and 
JJf manufactures pra&ifed in other nations, efpecially in Great Bri- 

tain. For this purpofe, he recalled general Wall out of Eng¬ 
land* and put him at the head of his miniftry. This was ex¬ 
tremely difagreeable to the queen mother, who had a ftrong 
party at court; but Ferdinand protected his miniftcr, and every 
day gave frefh proofs of his intention to ftrengthen the bonds 
of friendfhip with England. Befides the queen mother, the 
marquis of Enfer.ada joined in the intrigues againft Wall, as 
did mod of the other minifters at Madrid ; but Enfenada was 
arrefted, and his polls were given to general Wall Ferdinand 
lent a meffage, defiring his mother-in-law to defift from med- 
dj ing in the affairs of his government; and the Englijh intereft 
was fo prevalent at court, that Keene was honoured with a 
red ribband by bis mafter, as being highly inffrumental in the 
difgrace of Enfenada. 

Observes a jt was natural for the French king, when the war broke out 

between France and England in 1755, to endeavour to make 
Ferdinand a principal againft Great Britain ; but he (tuck to 
his pacific plan, and continued: to improve the arts and manu¬ 
factures of his country, to. retrench unneceflary expences, 
and to (trike off tifelefs penfions, by which he was enabled to 
put both his fea and land forces upon a moft refpe&able foot¬ 
ing ; but above all to encourage the building of (hips, in 
which he fpared no encouragement to Englijh artifts. When 
the Englijh made prize of the French (hips before their declar¬ 
ing waF againft France , the French endeavoured to prevail on 
Ferdinand to refent fuch proceeding, as a breach of the law ot 

and as a common caufe among all monarchs. By- 
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rid, vindicating his conduct, which had been rendered necet- 
fary, by the injuftice and violence of the French towards the 
Britijh fubjeCts in that part of the world. His reprefentation 
was fo well received, that Ferdinand declared that he would 
do nothing to break his good correfpondence with Great Bn- 
fain , and his declaration was reported by his Britanmem aj eity 
in his next fpeech to his parliament. An incident that hap¬ 
pened foon after on the coaft of Spain , gave the French new 

matter of complaint. An Englijf) fquadron under admiral U/- 
horne, had blocked up a French fquadron under de la Uue, an. 
the French fent the Foudroyant , the largeft (hip in their navy 
to the affiftance of de la Clue . The Foudroyant was taken ) 
the Monmouth ; but the Oriflamme 3 another French (hip 


driver. 
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driven afliore, under the bp a 7 

French demanded, in pretty high terms,,of Ferdinand , to refent 
this violation of the laws of nations. The Englijh , at the re- 
queft of the Spanijh minifters, made an apology for what had 
happened* with which Ferdinand was fatisfied, and the affair 
had no farther confequences. About this time, the court of 
londoti publifhed a reward of five hundred pounds for bring¬ 
ing to juftice certain Englijh pirates, who had plundered the 
ftjp, which was carrying the effects and money of the Spanijh 
embaffador, the marquis de Pigriatelli, to Dunkirk. 

In the year 1758, Ferdinand received a fatal blow by the 1758. 
death of his queen, of whom he was fond to diftradtion, His death* 
which threw him into a melancholy, fo deplorable that we 
have hardly an inftance of the like in hiftory, efpecially among 
crowned heads. It was in vain for his beft beloved fubjedts 
and friends to offer him cotrifort; for he fhut hifnfelf up in a 
chamber at Villaviciofa , where his melancholy, at laft, put ah 
end to his life, on the 10th of Augujl 1759. His pacific cha¬ 
mber, the immenfe fums he fpent among his fubjedts, and 
the eafy manner in which they lived under him, made him 
adored by his people, who feverely felt his lofs. In other re- ' 
fpedts, he is laid to have had no great genius, which, per¬ 
haps, was a happinefs to his fubjedts, becaufe it tended to pro¬ 
mote their tranquillity. 

As the laft will of a king of Spain has always been of great Succeeded 
confequence to his fucceffor, and refpedfed with the deepeft by hisbfo- 
reverence by his fubjedts, Ferdinand made his before his death, ther, the 
and appointed his brother Charles , commonly Called don Car- king of 
/«, king of the two Sicilies , to fucceed him. Charles had ne- Naples* 
ver ratified the treaty of Alx-la-Cbapelle. He confidered it as 


*759 


to mount his throne. 


without 


Philip 


very fenfibly proceeded, as if ho fuch treaty exifted; but his 
chief difficulty was the difpofid of his eldeft fon, who had in 
his perfon and behaviour, all the marks of incapacity for go¬ 
vernment. To get rid of that difficulty, he ordered that the 
young prince fhould be infpecfed by a committee of phyfi- 
cians, who declared him to be unfouhd ih his intelledls, and 
gave their reafons in writing, which were publifhed by his 
majefty’s orders. He therefore publifhed an a£l of abdica¬ 
tion, and fettlement of the crown of the two Sicilies , in fa- 
vourofdon Ferdinand , his third foft, and declared his fecond 
fon his fucceffor to the crown of Spain j but left his eldeft fon 


Nap l 


e at the fame time declared 


the order of the fucceffion to the crown of the two Sicilies, 
but that they never fhould be united to the Spanijh monarchy j 
and. that his fon Ferdinand, for whom he appointed a regency 
during his minority, was entirely independent of him, both 


as a king and afatner. 


Ferdinand. 


'rf Spain was to a£t as recent^ till the arrival of Charles 


the 
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rejected by the firft a<ft of her government was to command all officers ft 

continue in their refpecdive pofts till farther orders. Though 


tbe Eng- 

HJb, tbe kings of Spain are never crowned, yet the proclamation of 

Charles was very fplendid ; and having embarked on board a 
Spanijh fquadron, he landed at Barcelona , and arrived at Mail 
rid in Oftober. The queen, his mother, left nothing U nat- 
tempted to prevail with him to abandon the pacific maxims of 
the late reign; but his majefty, notwithftanding the affection 
he bore to her, declined taking any part in the war, and con- 
tented hitnfelf with fending the count de Fuentes as his embaf- 
fador to the court of London , with an offer of his mediation be¬ 
tween France and Great Britain, and to bring about, if poJTible, a 
ceflation of arms in the mean time. In this, however, he 
failed, though he took a journey to Paris to effect it. This dif- 
appointment did not prevent Charles from purfuing fteadily lij$ 
brother’s conduct, and he even exxeeded him in the meafureshe 
took for regulating his finances and relieving his people, for 
he ordered his father’s debts, amounting to ten millions 
rials, to be punctually difeharged. 

He lakes This fteadinefs did not continue long. Befides the continual 


oi 


part with 
France. 
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teazings of his mother to join France in the war againft Eng¬ 
land , he was alarmed, when he faw the French ftript of al- 
. moft all their pofleflions in America by the Englijh arms* and 
he grew apprehenfive for the fate of his own American domi¬ 
nions. In fhort, he fecretly refolved, not only to become a 
party in the war againft England , but to enter into a formal 
family compact with France , of which we have already given 
a full account. Perhaps the haughtinefs with which the Bri- 
tijh miniftry treated the family of Bourbon , did not a little in¬ 
fluence him in this refolution. To cover his real intention,he 
ordered a fleet to be fitted out at Carthagena , under pretence 

of 


to act againit 


chaftifing the Algerines', but in reality, 

Great Britain . The negotiations for peace were their carrying 
on at London between the French and the Englijl) minifters, 
and we have already feen the manner in which his catholic 
majefty’s name was introduced into the conferences, and how 
warmly the infolence of BuJJy , the French minifter on that oc- 
ibid. id cafion, was refented by the Englijh. We have, in the hiftory 


h 


of France , given all the other particulars relating to this nego¬ 
tiation, and {hall therefore confine ourfelves here entirely to 
what concerns Spain. The family compact was no fecret, 

but the particulars of it had not been communicated to the 

public, and therefore the Britijh miniftry, in which Mr.P-j- 
nov/ held no part, inftruefted the earl of Brijlol , their emoaf- 
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that had been'made with France. It 


fad or at Madrid, peremptorily to demand a fight-of the treaty 

t is probable the French 

miniftry had, before this, an intimation of Mr. Pitt 's having 
refigned thefeals, becaufe he could not prevail upon bis Bri¬ 
tannic majefty and his council to declare war againft 
■ and that they concluded from thence, that no war would k 

declared in any event. Mr. Wall, who was then the fnft f? 1 ' 

relict 
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I nifter In Spain* all of a fudden talked in that ftile to the earl 
of Briftoh and in the mean time a very rich (hip arrived from 
the Spnijh Weji Indies. The earl, according to his inftruc- 
tions, threatened to be gone, and Mr. Wall, without any ce¬ 
remony, told him he might begin his journey when he pleafed. 

Mutual recriminations palled between the two courts, from 
whence each recalled its embafladors. 

On the 2d of January 1702, Great Britain declared war 1762. 
againfl Spain, as Spain did again ft Great Britain on the »6th Warde- 
ot the fame month. The manner in which the Spanijb mi- c i ar ed be- 
n iftiy behaved fince the conclufion of the family compact, tween 
Efficiently indicated their belief that Great Britain durft not Spain and 
declare war, and their opinion feemed to be well founded. Great Bi i- 
T.he continuance and vaft extent of the war with France , had ialiu 
encreafed the national debt to an enormous amount. The 
fnances and armies of Spain were in excellent order. Their 
{hips of war were more numerous than had been known for 
ail age paft, and they had been providing againft any attack in 
th iJlVeft Indies, where alone they were vulnerable, by rein¬ 
forcing the Havannab with thirteen fhips of the line, a large 
body of land troops, and additional fortifications; but the 
great dependence of the court ol : Spain, was upon an inva- 
j;o:i they were meditating againft Portugal , the favourite ally 
at Gnat Britain, but without the leaf? means of defending 
herfelf. On the 6th of March , the French and Spanijii em- War in 
fcafl'adors prefented a memorial to his moft faithful majefty, Portugal, 
which amounted to a demand, that he would immediately de¬ 
clare war againft the Englifo , who reaped great advantages 
from the fituation of Portugal., and that he would admit Spa¬ 
nt jb garrifons into his chief fortrefles. This infolent demand 
was followed by the arrival of a Spanijb army under the mar¬ 
quis de Sarnia, upon the frontiers of Portugal. His moft faith¬ 
ful majefty, without appearing to be intimidated, continued 
firm to his engagements with England , notwithftanaing the 
repeated declarations of France and Spain ; and though the 
marquis tie Sarria had made himfelf mafler of Miranda. It is 
certain, that a party in Great Britain , from the def acelefs 
ftate of Portugal , and the imall oppofition the Spaniards met 
with, thought that there was a private underftanding between 
the courts of Lijbon and Madrid ; and indeed, the greater the 
hanger Portugal was in, the greater was the probability that 
England would confent to a peace. 

The Englifn miniftry added with the moft irreproachable where the 
good faith. Though they were then plunged in the moft ex- Spaniards 
penfive and extenfive war that perhaps any nation had ever are defeat- 
carried on, they lent vaft fupplies of arms, artillery, ammu- e d by the 
mtion, troops and money to his moft faithful majefty; but it Ennifi, 
has been alledged, that had the French and Spaniards been in * 
e:u 'neft, Portugal muft have been conquered before thofe 
troops could have taken the field, as a French army was at 
that very time on the frontiers of Portugal, upon another 

; 4 quarter. 
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quarter. After the reduction of Miranda, Braganza and Mcn- 
corvo fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Count 0 Rcift 
reduced Chaves, the Spaniards were mafters of the greatel 
part of the river Douro , and almoft of the whole province of 
Tyalos Montes, fo that nothing flood in their way to Oporto 
itfelf, from whence the Britijh merchants removed, with their 
moft valuable effects. Among the other requefts made by the 
Court of Portugal to that of Great Britain, was that of fending 
them an able general to command their troops, and to revive 
their difeipline, and the German count la Lippe, who was 
thought to be the ableft engineer in Europe, was fent them 
The Englijh officers, however, who had before arrived in Por¬ 
tugal, had found means to reanimate the courage of the Per. 
t.uguefe, who gave the Spaniards a check at the Douro, and 
gratified their innate hatred of that nation, by the barbarities 
which they exercifed upon the prifoners who fell into their 
hands. Notwithftanding this, a divifion of the Spanifi army 
entered the province of Beira, and having joined the troops 
who had fubdued Tralos Montes, they' laid fiege to dlmeyk, 
which capitulated on the 25th of Augvjl, and the whole of 
their army marched towards the Tayo, feemingly with a de* 
fjgn to reduce Lijbon itfelf. To render this blow more effec¬ 
tual, a third divifion of the Spanijh army entered Portugal , 
by the way of EJlremadura, and formed magazines at Alcan¬ 
tara. Count de la Lippe was juft landed in Portugal, when 
this divifion prepared to enter the province of Alentejo. A 
fin all body of Englijh and Portuguefe was likewife in the field, 
who gave the Spaniards great interruption, by intercepting 
their convoys and cutting off their parties. 

Count la Lippe fent brigadier Burgoyne, at the head of four 
hundred of his own regiment, all the Britijh grenadiers, and 
a party of very ill appointed Portuguefe foldiers, to furprize 
the Spaniards at Alcantara , This the brigadier effe&ed, after 
a moft aftonifiiing march. The Spaniards imagining them- 
felves in fecurity, gave way, upon the very firft alarm, and 
the Englijh made themfelves mafters of the town fword in 
hand, the braveft of the Spanijh troops being cut to pieces in 
defending it. So great was the confternation of the Spamris 
at this furprize, that an Englijh ferjeant with no more than fix 
men, killed as many of a party of dragoons, confifting of 
twenty-five, commanded by a fubaltern, and brought in the 
remainder prifoners, with all their horfes. This expedition, 
by which one of the belt regiments in Spain was entirely cut 
t>ff, faved Portugal, if'the French and Spaniards were really in 
earneft to have conquered it. The Britif) officers after this, 
found the military difeipline of the Spaniards to be as con¬ 
temptible as that of the Portuguefe . A divifion of them re¬ 
mained at CaJlcl Branco, and might have cut off the Enghfi 
and Portuguefe army, but inftead of that, they themfelves 
were defeated. Brigadier Burgoyne and colonel Lcc^ 
and defeated a large body of their cavalry at Pilla F 
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deftroyed their magazines, with fcarcely any lofs. In fhort, 
the whole conduft, both of the French and Spaniards , in this 
expedition, was wretched beyond expreffion; nor is it eafy to 
conceive what the views of their refpe&ive courts could 
be in facrificing their troops to the Englijh , who were un¬ 
doubtedly in earneft, whatever collufions there might be 
anion g the courts of Verfailles, Madrid and Lijbon. The 
Spaniards, when the winter came, found the rain fet in, the 
roads broken up, their cavalry ftarving, and themfelves with¬ 
out magazines ; nor had they even a fortified place which they 
could retire to for winter quarters. In this diftrefs they re¬ 
turned to Spain ; and thus the valour of a few Britijlo fubje&s, 
difconcerted the ambitious and unjuft projects of two of the 

Europe. But we are now to attend the ope- 
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igainft the Havana ah, was committed to the earl of Albermarie ^annab 


The 


lent difpofitions made by the latter, and the careful obfervations the ea rl of 
that had been made by the officers under him, carried the ji[, er S 


iijh fleet 
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till then had been thought impracticable for a great fleet. On 
the 6th of 'June, the whole fleet brought to, and Sir George 
focock , with twelve fail of the line, fome frigates, and all the 
ftore Blips, bore away for the mouth of the harbour, to block 
tip the Spanijb men of war that were there, and next day the 
army landed between the two forts, Bacarans and Coxemar , 
both which they reduced. On the 8th, a fkirmifh hap¬ 
pened between a body of Spaniards, who were faid to have 
been about fix thoufand in number, and a party of EngHJl), to 
the difadvantage of the former, and next day the Englijh dif- 
cerned the enemy difmantling fheir fhips in the harbour. 
The Moro caftle was the principal defence of the city, and 
the hill on which it flood was called the Cavanncs, where 
there was a poll from which colonel Carleton drove the Spa¬ 
niards. Preparations were then made for befieging the fort 
itfelf, which was very difficult to be reconnoitred, and the 


operations of the fiege continued till the 


l 


July 


batteries of cannon were opened. Don Lewis de Velafco, cap¬ 
tain of the El Bayna of 70 guns, commanded in tne Moro 
caftle, but his fire, though his guns were more numerous, 
was inferior to that of the Englijh , About ten o’clock (fays 
lord Aibermarlcs journal) the Cambridge of 80 guns, the Dra- 
S 5n of 74. guns, and the Marlborough of 66, went in and lay 
agailift the fort j the Cambridge lay within grape fhot. They 
continued firing for about three hours, which the fort received 
and returned with great fteadinefs : At length the fhips were 
ordered off. The Cambridge and Dragon fufrered much, par¬ 
ticularly the former. The attacked front of the fort did not 
feem to fuffer much from their fire, it was fo much above 
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the enemy’s attention for that time, which gained us a fane- 
riority in the number of guns. We jfhall not prefume'to judge 
whether there might not have been a more eafy and expedi¬ 
tious method than that purfued by the Britijh general, fcr 
reducing the Havannah alter landing his troops; but it is cer¬ 
tain that his batteries on the ?d of July catched fire, andde- 
ftroyed the feventeen days labour of five or fix hundred men 
which was all to do over again. This accident threw a great 
damp upon the befiegers, but by the indefatigable labours of 
the engineers, new batteries were created; and while the peo¬ 
ple of England were deipairing of feeing this great conqutft 
brought about, on the 30th of September letters from the earl 
of Aibermarle and Sir George Pocody arrived at the fecretarvof 


ary of 

flate’s, and the Admiralty office, dated Align ji 21, with an ac¬ 
count 

July 

commanded the attack. 
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at, that the More fort was taken by itorm, on the 30th of 
•, by his majcity’s troops under major general Keppel, who 
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Our mines (fays the earl of Ai¬ 
bermarle , in his letter to the earl of Egrcmont ) were fprung 
about one o’clock, and a breach made juft practicable for a 
‘ c file of men in front. The enemy was drawn upon the top 
“ of it in form, with a feeming determination to defend it. 
“ The attack was fo vigorous and impetuous, that the enemy 
was inftantaneoufly drove from the breach, and his ma- 
jefty’s ftandard planted upon the baftion. I did not fend a 
“ particular exprefs with this good news to your lordfhip, 
“ becaufe I flattered myfelf, that w'hat has happened would 
“ foon be the cor.fequencc of our fuccefs at fort Moro. On 
the 11th in the morning, by a fignal from the fort, we 
opened our batteries againft the town and Punt a fort, 
The guns and mortars were fo well ferved by the artillery 
Li and lailors, and their effect fo great, that in lets than fix 
tc hours, all the guns in the fort and north baftion were fi- 
“ lenced. The governor hung out the white flag, and beat 
<c a parley, and, at the fame time, fent out an officer to pro- 
Ci pole a cefiation of arms for twenty-four hours, in order to 
prepare the articles of capitulation.” 

The vaft; lofs which the Spanijh monarchy fufhiined by the 
reduction of the Havannah was not attended with the confe- 
qucnces that were expected ; and we have already fecn the 
terms of the treaty of Fontainbleau, which brought back tran¬ 
quillity to Europe. After the conclufion of the peace, the 
Havannah was re fro red to his catholic majefly. The inde¬ 
pendency of Portugal was fecurcd, and his cathol.c majefly 
again applied himfclf to the duties of his govern . ent. It was 
rot long before the erredts of the family compact were feen in 
the partiality (hewn at the court of Madrid , in favour of hie 
French. This was by no means agreeable to the old Call'd: >■’*> 
and the lefs fo, as the king’s hr ft minifter. the marc/iis -!e 
Squillace , was an Italian , and a piofefied partisan '-fthehou. 
of Bourbon. The return of the public tranquillity rathei 

creafed than leli’cned their taxes, and ionic of them were a 

molt 
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oft difagreeable nature. An order, which was emitted by the 
court prohibiting the ufe of the old Spanifh hat and cloak, 
blew the popular difcontent into a flame ; and in March 1766, 
the populace rofe in arms, and furrounded the royal palaces. 
His majefty is faid to have ordered his Spanijh guards to fire 
upon them, but he was difobeyed, and calling the IVallon or 
foreign guards to his afliftance, feveral were killed on both 
fides. We are as yet uncertain of the true ftate and motives 
of this infurre£tion, farther than we have already mentioned, 
only it is certain that his catholic majefty thought proper to 
fly from his capital, and to difmifs his Italian minifter. 
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SECTION I. 

P ORTUGAL comprehending the greatcft part of the 

Reman Lufiiania , fell early under the Moorijl) power. 
About the year joSo, Alonfo VL king of Leon , in an 
expedition he made againft the Moors , had under him a vo¬ 
lunteer officer, called Henry y a prince probably of the houfe 
of Burgundy , younger brother to duke Robert , and grandfon 
to Hugh Capet , king of France. His valour recommended 
him to Alonfo , who gave him his daughter, whether natural or 
legitimate is uncertain, Ferefa , in marriage, together with the 
title of count, with all that part which belonged to the Chrif 
tians , which comprehended the provinces of Entro Mink , 
Douro , and Tralos Montes , with part of Bcira , with permif- 
lion to conquer for himfelf as much of the remainder as he 
could, from the Moors. The count and his court refided in the 
town of Guimaraex , and according to the Poringuefe hiftorians 
he held all his pofteffions in abfolute fovereignty. In thofe 
days, this was fo defirable a circumftance, that the Chrijiim 
who had been difperfed by the Moors united under him, and 
he reduced his tributary the MoorifnYing of Lamego, who had 
rebelled. Some writers fay, that count Henry was tributary 
to the king of Leon for all the country beyond the Guadiena, 
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j that he was obliged to ferve in his armies with three hun¬ 
dred horfe. It happens unfortunately for the hiftory of Por- 
iuga l that the Moors and Chrijiians were fo blended together 

at this time in that country, that literature in a manner was 
abolifued. The Moors were not the offspring of the polite 
fubjeffs of the califate ; but a barbarous unlettered race, who 
had revolted from the califs, and lived under tyrants, who led 
them to feek foreign fettlements. The Chrijiians on the other 
hand, retained little but the name to entitle them to that de¬ 
nomination, being commonly at war with the infidels, with 
whom however they intermarried during their fliort intervals 
of peace, and the two people mutually adopted part of each 
other’s religion. Thofe intermixtures encouraged that vein 
of romance to which the Moors are naturally inclined, and 
which has rendered the hiftory of Portugal fo very uncertain at 
this period, late as it is. It is faid, with fome {hew of pro¬ 
bability, that the wife of count Henry took the title of queen 
o {Cajiile and Leon , as being her father’s eldeft daughter. 

Count Henry died in an advanced age, in the year 1112, mz. 
and his memory for his valour and virtues is ftill dear to the Death of 
fortuguefe nation. His wife, Terefa , entered upon the admi- count 
niftration of the government, her fon, Alonfo , being then Henry % 
but three years of age. Her regency, or rather her reign (for 
file pretended to be fovereign by inheritance) proved aufpici- 
ous to Portugal , as the Moors were too much divided among 
themfelves, to give her any difturbance. She quarrelled how¬ 
ever with her lifter Urraca , the reigning queen of Cajiile and 
law, who invaded her territories with a large army; but 
without any effect, becaufe her troops refufed to obey her, on 
account of her ingratitude to the archbilhop of Compojlclla. 

Queen Terefa had afterwards a variance with the pope, and 
with her nephew don Alonfo Raymond , who fucceeded his mo¬ 
ther Urraca in the kingdoms of Cajiile and Leon. When 
young Alonfo grew up, he was knighted in the church of Za¬ 
mora, according to the fuperftition of thofe times, and being 
offended at the intimacy between the count of Trajlamara and 
his mother, he took the reins of government into his hands, 
and defeated her troops, by the affiftance of his governor Egas 
Munitz. Terefa applied for affiftance to her nephew, the king 
of Cajiile, whole troops Alonfo likewife beat j but the Cajlilian 
recruiting his forces, bade fair to fubdue all Portugal , had not 
Munitz , in his pupil’s name, prevailed on him to makepeace, 
on condition of Portugal becoming tributary to Cajiile. Alonfo 
retufed to ratify the treaty, and the war continued. We have 
already feen in what manner Alonfo treated his mother after he 
had made her prifoner, by putting chains upon her legs, in 
which condition fne lived till her death, which happened in 
the year 1 130. The reft of Alonfo s reign was diftinguifhed by 1130. 
a feries of fuccefies againft the Moors. He joined in a league 
with the king of Navarre , againft the emperor Alonfo , on 

pretext that the latter detained from, him fome eftates in Galicia , 

Y 3 that 
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that had belonged to his mother. The emperor, on the other 
hand, confidered him as his vaffal, and the war was carried 
on with various fuccefs on both fides. Both of them, how¬ 


ever 


oppoling the Moors , from whom Alonfo 


** 37 - 

whofe fon 
Alonfo de- 


vered a number of places, till the emperor became jealous of 
his fuceefles, though their common danger from the infidels 
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feats the crown tributary, by paying four ounces of gold annually to the 

holy fee, which was then filled by pope Lucius II. About a 
year after, his dominions were invaded by the united force of 
all the Moors in Portugal, who were fupported by a numerous 
army from Africa. This invafion threatened the abfolute con- 
queft of all Portugal, the infidel army being compofed of about 
three hundred thoufand men; but it was completely defeated 
by the count, whofe army did not exceed thirteen thoufand, 
This wonderful vidlory is embellifhed with fo many romantic 
circumftances, as detract from its merit. It is certain, however, 
that five Moorijh kings were killed on the fpot, and Alonfo was 
on that occafion hailed king of Portugal in the plains of On- 
rique , where the battle was fought. 

Among the numerous captives made at the battle of Ourique, 
were a thoufand Mozarabic Chrifiians , who with their wives 
and families, ferved to repeople thofe parts of Portugal which 
had been depopulated by the Moors , and his other captives 
were reduced to a ftate of flavery, and fent to different parts 
of his dominions. After Alonfo was declared king, he entered 
into a league with Raymond , count of Barcelona , whofe wife 
was queen of Arragon , againft the emperor Alonfo , whofe ter¬ 
ritories they invaded in different places at the fame time. 
This invafion proved unfortunate for Alonfo , who was de- 


and is re¬ 
cognized 
king. 


Moor 


abfence were 


bulled in demolilhing the fort refs of Leyria. Upon his return, 
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Santaren ; and in an affembly of his ftates, which he called at 
Lanugo , he was folemnly recognized king of Portugal in ii 4 j> 
and invefted with the enfigns of royalty. This recognition 

• . ^ i. i • » i . V . 


was 


Alonfo 


Tug 


one of his chief nobility, and the archbifhop of Braga , were 
the chief agents in the ceremony, and they managed fo wife¬ 
ly, that every ffep that was taken, was at the defire and 
requell of the people. The king produced a code of law's, 
to which they aiTented. They declared the crown hereditary 
in his family, with certain modifications in the fuccelfion; 
and when Viegas demanded whether the king Ihould do homage 
to the king of Leon , every man in the affembly anfwered in the 
negative, drew his fword, and all of them proclaimed their 
king and themfelves to be free and independent; upon which, 

the new king folemnly declared that any defeendent of his 

who 
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'hofhould fubmit to be tributary, fhould forfeit his right of 
f cceffion to the crown of Portugal. Next year, Alonfo mar- He con- 
ied Matilda , daughter to the count of Maurienne , predecefi'or oners 
to the duke of Savoy, and laid fiege to Lift! on, which was then Li/Ln. 

• p 0 jfei5on of the Moors. The place being defended by an 
'ncredible number of infidels, he was about to have railed the 
fee, when fortunately for him, a ftrong party of crufaders, 
mod of them Englifh, happened to arrive at the mouth of the 
f ti p, and aflifted him in reducing the place. Alonfo did not 
fail in his gratitude to his feafonable auxiliaries, and the con- • 
queftof Lijbon railed his reputation to fuch a pitch, that not 
only his own fubjedfs, but foreigners crowded to his ftandards; 
fo that he recovered aim oft all Portugal from the Moors. A- 
hnjo took care to have his title, and all his other proceedings 
confirmed by the fee of Rome ; and approved himl'elf in every 
refpect a wife and magnanimous prince. He waged continual 
war againft the infidels. He married his eldeft daughter, Ma~ 
jlUa, to the king of A wagon ; his fecond, Urraca, to the king 
of Lmr, and his third, to the earl of Flanders. In the hiftory 
of Spain, we have already mentioned his being taken prifener 
by his fon-in-law, the king of Leon , and of his having the 
misfortune of breaking his leg. Being reftored to his liberty, 
he joined the king of Cajlile againft the king of Leon, who de¬ 
feated his fon don Sancbo , in the year 1178. , , 7 g. 

After this, both he and the infant Sancbo directed their arms 
againft the Moors, whom they completely defeated. The in¬ 
fidels were joined by an army from Africa , and deftroyed the 
Portuguefe fleet, after they had been defeated at land. About 
the year 1180, the African Moors renewed their invafions of n8o. 
Portugal with more fury, and in greater numbers than ever ; 
but don Sancbo had the glory to kill their miramomulin, or 
head king, with his own hand, and totally to defeat the in¬ 
fidel army at Santarcn. This was the laft event of Alonfo’ s 
iiluftrious reign. After it, he retired to Coimbra, where he 
lpent the remainder of his life in providing for the fafety and 
happinefs of his people, and died on the 6th of September , 

1185, having governed Portugal fifty-leven years as count and j 18-. 
king. As to his age, authors differ ; but it is probable he was 

near eighty at the time of his death. He was undoubtedly a Hi* death, 
prince of vaft accomplifhments, and of knowledge far fupe- 
rior to the barbarity of the age he lived in. We cannot be 
furprized at the romantic accounts we have of his prov/efs and 
bodily ftrength, after being told from the beft authorities that 
his ftature exceeded feven feet. 

Alonjo was fucceedcd in the throne of Portugal by his fori S.u.r 1 0 
don Sancbo, who had in his father's life-time married Didcia, 0 f 
the count of Barcelona’$ daughter. Sancbo, upon his acceffion oaf, 

to the crown, entirely altered his manners into a moft pacific 6 

conduct, and became the father of his people, by cultivating 
the arts of peace, repeopling his territories, and rebuilding 
his cities. His endeavours were fo fuccefsiul, that he brought 

Y 4 his 
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bis people from a ftate of barbarity into happinefs and civiliza. 
tion. He gave his daughter donna Lerefa in marriage to the 
king of Leon y and, like his father, he was fortunately affifted 
by a fquadron of Englijh and Flemijlo crufaders in reducing 
Sikes in Algarve. The reft of his life was chiefly fpent in his 
wars with the Moors , in which he was afiifted by his fon-i n . 

Ii go. law the king of Leon ; but in 1190, the Moors recovered all 

Algarve. Don Sancho drew upon himfelf and his kingdom the 
thunder of the Vatican , on account of his daughter Term’s 
marriage with the king of Leon , to whom {he was related 
and Sancho was obliged to receive her into his dominions after 
her divorce. Sancho , before his death, recovered Stives from 

1212. the Moors , and reduced Rivas. He died in 1212, with the 

character of a juft and a wife prince, and of never having 
opprefled his fubjecfts by taxes, though he left behind himim- 
menfe riches. 

Alorfo II. His fon don Alonfo II. at the time of his aeceffion, was 

twenty-feven years of age, and was furnamed the Fat. He 
quarrelled with his brothers and his filters, on account of the 
large appointments that had been left them by their father; 
but they appealed to the neighbouring princes, particularly to 
the king o X Leon, and to the pope, by whom he was excommu¬ 
nicated ; but matters were at laft compromifed between them. 

It is here proper to obferve, that it was no uncommon thing 
for fuch of the crufaders of thofe days, as found it inconvenient 
to go to the Holy Land , to commute their fervice into expedi¬ 
tions againft the infidels in Spain and Portugal , and this is the 
reafon why we find fo many fervices performed by foreigners 
in that country ; not to mention the vaft plunder which they 
commonly carried off. Alonfo was fortunate in this refpect, 
and a fleet of crufaders putting into the Tayo , part of them 
accepted of Alonfis invitation to ferve againft the Moors in the 
reduction of AlcaJJ'ar , which they accordingly took, and de¬ 
feated an army of fifty thoufand infidels, with miracles, as 
ufual, attending the vi&ory. After this, a quarrel broke out 
between the clergy and the king, who wanted to oblige them 
to contribute towards the expences of the war. This difpute 
terminated in the king’s excommunication and death, which 
happened in the twelfth year of his reign, on the 25th of 
March , 122 ?. 

Sancho II. He was fucceeded by his fon Sancho II. who was twenty 

years of age, and at the time of his acceftion, found himfelf 
and his dominions under an interdict of the pope, and at 
variance with his aunts. By his fubmiflions to the archbifhop 
of Braga , the interdidl was removed, and he obliged his aunts 
to do him homage, but with a refervation of their appoint¬ 
ments. He v/as harrafled during the reft of his reign by Ins 
clergy on the one hand, and by the Moors on the other. He 
had the good fortune to make head againft the latter; but hi 
nobility taking advantage of the pope’s authority, brought th 

people into a revolt againft their king, who v/as entirely go- 

.. .. • verned 
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/ med by bis wife, donna Mencia , daughter of don Lopes dias 
'f-Haro, and was hurt by the irregular conduit of his fon, don 
udiwnd- Notwithstanding this, his general, don Pelayo , was 
fccefsfu lagainft the Moors , till he removed himfelf to the Service 
( the king of Cajile. Upon the departure of that great general, 
the fa&ions i n Portugal joining with^the clergy, prevailed with 
nope Innocent IV. to fufpend don Sancho from the exercife of 
the government, and to give the re ency of Portugal to his 

I brother, don Alonfo. After this, Raymond Portocarrcro mur¬ 
dered or carried away the queen donna Mencia ; upon which 
the king, don Sancho himlelf, retired into Cajile , where he 
rvasholpitably received. Notwithftanding his exile, many of 
his principal nobility remained firm in their duty, even though 
the pope by his bulls and fulminations, befriended the regent 
Mmjo. All Sanchcis, efforts, however, proved ineffectual for 
his reftoration, and he died at Toledo in 'January i 48. The 1248. 
papal votaries pretend that his holinefs as lord paramount of 
Portugal-, depoled Sancho on account of his incapacity for go¬ 
vernment; but the Portuguese hiftorians fpealc of him as a 
brave, juft, prudent, but, perhaps, too mild a prince. 

He was Succeeded by his brother Alonfo III. count of Boulogne, Alcmfo fIL 
the late regent. He gave, at his acceftion to his government, 
afpecimen of the fenfe he had of true loyalty, by neglecting 
thole who had been the inftruments of his ambition, and pre¬ 
ferring thofe who had continued faithful in the woift of times 
to his brother. He took from the Moon their two moft con- 
iiderable towns in Portugal, Faro and Louie, and proved a 
moft acccmplifhed prince both in peace and war. He kept 
well with the popes, who accommodated Some differences be¬ 
tween him and the king of Cajtile, occafioned by the latter 
protecting a Moorijh king, who was his tributary. He mar¬ 
ried the natural daughter of don Alonjo , the famous aflronomer, 
king of Caftile ; and though he had a wife alive, the marriage 
was rendered valid by the fee of Rome. The bridegroom was 
forty-three, and the bride Scarcely ten years of age ; but her 
father, who doted on her, gave her in dowry all that be¬ 
longed to him of the kingdom of Algarve, and the city of 
Stives. Pope Alexander IV. Succeeding to the holy See, pro¬ 
nounced this marriage illegal; but the Portugucfe flood by 
their king, who kept his wife, and fhe bore him a Son and a 
daughter. After this, he had Some quarrels with his clergy, 
whom he wanted to contribute to the expences of the flate, 
wd he gained So far upon the affedlions of the king <.f Caftile , 
that he releafed him from all obligations of homage for Algarve 
and Silves. Before his death, the pope threatened to lay him 
and his kingdom under an interaidt, but his nobility continued 
fo firm in their allegiance, that his menaces had no effedt. Pie 
in friendfhip with the church, on the 1 s th of February , 
l2 79 , after living Sixty-nine years, and reigning-thirty-one. 1279. 

^ dloitfo III was Succeeded by his Son Denis, who obtained Denis 

we glorious appellation of the Father of his country. . His king. 

v mother 
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mother, pretending to a greater (hare in the government than 
he was willing to allow her, retired to her father, the king 0 f 
Cafiile , and he married donna Jfabella , the king of Arragon'% 
daughter, a princefs fo accomplished, that the match diffufed 
univerfal joy through all Portugal . Under him his family diffe¬ 
rences with the clergy revived, on account of the exemption 
they pleaded from taxes. He gave refuge to don Nunez de 
Lara, who has been mentioned in the hiftory of Cajlile , and 
quarrelled with his brother, don Alonfo , to whom he thought 
his father had affigned too large appointments, and who pre¬ 
tended to the crown, becaufe his elder brother, the king, was 
born during the lifetime of Alonfo the Third’s firft wile, the 
countefs of Boulogne . The infant was however obliged to Sub¬ 
mit, upon his receiving from his brother an annual revenue, 
equivalent to forty thoufand pounds fterling. The prudence 
of Denis maintained him again# all the attacks of his clergy, 
and he lived at the fame time in good terms with the court of 
Rome; though he enacted many laws in the nature of the 
Englifb mortmain, to prevent the ecclefiaftics from engroffmg 
lands or property. He was the moft munificent patron of 
learning of any prince in Europe ; and though he took the part 
of the de la Cerda family, again# Sancho king of Cafiile, yet 
he at la# concluded the double match we have already men¬ 
tioned, between Ferdinand,, king of Cajlile, and his daughter, 
the infanta Conjlantia, and between his fon, Alonfo , and the 
infanta Beatrix of Cajlile. Thole matches tended to the crown 
of Portugal's recovering from the queen dowager, donna Bea¬ 
trix, thofe places belonging to it, which file continued to pof- 
fefs. His brother, Alonfo, not being in the fecret of the agree¬ 
ment, took part with his mother Beatrix , and a frefh civil 
war broke out, which terminated entirely in favour of Denis, 
who obtained a large portion of territory in Galicia. Denis , 
in imitation of his predecefifors, joined in all expeditions again# 
the Moors , even when they were undertaken by princes with 
whom he was at variance, and though he abandoned the in- 
tereft of the de la Cerda family, yet it was not till after he 
found it impracticable to put its head on the throne of Spain, 
and obtained for them better terms than they had reafon to 


expeCt. 

Upon the death of his Son-in-law, Ferdinand king of Ca¬ 
jlile, he Supported his daughter, the queen dowager, and her 
Son, again# the uncle of the latter, and was aflifted in his 
moft important tranfadtions by his queen, to whom the Por- 
tuguefe hiftorians have aScribed a great part of his merit as a 
king. His fon, don Alonfo, was influenced by his wife Bea¬ 
trix, to form cabals in his court. He was likewife infti- 
gated by his mother-in-law, the queen dowager of Cafi’-k, 
and notwithftanding all the prudent meafures which Denis 
took to reclaim him, a moft cruel civil war broke out, in 
which the prince behaved in a moft ruffian like manner, and 

though often defeated, was pardoned by the clemency °^ !S 

father, 
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father. Queen Ifabella interpofed, and brought about an ac¬ 
commodation, on the prince throwing himfelf at his father’s 
feet and imploring forgivenefs. Denis foon after that, fell 
ill and the prince laid hold of that opportunity to renew his 
klices, b u t he and his father were again reconciled by the 
oueen. Denis however, continuing his kindnefs to his natural 
fon Alonfo Sanchez , the prince was feconded by fome of the 
great lords, demanding that he fhould be ftripp’d of his em¬ 
ployments, which Sanchez voluntarily and magnanimoufly re¬ 
ined. Denis being again reconciled to his fon, died on the 
30th of December 1324, in the forty-fifth year of his reign, * 3 2 4 « 
and the fixty-fourth of his age. He was the firft monarch of 
Portugal who underftood the true intereft of that kingdom, 
by taking advantage of. its fituation, to render it a commercial 
ftate, for which purpofe he maintained a great fleet, which 
protected the vaft trade of his fubje&s. His frugality upon 
himfelf and his court, enabled him to amafs prodigious riches, 
which he fpent fo liberally, that his generofity is to this day 
proverbial in Portugal. Befides a military order, he founded 
two univerfities; and the fpirit of commerce which he had in¬ 
troduced among his fubje&s, produced thofe effects, which 
entitle the Portuguefe to be confidered as the fathers of mo¬ 
dern difcoveries ana navigation. 

Denis was fucceedcd by his fon, don Alonfo the IVth, who, ji nv r 0 t h e 
foon after his acceffion, reformed his conduct, and called [yth. 
thofe who had abufed the royal authority while he was a 
prince, to a fcvere account. He could not, however, lay 
afide his hatred to his natural brother, Alonfo Sanchez , whom he 
profcribed and proclaimed a traitor, and who being driven to 
take up arms in his own defence, defeated the royal troops. 

The queen dowager interpofed, and reconciled the two bro¬ 
thers. He wanted to marry his daughter to Alonfo, king of p. 

Cajtile, who had been already contracted to donna Conjlantia , 
and the marriage very irregularly took place. Aloyifo treated 
her ill, which produced a moft bloody war between the two 
crowns; but their differences were compromifed, by the infant 
of Portugal marrying Gonfiantia, and the king of Portugal af- 
fifted Alonfo in the glorious victory he obtained over the Moors 
at Salfedo. Nofooner, however, was a good underftanding efta- 

blilhed between the two courts, than a dreadful event broke 
out in Portugal. 

We have already mentioned donna Confianiia , daughter to p. 195. 
don Juan Emanuel, and her having for fome time borne the Hiftory of 
title of queen of Cajlile , upon account of her contrail: with Agnes de 
that king. After her marriage with don Pedro , prince of Por- Ccjha. 

who behaved to her with great tendernefs, fhe faw that 
herhufband entertained a pafiion for a beautiful lady, Agnes de 

and the difeovery is laid to have occafioned her death. 
fo r ‘ es was the daughter of a Cajlilian nobleman who lived in 
fxne at the court of Portugal , and fhe exprefled a true and un- 

kigned grief for the death of Gorflaniia, Notwithfianding 
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this, Alonfo had a fufpicion of his Ton’s attachment to Agnti 
and took all the meafures he could to prevent their being 
joined together in marriage; but the nuptials were privately 
performed and confummated. After this, the infant feems to 
have cohabited publicly with Agnes , but without declaring 
their marriage, and her relations (her brothers efpecially) h a d 
almoft an abfolute fway at don Pedro's court. The king and 
the courtiers of Portage.l y being ignorant of the match, prefted 
don Pedro to a fecond marriage, which he declined, but with- 

the courage to own his 


out 


having 


-„ 0 .... -- marriage with Ag, mi 

though it is laid that the king, his father, offered to give her 
the honours of a princefs of Portugal , if they add 
married. Alonfo had three counsellors, Alvaro 


Dieg 


Gonial 


4r 


death, for the good (as they faid) of his fub- 


je£ds, to which, after great hefitation, he unadvifedly con- 
fented. Pedro then reTided at Coimbra , to which Alonfo re¬ 
paired, when Pedro was abfent on a hunting match. Agnes^ 
who, during her hufband’s abfence, lived in the monafteryof 
St. Ciara ? fufpedded her father-in-law’s bloody intention, went 
out to meet him, threw herfelf, with her three children, at 


his feet, and implored his compaflion. 


ifo was melted, 


Death of Don 


but his three wicked counfellors wrought fo effectually upon 
his pride and pallion, that he con fen ted to their executing 
the horrid deed, which they performed with every circumftance 
of barbarity. 


jlioafo. 


der, than he dew to arms, and a civil war was beginning to 
uelolate Portugal , when the queen and the archbifhop of Bra¬ 
ga brought about a reconciliation between the father and the 
fon, who fwore that he would forgive the murder of his wife. 


$ 


y 


but diffrufline the fincerity of his fon’s forgivenefs, he gave a 
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king. 




large fum of money to each of his three worthlefs favourites, 
and lie died at the age of fixty-feven, in the thirty~lecond 

year of his reign, May 1357. 

He was fucceeded by his fon, don Pedro , who partook too 
much of the character of don Pedro the Cruel of Cajlile. He 

renewed his treaties with that court, and it was agreed that 
his fon, Ferdinand , fhould marry donna Beatrix , who was 
daughter to the king of Cajlile , by Maria de Padilla , and that 
her two litters, Conjlantia and Ifabella , fhould marry the in¬ 
fants Juan and Denis , the fons of his Portuguefe nmjeitv by 
Agnes de Cnflro. The two monarchs of Portugal and Cajnle, 
agreed extremely well in their politicks that tended to revenge. 
Pedro oCCaftilc delivered up the murderers of Agnes de Capo. 


A Hi 


thirft for revenge. 


i or tnem tnercoy graurying , 

The murderers of Agnes were put to beat 

- id Pedro b?-d 

tks 


uiftte tor cur 
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t ), e meannefs, not only to be prefent at their execution, but 
to iniult them. To juftify his excefs, on this occafion, he 
folemnly fwore that he was married to Agnes de Gajlro, by 
virtue of a difpenfation he had received from Rome, and he 
ordered her body to be carried from Coimbra with the moft ex¬ 
travagant pomp, and to be interred in the fepulchre of the royal 
family- After this, he legitimated the children he had by Agnes , 
and detached himfelf as much as he could from his connec¬ 
tions with Cajiile. He then applied himfelf to a firidt, per¬ 
haps a too fevere adminiftration of juftice; but it was the 
more defenfible on account of his people’s degeneracy, and of 
the king’s obferving no refpedh to perfons, but he behaved affably 
and mildly to all, even in the exercife of his fevereft adfs, 
which in another prince would have been deemed cruelty. 

—-f 1 . * _ 1*1 1 « % • f « rm * 
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Caftile , in favour of p . 202* 
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Portugal Don Pedro was fo far from granting it, that he 
fent home the Cajiilian monarch’s daughter, who was affianced 
to his fon, don Ferdinand, with all her fortune, which was 
very confiderable. He behaved, however, with great deco¬ 
rum towards the Cajiilian , by granting him a fafe condudt to 
Galicia , which ftill adhered to him. Don Pedro, who is by 
fome named the Judiciary, and with great reafon, died in 
1367, in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-feventh of 1367. 


his age. 


Pedro 9 s eldeft fon by his firft 


him when he was twenty-feven years of age, but proved in Kino-, 
every refpeft the reverfe of his father, who may be confidered ** 
as the great pattern and reformer of his people. At his ac- 
ceffion to the throne he was immenfely rich, but he foon dif- 
fipated his treafures. His levity led him to befriend fbmetimes 
don Pedro the Cruel, and fometimes his rival the count of 

Cl /) *1 m _ ..... 


[ft 

Cajiile 


Cajiilians 


He formed a ]\ 202 
asainft Henrv 


u - - ** ***£> tS •'*' w f 14/lUUU J tfgauixl 

«)unt oiTranftemara, who was then king of Caftile, and wh u 
Praga, in revenge of an unfuccefsful attempt that Ferdinand 
tad made upon his dominions. While Henry was employed 
in that expedition, Cajiile was invaded by the king of Grana- 

p who was repulfed by him. Ferdinand was then in treaty 
or marrying the infanta Leonora, daughter to the king of Ar- 

ra gn, and he had actually remitted to that court a vafi: fum of 
money by way of fubfidy for carrying on the w a r again it Ca- 
j-ue. But when everything was ready for the marriage, even 
0 the equipment of fix magnificent gallies for carrying his 
ride to Portugal, the unfteady Ferdinand abandoned all his 
nneCtions, and concluded a peace with Henry of Caftile. 

Apnand having fent all his ready money to Arragon , where Hie inccn 

thoulh hTh n 7 u hat k r ng ’ , beCame in a manner a beggar, and ft ant c ha- 
to ne nad, by a fecond engagement, promifed to marry rafter ar.d 

the cor.duct. 
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the infanta Leonora of Cajlile, yet he fell defperately in { ov » 
with donna Leonora Tellez , wife to don Juan Lorenzo da Cunka 

one of his principal nobility. It was in vain for the lady’s 
lifter to endeavour to diffuade him from the profecution of hj s 
amour, for the king obtained a divorce, on pretence of con- 
fanguinity, of the lady from her hufband, and privately married 
her. The match was fo diftafteful to his fubje&s, that Ferdi¬ 
nand was obliged to difown it, in order to appeafe an infur- 
rection which happened at Lijbon , headed by a tailor, whom 
lie afterwards put to death* He then publicly married Leonora 
with vaft pomp, and being apprehenfive of the reigning kin? I 
of Caftilc’s refentment, he entered into an alliance with the 
Fnglijh duke of Lane after, who had afliimed the title of king 
of Cajlile. Upon this, don Henry invaded his dominions, and 
penetrating as far as Lijbon, he became mafter of all the Por - 
tuguefe fleet, excepting four gallies. Henry, however, was 
unable to reduce Lifbon , and upon the arrival of the pope’s 
nuncio, both parties accepted of his mediation, which took 
effect. Ferdinand obliged himfelf to force the Caftilian exiles J 
to leave Portugal , and to aflift the French and the Cajliliam 1 
againft the Englijh . Henry’s brother, don Sancho , married the 
king of Portugal’s After, as the natural fon of Henry did the 1 
natural daughter of Ferdinand. This ruinous war being fi- 
nifhed, by thofe and other family alliances, Ferdinand's queen, 
Leonora, became as much miftrefs of her hufband’s court and I 
revenues, as of his affe&ions. Don Juan, Ferdinand’s bro- 1 
ther, had fecretly married her After, donna Maria, the wi- 1 
dow of Alvaro dial de Suza, with whom he was defperately in 1 
love. Queen Leonora was provoked at this marriage, and 
gave the infant fo ill an opinion of his wife’s virtue, that 
he murdered her, and took refuge in Cajlile , with his Met 
Beatrix, don Sancho’ s widow. Don Juan , king of Cajjile, 
who had Succeeded his father Henry , concluded a marriage 
between his fon and heir, and donna Beatrix, Ferdinand's only 
child, and the marriage was agreed to by the ftates of both 
kingdoms, with the Angular circumftance, that failing iffue 
of the marriage, the furvivor was to enjoy both kingdoms. 
Queen Leonora , who difapproved of this match, found means 
to break it, in the manner we have feen in the hiftory of Ca * 
ftile. It is faid that Leonora was influenced, on this occafion, 
by Andeyro , her lover, a Caftilian nobleman, but greatly in 
the duke of Lancafter’ s intereft. The king of Cajlile was too 
well informed to be furprized. He invaded Portugal , defeated 
Ferdinand’s fleet and army, took the town of Almeyda , and 
laid Aege to Lijbon. Upon the arrival of a fleet and army 
from England, under the command of the earl of Cambridge, 
the king of Cajlile was obliged to retire. The eldeft fon of 
the earl of Cambridge was married to donna Beatrix , though 

he was no more than Ax years of age, and they were P u ^ ic1 V 

bedded. , 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely was this mock-marriage celebrated, when it was A mar- 
diffolved, by a mifunderftanding which broke out between the riage be- 
£„oliJh and the Portuguefe , and the former were fent back to tween 
■ their own country. Beatrix , who had been contradled to the Ferdinand 
I Ca 0 an's eldeft fon, was now contracted to Ferdinand , his and Bea- 
i'econd fon; but the father becoming a widower, Ferdinand trix. 
offered her to him. This match was favoured by the queen of 
Pcrtugal , who ftill continued her fcandalous intrigues with 
Jrdeyro. Don Juan accepted of the propofal, and'the mar¬ 
riage was celebrated^ at a time when Ferdinand's infirmities 
drew him towards his end. The ceremony was performed at 
Ba'lajoz, in the prefence of the^ queen of Portugal , whofe 
equipages were exceffively magnificent, Ferdinand being con¬ 
fined at home by his illnefs. During their abfence, the king’s 
brother, the grand mafter of Avis, fo far opened his eyes, that 
Ferdinand figned a warrant for Andeyro' s death, but fupprefled 
it, upon reflecting that his brother was already too powerful in 
his dominions. Ferdinand was then upon his death bed, and 
he expired in the year 1383, being aged no more than 34 1383. 

years. His levity and felf-fuificiency fpoiled his natural abiii- His death. 

! ties, and by an over refinement in politics, he more than once 
brought himfelf and his kingdom to the brink of ruin. It is 
thought, however, that had he lived longer, he might have 
proved an excellent prince, and it is certain that he died greatly 
i lamented by his people. By Ferdinand's will, and by the 
treaty with Cajlile , queen Leonora was to be regent of Portu - 
gal, till her daughter, the queen of Caflile , had a fon; but in 
the mean while, the king of Cajlile demanded that his wife 
Ihould be proclaimed queen in Lijbon , where the queen re¬ 
gent’s autho-ity had been recognized. The union between 
Cajlile and Portugal was extremely difagreeable to the Portu - 
guefe, who Were generally in the intereft of her uncles. The 
king of Cajlile perceiving how averfe they were to his wife’s 
government, auembicd an army on its frontiers, upon which 
the grand, mailer of Avis and his confederates, who dilliked 
fne Cajlilian government, aflaffinated An deyr 0, who had been 
created count of Ourem , and feized upon the government, 
inegrand mafter offered to marry the queen mother; but 
inereiufed to give her hand to the murderer of her lover, and 
taougii fhe knev/ that the king of Cajlile was advancing to feize 
upon the government in right of his wire, fhe joined him with 
on .'er party. The king of Cajlile and his queen, refolving to 
uigrois all the power to themfelves, treated her with great in¬ 
difference, and even obliged her to diveft herfelf of the re- 


prot.c.or; and he difeovered great abilities for govern 


advanced with an army to befiege Lijbon , 
v.i.rh was defended bv the grand mafter, under the title of 


n 


■ r ' °f the queen of Cajlile was fo inconteftible, that Lijbon bs- 
,' e , j. [ l !n mu ft have prevailed, had it not been for the er- fieged. 
ors °wn conduct. He had treated the Portuguefe no- 
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bility with vaft referve, and he had exafperated his mother-in. 

law to fuch a degree that fhe caballed againft him, and is even 
laid to have formed a fcheme for taking him oft' by affaflina- 
tion, but the plot being di (covered, Ihe was put under confine¬ 
ment, and fent into Cajiile. The Cajhlian then befieged Lil¬ 
ian, and proceeded, with a very impolitic feverlty, againft all 
the adherents of the protedtor. . The latter, notwiihftanding 

all the great courage and abilities he exerted, muft probably 
have funk under the fuperior power of the Cajiilians , had not 
an infe£iion attacked their army. This produced a negotia¬ 
tion, which the prote&or carefully protradfea, till the morta¬ 
lity among his enemies obliged them to raife the ftege, and 
retire to Caftile. The protector’s conduct, and above all 
the piety and modefty of his behaviour upon his ^ucce(fc , 
won him the hearts of the Portugncfc in general, and the Ca- 
Jlilian intereft daily loft ground. An attempt was made, by 
the king of Cajiile, to form a confpiracy for aftaffinating the 
protestor, but it was difeovered and punilhed, though with a 
moderation that did great honour to the protedlor. 

As Portugal was then actually in a ftate of anarchy, an af- 
fembly of the ftates was called. The difputes were long and 
violent, a great party having been formed in favour of don 
Juan, fon of don Pedro of Portugal , by Agnes de Cajlro , whofe 
marriage was taken for granted by all the aflembly. This don 
Juan was then a prifoner in Cajiile, and the prote&or himfelf 
declared in his favour; but as the Portuguefe looked upon 
thetnfelves to be entitled to chufe for their king the perfon 
who had ftiewn the greateft abilities for government, the elec* 
tion unanimoufly fell upon the protestor himfelf. 


SECTION 


II. 


Abe Ilijiory of Portugal, from the elehlion of don Juan 

the Iil, to the death of don Sebaftian. 


Reign of 
J'jbn the 
ill. 


p. -204. 
who de¬ 
feated the 

Cajii liars. 


D ON John the Ift, was the fbn of don Pedro , whofe reign 

we have already deferibed, by a Galician lady, and had 
great experience in affairs both civil and military,, when he 
came to the crown. He was then about twenty-eight years 
of age, but before he entered upon the exercife of govern¬ 
ment, the ftates thought proper to bind him up by fomc ad¬ 
ditional reftridlions, which they added to their own laws, ana 
to which he fvvore. It was not Jong after, that the CafUnm 

invaded his kingdom with thirty rhoufand men, but they were 

completely defeated by king John , whofe army did not exceed 

(even thoufand, in the plains of Aljubarcia. In this battle, 

where don John manifefted great generafthip, tb z CoJtMW 

loft ten thoufand men \ after which, the Pcrtugucje , in their 

turn, 
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ftjrn, invaded Cajlile , and defeated the grand mafter of St, 
Jago. Other fuccefsful incurfions into Cajlile were made by 
the king in perfon, and after being firmly fixed on the 
throne, he married Philipp 
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Conjla 
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Caftile. T he Eri„ „ . ,-- 

to his father-in-law, whofe affairs took an untowardly turn, 
notwithftanding fome fucceffes met with upon the landing ofthc 
W -- ,:A After lofing almoft hid whole army in an invafion of 


Englijh 

Cajlile, he married his eldeft daughter, Catherine , to H 
the heir apparent of Cajlile ---- ~- UHUll 

that crown, and after concluding a treaty, returned to France , 
leaving his other fon-in-law, don John ~ c D —■*— 1 

a deplorable condition. The 

duke of Lancaster acted a wife and an honourable part, for the 
double marriage proved to be the bafis of a treaty between the 
two crowns of Cajlile and Portugal , which was the point which' 
don John principally aimed at. This profpedt of peace was 
likewise fo agreeable to his people, that they gave him large 
fubfidies to enable him to continue the war, or obtain the bet¬ 
ter terms. Their liberality had the defined effe&, for don 
John thereby madejiimfelf mafter of fieveral places in Portu¬ 
gal', and, in order to recover them, the Cajlilidn agreed to a 
truce. His death, which happened foon after, without his 


J J / my 

don John on the throne of P, 


of CqJUh 


o 


>od terms 
the truce 
of Lijbon 
John , by 


great 


iv. Lnat liis capital 

mould be ere&ed into an archbimopric. After this 

his prudence, reconciled fome differences among’ his 
inen; fome of whom he had rendered too powerful, ^and 
others fled to Cajlile, which renewed the wat’ between the two 
crowns. Upon the young king of Ca/lil/s death, and the with 
acceffion of hts infant (on, don Juan the lid, his mother,'who 
She bnglijb queen regent, changed the truce into a peace, ™ 
which deprived all the di{contented Portuguefe nobility of far- D eac 
fiC-rmelter in that kingdom. Peace being once more reftored 
to roitugal, the king applied himfelf to the improvement and 
reformation of his people, and went as far in eafing them of 
their taxes, as he could have done had they been a burden 
upon himfelf. He retained the fame affability and fimplicity 
o manners, as he pra£lifed when a private man. He loft his 

■ ^ ? s hc was U P°A a glorious expedition 

Tr 7 Ioors ^ Barbara where he took Ceuta, by the 
aihffance of his three brave Ions, Edward, Henry and Pedro, 

fn^ulties were ftarted with regard to the expence of 

7 / plllg r. and Johnh other conquefts in Africa \ but 

Hrn rciolved to preferve them, becaufe the pope obliged his 

r gy to pay for maintaining them \ and they fierved as a pro¬ 
per curb upon the Moors. 
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> was happy in three fons. His fon Henry , whom he 

'his made duke of Vtfeo , and who was his fubftitute in Africa , was 

; of the moft illuftrious chara£lers of his own, or any other 
for the difeovery of the navigation to the Eq/i I nc }' le ) 

He bought the Canary iflands from the 
king of Cajlile, and employed ail his revenues, which were 
very conquerable, in making difeoveries for the good of man¬ 
kind. His brothers, of whom he had five, were equally pub¬ 
lic fpirited in their feveral fpheres of life, and what is very 
extraordinary, after they were grown up to man’s eftate 
none of them difeovered the Icaft tin<fture of unlawful ambition 
or emulation, but who fhould contribute moft to the glory and 
good of his country. This was not the only happinefs of John 
for his clergy ferved and obeyed him in fo exemplary a manner 
that they preferred his will to that of the pope. He lived in 
good terms, during all his reign, with the neighbouring 
princes, the court of Caftilc particularly, nor would he fuffer 
any temptation of dominion to get the better of his pacific 
and mini- difpofilion. He was fortunate in the marriage of his children, 
Hers. and his own good fenfe directed him in the choice of able 
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ecunfellers and minifters, particularly IXngno, Alvarez de Pi- 
re.yra , and Regas, his counfellor. He was feventy-fix at the 
time of his death, which happened on Augujl the nth, 1433, 


can 


prince 


His death, after reigning forty-eight years. No greater encomium 

be given of this prince, than faying, that without having the 
lealt title to the crown, he owed it to his courage and wifdom, 
and he deferved it by his equitable, moderate and patriot ad- 
miniftration. We fcarcely have an inftance in hiftory, of a 

who reigned over fo turbulent a people as the Porlu- 
guefe were at the time of his accefiion, with lo much internal 
tranquillity and unanimity as he did. 

'John was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, don Edward, fo 
called after the favourite ally of his father, Edward the Hid 
P 01 t:i gal. 0 f England. He was the patron of a new code of Pcriugttefi 

laws, which tended to the welfare of his people, by enabling 
them, through their moderation in drefs and living, to anlwer 


Eduard 
king ot 


the large demands made by his government for the difeovery ot 
Yo- 1 . X. foreign coafts and countries. We have already mentioned the 
p. 176. defeat and capture of the king of Arragon , by the duke of 

Milan. Don Henry , brother to Edward , was made prifoner 
.at the fame time, but the vi< 5 tor nobly difmified them all, af¬ 
ter entertaining them as if they had been royal guefts- In 
1436, Edward undertook an expedition againft Tangier in 
Africa , in which his brothers, Henry and Ferdinand lervefl. 
It proved unfortunate, for they were not only unable to take 
cefsful ex- Tangier , but they were obliged, by the king of Fez, to agree 
pedirion to to deliver up Ceuta , and don Ferdinand was left a hoftage for 
Africa , the performance of the capitulation. Reafons of ftatedidnot 

permit it to be fulfilled, and don Ferdinand died in the hands 

of the infidels, in the odour of fan£lity (to fpeak in the terms 
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of his religion.) Prince Henry was fo much afhamed of his 
defeat, that he retired to his town of Sagrez , which he had 
founded in the moft advantageous fituation of any in Portu¬ 
gal, The public demands for money, on account of the vaft 
difcQveries which were making, but which did not immedi¬ 
ately defray their expence, obliged the king to countenance a 
project formed by his chancellor Regros , to refume a great 
part of the crown lands, which had been granted by the fa¬ 
ther for fervices. The captivity of don Ferdinand , who bore 
it with afbftifhing firmnefs and magnanimity, interefted all 
the powers of Europe in his favour^ and a large armament was 
prepared in Portugal for his deliverance, when Edward died of 
theplague, 011438, after a reign of five years and a month. 1438. 
He was a mild and beneficent prince, and always bewailed the His death, 
nccelTity he was under of fuffering his heroic brother to re¬ 
main in the hands of the infidels. He was learned and elo¬ 
quent, and the author of feveral books, and particularly one 
upon horfemanfhip, which he underftood beyond any of his 


contemporaries. 

Edward had left his queen regent of his dominions, during Succeeded 
the minority of his foil, Alonfo the Vth. Her regency was by dlonjo 
difputed by the infant don Juan , but file was fupported by the Vth, 
his brother, don Pedro. The latter was fo popular, that the 
Hates of Portugal appointed him regent, inftead of the queen 
mother. He found that poll: fo troublefome, through the in¬ 
trigues of the queen, that he often wanted to retire from the 
affairs of government, but the voice of the people forced him 
to refume them. The queen regent having loft all credit with 
the Portuguefe nation, retired to CaJUlc , after having in vain 
endeavoured to raife feveral difturbances againft the regent. 

The king of Cq/iile ftill continued to fupport the queen mo¬ 
ther fthough without her prevailing upon him to declare war 
againil Portugal) but (tripped her of her jewels j upon which 
fhe molt earneftly requeited the regent to readmit her into 


Portugal ; but though he was extremely well difpofed in her 
favour, notwithftanding all the provocations fhe had given 
him, fhe was carried off by poif'on at the court of Cajlile. 
When JlonJ'o the Vth arrived at the age of fourteen, he took 
the reins of government into his own hands. The regent, in 
anaflemblyof the Hates, moft folemnly, but gratefully and 
affectionately, diverted himfelf of his power, and the young 


ling accepted of his resignation, in a manner that alarmed all 
»vho were prefent. As a reward for his fervices, the cortes or 
Hates, voted a marriage between the regent’s daughter and 
the king, which accordingly took place, and from thenceforth 
we are ro call the regent the duke of Coimbra. 

The king was young, and too fufceptible of flattery, but 
2 fter his acceffion, he tiufted the duke of Coimbra for two 
yeare with the affairs of his government. The feverity of the 
nuke’s manners formed a ftrong party of the new nobility 
againft him. and it was headed bv his own brother, the duke 
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of Braganza. His enemies were fo afiiduous, that in time the? 
{hook his credit with the young king, and though he was be¬ 
friended by the wifeft and worthieft part of the Portuguese , he 
was proclaimed a rebel, obliged to leave the court, and killed 
in battle, as were feveral of his brave friends. His death ma- 
nifefted his innocency, for notwithstanding the rigorous treat¬ 
ment which his friends and family underwent,"his conduct 
appeared to be fo irreproachable, that his memory was cleared 
from all fufpicion of treafon, and held in the higheft venera¬ 
tion by the people. Alonfo , perceiving that he had been im¬ 
port d upon with regard to h:s uncle, don Pedro , was defirous 
to wipe off the {lain of his murder (for fuch it was) and ex- 
p re fled a defire of entering into an expedition againft the 
Moors , which had almoft embroiled him in a quarrel with the 
p. 2i t king of Cajiile. Don Alonfo? without minding the Cajillwh 
and 212. menaces, profecuted the views and lehemes of his unde, don 

Henry ? and upon the death of don Juan of Cajiile ? his fuc- 
ceflor, don Henry the IVth, married donna Jumna? Akrfh 
, 4?5* fdler. In 1455 died donna Ifabella? queen of Portugal, and left 

an infant fon, John. In the mean while, the war, but with¬ 
out any great events attending it, was ftill continued between 
the Moors and the Portuguese? in Africa , and pope Calixtus 
the lid, published a crufnde againft thoie infidels. His zeal 
was feconded by don Alonfo? who began, anew to tafte the fweets 
of his uncle’s difcovcries on the coaft of Guinea , from whence 
the gold came, that, being coined for the fupport of thecru- 
His wars fades, is to this day called cruzadoes. Having equipped a 
with the very ftrong fleet, confiding of two hundred {hips, carrying 
Moors. twenty thoufand foldiers, by the afliftance of his uncle, don 

Henry ? Alonfo carried the war into the heart of Africa ? where 
he took Alcazar ? and beat the Moors. Upon his return home, 
Alonfo created his genera], Menefes ? count of Fiona? but he 
loft his incomparable uncle, don Henry , as he did feveral of 
his great men and generals, who died of difeafes contracted in 
their African expedition. It is to the honour of king Job;’i 
memory, that he not only cultivated the great genius of don 
Henry for navigation and difeoveries, but gave him a large 
independent revenue, which enabled him to carry his fchemes 
into execution, infomueh that he may be called the father of 
modern navigation, and of the European commerce with Africa 
and the Eajl Indies. 

Expedi- The firft breathing time that don Alonfo got, after his re- 
tion into turn from Africa ? was employed in preparing another expedi- 
Africa. tion to revenge the difgraces of his family’s arms before Tan¬ 
gier. He was attended by his brother, don Ferdinand ', who 
had fucceeded don Henry in the title of duke of Vifeo? and by 
his greateft nobility i but the Portuguefe had now, by fighting 
with the Moors ? improved thofe infidels in the art of war, fo 
that the fuccefs of this expedition was but indifferent. It was, 
however, of fo much confequcnce for Alonfo to obtain a firmer 

footing in Africa } that he loft no time in fending over a freih 

army, 
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army, under the duke of Vifeo, whom he created conftable of 
Portugal. The duke a&ed fo fuccefsfully in this command, 
that he was followed by Alonfo himfelf, who carried over with 
him his ion, don Juan, and twenty-five thoufand men. This 
happened in the year 1470: But though the Portugncfe, their U70 . 
Icing and their princes, behaved with the moft intrepid hero- 
ilin, their fucccfles were not at firft anfwerable to their vaft 
expellees and preparations. At laft, he made himfelf mafter of 
Jrzilla , after a bloody fiege, in which he loft fome of his beft 
crenerals; and his fuccefies were fuch, that he carried with 
him to IJJbon, the body of his uncle, don Ferdinand, who, as 
we have already feen, died in his captivity. The lofs of Ar- 
zilldj put Alonfo in pofleffion of the important and long de¬ 
puted fortrefs of Tangier,, and the many glorious exploits he 
performed, before he returned to his own kingdom, gained 
him the title of Alonfo the African. 

England was ftill the favourite ally of the Portuguefe. The Alonfo is 
late don Henry and his father had been knights of the garter, unfortu- 
and Alonfo had cultivated a ftridf friendfhip with Edvjard the nate in 
IVth. During the abfence of Alo'nfo in Africa , a commotion prolecut- 
happened in England , which (hook Edward on that throne ; ing his 
and the famous baftard of Falconbridge , who had for fome claim 
timefubfifted at fea, by piracy, had committed terrible depre- upon Ca - 
dations upon the Portuguefc trade ; v/hich might have been ix-ftile. 
tended with a breach between the two nations, had not for¬ 
tune fixed Edward on the throne, by which his good under- 
llanding with Alonfo was renewed and improved. We have p. 213. 
already mentioned the concern which Alonfo took in the fuc- 
ceffion of his neice to the crown of Cajiile , notwithftanding 
the ftrong fufpicion of her illegitimacy. This was the mo ft 
unfortunate incident in his reign, which in other refpedts was 
glorious. His lofs of the battle of Toro , drove him to have 
recourfe for aftiftance to Lewis the Xlth of France , with 

whom he had an interview; but the infmeerity of the French 
monarch, during all the negotiation, convinced Alonfo that he 
had been but his dupe; and when he underftood that Lewis 
was in treaty with Ferdinand and Ifabella , with whom he was 
at war for the crown of CqJlile , having obtained a difpenfation 
from the pope to marry his neice, it was with the utmoft dif- 
hculty he could be difluaded from abdicating his crown, and 
retiring to the Holy Land. He went fo far as to write leveral 
letters to his great fubje&s, fignifying his abdication, and par¬ 
ticularly one to his eldeft fon, don John, deftring him to take 
upon him the government, and be proclaimed king; which he 
accordingly was, with the confent of the ftates. Alonfo being 
perfuaded to refume the government, he appeared at Li/bon , 
where he was received with the greateft affection by John , his 
ion, who, during his father’s abfence, had behaved with fufScient 
abilities, both as regent and king, and reinftated in his regal 

a Jl on J°-> ' notwithftanding his unfortunate war with 
vyiile, ftill retained his defire to marry his neice, donna 

/■ 3 Joanna^ 
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Joanna, that he might make good his claim to that crown, 
This ambition was by his fon very juftly treated as chimerical 
p. 223. and impracticable, and though the war was renewed, it ter* 
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His death. 


in fact, faerificed. Alonfo 
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upon 
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his government to his fon, but was carried off by the plague 

" 1481. He was a fortunate prince, till he was feTztd 


■guJ 1 


Cojlile 


Ifabella 


Succeeded 


licy of Lewis XI. the latter part of his reign was clouded, 
Don John II. was a prince of greater abilities, but perhaps 
JJjn J!. of fewer virtues, than his father. At the time of his acceflion, 

the great out-lines of the grandeur of Portugal , which after¬ 
wards manifefted itfelf, were chalked out, and his father had 
left him in the undifputed poffelTion of the trade to Guinea, 
which was then the moft gainful of any in the world. As 
riches multiplied in Portugal , the fpirit of enterprize encreaftd, 
and with it that of fadlion. The arts of Ferdinand and Ifahelk 
had made a ilrong party in Portugal , and the duke of Bra- 
gan'za was at its head, for which he fuffered death on a 
public fcaffold ; and his widow, who was filler to John's 
queen, fled with her three Ions to Caftile. This did not put 
an end to the faction, for Braganza’s practices were continued 
by the queen’s brother, the duke of Vijso , and fo powerful a 
number of the nobility, that the king not thinking it fafe to 
bring the duke to a public trial, killed him with his own hand. 


His wars 
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brother, don Emanuel, 


Who fucceeded to the crown, and acled with fo much cou 
rage and addrefs, that he not only extinguished the remains of 


Cafl 
friends'. 


but made Ferdinand and If 


John 


1 Africa , affifted the Caflilians h 
cultivated the friendship of th 
e only rivals of the Portuguef: 
> of magnificence, ufe and conv 
Undemanding that the Aloors y 


Ft 


among themfelves, he continued his armaments againft them, 
and w r as liberally affifted by the pope’s bulls, to the great <hf- 
content of his clergy, upon whom the chief burthen lay. He 
gave a commiffion to Covillan and Payee , two of his fubjefts, 


to peneti 


nv 


Eaft 


the paffages by fea being not as yet thoroughly afeertainea. 

The great Columbus applied to him before he made his difeo- 

very of America , and John has been condemned by fomefor 

As his affairs were then circumftanced, he 


rejecting his fuit. 

wifely. 


died 


The difeoveries which Columbus afterward-; 


looked 


very uncertain; 


thofe 


had 
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John 


predecefl'ors, had become the 


j'ources of immenfe wealth to Portugal , and every day c-n- 
crealed the probability of their being improved. John, there¬ 
fore, very prudently declined to engage in any doubtful pro- 
lefts that might clafh with, or retard the fchemes which he 
and his predeceflors had already realized. All his forefight 
could not prevent his receiving many fevere checks in Africa* 
where the infidels were daily improving in the art of war ; but 
he was not deterred from continuing his armaments to make 
himielf mafter of that coaft. He concluded a match between Helofes 
his fon Alonfo, and the infanta, donna Ifabella , of Ca file ; but his fon. 
a few days after the marriage had been celebrated with prodigi- 
magnifienee, the bridegroom was killed by a fall from his 
The melancholy which the king conceived, had almoft 


ous 
horfe. 


proved fatal to his life; but his attention for his legitimate, 
was fixed on his natural, fon, George , whom (though he was 
but a boy) he endeavoured to nominate his fucceftbr, in- 
Head of Emanuel , duke of Beja, whom we have already men¬ 
tioned, and who was next heir to the crown, being grandfon 
to king EdvjariU the nephew of Alonfo V. and couftnto king 
John himfelf. The oppofition made by the queen, who was 
lifter to the duke, by the ftates, and by the pope, obliged him 
to drop his defign, and all he could do was to load George with 
honours and preferments. The reigning principles of John's 


reign, 


Afy 


ceeded but in part, (though he built Fort St. George de la Mina , 
on the coaft of Guinea) to complete the difeovery of the Eajl 
India , in which he was more fortunate, and to bring down 
the dangerous powers of his nobility, which are thought to 
have coft him his life. The hiftory of Portugal , at this period, 
late as it is, is far from being clear, and there is good reafon 
for believing that forne terrible convulfion of the lfate might 
have happened, through the king’s partiality for his fon 
George, had he not died, as was thought, of poifon, in Oflo- 

hcr 1495. 

John II. from his inflexible 

fundamental maxims of government, was called the fterfedl. 
His paflion for altering the fucceflion in favour of his fon 
George, was fo ftrong, that it continued with him to his laft 


Ilis death. 


adherence to juftice, and the 


1 495 


hours, for he had prepared a will with a blank for the name 
of his fucceftor, which his fecretary refufed to fill up with 
George’s name. The king applauded his honefty, and con- 
fented to his inferting that of the duke of Beja. 

Emanuel ', defervedly called the Fortunate, was the greateft Succeeded 
prince that ever fate upon the throne of Portugal , and" he had by 
virtues to recommend him to that of the firft in the world. 

The emperor Maximilian difputed his fucceflion, becaufe 
both of them flood in the fame degree of confnnguinity to the 
late king; but Maximilian defeending by the female line, his 
another being After to don Alonfo , his claim was treated with 
the utmoft ridicule, and he had nothing to fupport it, but 
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Ms high founding titles, and a greater experience in matter-' 

of government, than Emanuel had. It feems to be pretty eyj" 
dent that Emanuel , at the time of his acceflion, was a kind of 
a voluntary exile from court, not daring to truft his perfor 
with the king. After the high character we have given him' 
it is fcarcely neceflary to add, that he early applied himfelf to* 
the reformation of the Jaws, and the internal regulations of 
his kingdom. His maxims in two refpedts differed from thofe of 
■ the late reign, for he thought that the power of the nobles 
► had been brought too low, and that the 'Jews, who had beer 
driven out of Spain, and had fettled in Portugal, were too' 
harfhly dealt with, by being detained there in a ft ate of f] a f 
ery. He therefore gave them a farther term of refidence there 
as a free people. As he was twenty-fix years of age at the that 1 
of his acceflion, his two powerful neighbours, Ferdinand ami 
Jfatclla , knew his character, and courted his alliance, by of¬ 
fering him their daughter Mary in marriage ; but his affections 
we re fixed upon her elder After 7 jr.beUa, the pr in cels dowager, 
whom hea&ually married. His love for her, however, could 
not prevail upon him to abandon his family alliance with 
'France 
her, he 
feverity 

not turn Chrijll.ns , to be taken from them ami made (laves. 
Finding that this barbarous edi£t rendered them defperate, and 
that to prevent its execution, they murdered both their chil¬ 


dren and themfelvcs, he prolonged the time of their departure 


but carried him fo far, that out of complaifar.ee to 
treated the Jews in his dominions with an impolitic 
. He ordered the children of fuch o£ them as world 



remained flill inndels in 


m fecret, and by mingling their Mood 
'gal, the introduction of the incjuiiJticn 


with the heft; in Portug 
has fubjected their dependents, whether real or pretended 
to the moft (hocking barbarities. 

Soon after Emanuel's marriag 


with the infanta JfubeUa , ft.e 
became heirefs of Ca/lilc , by the death of her eider hi other. 
This did not divert Emanuel from profecutiiw the wife fchema 
of his prcdecefibr, in the difeovery of the Fa/I Indies. This 
met with a ftrong oppofltion in his council, hut the practica¬ 
bility of failing thither being now afeertained, Emanuel gave 


the command of four fhips to the famous rafquez, or Video ik 

Gama , which carried no more than a hundred and fixty men, 

who actually doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and returned in 

September 1499, with the Id’s of g hundred of his men. He was 

received by Emanuel with a prorufion of honours, and befulcs 

his pecuniary conftderations, he was honoured with the title ot 

count de Vtdrguiera . This difeovery having put the pofiibility of 

a voyage to the Eaft Indies out of all difpute, another armament 

was equipped, confifting of thirteen fail, and carrying fifteen 

hundred regulars, under the command or don Pedro Alvarez 

This commander, in his voyage to the Caps oj 

Good 


de Cabral. 
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s'- }J 0 pe, difcovered and took poffelfion of Brafil , which is 
ffjjl'thc faireft jewel in the crown of Portugal. In doubling 
tb? Cape, Cabral loft all his {hips but ft;:, but the voyage 
Proved prolperous in the main. Cabral’s fuccefs, though pur- 
chafed at the expence of many brave men’s lives, encouraged 
Emanuel to fit out another fleet under the command of don 
Juan Calleca, whole voyage likewife proving fortunate, Lifoon 
was filled with adventurers, foreign as well as Portuguefe , and 
the king gave the command of a third expedition, confifting 
of twenty fail of fhips, to Vafco de Gama , who in the fecond 
voyage he made to tfie Eajl Indies , gained immortal honour to 
himfclf and his country, befides an immenle booty. After 
defeating the Zamorin of Calicut, and rendering fome of the 
moft confiderable princes in the Eajl Indies tributary to Ema- 
: ud\ he returned with the immenle riches he had acquired, to 
Lijkn. 

The domeftic affairs of Portugal were then in a ftate equally Death of 
prolperous. A new code of jurifprudence had been introduced hit, queen, 
by Emanuel, for the more equal diftribution of juftice, and his 
queen had been recognized heirefs of Cajlile , by the ftates of 
that kingdom ; but no fooner was that ceremony over, than 
fire died in child-birth of a fon, don Michael, at Saragjja. 

Soon after Michael died likewife. Thofe blows rendered Ema- 
mci\ to divert his melancholy, more attentive, than ever, to the 
affairs of government.. He created George , whom we have 
mentioned, duke of Coimbra, and married him to a rich heirefs 
of the royal blood, and he made his nephew, don Alonfo, fon 
of the duke of Vifeo, who had been ftabbed by his predeceflor, 
conftable of Portugal. He lavifhed his favours upon the duke 
of Braganza, who fince the death of his fon Michael , was the 
next heir, and reclaimed him from a natural melancholy, 
which had almoft put an end to his life. In the year 1500, he 1500, 
laid afide an important expedition he had planned againft the 
Mr.rs, that he might aflift the Venetians and other ChriJlian 
powers, who were ready to link under the arms of Bajazct, 
the Turkijb emperor. As Emanuel was poffeffed both of a true 
and afalfe fpirit of devotion, he had the courage to reprehend 
pope Alexander VI. for his inhumanities, and the infamous 
kte he led, and he laid the foundation of the famous hofpital 
plBrfblem or Belem, befides bellowing vail prefents on other 
religious houfes. When in the year 1502, a very expenfive 1502. 
?rmament, which he had fitted out againft the Moors, returned 
from rfilca without doing any thing, his fubjecls, inftead of 
murmuring, applauded his good intentions, and he requited 
w 3ffefii° ns by dilpatching Ihips to all the ports where he 
could buy up corn for their fiubfiftence during a famine, which 
was then raging in Portugal. 

tmmmel continued to be without an heir of his own body; His fecond 
ut the proper difpenfations being obtained, he married donna marriage, 

the younger filler of his former queen, who this year 
prouglit him a fon. This happinefs encreafed Emanuel’s devo¬ 
tion. 


t 
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tion, which reached as far as Congo, where he fent miffionarici 
to labour for the converfion of the king and the natives, and 
thev fuccceded fo far* that that prince fent over his two Tons 

to be educated in Portugal A frpfh atterrmt. which 

• .-« « at r 
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notwithftanding the vaft remittances they received from the 

anu vdu new difcoveries, were but inanindifferentutuation. Hisfubjeds 
p>oiperity. knew, that this was owing to his unbounded generality, and 

to the zeal he had for their profpenty, and the ftates fupplied 
him amply. In 1504, Emanuel encountered an enemy, whom 
he had not dreamed of. This was no other than the famous 
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"Julius II. likewife favoured the Venetians. Emanuel not only 
difregarded his admonitions, but prohibited hofpitals and other 
religious houfes from purchafing lands. In 1505, the zeal of 
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radation of their magiftrates, and the lofs of then privileges. 

' the Portuguese nation was at the height ol its glory 
and profperity. Emanuel became maftcr of Saffir in Africa , a 
place of vaft importance, and the riches of all Europe feemd 
to center m Lifbon. They were, however, hardly fufficient 
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which were far from being fuccefsful. He loft the town of 
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likewife, if it had not been relieved by don Pedro JSavam, 
the Spcnifh general, in Africa . This happened about the 
, s year 1508, while don Francifo Albuquerque , one of the able t 

Sving laws to the Zamorin, , the king of and other 

Eajl Indian princes, or in other words, was making them and 
their fubjefts Haves, on pretence of their being allies. 
1509, don Duarte Pacheco, one of Emanuel s brave adm. 

fought, defeated, and took prifoner a famous free-booter, one 
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gotten, that the fame year gave birth to Le ™l s J ^ n[ever 
the greateft, if not the only, poetical genius that Pottugam 
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he and other Portuguefc commanders, (applied, by their amaz- 
jV abilities, the vaft diiadvantages they laboured under from 
the want of hands to execute their enterprizes. It is proba¬ 
ble, that at this time not only the Venetians, but the Spaniards , 

were jealous of the power and riches of the Portuguefc , and 

that they privately aflifted the king of Fez and the Moorijh 
princes in Africa, where the war was inceffantly carried on by 
Emanuel, but without his making any very important acqui¬ 
sitions. The Portuguefe , on the other hand, were equally jea¬ 
lous of the Spaniards, and difappointed Ferdinand in a defign 
which he had formed for conquering the empire of Morocco 
itfelf. Emanuel's intention, ever fince his acceflion to the 
crown, had been to {trike fome decifive blow in Africa , in 
which he had always failed ; but in the year 1513, his general, 1; 13. 
the duke of Braganza, took Agamor , and probably would have 
reduced the city of Fez itfelf, had he not been diverted by the 
difficulties of the march, and the confideration that fuch 
an enterprize might have united all the Moorijh princes in the 
common caufe againft Portugal. Emanuel’s fame had even 
reached Ethiopia , from whence an embaffador arrived at Lij- 
hn. He owed this and many other honours to Albuquerque , 
who, in his own lifetime, obtained the epithet of the Great; 
yet his enemies were fo fuccefsful, in inftiliing a jealoufy of 
his power into Emanuel, that he difplaced him from his go¬ 
vernment, and the difgrace broke his heart. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand king of Spain, Emanuel, who not fortu* 
was quite chagrined with the expences and misfortunes at-nace. 
tending his African wars, appointed don Pedro Mafcarenhas 
to be his general in that country, and he fomewhat refettled his 
affairs there, though Emanuel perhaps would have a died more 
wifely, had he followed the defign he once had formed of en¬ 
tirely abandoning Africa , excepting a few places on the fea 
coaft, that lay moft convenient for his own dominions; but 
he probably was deterred from that, by the confideration of 
the vaft advantage which his neighbours, the Cafilians, would 
have made of fuch an evacuation. While he was meditating 
on thofe matters, he received an embaffador from the Ihah of 
Perfia, who offered to enter into an alliance with him againft 
the Turks, and the Eajl Indian Mahometans. Soon after his 
eueen, Maria, died, but he was awakened out of the melan¬ 
choly which her death threw him into, by certain intelligence 
that the Turks had conquered Egypt. Emanuels fears, how¬ 
ever, proved groundlefs, for they made no attempts againft 
his Eqfl India fettlements. In the year 1517, his fifbje&s t 517. 
opened a paflage from Malacca to China , and made a fettle- His great 
blent on the ifle of 'Java, but Emanuel found that his lois of difcove- 
tbe great Albuquerque was irreparable. In fuel, the great men lies, 
who had ferved Emanuel fo fuccefsfully in the beginning of bis 
re! 2 n j were now wearing out, and their dependents were fo 
proud, luxurious and factious, that the beft planned enter- 
prizes of Emanuel in Africa , mifearried, through the mean 
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jealoufies which his generals had of each other. Emanuel 
faw this with fecret difcontent, and that his nobility w 4 
making their court to the prince, his fon. Indignation ftopt 
him from executing a projed he had formed for refigning his 
crown, and he married the infant donna Leonora , lifter to the 
emperor Charles the Vth. After this marriage, Emanv 
fairs wore a better afpedr. _ His near connection with Charhs 
and the vaft love of his fubjeds, enabled him to curb the info! 
Jence of his nobility, who were now no longer prote&ed by 
the Cajuiians , This made him Rill more confiderable at 

Rome , and through all the European courts ; but a fmrll djf. 
ference in point of wages this year, loft him the fervices of 
the famous Magellan , who entered into that of Spain. In 
15 >9, Emanuel banifhed from his court * Silveyra, who was 
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thought to be a bad inftrument between him and the prince 
his fon; by which the harmony of the royal family wasen! 
tirely re-eftablifhed. 

Upon the breaking out of the troubles of Cajllle , the male- 
contents offered that crown to Emanuel, who generoufly refuied 
it, but offered them his protection, if they would throw them- 
fc-lves at the feet of Charles. Some of them accepted of this 
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offer, and 
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artillery, provihons, money, and even troops, to reduce thofe 
who continued in arms. Emanuel ?s affairs in Africa beoan 


4 fi 


now to mend, but ftill they were far from being fucceff- 
ful. He formed, however, a projed: for penetrating through 
Congo into Ethiopia, where the king and people profeffed a fpe- 
cies of Chrijlianity ; but it came to nothin", through the fecret 
practices of his nobility. Among the Jaft adions ofhis reign, 
was his giving his daughter, donna Beatrix , in marriage to 
the duke of Savoys and his checking, by fea, the piratical 
Rates of Africa ; but he was cut oft* by the plague in the mid¬ 
dle of his glory, when he was no more than fifty-three years 
of age, and in the 27th of his reign. Every incident of this 
prince’s life, confirms the high charader we have already 


rear. 


Succeeded faid to have been in its golden age. 


f 'John thi 
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prince’s life, confirms the high charader we have already 
given of him. 

At the time of the acceffion of John the Hid, Portugal is 
faid to have been in its golden age. The wife conduct of 
Emanuel had defeated the united efforts of the Egyptians and 
Venetians, w'ho’had till then enjoyed the fweets of the eaftem 
trade, and Lijbon became the great emporium of Europe. The 
Portuguefe were then in pofleffion of Onnus , in the gulph of 
Perfia , of Malacca , Cochin and Goa , which was the feat of their 
Eajl India government. All their fettlements were well pro¬ 
vided with forts; they had nothing to fear in Africa , where 
their coaffs were well fecured, and their revenues from Brafi 
began to be very confiderable. Among the firft ads of don 
John the Illd’s government, was his recalling Silveyra to his 

court. John was yet unmarried, and a large party at his 
rmirt fnr Vuq f^fnnnfinor hiQ dnnna LeStlO- 


JoJrn thellld 
court. John 


ra , who was ftill young, beautiful and rich; but the match 


not 
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n ot taking place, {he retired to his brother in Spain . Don 
Jutom de Ataida , a very worthy man, was then John' s fir ft 
minifter, and he advifed him to compromife certain differences 
which he had with the emperor concerning the Moluccas , and 
they became Johns property, upon his advancing a fum of 
money, and his marrying the emperor’s fifter, donna Cat ha- 
rino. Charles foon after being a widower, married John's 
filer, donna Ifabella, with whom he received a million of du¬ 
cats. The memory of the year 1525, is ftained by the efta- *525. 
blifluneiit of the inquifttion in Portugal , under pretence of its 
being neceffary for preventing and punifhing the pra&ices of the 
Jews, who were nominally Chriftians . John zealoufly affifted z ?7. 
the emperor, Charles the Vth, in his glorious expedition to J ' 
Africa , and his brother, don Lewis, ferved in the lame expe¬ 
dition, and proved one of the ableft generals that Charles had; 
but the Moors in Africa being now united, the Portuguefe loft 
fome of their beft lettlements upon that coaft. The truth is, 

John had been at vaft expence in fupporting his governors in 
th tEaJl Indies, againft the Turkijh emperor, Solyman the lid, 
and the Mahosnetan princes there, whofe vaft armaments were 
defeated; but it was owing to the diflentions which broke afrefli 
among the African Moors , that the Portuguefe were not entirely 
driven out of that country. In 1539, John “loft two of his Tons, 1 539* 
and twoof his brothers, and three years after, the infant, don 
Philip of Spain, efpoufed Johns daughter, donna Maria. This 
cemented his union with Charles thevth more clofely than ever, 
and left John at liberty to attend the internal concerns of his 
kingdom, which were run into great confulion. To remedy 
them, he eftablifhed a militia, and ere£led feveral boards for the 
difpatch of bufmefs ; but corruption had got fuch hold of his 
great men, that they were far from anfwering his expectation. 

When pope Paul the Hid died, John made great intereft, tho’ 

to no purpofe, to raife his brother, cardinal Henry , to the 
popedom. 

In '552, a marriage was concluded Jaetween' John's eldeft 1-3-2. 

ran, the prince of Portugal , and donna Joanna , the emperor’s 
daughter, notwithftanding the various degrees of confanguinity 
m which they flood to each other. The prince was then no 
more than feventeen years of age, but of fo amorous a com¬ 
plexion, that his marriage fhortened his life in lefs than nine 
months after it was confummated. The princefs, upon this, 
retired to Spain, after being delivered of a foil, who was after¬ 
wards the unfortunate king Sebafian. Don John the Illd 1557. 
died of an apoplexy, on the nth of June 1^7. He was a Deutli of 
prince of great virtues, and the worthy reprefentative of his John 111. 
nther. If the luftre of the crown of Portugal was dimimlhed 
whtle he wore it, it was owing entirely to the corruption and 

faftions of his court. 

Schafian was but three years old when his father died, Succeed- 
and the care of his education was committed to his grand- e j by 
mother, who being a Cajlilian , was fo unacceptable to the bafiian t 

Portuguefe t 
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Portuguefe , that file retired to a convent, ( and refigned he* 
charge to cardinal Henry , the young king’s uncle. During 
' " * ’ eencv, the Moors had been ren«il(Wi;„ 


F, .- l,,c 

Ot his country. 
Alexius de Me- 
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Africa , and when fhe refigned it 
cardinal improved the riches and commerce 

He left the care of the Icing’s education to do _ _ 

nefes, and Gonzales de Camera ; but they tinjured him at once 
with a {pint of conqueft and enthufiafm, which rendered him 
intratable, and led him to deftru&ion. His education being 
thus negledled, or rather perverted, he threw himfelf into the 
hands of worthlefs favourites, particularly Jefuits, from whom 
he was refeued by don Alvaro de Caflro , a young nobleman, 
\vho endeavoured to open his eyes to his true intereft, andper- 
fuaded him to recall his fecretary, Alca<;ova , whom lie had 


7 'fi 


In '574. be 


upon hi 

and 


Af 

* return, he gave himfelf up entirely to martial mad- 
nefs, and to his dehre of becoming the conqueror of the 
Moors. For this purpofe he adopted the caufe of Muky Ha- 
met , king of Fez, Morocco and Tarudant , againft his uncle, 
Mulev Moloch , who had depefed him. We have already 


vith which Philip the lid of Sp 

bajlian from being concerned ir 


rel, in which he was leconaed by the queen mother, and cardi¬ 
nal Henry. Wc know of no particular refentment that Sebajlian 
exp relied towards Philip , but the queen mother died of grief, 
and the cardinal retired in difgult from court. Soon after, 
Ale a rva, by Sebajlian s orders, exhaufted all the oppreflive 
means of railing money for the expedition, and the king de¬ 
clared his intention to invade Africa , to an aflembly of his 
nobles, but without fullering them to make any remonftrances 

ao-ainfi: it. He was equally deal to thofe, which 


Philip and 

the wife it part of his fubjecL poured in from all quarters; 

and his obftinacy feemed to grow with the difficulties it had 

Even Mtilcy Moloch did him the friendly of¬ 
fice of laying before him the madnefs of the attempt, and the 


to encounter. 


almoft impoffibility of fuccefs. 


lip finding 


was determined upon the expedition, fent him two thoufand 
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as well as Caflilians and Portuguefe , auu. —- 
whole exceed fixteen thoufand men; but among 
the flower of his nobility. Upon their landing 
he was joined by Muky Hamct , whom Sebajlian 
h the utmoft rudenefs, for endeavouring to on- 

Un* 
for* 


tre'atea 

luade him fiom marching into the heart of the country 
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fortunately for Sebajiian , Muley Moloch was a general, as well 
as a politician, of confummate abilities, and at the head of 
fixty thoufand horfe, and forty thoufand foot, but he was 
feized with a fever as he was advancing to give Sebajiian battle. 
The two armies came within fight of each other, near Alca- 
%arquivir, on the 3d of Augujl, 1578, and nothing but frenzy 
itfclf could have determined Sebajiian to have ventured a bat¬ 
tle in his fituation. Muley Molocb , fenfible that he could live 
but a few hours, and that in cafe of his death, his army would 
declare for his rival, precipitated the engagement, in which, 
as we have already obferved, the army of Sebajiian was de¬ 
feated and cut in pieces. Sebqftian himfelf probably fell in the 
field, but fome doubts arofe concerning his fate, which en¬ 
couraged feveral impoflors to aflume his perfonage long after 
his death. Authors who look upon courage, efpecially when 
oppofed to infidels, as the capital qualification of a king, have 
celebrated this prince, who was killed when he was no more 
than twenty-five years of age, as a prodigy of virtue and va¬ 
lour; others appeal to fa&s and circumftances, and think him 
an enthufiall and mad man. 


Portugal was in a moll wretched fituation after the battle ofDilputes 
Alcazar quivir, when cardinal Henry mounted the throne in about the 
the feventy fifth year of his age, with many virtues of the fucceflion 
monk, but few of the monarch. He refented the treat- to the 
nienthe had received in the late reign, by difgracing Alca^ova Ci0wn . 


nifters 


Upon 


Crata from Africa , though he was the nephew of He?iry only 
in an illegitimate fenfe, he began to cabal for the crown, in 
cafe of Henry’s death; but the tafte of royalty had given that 


prince new fenfations; for it was with difficulty that Philip 
the lid of Spain defeated an application which his agents 
made at the court of Ro?ne, for a difpenfation for him to mar¬ 
ry. The point of fucceflion to the crown of Portugal , be¬ 
came now to be very interefting. The prince of Parma 
claimed it, as defeending by the eldeft daughter from don 


John 


It was claimed 


by the duchefs of Braganza , who was a fecond daughter to 
that prince, and therefore her title was favoured by the civil 


law, as Ihe flood in one degree nearer to don Duarte than the 
prince was. Philip the lid of Spain , claimed from his mo¬ 
ther, donna Ifabella , who was don Duarte’s filler ; and the 
duke of Savoy in right of his mother, Beatrix , who was his 
younger filler. The prior of Crato pretended that his mother 
had been married to the duke of Beja , fon to Emanuel, and 
that therefore his title was bell founded, which it certainly 
would have been, had he been able to make good the allega-T 
tion. Other nretenders. narticularlv Catharine de Medici . 
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the duchefs of Braganza was moft favoured by Henry and the 
r.obility, and the prior of Craio by the common people; bu£ 
Philip had more power than both. 

The perplexities o {Henry, when the Hates of the realm 
preiTed him to declare his fucceffor, were very great. He had 
not refoiution enough to come to any determination in favour 
of the duchefs of Braganza , left he fhould kindle a civil war 
in his kingdom ; he confulted none who could give him found 
advice, and he propofed that the decifion fhould be deferred 
till after his death, and that five noblemen fhould exercifethe 
government during the interregnum. He, however, referved 
the power to himfelf, to examine the pretenfions of the can¬ 
didates, but his judgment was not to be known till after his 
deceafe. Though this arrangement was fubmitted to, yet 
it threw all Portugal into confufion. The prior Ant onto was 
declared illegitimate, and though banifhed the kingdom, he 
made a progrefs through its different provinces, to ffrengthen 
his popularity. Philip filled the court of Henry with intrigues, 
and corrupted his minifters, who were all of them weak men, 
with money, to fuch a degree, that Henry was inclined to have 
declared him his fucceflor, under certain fcftri&ions, had he 
not been deterred by the reprefentatives of the great cities, 
who hated the Cajlilians , and in faft, the fpirit was fo great 
again ft Philips among the nobles themfelves, that the fenfc of 
the ftates was for declaring that perfon king whom they fhould 
think moft worthy to wear the crown. During thofe alterca¬ 
tions, Henry died'in the fixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
feventeenth month of his reign, in 1580. In him, the male 
line of Alonfo , firft king of Portugal , was extinguifhed. He 
was a weak, well meaning prince, extremely charitable, but 

ill fitted to reign at fuch a juncture. 

During the lifetime of Henry , Philip of Spain had been per¬ 
petually intriguing with the court of Romcj to oblige him to 
retire to his cloifter, and it is thought that if Henry had lived 
a few months longer, he would have employed force for that 
purpofe. On the death of Henry , the kingdom of Portugal 
was in a moft wretched condition, and a majority of the live 
noblemen who had been appointed regents during the inter¬ 
regnum, were in Philip’s intereft. His profcfiioos were plau- 
fible; he offered to accept of all the terms propofed in the late 
reign, for fecuring the independency of Portugal , and to em¬ 
ploy all his power to reftore her glory. The averfion of the 
Portuguefe towards the Cajlilians, led them to reject all his 
offers. Don Antonio was tumultuoufiy proclaimed king, and 
received at Lifion , but the count of Vimiojo was the only no- 
bLman of confideration who declared in his favour. By this 


time, the duke of Aha had entered Portugal , with a veteran 
army, and carrying all before him, he beat the few unclnci- 
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took refuge. His flight being known,’ Portugal and all its 
dependencies, both in Africa and the Eajl Indies , excepting 
the Mores iflands, which the French queen pretended to ieize, 

declared for Philip. 

That prince appeared ready to fulfill all his engagements irj. 
favour of Portugal , but upon his entering Lifbon^ he refufed 
to agree to the law which had been promifed by his embafla- 
dor, the duke of OJfundy that if he did not obferve his capitu¬ 
lations, his fubjefts fhould be free to oppofe him by armS. 
This gave a melancholy prefage of his government; but he 
thought that every thing might be effeaed by the force of mo¬ 
ney, and lavifhed incredible fums in endeavouring to recon- 
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verilhing 


he impo- 
vaft ho¬ 


nours on the duke of Braganza , who, with his fon, recognized 
his title; but the duchefs continued ftill diflatisfied. Finding, 
by experience, that the avarice of the Portuguefe nobility was 
infatiable, that the importunities of the people were endlefs, 
and that the averfion of both to the Cajlilians , however it 
might be difguifed, was invincible, he had recourfe to his na¬ 
tural feverity. He palled a pardon, but it was with an ex¬ 
ception to Antonio's party, many of whom fuffered death, 
and all of them confifcation. Vaft numbers died in prifons, 

t r t • /v /«•« 
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kingdom. 


Cajlile . When Philip 

Albert . 


Philip 


Cajlile , than Antonio 


he hiftory of Cajlile 
When his hones w r 


ed, he returned to England , where, being no longer ufeful to ' 
Elizabeth , he was but little confide red, and he died in France 
poor and indigent. It was about this time that the impoftot 
Sebajlians gave fome difturbance to Philip's government; but 
they were foon fupprefled and punifhed. Philip , notwith¬ 
standing the immenfe fums he had lavilhed in Portugal , did 
not make amends for the men and {hipping of which he 
drained it, to fupport his numerous expeditions, efpecially 
that unfuccefsful one agai nil England in 1588. The Portu- ! ? 8S 


r/c, after Philip 


John 


patriot kings j and at the time of the acceffion of Philip the a nd 6? 
llld to the crown of Spain, they began to recover thofe prefs it 
Jources of their wealth; but fo unprincipled were they in r 
matters of government, that they gave Philip the Hid, when 
he vlilted Lijbon , a magnificent, if not an affe&ionate, recep- 
non. This difplay of the Portuguefe riches, gave the Spanifh 
mimltry falfe ideas of the riches of Portugal , and they confi- 
dered it now to be no other than a fubdued province, that 
might be harraffed and plundered with impunity. The capi¬ 
tulation of Philip the lid was violated in every article, and no 

circumitance was omitted that could tell the Portuguefe thev 
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were no better than flaves to the Cajlilians. It is needlefs to 
repeat what we have already faid on that fubje&. The Por¬ 
tugueje , degenerated as they were, began at laft to feel their 

naileries under their vice-queen Mary, and turned their eves 
on the Braganza family tor relief. The head of that houfe 
was don John, fon to don Theodoftus, whofe father don Join 

had been the competitor with Philip II. and Antonio , for that 
crown. He was married to donna Lcuija , fitter to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a woman of an heroic active fpirit; but he 
himfelf had always affected the character of a plain hofpitable 
country gentleman, even at the time when he firmly refolved 
on the great meafure he afterwards executed. His diffimula- 
tion was fo profound, that he was proof againft very flattering 
appearances, and by difcovering them to the court of Spain, 
he had credit enough to obtain favour for fome of his over 
zealous friends. 

The duke When the project we have already mentioned for employ- 
of Bra- ing the Portugueje againft the Catalans , broke out; when, 
ganza^ro- from the letters of Vajconcclhs , there could be no doubt that 
chimed the court of Spain was determined to give the finifiling hand 
king John to the ruin of Portugal , and when the fpirit of the people could 
the lVth. not be miftaken, the Spanijl) count Olivarez , though he had 

no direct proof againft the duke of Braganza , and though the 
latter was then actually general of the Portugueje troops, 
laid feveral fchemes for becoming mafter of the duke’s perfon; 
but they ferved only to accelerate his acceptance of the crown 
from the Portugueje lords, who had aflociated themfelvesinhis I 
favour. The meafures of his party were fo well taken, that 1 
1 5 ^o. on the firft of December, 1640, they affcmbled without the 

Jeaft fufpicion at Lijhon, difarmed the Gertnan and Spanijh I 
guards, and the duke of Braganza was unanimoufly pro¬ 
claimed king of Portugal , with the lofs only of three lives, 
one of which was that of the detefted Vajcsncellos , who was 
ftabfced in his apartment, and bis body thrown out of the 
window. The heads of the confpirators, who were Juan 
Pinto Riheiro , don Antonio de Menefes , don Miguel de Almcjda, 
don Stephen da Cunha , and don Carlos dc Noronba, feized upon 
the perfon of the vice queen, who at firft affeded to delpife 
the infurrcclion, and to aeft with great authority. When the 
confpiratoi.s advifed her to retire to her room, and they would 
defend her from the fury of the people, “• What (faidihej 

“ can the people do tome?” “ Nothing (replied one of the 

“ confpirators cooly) but throw you out of the window.” 
The vice-queen thought proper to fubmit ; in a few hours all 
the Spaniards were fecured without refiftance, and Lijhon ap¬ 
peared to be as tranquil under the regal government of John , 
as if he had been king for years. 

Pi00refs Two great ecclefiaftics diftinguifhed themfelves by thedif* 

of that re- ferent pa*rts they adfed in this revolution. The archbifhopof 
voJyt'oi:. Lijbon had been the foul of all the meafures taken in favour 

the duke of Braganza-, and the archbifhop of Braga was a 

violent 
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violent partizan of the court of Madrid. The Spaniards ftill 
held the citadel, but it was delivered up by an order of the 
vice-queen to the confpirators, who threatened, if {he re- 
fufed, to put all their Spanifh prifoners, who were numerous 
and of great quality, to the fword. _ During thofe important 
events, the new king was at Villaviciofa; but receiving the 
news of what had happened, he came to Lifbon, took poflef- 
fionof the throne, and the allegiance of his lubjedfs. Orders 
had been already given by the archbifhop of Lifbon , who till 
Johns arrival had adied as prefident of the council chofen by 
the confpirators, for proclaiming the king through all the pro¬ 
vinces, which was performed without the fmalleft difturbance, 
and nothing was to be heard through the whole country, but 
the acclamation of, “ Long live John theIVth, the Father 
« and Deliverer of his country.” 

The coronation of John was performed with all poffible fo- 
lemnity, and moft of the great Portuguefe nobility aflifted at 
it. His title was recognized by the afiembly of the ftates ; he 
declared that the public treafures fhould be referved for public 
ufes; that he was refolved to fupport himfelf and his court 
upon his private eftate, and he fupprefTed all the taxes that had 
been impofed by the Spaniards. Thofe popular meafures were 
no fooner known in the Portugucfe poffeffions abroad, than 
they all quietly fubmitted to the new government. Scarce¬ 
ly was John feated (as he thought quietly) on the throne, 
when a confpiracy was formed, the archbifhop of Braga being 
at its head, for fetting fire to Lifbon, introducing the Spanifo 
troops, and dethroning the new king. Several of the chief 
nobility of Portugal , fome of whom were of the Braganza 
family, were parties in this confpiracy; nor does it yet clearly 
appear how it came to be difeovered. It is certain, however, 
that the king managed with fo much addrefs and fecrefy, that 
the archbifhop of Braga , the marquis de Villa Real , and his 
ion the duke de Caminha, both of them of the blood royal, 
with forty-four of the other chief confpirators, were made 
prifoners in the fame hour, and almoft at the fame minute. 
The marquis de Villa Real, and his fon, confeffed their guilt, 
and were beheaded ; and the archbifhop of Braga , becaufe a 
churchman, was imprifoned for life. About eight more of 
the chief confpirators fuffered death. It happened fortunately 
ter John, that the tranquillity of his kingdom was no fooner 
re-efiablifiled, than eight or ten very rich fhips, which had 
been laden for the Spaniards in the Eajl Indies and other parts, 
hearing nothing of the revolution, landed at Lifbon, and fell 

into his hands, which fupplied the neceflities of his govern¬ 
ment. 

. It happened ftill more fortunately that the fituation of affairs 

* F‘f ro Pl was then fuch as to be extremely favourable to 
Tws title. Neither the circumftances nor inclinations of 
Charles I. of England, fuffered him to interpofe in the affair. 

France not only acknowledged, but fupported John’s title with 
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men and money. The States General entered with him into a 
ten years truce. The northern powers became his f r i ent ] s 
from their hatred of the houfe of Auflria. Even the pope was 
inclined to favour him ; and John having generoufly fet the 
He *s fa- vice-queen at liberty, lhe proved the main inftrument of the 
vouied by difgrace of his capital enemy, Olivarez , at the court of Spain, 
the fitua- Portugal now wore a new face, and the ftates were lavifh tn 
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tion of John 


Europe. 


now very expenfive) againft the two branches of the houfe of 
1642. Aujlria. In 1642, John appointed the conde de Cajlelmelhor 

who had fuffered greatly in his fervice, his governor of Buhl- 
but he fuftained a lofs in the hafty execution of his chief 
* fecretary, Lucena , upon a charge of treafon, which was Sup¬ 

ported by an artful forgery on the part of the Spaniards, His 
innocence was fully cleared a few days after his death, but the 
Spaniards ftill continued the like practices againft others of 
Johns moft faithful fervants. 

His troops By this time, French and other foreign officers had intro- 
difciplin- duced fome difcipline into the Portuguefe armies, and John's 
ed. general, don Mathias Albuquerque , having made an irruption 

at the head of fix thoufand foot, and eleven hundred horfe, 
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America and the Eajl Indies , to the great detriment of the 
Portuguefe . About the year 1646, the heat of the war be¬ 
tween Spain and Portugal began to abate, becaufe, though 
both countries were at vaft expence, neither reaped any benefit 
from it. The fecret plots of the Spaniards againft John’s life 
and government, did not, however, relax, and his efcapes 
from affaffination were next to miraculous. John received, 
about this time, a fevere blow by the lofs of his brother, the 
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Spain and Portugal , by his marriage with Phili l 
ter and child j but this match never took place. 


The 


and territorial differences between the 


t*. 376. Dutch and the Portuguefe , were ftill 
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Holland. The Dutch had difpoffeffed the Spaniards 


of Braftl, and we have already feen how the Portuguefe 
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recovered that rich fettlement. The conduct of John 
towards the partizans of the dethroned houfe of Stuart , was 
-enerous, but not void of political views. Great part of the 
eet of England had revolted to the royalifts under prince Ru- 
irt, and John privately offered him his prote&ion, in hopes 
hat the Englijh fhips might be of ufe to him againft the Sp 
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Prince Rupert arrived with his fquadron at Lijb 


Ail fleets 


of March y 1650, the Englijh 1650. 
fleet, under Blake , appeared in the fame river, and was rein¬ 
forced on the 25th of April following, by another fquadron 


under Popl 


Rup 
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The 


danger to Portugal , that he was at laft obliged to hearken to 
the intreaties of his minifters, that he would order the prince 


to put to fea. 


UJh 


Braftl fleet within a few leagues of Lifbon , j 

prince Rupert to fail to its relief, which 


he accordingly did. 


efe 


Englijh 


fquadron. The conduct of John towards the Englijh royalifts, 
on this occaflon, was greatly influenced by his fon < TheodoJius y 
who pitied the unfortunate houfe of Stuart , and who declared 


• t>— 

independent ftate. 


with the Englijh 


fufFer John 


Death of 


longer at variance with thofe powerful republicans, and henamed his eldeft 
an embaflador to enter into a negotiation with them at London ; fon. 
but they refufed to treat with him as an embaflador, but as a 
minifter of an inferior character, and voted that he fhould have 
his audience in the houfe of peers, as being then a place of lefs 


diftin&ion than that of the houfe of commons. The 


UJh 


complete their triumph over his mafter, ordered the walls 
where he received his audience, to be decorated with thofe 
magnificent pieces of tapeftry which ftill h .ng there, repre- 
fenting the defeat of Philip the lid’s armada, and which were 
brought for that very purpofe from the royal wardrobe. It is 
doubtful what effect this fubmiflion, however neceflary it 
might have been, had upon the infant PheodoJius ; but it is cer¬ 
tain that he retired fome time after in difguft from court, to 
which his father, with fome difficulty, perfuaded him to re¬ 
turn; but never afterwards confulted him on affairs of go¬ 
vernment. This treatment is faid to have affe&ed the prince’s 
health, for he died of a confumption in the fpring of the year 
l6 S3. 


*653. 

The war 


John was chagrined with the continuance of the war, and 
the mifapplication of the public money by his minifters and with Spain 
officers. He became more frugal, and confequently more un- continued, 
popular. He difplaced his culpable governors, magiftrates 
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and officers, and applied himfelf entirely to difclplining, b v 
foreign officers, a good body of national troops for his defence 
in cafe of need ; but without entering upon any offensive 
meafures. The truth is, he fecretly wifhed for a peace with 
Spain, which might leave him to the quiet pofTeffion of his 
crown, and he trufted to the rebellion of the Catalans , and the 
fuccefs of the French for bringing it about. The lofs of the 
ifland of Ceylon, which was taken from him by the Dutch 
1654. about the year 1654, and was occafioned by the avarice and 

difobedience of his governors and officers, fenfibly affefted 
John ; but the war which broke out between the pnglijh and 
Dutch , gave a vaft relief to his trading fubjefts in all parts of 
the globe. As John had a great dependence on the friendfhip 
of France , he could no longer refill the follicitations of that 
court, to order his troops to a£l offenfively againft the Spa- 
niauls ; but he was, perhaps, not greatly difpleafed that the 
war ftill languilhed on the frontiers of Spain . His health was 
now much impaired, and he had for fome months confultcd 
the queen in all his weighty affairs. He concealed the decay 
of his conftitution all he could, but he died on the 6th of 
1656. November, 1656, in the fixteenth year of his reign, and the 

fifty-third of his age. The diftinguifhing character of this 
prince, who was juftly furnamed the Fortunate, confiffed in 
the prudence and firmnefs of his condu£t. His great view 
Johns was to keep his crown, and to a£l on the defenfive. He was 
death and among the few princes whom we read of in hiftory, whoob- 
chara&er. ferved his promifes fo well with the ftates of his people, that they 

were always ready to give him more money than he would ac¬ 
cept of. The fecrefy with which he managed all his affairs, 
efpecially in being able to form a ftrong party at the court of 
Madrid itfelf, completes his character. Though he did not 
jfhine in the field, he was deflitute of neither courage nor mi¬ 
litary abilities ; and as a man, he is faid to have been one of: 
the worthiest and moft virtuous of any in his dominions. As 
a proof of his difintereftednefs, and of the bigotry of his peo¬ 
ple, he reftored to the families of the offenders the goods that 
had been granted him by the inquifition; and the head of that 
infamous tribunal, after his death, actually abfolved him from 
the excommunication which they pretended he had incurred 
by fuch reftitutions. 

He is fuc- Don Alonfo Enriquez was the el deft fqn and fucceffor of 

seeded by John IV. and at the time of his father’s death, only thirteen 

his fon years of age. His mother feized the regency of the kingdom, 

Jlonfcy which was fo full of faction, that many of the nobility talked 

whole of removing her fon’s perfon from her care, becaufe (he was a 

mother is Cajliiian. She foon proved herfclf fuperior to calumny by 

regent. appointing don Franctfco de Faro, count of Odemira, the kings 

governor. The count de Gajienheda was his fub-governor, 

and the fecretaries of ftate were Pedro Veira and G of par k 

Faria, nor could flie in all Portugal have made choice of more 

unexceptionable men for their polls. Spain had Ihovn inde¬ 
cent 
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tent exultations upon the death of the late king, and had re¬ 
newed her invafions of Portugal , at firft with fome fuccels. 

In 1658, the Spaniards befieged Elvas, but as we have already j6-s. 
j'een were defeated with great lofs. Portugal was, at this 
time 5 , exhaufted by the continuance of the war, and the Pyre- See p. 
mn peace, which left the Spaniards at liberty to turn their 270. 
arms entirely againft them, feemed to threaten her ruin. This 
inioht have been the cafe, had not Mazarine , for reafons of 
ihte, fuffered duke Schomberg with a confiderabie body of 
punch volunteers £as they were called) to enter into the fer- 
viceof Portugal. This was partly effected by the mtniftry of 
the count de Soura , whom the queen regent had fent embal- 
fadorto France , and who a died with fuch fpirit and refolution 
that he intimidated Mazarine. But the event which faved the 
kingdom of Portugal at this time, was undoubtedly the mar¬ 
riage of the king’s filler, the infanta Catharina , with Charles 
the lid of Great Britain . This marriage was difliked by the 
French, and moll violently oppofed by the Spaniards ; but the 
prineds was to have a large fum of money, and the fortrefs of 
Tangier for her fortune. Mean while the Spaniards adled with 
fuccefs under don John of Aujlria , on the frontiers of Portugal f 
where the Portuguefe army muft have been entirely ruined, 
had it not been for the great military talents of Schomberg. 

That accomplilhed commander could not, however, conquer 
the envy and malice of the Porttcgtnfe minillers and generals j fo 
that they loll a vail number of places, and at lail the important 
city of Evora , which was taken by don John. The count de $ ee p<> 
Villafior was then general of the Portuguefe army, and having 
a good underftanding with Schomberg , they entirely defeated 
don John, who loll between feven and eight thoufand of his 
troops. Villa for was foon after removed from his command, 
which was relumed by the marquis of Mariaha , who, that 
he might wipe out the memory of his bad fuccefs agairi.il don 
John, beat count Marftn , who was then in the fervice of Spain, 
and took Alcantara. But the decilive blow, which the Spa¬ 
niards received in this war, was at Montefclaros , where the 
count of Mariaha obtained fo complete a victory, that it 
brought about a peace, though not immediately. 

The king, don Alonfo , as he grew up, difeovered great in- His inca- 
capacity, and at the fame time great obllinacy. Flatterers parity 
were not wanting, who confirmed him in all his bad habits, and obfti- 
whether natural or acquired, and Antonio and Juan Conti, fons nacy, 
of a Genoefe pedlar of Vinthniglia , became his chief favourites, 
and perfuaded him to depofe the queen from the regency. 

Her pride and a.pprehenfion of lofing her power, determined 
hertopurfue a very unjuftifiable condudt, for fhe endeavoured 
to form a party among her nobility for {ctnng Alonfo alkie from 
the government, which was to have been given to her feccnd 
ion apd favourite, don Pedro. Havipg fecured a great party 
for this meafure, it was refolvcd to feize upon the perfon of 
Antonio Conti, the moft dangerous of t'he two brothers, which 
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was a&ually done, and he with fome of his friends were fert 
in exile to Brajil. The queen and her party endeavoured^) 
difguife to the king this bold condu£t, under pretence of tfe 
public good, and refpedt for his perfon. Weak as he was he 
tliflembled his refentment, and the count de Ca/lelmelkor, one 
of the greateft men in Portugal , fucceeded Conti in his favour 
The new minifter perfuaded the king to affiime the reins of 
government into his own hand ; and though the queen even 
employed force to divert him from that defign, yet the new 
favourite took his meafures fo well, that being aflifted by the 
inhabitants of Lijbon , who declared for Alonfo , the queen was 
at laft obliged to refign the regency, and (lie and her fon don 
Pedro were reduced almoft to a private ftation, in which the 
queen mother died, after difcovering more than manly talents 

jforgovernment. 

He is ! The coupt de Cajlelmelhor now carried his power over the 
forced to king to fuch an excefs, that the nobility and the Lijbonitu 
relign the threw their eyes on don Pedro , as the only perfon who could 
govern- preferve Portugal from ruin j but in the mean time, the king 
ent by married the French princefs de Nemours , who no fooner ar- 
liis queen rived in Portugal , than file difeovered Pedro to be a much ! 
and bro- more proper bufband for her than his brother. She complained 
ther, of Alonfos impotence, which had been before more than fuf- 

.pe£fed,‘ though (it is faid) without any reafon; and became 
the declared enemy of the minifter. She attached herfelf to 
don Pedro , and their joint intereft drove Cajlelmelhor into a 
monaftery, and his friends into difgrace. Antojiio de Soufa was 
AlonJo% next favourite and minifter j but he likewife was dif- 
graced and driven into banifhment. All ranks and degrees in 
Portugal now feconded the queen and don Pedro in demanding 
that the king fhould call an aflembly of the ftates, which helong 
refufed to do, as knowing it was only a ftep preparatory to his 
own depofttion; but he was at laft obliged to confent, and 
atftually to refign his authority, which devolved upon don 
Pedro , under the title of regent. Alonfo was continued under 
reftraint, and the queen, who pretended that the king could 
hot confummate the marriage, retired to a convent, and de¬ 
manded to be fent back to France. This requeft, had it been 
granted her, would have rendered her unhappy, as fhe had 
already fettled her affe« 5 lions on don Pedro ; but perhaps fhe 
would have more willingly received him to her bed in the 
quality of king, than regent. A refpe&ful anfwer was return¬ 
ed her, but without granting her demand, and file managed 
her affairs fo artfully, that the ftates themfelves were brought 
to make applications both to her and the regent, that they 
would join each other in marriage. Pedro , who was not above 
twenty years of age, and of an amorous complexion, loved her 
as much as fhe did him. A procefs was fet on foot before the 
legantine court for a divorce between her and Alonfo , on ac¬ 
count of his impotency, and the caufe being heard by cardinal 

' Vendofmey the legate, he granted a difpenfation, which though 
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the pope, who granted a divorce on account of the nullity of married 
the marriage. That ceremony was very fplendid, and all the together 
nation, excepting the impnfoned king, f emed to be in rap- 
tures. Even he lent a meflage to compliment the bride and 
bridegroom; but he is laid in private to have bewailed the 
fete of his brother, for having married the French woman, as 

he called his queen. 

That Pedro had a fufceptible heart, appears from his bur- A peace 
fling into tears when he heard of the folitude and the hardftiips w ; t h vw, 
under which his brother fpent his life in his confinement; and f ’ 
Jieimmediately gave orders for his chufing what companions 
he pleafed, and for his being carried to Tercera , where he 
might enjoy his favourite diverfion of hunting, and have all 
the ifland for his prifon. The regency being firmly fettled, 
the Englijh mimfters at Madrid and Lijhon drew up a plan of 
a pacification between tbofe two courts, which was approved 
of by both, though oppoled by France. The king of England 
lent the earl of Sandwich as his embaflador to Lijbon ; and he 
put the finifhing hand, under his Britannic majefty’s media¬ 
tion, to a treaty which clofed the war, that for twenty feven 
years had defolated both kingdoms. Upon the conclufion of 

this peace, duke Schomberg , and the French auxiliaries, re¬ 
turned by fea to France. 

..Don Pedro now, young and amorous as he was, applied p e j ro 
himfelf with prodigious afiiduity to the affairs of government, hates the 

TiLa*. c* e ,°^ a ^ )U ^ es / ? k°th^ public and private. French. 


was 


his firft minifter ; but upon infpeiSting into the internal affairs 
ot «! e kingdom, they l'eemed to be almoft defperate. The 
public finances were anticipated or mortgaged; the country 
was depopulated, and even the private revenue of the king 
had, under the Spaniflp adminiftrations, been granted to great 
families, from whom it would have been dangerous to relume 
)t. Portugal was drained of ready money, through its frantic 
devotion to the court of Rome ; and both its influence and pof- 
lelhons were daily narrowed in the Eajl Indies by the Dutch 
and the hnglifn. Add to all thofe misfortunes, that the morals 

ot the people were irretrievably degenerated, and they feemed 
to be infenlible of the public calamities. Don Pedro inherited 
rom his father, a fteadinefs of conduct, nor could all the arts 
employed by his confort and her French agents, prevail with 
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e brought to, was to fortify his frontier, and to {hut up the 

fortunate Alonjo , a dole prifoner in the caftle of Cintra , 

owing the remaining part of his life. When the treaty of 

S$ Um ^ as r -r a S ltatlon > don Pedro offered his mediation, 

; vas der P»fed by France, but accepted of by Spain , with 
. m he adjulied all the differences between the two crowns, 

concerning 
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concerning the Rio de la Plata. From that time, Pedr 
ceived an averfion to the French court. 

The dutchefs of Savoy , the elder lifter of the queen i 


o co;'. 


He mar- „ _ m __ 

ties the tugal, wanted to marry her fon, the famous Vi ft or Amadeus to 
princefs of Pedro's daughter, who had been recognized heirefs to the 
Feu burgh, crown of Portugal. Such a match with a foreign prince, was 

againft the corftitution of the kingdom j but that obftacle 
was got over by the confent of the ftates. A fquadron was 
fent to bring the duke of Savoy to Portugal r , but the Savmari 
nobility, fearing to become a province to France, which had 
vigoroufly promoted the marriage, oppofed it fo effe<Stually, 
that the fquadron returned to Lijbon without the duke. It was 
thought that this difappointment, together with her hufband’s 
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infidelity to her bed, had an effect upon the queen’s health, 
for {he died on the 17th of December , 1683, foon after the 
death of the unfortunate king, don Alonfo. Her death ex- 
tinguiftied the French influence at the court of Lijbon , for 
Pedro , who fucceeded immediately as king, refufed even to 
treat with Lewis XIV. concerning the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ter. Pedro was, all this while, labouring to retrieve the affairs 
of Portugal , in which he was more fuccefsful than had been 
expe&ed ; and at the defire of his fubje&s he married the 


Maria Sophia of Neuburgh 


rr 


Englijh fquadron, commanded by the duke of Grafton. 
This beautiful virtuous princefs, made Pedro the father of a 
fon, who died three weeks after his birth. Upon his death, 
feveral treaties for the infanta’s marriage were fet on foot, 

after {he died, in the 21ft 


1690 


year of her age. 


donna Louifo 


Pedro's one of the fin eft women in Portugal , was legitimated, and 
wife con- her father gave her the title of royal highnefs. It was thought 
duct. that {he was an enemy to the count de Cajlclmelhor , who was 

ledge of the chief courts of Europe, 


was ftrongly recommended to Pedro, for his firft mi 
without effect, Pedro had fucceeded beyond belief, in reftor- 
ing the luftre of the crown of Portugal , through the wife neu¬ 
trality he had obferved in the affairs of Europe. He however 
augmented and difciplined his forces, and offered his mediation 
to the contending powers, who now received it with great 
deference.. He even gave his embaflador at Paris , the marquis 
de Cafcaes , orders to talk with the French minifters in a very 
refolute tone, upon the infults offered by their {hips to the flag 
of Portugal. The warlike preparations which Pedro continued 
to make, and the ftate of public affairs, obliged Lewis to pro¬ 
mise him all imaginable fatisfa<ftion, and he lent him a molt 
refpeelful embafly to court his friendfhip. It is thought, not 
without reafon, that Pedro , at this time, had an eye upon the 
Spanifh fucceflion, to which he had a very plaufiblc claim, as 
being defeended bv the female line from Ferdinand and Jjobnle. 
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France when the queen died in 1694, leaving him fix children, 1694. 
of whom two were Tons. The great expence of his arma¬ 
ments, at that time, obliged Pedro , with the confent of the 
Hates, to lay a tax upon tobacco throughout his dominions. 

Soon after this, the throne of Spain became vacant by the death 
of Charles II. and Pedro's circumftances were fuch as in a 
manner obliged him to recognize the fucceffion of the duke of 
j n j ou . This did not prevent a convention, entered into be¬ 
tween France and Spain , for ftripping Pedro of Portugal , which 
was defeated by his threatening to join with the allies, and 
Lnvis XIV* became the guarantee of a frelh treaty between 

the courts of Madrid and Lijbon. 

Pedro was, at this time, courted by all the powers of Europe , He is 
whogratified him in all his demands. Upon his declaring for courtedby 
a neutrality, and the Spassiards roundly and contumelioufly all Eurcpe t 
telling him he could have none, he opened his kingdom as an but de- 
jfylum to all the oppofers of the houfe of Bourbon in Spain , dares for 
and immediately entered into the meafures of the allies, and the allies, 
recognized the title of the archduke Charles to the crown of 
Spain , upon the latter engaging to put him in perpetual poffef- 
fion of Badajoz , Alcantara , Albuquerque , Valenza , Bayonne , 

Pigo, Ttty and Gardia. The conduct of his Portuguefe majefty 
during the war that followed, has been fufficiently deferibea 
jn our hiftories of Spain, France and Germany. It is fufficient 
here to fay in general, that Pedro was very ill ferved, both by 
his minifters and generals. The duke of Cadaval , his fir ft 
minifter, difliked the war, which was continued chiefly at the 
expence of England , and the marquis das Minas , though he 
defeated don Pedro Ronquillo , and took a few places, knew 
little of the true art of war. In the year 1704, Pedro falling 1704. 
ill, appointed Catharine , the queen dowager of England , who 
had for fome time refided in his dominions, regent of Portugal ; 
but (lie was cut off by death, a few months after her appoint¬ 
ment, and left all her eftate, which was very confiaerable,' to 
her brother Pedro, The misfortunes which happened to the 
arms of Portugal , and confequently to thofe of'the allies, 
during the courfe of that war, were undoubtedly owing to the 
backwardnefs or incapacity, or both, of the Portuguefe mini¬ 
fters, to fupport it, for it is allowed on all hands, that Pedro 
himfelf ailed with vigour and fmcerity, and more than once 
poftponed his own advantage to the good of the common 
caufc. While he \yas intent upon raifing frefh troops, he was His death 
feized yvith a lethargy, the confequence of a cold he contracted 
at Alcantara, and died on the 4th of December , 1706, in the 1706. 
twenty-third year pf his reign, (exclufiye of his regency) and 

the fifty-feventh pf his age. 

Pedro was illiterate, but his experiepce in bufinefs, his ap- and cha- 
plication, his patience and moderation, fupplied the defeCts of ra £ter,. 
his education. From his conduit towards France , it is plain 
that he was fufceptible of refentment; but it was cool, tem¬ 
perate, and well conducted. The retrieving the affairs of 

Portugal , 
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Portugal , was the conftant object of his attention. In hi; 
perfon, he was tall and vigorous, abftemious, religious, cha- 
ritable, and, towards the latter end of his reign, contempt 
tive. His amours, which did not much affeCi: the public, be- 
caufe they were generally with mean women, form the moft 
exceptionable part of his charader, unlefs we look upon his 
marriage with his brother’s wife as a ftain upon his reputation 
The rectitude of that meafure has never been fufficientlv 
cleared up, and perhaps was a fecret which died with the 
queen, whofe delicacy was not among the moft fhining of her 
qualifications. It has been faid, upon very plaufible authority, 
that Alonfo was fo far from being impotent, that his perfon 
was robuft and athletic, and that he had been the father of 
feveral children, by different miftrefles. 

Acceflion The political conduCI of don John, the eldeft fon and fuc- 
of John ceffor of don Pedro , was the fame as that of his father; nor 
the Vth, was the fevere defeat which the Britifh and Portuguefe troops 

received at Almanza , owing to him but to his general, the 
marquis das Minas, who, after being wounded himfelf, and 
having his miftrefs killed fighting by his fide in the battle, 
made a mafterly retreat, at the expence of the Britijh troops, 
who were expofed to flaughter. After the defeat, John pro* 
mifed to perfevere in the common caufe, and received vaft 
fupplies from England. In the mean while, his people fuffer- 
ed greatly from the inroads of the Spaniards , which he was in 
no condition to repel. He fent the duke de Villoma]or with a 
moft magnificent equipage, to demand in marriage the arch* 
duchefs Mary Anne , who was carried to Lijbon in a Brifijh 
fleet, and the marriage was celebrated on the 28th of Oftokr 
1708. 1708. The Brajil trade now afforded great quantities of gold 

and diamonds, and growing every day more profitable to Por¬ 
tugal, it enabled John to perform his engagements with his al* 
lies, with tolerable punctuality. The cargo which that fleet 
brought this year to Lijbon , amounted to fix millions fterling, 
but his minifters ftill continued backward in fupport of the 
war. They entered into fome negotiations, for the neutra¬ 
lity of their peafants, which gave umbrage to the allies, and 
the allied army under the marquis de Fronteira, and the earl 
of Galway , were beat by the marquis de Baye , in the cam- 
i-cg. paign of 1709. This difgrace was owing to the ill behaviour 

of the Portuguefe officers, many of whom were broken. A 
who like- ridiculous point of ceremony about the franchifes of foreign 
. wife joins minifters, had almoft feparated his Portuguefe majefty from the 
with the confederates. The embafladors were not fupported by their 
allies, courts in their extravagant claims, and John went fo far into 

the (entiments of his courtiers, as to grow jealous of the 
great number of foreign officers who had been introduced into 
his army. The difguft the Portuguefe miniftry received at this, 
was attended with the worft of effeCls towards the confede¬ 
racy, and terminated in little lefs than a.breach between them 

•and the carl of Stanhope , who was unable to conquer their ob- 
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ftinacy, and it proved the ruin of the archduke’s affairs in 
Spain. The Portuguefe mmifters, however, urged the plaufi- 
bf e plea that they were obliged to provide for the defence of 
their own country, by keeping their troops upon their fron¬ 
tiers, inftead of marching them into the heart of Spain. 

This breach never was thoroughly made up, ana a coldnefs 
fucceeded between John and the maritime powers. He ft ill 
continued the war with fome reputation to his arms; for his 
general, the count de Villaverda , took Miranda and Zafra, but 
was obliged to return to the defence of Portugal, to fave Eh as 
from falling into the hands of the marquis de Baye. In the 
year I7i i, the coldnefs between the Portuguefe court and the 
confederates, was encreafed by mutual recriminations, and by 
the vaft Ioffes which the Portuguefe fuffered from the French 
fleet at Rio de Janeiro < His Portuguefe majefty complained 
that he had not been protected by the maritime powers, and 
that the Dutch had not paid him their ftipulated fubfidies. 

His embaflador at the Hague, the count de Parouca , prevailed 
with the States General to pay part of thofe arrears, which en¬ 
abled his Poriuguefe majefty to keep an army in the field, till 
the earl of Portmore , who commanded the Englijh in Portugal , 
declared, in confequence of the conferences 2LtUtrecht, that he 
had orders to withdraw his troops from thofe of the allies. 

This put an end to the fubfidies that had been paid by the anc * S et * 
fafijh to his Portuguefe majefty, who immediately acceded to S 00c * 
the fufpenfion of arms that had been figned at Utrecht. In lerms 10 
the fubfequent conferences, it appeared that John , had it not F eacc 
been for the determination of the court of England to have ac 
peace at any rate, would have continued the war; but finding 
that he muft have done it fingly (the imperialifts being in no 
condition to aflift him) againft the whole power of the houfe 
oi Bourbon, he wifely fubmitted, and obtained from France 
the belt terms he could for his country, as may be feen in 
other parts of this work. They were much better, efpeci- 
ally as to his American affairs, than he had reafon to expeCt, 


and they were procured 


Spain , and John 


lift 


The 


grined by a refractory difpofition which had taken hold of his 
iubjeCts, both in Portugal and Brafil , where they were ex¬ 
tremely difconte'nted at the Ioffes they had fuftained from the 
French, and for which they infifted upon indemnification out 
of the royal treafury. John applied not only to his own allies, 
but to Lewis the XIVth, for protection againft the exorbitant 
claims of Spain, which daily multiplied ; and his affairs imme¬ 
diately took a favourable, though unexpected, turn. 


Upon the death 


Englijh 


oarea they were ready to join the Portuguefe 

Spaniards to reafon. and the difenverv of a npi 


extinguifhed 


. now arrivea at Lifbon. joim employed them in 

augmenting his preparations for war, and finding himfelf 


John 


backed 
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backed by the Englijh , he talked to the court of Madrid 
fuch a ftrain, as foon renewed the negotiations for peace 
i Utrecht , which, by the intervention of the French court * 

in .1 l i . 1_-_ _tv / « • . ’ 


His dif- 


at 

_ 7 

at laft corlcluded, upon the terms which John himfelfbad 
preferibed. His firmnefs on this occafion, was wonderfully 
applauded by the allies, and he was well ferved by his pleni. 
potentiaries, the count dc Farouca , and don Lewis d’Acunha. 
The fubftance of the treaty then concluded, was fettling the 
limits of the two monarchies, as they were before the war 
and his catholic majefty paying fome arrears that had been 
due to his Portugueje majefty, who was to reftore to the Spa¬ 
niards Albuquerque and Puebla , without receiving anyconfi- 
deration for their additional fortifications. Upon the whole 
every thing confidered, John gained more by the peace than 
any of the other powers concerned in the war. 

The crown of Portugal being thus reftored to a refpectable 
ferer.ceg ftate, John employed his tranquillity in promoting the intereft 
v.-ith the of his fubje£ls, thofe relating to commerce particularly. In 
court of all his negotiations with foreign princes, he kept up his dig¬ 
nity as a fovereign prince, and fuffered the French embalfador 
to depart from his court without an audience, rather than that 
his fecretary of ftate fhould relax in a very infignificant cere¬ 
monial. He compelled the Dutch to fulfil their treaties with 
his crown, relating to the Negro trade in Africa. He fitted 
out a very confiderable fquadron, which a&ed in conjunction 
with thofe of the pope and Venetians , and did great fervices 

the infidels, efpccially on the coafts of Italy. The 
pope, by way of acknowledgment, erefted his royal chapel at 
Lijlon , into a patriarchal and metropolitical church; fo that 
that archbifhopric is, as it were, fplit in two. About this 
time, his Portugueje majefty had a difference with his brother, 
don Emanuel , whom he prefted to embrace an eccl efiaftical 


S 


Fome, 


'’gainft 


1722 
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life, to which that prince had fuch an averfion, that he made 
an elopement to Holland , and ferved in the German armies 
again ft the infidels. This accident gave no great difguft to 
ohn, who continued to apply himfelf afiiduoufly to the arts 
of peace; and notwithftanding the oppofition he met with, 
from the ignorance and bigotry of the inquifition, he eftablifh 
ed academies at Lijbcn , for the improvement of true know 
ledge. In 1722, though John exprefied all imaginable grati 
tude and regard for the Englijh , two BritiJI) merchants, IVmi 
field and Roberts , were condemned to death, for the very com 
mon practice of fending gold out of Portugal^ but John par 
doned them, at the interceflion of the Englijh embafiador; 1 ° 

that nothing more feems to be meant by their condemnation, 
than to {hew his own fubjecls, and all Europe , how much be 

had the fupprefiion of that practice at heart. In I7 2 4r ^ 
created the African company into an exclufive body for fur- 
nifhing the Bra ft Is with Negroes ; but about this time Portufi 
and Algarve fuffered incredible concuffiojs from ftorms ano 


tempeft 
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f pjins differences with the court of Rome, difcover how well 
jie underftood his character as a king. They took their rife 
from the friendfliip he had for Bichl, the nuncio at Lijbon, 
v.-Iiom he dcfired his holinefs to raife to the purple. Bichi was 

particularly obnoxious to the houfe o $ Aii/lria, and had ene* 

niies about the pope’s perfon; fo that no regard was paid to 
hj s majefty’s application, and Bichi being recalled, John re¬ 
futed to receive any other nuncio from Rome. His relentment 
went even fo far, that he not obfcurely threatened a reparation 

U i 1 T r . t 4 • r- r* A j i « r-t 
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from that church. 


Jofeph 


tfil 


I72~ 

ion to John, was married to donna Maria Anna Victoria, the / ‘ 
fame princefs who had been affianced to the French king, as p. 
was Ferdinand, prince of AJlurias, afterwards king o f Spain, 
to donna Maria , the infanta of Portugal. His catholic ma- are com- 
jefty took that opportunity to offer his mediation for accom- piomifed 
modating matters between John and his holinefs; but all the 
conceflion the latter would make, was to offer to accept of any 
perfon, excepting Bichi , whom his Portugucfc majefty fhould 
recommend to be a cardinal. John rejected this condition, 
and when pope Benedict the Xlllth obliged Bichi to leave 


Lilh;, and repair to Rome , Johy 

T % n • • * - - - - 

LlJO 


patriarch of 


papal or eccleffaftical power, and he at the fame time prohi¬ 
bited all intercourfe with Rome. By another mandate, he put 
aftoptoihe payment of the pope’s revenues in Portugal, and 
ordered all his fubjc£ts to leave the papal dominions, and return 
home. All this fhew of refolution was delufive, John in his 
principles was too much of a bigot to carry his menaces into 
full execution. . He ftill kept up the horrid court of inquisi¬ 
tion in his dominions, though he pretended to moderate the 
cruelty of their proceedings, and though he did not obtain the 
great point he aimed at, he compromifed matters with the 


next pope 


a 


fSp 


Jol. 


In 1729, the 1729 


double marriages between the two courts, were celebrated in Double 
the Caya , (a river which divides the two kingdoms) with marriages 
great pomp, but ftill greater punctilio, on account of the ce- between 
remonial. The formal manner in which both kings pro- Spain and 
ceeded, and the jealoufies they expreffed for their reiperffiveBo/V/.^fl/. 
dignities, difeovered forne referve, notwithftanding thofe near 
family connections; and the ftate of affairs in Europe, occa r 
boned by the fuccefles of the Spaniards in Italy, rendered the 
court of Madrid intractable. The Portuguefe minifters ferv'” lf ’ c 
Merc, had imprudently refeued a criminal from juftice, 


Were therefore committed to prifon. 
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Poriuguefe 
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pthembaffadors were recalled, and it was thought the Spa- 


intended ...._ r _ _.. 

, Q - rtuguefe majefty implored the aifift- 

tiee of Great Britain, who immediately fent Sir John orris 
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with a ftrong fquadron, to his relief, and excepting a few bra. 
vadoes, the Spaniards durft proceed no farther in their ambi! 
tious views. On the 31 ft of 'July - i-:-~ >• * 


7 S\-> king John died, at the 
age of fixty, with the character of being a prince tenacious of 

his right, naturally inclined to juftice, but devoured by fup er . 

ftition. 

His fon Jofeph, his prefent Portuguefe majefty, was born in 
June 1715, and upon his acceffion, by his conduft in requir¬ 
ing to infpecft the books of the Englijh merchants at Lifim 
to difcover the exports of gold out of his dominions, he Teem¬ 
ed to have forgot the obligations his kingdom owed to Great 
Britain. His attention to the commercial interefts of his 1 
crown, was, in other refpecfts, laudable. He regulated the 
boundaries of the territory belonging to him in America , with 
his catholic majefty, but gave up to the Spaniards the colony 
of St. Sacrament. He cleared his coafts of the Barbary corfairs 
and received from his holinefs the epithet of Moft Faithful, 
which is now annexed to the crown of Portugal. The indiffe¬ 
rence which he difcovered with regard to the court of Rome , 
rendered it perhaps the more inclinable to oblige him; for his 
holinefs agreed to the abolition, or rather diminution of the auto 
de fe at Lijbon , and abfolved him from the performance of his 
father’s extravagant grants there. This was held to be good 
policy, becaufe of the immenfe fums which the apoftolical cham¬ 
ber yearly drew from Portugal. He endeavoured, but in vain, 
to open an Eafl India trade, by the way of China , and finding 
how difagreeable his prohibition of the exportation of gold 
out of his kingdom was to the Engiijh , he at laft allowed it, 
upon its paying a duty of two per cent. In other refpe&s, he 
did all he could to cramp the Britijh trade in his dominions, 
and tookfteps for that purpofe that were repugnant to juftice 
and found policy, becaufe be could not even man his Ihips 
without Engiijl) commanders, though he ft ill continued to fend 

them to China. 

The exchanges of territory which he made with Spain in 
America were, in the main, gainful to Portugal but thwarted 
by the Jefuits , who inftigated the natives not to fubmit to the 
regulations laid down by the two crowns, and this gave hi: 
Portuguefe majefty an invincible averfion to that order. Whec 
he was intent on fettling his American acquifttions, bis capi- 
tal of Lijbon^ on the ift of November 175^, was vifited with 
One of the moft dreadful earthquakes that hiftdry records, for 
no fewer than fifteen thoufand of the inhabitants were buried 
in the ruins. The firft accounts faid a hundred thoufand, anu 
magnified the ruins of Lijbon far beyond the real truth. The 
lofs, however, was incredible, and his Portuguefe majefty nar¬ 
rowly efcaped perifhing in the fall of his own palace, jhe 
towns in the neighbourhood of Lijbon fuffered in proportion, 
and the fhocks continued forne days, communicating.them- 
felves even to Madrid in 

nine of his domeftics were killed in the ruins of his 


Spain . The Spanijh embaflador and 
? kiWrf? in fhe ruins of his 0 W 11 houfc 
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q were feveral perfons of great quality, who had not time to 
fl from t heir habitations in Lijbon. The king and the court 

of Portugal) afraid to truft themfelves under a roof, lived in 

tents pitched in the royal gardens, and there they obtained a 
generous fupply of money and provisions, to the amount of a 
hundred thoufand pounds, fent them by the king and parli¬ 
ament of Great Britain . The prefent was received with be- 
rnmino- "ratitude; nor was the crown of Spain backward in 
fending its Supplies likewife. . 

Scarcely had the people of Portugal recovered fromtheircon- Confpira- 
jlernation at this dreadful event, than they were alarmed by the cy agasnft 
difeovery of a confpiracy againft the king’s perfon. The chief the king 

party concerned, was the duke of Aveiro , one of the greateft of Portu- 

noblemen in the kingdom, who, according to the manifeftos gal difeo- 
publifhed by the court, being exafperated at the king for in- vered and 
terpofing in fome of his family affairs, affociated himfelf with punifhed, 
the Jefuits, whom he had formerly detefted, and who had 
lately been banifhed from court, and engaged the marquis of 
Tcivora, and other perfons, in a defign upon the king’s life. 

Though the particulars of the confpiracy are not, perhaps, at 
this time, known, yet it is certain that the king, upon his re¬ 
turn from a private vifit, was {hot at, and wounded by the 
confpirators, who were more numerous than was at firft ap¬ 
prehended. They were difeovered by their own imprudence. 

The duke of Aveiro (called Lancaflre , from John of Ghent 9 
duke of Lancajier ) the marchionefs of Tavon 2, her hufband, 
their eldeft fon, the count of Atouguia (fuppofed to be the 
head of the moft ancient family in Portugal) and Jofeph , fe- 
cond and youngeft fon of the marquis of Tavora, were ap¬ 
prehended, and committed to prifon. After undergoing the 
form of atrial, they were feverally condemned to death, which 
they fuffered with circumftances of great cruelty. A fcaffold 
was built (fay the accounts of that time) oppofite to the houfe 
where the prifoners were confined, and eight wheels fixed 
upon it. On one corner of the fcaffold was placed Antonio 
Alvarez Ferreiray and on the other corner, the effigy of Jo¬ 
feph Policarpio de Azevedo, who was ftill miffing; thefe being the 
two perfons that fired at the back of the king’s equipage. 

About half an hour after eight in the morning, the execution 
began. The criminals were brought out one by one, each 
under a ftrong guard. The marchionefs of Tavora was the 
nrft that was brought upon the fcaffold, where {he was be¬ 
headed at one {broke. Her body was afterwards placed upon 
the floor of the fcaffolding, and covered with a linen cloth. 

Young Jofeph Maria of Tavora, the young marquis of Tavora, 
the count of Atouguia , and three fervants of the duke of Avei- 
ro ) were firft ftrangled at a ftake, and afterwards their limbs 
broken with an iron inftrument: The marquis of Tavora, ge¬ 
neral ofhorfe, and the duke of Aveiro, had their limbs broken 
alive. The duke, for greater ignominy, was brought bare- 
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headed to the place of execution. The body and limbs of 
each of the criminals, after they were executed, were throw f 
upon a whe< 1, end covered with a linen cloth. But wiiJ! 


upon a whe< 1, end covered witn a Jinen cloth. But when 
Antonio Alvarez Ferreira was brought to the Hake, whofe fen- 
terve was to be burnt alive, the other bodies were exposed to 
his view’; the combuftible matter, which had been laid under 
thefcaffolding, was let on file, and the whole machine, with 
the bodies, wete confumed to afl.es, ant! thrown into theft?. 

The detection and punifliment of this confpiracy, wasfol- 
lowed by the fequeftraticn of all the eflates belongin'* to the 
Jejuits in Pot turn/, and their banifhment from that kingdom, 
The chief hiftorical event relating to Portugal , that has not 
been mentioned in the hiltory of Spain , was the marriage be¬ 
tween the princefs of Brafii , "Johns eldest daughter, 


ige be¬ 
nd his 


brother, don Pedro , which was concluded and confummated 
in order to remove all doubts that might arife concerning the 
fucceffion to the crown. Though the pope granted his dif. 
penfation for that marriage, which was performed on the 6th 
876c. of June 1'6c, yet his nuncio, cardinal Acciaioli , lhevved fuch 

marks of difeontent and difregard of his molt faithful mayfly, 
that he was fent out of Portugal ; and this created a breach 
between the courts of Rome and Lijhon . The Portugujc, in 
the eccJefiafticn! Irate, were recalled, and flrong recrimina¬ 
tions were publi.fhed by the Portuguefe minifreis; hut this 
breach was attended with no confcqiiences. Nothing new 
remains to complete our hifiory of Portugal, bur to give fame 
account of the infolent manner in which that couit was 


Papers re 


treated by the French and Spaniards , when they broke with 
England. 

The memorial delivered by don Jofcph Ton'ero, emhaflador 
from the court of Spain, and *monl. 'faques Bernard 0 1 ):;??, 
miniiher plenipotentiary from the court of France to that of 
Portugal , was to the following efFecSt. 

Tne kings of France and Spain having found it r.ecefiaryto 


«J ♦ X. / 3 LJ / 

lating to ^ f orm an alliance, and take other moafures to curb the pride of 
the breach the Britijh nation, which afpires to become defpotic over the 
b. tween f ea? anc j confequentlyover all maritime commerce ; agreed, that 
Spain and they would, in the fuff pi ice, invite the king of Portugal to enter 
Fortuga ., j nI;0 thi S alliance with them, which they expe£fed he would do, 

as conformable to v/ at he owes, both to himfelf and his king- 
d m cfpecially, as he fiificis g-catly under the yoke which 
Great B'dain has already laid ipon him, and which fhe is 
about to extend over all who ha e pofleffions beyond fca; 
and, as it v.ou'd b enjuff to r xpedt France and Spain to facri- 


er all who ha e pofleffions beyond lea; 
mjuff to rxpedf France and Spain to facri- 
»ut the afliffance of Portugal, foranob- 


fice themfeive: wi hout the afliffance of Portugal, for anob¬ 
ject in which P-jrtugd i- at leaf! equally intereftedj and yet 
more fo, to afford the Englijh , their common enemy, an afy- 

lum in her rorts. whence thev can more eafiiv annov h cr 


lum in her ports, whence they can more eafily annoy her 
friends, and, at the fame time, enrich themfelvcs by her com¬ 


merce. 


They 
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'They therefore jointly defire his Portuguefe majefty, to de¬ 
clare himfelf united with France and Spain, in the prefent war 
againft England* as the common enemy of all maritime na¬ 
tions; and obferve, that the king of Spain is brother to the 
queen of Portugal , and a true friend, and quiet neighbour of 
that kingdom, who wifhes, that, either in peace, or in war, 
Spain and Portugal may be confide,ed as under one matter. 
They urge alfo, that it will be better for the king ox Portugal 
to have for an ally a catholic king, his near relation, and 
quiet neighbour, bot!^ in Europe and America , than England , 
wholehaughtinds lenders heir incapable of eonfidcring^other 
fovereigris with equality, and whnie affiftance Portugal can 
never need, when by an offenfive and def nhve league fhe 
all be enind with Stain and France. It is added, that 


united with 


n . 

otiilP. 


and France. It is 


France and S. ev.u i\.e Ms doubt of Portugal' s compliance 
with thk v :.V .-.a li already cauled her troops to 
advam c to ti frc.ir.iers cl i > t ague, to future the maritime 
places of Portugal f om ary danger which might threaten 
them, when the aueflion o \ Pmtugal to the alliance of France 
and Spain fhould be known o the Englijb 

A categorical arfv er to this memorial was required in four 
days, and it was declared, that a delay beyond that time 
would be ronfidcred as a negative. 

To this memorial, Portugal ', on the acth of the fame month, 
within the precife term of four days, anfwered, that fhe was 
greatly affedfed to the flames of war kindled between Spain 
and Great Britain, powers with whom (lie is allied by blood 
and friendfhip, and wifhes that her neutrality might be able 
to bring about a treaty of peace; but that there are unfur- 
mountable difficulties which mutt prevent her from coming 


Sp 


ift, Portugal is, and has long been, allied to England , by 
folemn and public treaties, which bem? merelv defenfive. 


being merely defenfive. 


muft be innocent and not having received any offence from 
England , fhe cannot enter into an offenfive league againft her, 
without breach of public faith. And, 

zdly, His Portuguefe majefty would adh moft injurioufiy by 
his fubjedts, if he fhoukl bring upon them the calamities of 
an offenfive war, which they are not in a condition to fup- 
port, after the misfortunes that have already befallen them, by 
the long ficknefs of the late king, by the earthquake of 1755, 
and the confpiracy of 1758. 

His Portuguefe majefty therefore declares, that a perfedf 
neutrality is a neceflary principle of his fyftem; and that, 
having caufed his troops to be ready for the defence of his 
pods and maritime places, and made all proper difpofitions 
® tk common advantage of all the powers at war, without 

(jtuindfion, Spain may be afT’ured, that nothing fhali be 

done in any of fuch ports or places, contrary to her in- 
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We have inferted the foregoing extracts from the Portutuefr 
Rate papers at that time, as evidences of the crying injuftice 
impofed by the courts of Madrid, and Verfailles upon that of 
Lijbon ; and indeed, they were fo glaring, that many thought 
that the Portuguese court was not previoufly unacquainted 
with their demands. Whateyer may be in this, it is certain 
that neither the French nor the Spaniards abated in their 
terms, and mutual declarations of war accordingly were if. 

fued, the event pf which we have already given in the hiftorv 
of Spain . > 




SECTION I. 

T HE high antiquities of this country are wrapped in Antient ' 
fi&ion, and it is furprizing that Saxo Grammaticus , ft ate G f 
Meurfius, Pont anus, and other elegant writers, have taken fo Denmark* 
much pains to tranfmit them to pofterity. Their fi£tions, 
however, fpeak thetnfelves, and, in this age, can impofe upon 
no reader, who has the fmalleft tin&ure of learning. Not- 
withftanding this, it is certain, that the Danes had a form of 
government as early as any nation in Europe, and their an- 
ceftors had many fignificant emblems of Celtic extraction in 
their government. Their kings were elective, and their hif- 
tory partakes of the revolutions and events, that are common! 
in the hiftories of other nations during the fame periods. The 
Danijh hiftorians, like thofe of Scotland, Sweden, Norway , 
and other northern countries, are lavilh in bellowing titles 
and dignities on their kings and great men, in ae-ras of barba- 
rilin, when no fuch diftinCtions exifted. According to the 
heft authorities, all preference was obtained by courage and 
bodily ftrength. Thus the word king fignifted no more than 
the ableft warrior; the treasurer might have been fhe pay- 
rafter of the army out of the enemy’s fpoils, and menial^of- 
nces very poffibly fubfifted about the chief leader, after the 
war was over; nor do we perceive any harm that accrues ter 
niftory, by adapting modern titles to thofe offices, however 
fudely they might have been exercifed* 
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We are at a lofs whom to fix upon as the firft legiflator of 
Denmark , and v/e muff give up as uncertain thehiftcry of that 
country preceding the year 846. We fay uncertain, bccaufe 
undoubtedly a great deal of true hiftory mingled with that 
which was traditionary and fabulous. 

Eric the Iff, who we are told by the old DaniJJ} hiftorians, 
was the fifty-ninth king of Denmark , was a Chrijiian , though 
i jn ufurper, and was. converted by Anfgarius , bifhop of Bre¬ 
men. Being killed in battle, the true heir, whofe name was 
Eric like wife, fucceeded to the throne, and was likewile con¬ 
verted to Chriflianity by Anfgarius. He was fucceeded by Ca- 
mite , furnamed the Little, who was a minor, and whole 
throne was for a long time ufurped by the king of Sivedsn. 
This Canute was indifferent as to all religions, and the moil 
memorable part of his hifiory is, that under him, Denmark was 
fo overftocked with people, that vaff: numbers were obliged to 
emigrate, and to fettle in Courland or Germany. It is more 
than probable, that it was owing to the like emigrations that 
great part of the coafts of Scotland , Ireland and England , were 
at this time peopled by the Danes ; and if we are to believe 
their hiftorians, they had conquered England long before this 
time, and the introduction of the Chrijiian religion there was 
owing to Frotho the Vlth, fon to this Canute the little. Not¬ 
withstanding the improbability of this fad:, it fcarcely can 
be doubted that England received its name from a province 
of Denmark , and that the people of Denmark in general, 
were originally called Saxons ; but upon their multiplying and 
emigrating, they found it convenient to diftinguifh themfelves 
by provincial appellations. The laws of the Danes and Saxons 
were fundamentally the fame, and were of the feudal kind. 
In their rude Rate they fubfifted in England till the time of 
the conqueft, when the duke of Normandy introduced them 
into England , where they were modified according to that 
fyftem of government which he ereCted. Under the Guij- 
cards , who were Normans , and confequently Danes or Saxons > 
the fame laws were refined, and digefted into a noble code of 
jurifprudencc, the remains of which are ftill difcernable in 
Naples and Sicily , which they conquered and governed under 
the title of kings, in the proper fenfe of the word. 

Gormo, furnamed the Angle , or Englijhman , fucceeded to the 
crown of Denmark, but being of an indolent difpofition, the 
Englijh under him threw off the Danijh yoke. It is, how¬ 
ever, a little unaccountable, how thofe Danijh kings of Eng¬ 
land could prefer Denmark to that country. Gormo was fuc¬ 
ceeded by Harold V. as he was by Gormo the Hid, whofe Ions, 
according to the Danijh hiftorians, conquered Ireland. 

The DaniJJ) hiftory now clears up, in proportion as it is 
connected with the German. This Gormo was a pagan, and 


an enemy to the Chriflians , but great part of his country 
. was invaded, and reduced by the emperor of Germany , riemy 
the Fowler, who obliged him to give liberty of confcience to 
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}v Chriftiw* in his dominions. Gormo the ilid was fucceed- Vol.VHI 
gj by Harold the Vlth, who difputed the crown of England p. ^go. 
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While he was intent upon reftoring his brother-in- 


Skjwtiky 
y off j cr# 

] att , w ]jq had been driven from the throne of Sweden , Den~ 
iiuv'k was invaded by the emperor Otbo ; but: Harold found 
means to purchafe bis peace, by bcconiing Cbljlian, and Otbo 
fkioo fponfor for him at the font. His conveifion did not pre¬ 
vent iiis being engaged in many other quarrels with the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, and at laft his own fon, Swen, rebelled 
acninft him, and ufurped his throne; and Harold , after re¬ 
ceiving repeated defeats, was obliged to take refuge with his 
countrymen in Normandy. They enabled him to make an¬ 
other ftruggle for his crown; but after fighting a bloody, 
though indecifive battle, he was killed by the hands of a com¬ 
mon foldier. There is great reafen to believe, from the hif- 
tory of Denmark at, this period, that the difpofition of its in¬ 
habitants inclined ftrongly to paganifm, and that the profeflion 
dChrijlianky by its kings, was merely political, in order to 
keep well with the German princes, and the dependents of 
Charles the Great. 

This appeared eminently in the conduct of Siven ; for Ling 
though the emperor Otbo had flood godfather for him, no fooner Swe» abo 
did he come into peaceable pofieilion of the throne, than he bfht*s 
abolithed Chriftianity. Being taken prifoner by the Vandals, Cbrifti - 
the Danifo ladies pledged their jewels for his ranfom, but he anity. 
was afterwards driven out of Denmark by Eric, king of Sweden, 
who was fupported by the emperor, and Szven wandered from 
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court to court, a defpifed fugitive, till he was hoipitably re¬ 
ceived in the kingdom of Scotland (which we ftrongly fufpedl 
to have been that of Ireland.) That king aflifted him in re¬ 
mounting his throne, and Sivcden reftored the Chrijiian reli¬ 
gion in his dominions. He was oppofed by Olaus , king of 
Norway, who was defeated by fea ; and his crown devolving 
upon $«/?«, he introduced the Chrijiian religion into that coun¬ 
try likewife. After this, Szven (who, by the Englijb and 
Scotch hiftorians, ’ is called Svccno) invaded England , which 
was then governed by the Saxon prime Etbelred , and there he 
died. He was fucceeded by his fon Harold , who v/as depofed 
for his vices, and his place was filled by his brother Canute , 

with whom we fliall begin a regular feries of the Danijlo 
kings. 

This prince obtained the epithet of the Great, by the civil Canute the 
and military talents he difplayed. Lefs attached to prepofief- Great, 
fions than his predeccflors had been, he made the conqueft of 
England (where he had already many friends) his great ob- 
jeft. Having defeated the Englijb fleet, which oppofed him, 
hswas obliged to return to Denonark , which had been invaded 
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by 
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by the Norwegians and Swedes, with whom he maintained a Ion? 
war, in which Canute was fuccefsful. Having involved the 
Norwegians in a civil war, he returned to England, where he 
mounted the throne, and reigned with greater luftre than any 
prince in Europe , being then king of Denmark, Sweden , Eor- 
.way , and England. His fame was fo great, that Conrade, the 
emperor of Germany, fued to him for his daughter in marriage 
Vol.VIII. for his {on Henry (for the Danijh hiftorians are miftakenin 
P* 4 ! 5 * faying that he married her himfelf) and the nuptials were ce¬ 
lebrated with vaft pomp. Canute, before his death, gave the 
crown of England to Harold, his eldeft fon; to his fecondfon 
Hardicanute , he bequeathed that of Denmark , including that 
of Sweden ; and to his youngeft, Swen , that of Norway. He 
was in every fenfe the greateft prince of his age, as well as 
the raoft polilhed and virtuous. He ftill, however, retained 
the vices of his country, particularly that of drinking. We 
are told, by the Danijh hiftorians, that while he was in Eng¬ 
land, he killed one of his foldiers in a lit of inebriation. No 
fooner was he fober, than he infilled upon being tried by his 
own laws for the crime. A jury being fummoned, he was 
found guilty, and he nine times paid the pecuniary price for 

murder, which himfelf had eftablilhed: one third, by his 
law, went to the crown, but Canute ordered it to be given to 
the clergy; one third to the foldiery; and one third to the 
nearell kinfman of the deceafed. 

Hardica - Hardicanute is not without reafon fuppofed to have been the 
nute. eldeft fon of Canute the Great. He is laid to have envied his 

brother Haro Id, king of England, and to have made preparations 
to dethrone him. W ith this view, he took the crown of Norm] 
from his brother Swen, and gave it to the family of Olaus , its for¬ 
mer king. Setting fail for Engla 7 id with a great fleet, he touched 
at Bruges, to pay a vifit to his mother Emma, where he was 
met by the embafladors of England, with an offer of their 
crown, his brother Harold being then dead. Hardicanute (fo 
called from his great ftrength) was renowned for his intempe¬ 
rance and tyranny'’; and in him ended the race of the Danijh 
kings in England. The opprelfions he cxercifed upon the 
EngHJl), over whom he reigned about two years, rendered the 
name of a Dane deteftable in that country. His death hap- 
!o^i. pened in 1041. 

Magnus, Magnus was king of Norzvay, and upon Hardicanute^ 

death, he laid claim, but at the head of great armaments, to 
the crown of Denmark, in virtue of a family compact between 
him and Hardicanute. The ftates of Denmark received him as 
their king; but his title was difputed by Swen, Canute the 
Great’s nephew, whom the court of England fpirited up> by 
way of diverlion to the Danes, to obtain the crown. Being 
deceived in his expectations, his army was beaten by Mag- 
nus ; he likewife loft his fleet, and was dfiven to feek fhelter 
in Sweden. During this war, "Jutland, a province of Den¬ 
mark, was overrun and plundered by the Vandals\\ but no 

fooner 
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fooner was Swen defeated, than Magnus fell upon them near 
Skfwich cut off fifteen thoufand of them, and made the reft 
prilbners. Magnus made a very moderate ufe of his vi&ory, 
for he treated his captives well, and endeared himfelf to his 
fubjefts, who gave him the epithet of the Good, and abjured 
Swen his competitor. The manner of his death is uncertain; 
fome fay it happened by a fall from his horfe, others fay he 
was drowned in a boat; but all agree that he was fincerely la¬ 
mented by his fubje&s. 

The memory of Canute the Great was fo dear to the Danes , Sweet III. 
that upon the death of Magnus , his competitor, Swen , mount¬ 
ed the throne without oppofition. It fhewed fome degree of 
magnanimity in the ftates of Denmark, to recognize a prince 
whom they had fo lately proferibed and abjured; but their 
country required ahead, being attacked by the Vandals on the 
one hand, and the Norvegians on the other. Harold was then 
king of Norway , and completely defeated Swen" s fleet, though 
lie fought with great intrepidity, in two different engagements. 

Harold, after this, laid Denmark wafte ; but his ambition led 
him to invade England, where being killed, Siuen remounted 
the throne of Denmark . A peace with Norway then followed, 
and Olatis, who fucceeded his father Harold in that throne, 
married Swen’s daughter. The tranquillity of Denmark be¬ 
ing thus re-eftablilhed, the two fons and the daughter of Ha¬ 
rold the lid, king of England , who had been killed by the 
duke of Normandy in the battle of Hajlings, took refuge in 
Denmark ; and Swen was perfuaded to claim the crown of 
England, in right of his uncle, Canute the Great. The pre¬ 
parations for his expedition were very great, and he no fooner 
appeared on the coaft of England , than a powerful body of 
the nobility and people took arms againft the conqueror. It 
is poffible that the Englijh , though they took arms, did not 
declare for the Danes , whom they hated, for it is certain that 
the armament returned without doing any thing, and that 
Am fufpe&ed his brother QJbern of having been corrupted by 
the Normans, for he banifhed him out of Denmark. While 
Swen was intent upon this unfortunate expedition, the Van- 
dais, out of hatred to Chrijiianity, again invaded Denmark , 
where they overran Holjlein, and deftroyed the churches. 

They had the infolence to ftrip Stven’s After naked, and fend 
her t° her brother. Swen , inftead of bravely refenting thofe 
barbarities, (pent his time at Rofchild, in the practice of reli¬ 
gious fuperftitions, having rendered himfelf no better than a 
flave to his priefts, whofe ambition was unbounded, and their 
lives fcandalous. His devotion for the clergy covered, in a 
barbarous age and country, the atrocioufnefs of his true cha- 

hu was that of luft and cruelty. He had rendered 
churches themlelves the feenes of his murders 3 and the male 

L r °8 en y he left behind him, coniifted of fifteen natural forts, 
ine Jaft a& of his life, was his exacting a promife from the 

nobility, that they would chufe his fons according to their 

feniority 
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Harold 


feniority to fucceed each other in the kingdom. He died in 
Jutland^ after giving great proofs of valour during his jjf c . 
time ; but he impoverifhed his people to enrich his clergy, 
Harold , furnamed the Simple, the eldeft of Svens nat un l 

^ ..I • i* . \ \ t * 


the Sim- fons, fucceeded according to the promile that had been made 
pie. to his father. He was faithfully ferved by his younger brother 

Canute , a prince of great abilities, and who had a ftrong p art y 

for his mounting the throne. He was contented, however 


to employ 


Vandals , while Hard} 


palled the reft of his life in ftupid indolence. The onlycir- 
cumftance for which his reign is remarkable, was his abolifli. 
ing the barbarous trials by ordeal, which England feemsto 
have borrowed from Denmark , for inftead of being obliged to 
fuffer the torture of fire and water, the accufed perlon, in cafe 
the proof was defective, might be cleared by his or her own 
oath. 

Canute Canute , furnamed the Pious, fucceeded his brother Banli, 

the Pious. anc [ was fo z - a lous a chriftian, that he propagated the gofpel 

in Livonia and Mujcovy , by fire and fword. He found it very 


Canute 


Danes 


corrupted during his brother’s indolent reign ; but at laft ef¬ 
fected it, by conforming himlelf and his court to the prn&ice 
of every religious and moral duty. He was the firft Dr.nifi 
prince who fettled the rank which prelates ought to hold in 
the Hate, and put them upon a footing with the greateft nobi¬ 
lity. He even rendered them independent on the royal power; 
a fatal error in government; and gave them a uefpotic autho¬ 
rity over the reft of the clergy. 



is bounty to men of learn 


ing was likewife aftonifhing; but he could not gratify thofe 
liberal inclinations, without impoverifhing the lay part of his 


fubjedts, which created f'o much difafFedtion, that his brother 
Olaus formed a confpiracy againft him. Canute was then 

invading England, to which he Hill 


making 
kept up 


againft him. 


O'aus , the 

Hungry. 


his fubjedts refufed to follow him, and his army delated 
him. By the valour of his brother ErtC) he took Olaus pri- 
foner; but he committed him to the cuftody of the earl of 
Flanders , whofe daughter Canute had married, to be treated 
with tendernefs and refpedt, but without being iuftered tore- 
turn to Denmark. Plis influence ftill remained, and the grant 
of the tenths which Canute had given the clergy, while he 
was continuing his preparations to invade England) exafperated 
his people into an open rebellion, fo that he was obliged to 
fly to the ifland of FuneU) where, he was bafely aflaflinated. 
This prince, notwithftanding all his virtues, feems to have 
fallen a victim to ’fuperftition, and to the afcendency which his 
clergy had over his fpirit. 


Hungry 


Such was the fordid barbarity of the 


times we treat of, that when Nicholas , the brother of Olfflh 
was fent with a prefent by the ftates of Denmark to the earl of 
Flanders , to claim Olaus for their king, the earl not things 
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the orefent fufficient for a ranfom, meanly accepted of Nicho- 
V.» s 'Generous offer, to wear his brother’s chains till the reft 

could be raifed. It was accordingly fent upon the arrival of 
Ql aus in Denmark. He applied himfelf to remove the appre- 
hcniions of his fubje£ts, who had oppofed him during his 
brother’s life-time, and to make feveral popular eftablifhments ; 
but in the midft of his public cares, a plague and a famine 
(from which we fuppofe he got the name of the Hungry) car¬ 
ried off half his fubje&s, and at laft, himfelf. It is laid the 
fcarcity was fo great, that bread was wanting even for fup- 
plying the royal table. 

Eric the Illd, eldeft furviving brother of Olaus , was living g r ; c 
in a kind of volunfary banifhment in Sweden, to avoid his farnamed 
brother’s refentment, when the throne fell vacant, and he was the Good, 
invited by the ftates to fill it. The late times of diftrefs had 
covered the fea with pirates, who roved about for plunder and 
fubfiftence, and had eredfed a kind of republic in the ifland cf 
llimn One of the firft cares of Eric , was to extirpate them, 
and after demolifhing their capital, he drove them entirely out 
of Denmark. After this, he chaftized the Vandals, who had 
invaded his dominions, and procured from the court of Ro?ne y 
the inrollment of his brother Canute, as a faint in the calendar. 
Notwithftanding this complaifance of the pope, Eric , in a 
difpute he had with a bifhop of Bremen, was obliged to repair, 
in a penitential habit, to Rome, where he fubmitted to the 
deepeft mortifications. Eric having feftored his kingdom to 
tranquillity, found himfelf a great and a powerful prince, and 
fo well was he beloved by his fubjects, that they dignified him 
with the epithet of the Good. The harp was then the de¬ 
light of the northern nations ; it was a pafTport to courts, and 
even to an enemy’s camp, where the artift was always fure of 
an honourable and fafe reception. The Danijh hiflories in¬ 
form us, that one of thofe muficians had fuch a command over 
thepaffions of Eric, that he threw him into an extafy, during 
which, he killed four of his attendants. iMothing could quiet 
the confcience of the king, notwithftanding the moft affec¬ 
tionate remonftrances of his fubje&s, but his making a pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land, to expiate his crime. He was 
attended in his voyage by his wife, the faithful Bathilda, and 
died at Cyprus, about the year nor. Though the Danijh hif- i rot* 
torians have celebrated him as pofl'effed of all the virtues and 
great qualities that can adorn a king and a man, yet, from his 

conduct, he appears .to have been ftrongly tinged with the fa- 
naticifm of the times. 


Nicholas was called from his prifon in Flanders, to mount Nicholas « 
tne throne of Denmark, in confequence of the promife made 
to his father, though Eric had left his fon, Harold, regent of 

lllS All'll I >1 r\r\ O A/V U/l Ui 


minions. Nicholas proved to be but a weak prince 


Having difobliged Henry , prince of the Vandals, who was his 
nephew; the latter took arms, and invaded the duchy of Slej- 
W!c ^ Nicholas was betrayed by his general Eiive, and defeated 

by 
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by Henri, who befieged the city of Slefwiik itfelf. Canute. 0# 
of the tons of the late king Erie , ftept in to the affiftance 0 
Nicholas , and being appointed governor of that duchv, h. 

1 r y . _ . • ^_ l.-* J 1 , 


Henry 


was 


defeated by Canute, Henry , upor 

this, fued for peace, which Canute not only generoufly grantee 
him, but put his perfon into Henry's power, and thofe two 
princes ever after lived in an inviolable friendfliip. Canute 
after this, was made duke of Mecklenburgh — 1 - - 5 


Vandals, Nicholas 


Magnus 


Swedes chofe 


Uratijlaus , king of Sclavonia , in which he was affifted by his 
father, Nicholas , and the king of Poland, whofe daughter he 
had married. Uratijlaus was defeated, and treacherously made 
a captive by Nicholas , till he was delivered by the interpofition 
of the kirn? of the Vandals, This raifed a great fa&ion aeainft 


rage in 
Dcnmct > 


Danijh court, and Nicholas 


Vandals 


Slefwick and Hoi ft* 


of Nicholas 


’ — --- ""*6 

Canute perceived 


of Denmark 


in 


formed Canute , that his own fons were in a confpiracy with 
Nicholas , againft him. Canute , by his valour and eloquence, 
would, however, have triumphed over all his enemies, had he 
not been bafely betrayed by the pretended friendfliip of Mag- 
pus , who drew him into an ambufh, where he was killed, 
with all the circumftances of horror and barbarity, and left 


of 


and country. 

The brave 
and (he was 1 


Danes 


Ma 


to the rage of the people. The brothers of the late Canute , 


Harold 


Mag 


from the eye of the public and at laft, Eric, who was chofen 
general of the infurgents, forced the king to confent, that 
Magnus fhould go into perpetual banifhment. He was, how¬ 
ever, foon recalled by his father, and the infurgents^ again took 
arms. A negotiation was brought about by the intercemon 
of the bifhop of Ripen ; but the armiftice was treacheroully 

broken by Nicholas and his fon, and great part of Eric's army 

was put to the fword. This fhameful breach of faith, en- 

creafed the popular deteftation, and Eric was at laft perfuade 

The emperor. Lot hair, interpoieo 


The em> to accept of the crown. 


if Denmark 


thair in- which he invaded, as he alledged, in _favour of Eric. 
Wpofes, withflanding this, he made a peace with Nicholas ; bi 

bis retiring from Denmark. Magnus cut oft the rear 


Not 


army 
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Uric* upon this, entered into an alliance with the 
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SnJof Norway', and gave his nephew, Canutes fon, in mar- 
iate to that prince’s daughter. The war was then renewed 
with greater vigour than ever; but Eric lay under the difad- 
vantage of being the younger brother of Harold , whofe friends 
formed a party againft him. Much bloodfhed followed, and 
feveral indecifive battles were fought j but Harold declared for 
Nicholas, againft his brother. 

A revolution, at this time, happened in Sweden, where the Death of 
people chofe a nobleman, one Licerco , for their king ; and he is Nicholas 
hid to have begun his government, by debauching Uvilda , the 

who had fent her to Sweden for 


wife of Nicholas, 


fafety. 


11 35 


Notwithftanding this, Nicholas totally defeated Eric, who took 
refuge in Norway, from whence he efcaped from the treachery 
of that king, who was married to his neice, and who wanted 
to deliver him up to Nicholas. Eric arriving in Langland from 
Norway, again raifed a fmall army, which put him in poflef- 
fion of Schonen. Nicholas marched againft him, with an army 
far fuperior to his; but he and his fon were fo much detefted, 
that he was abandoned by great part of his troops, and his 
fon Magnus was killed in a battle which he loft to Eric. 

Nicholas, upon this, declared Eric’s brother Harold, his fuc- 
ceflor; but venturing to pay a vifit to Slejwick, where the 
memory of Canute was adored, the people role upon him, and 
put him to death in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and 
about the year 1135. He was the fifth and laft fon of Siven, 
who reigned in Denmark, by an unprecedented feries of fra¬ 
ternal fucceffion. 

Eric was in Jutland, when he heard of the death of Nicho- Eric IV. 
las j and that his brother Harold had been nominated his fuc- 
ceffor. The two Tons of Harold were then ferving in Erics 
army, which was greatly fuperior to that of Harold. Though 
faithful to Eric, they kept up a private correfpondence with 
their father, who, by their advice, efcaped to Norway ; for 
which, Eric moft barbaroufly put them to death. The king 
of Norway had been long the declared enemy of Eric, and had 
repudiated his daughter. By his afliftance, Harold invaded 
Zealand, where he was proclaimed king, and Eric inhumanly 
ordered five more of his fons to be put to death ; but the fixth 
and youngeft, took refuge in Sweden . Harold was favoured 
by the revolt of the people of Rugen, not only from Eric, but 
from Chriftianity itfelf, and by an irruption of the Vandals. 

In the mean while, it is certain, that Harold died, fome fay by 
affaffination; but we are ftrangers to the particulars. 


Eric being thus delivered from a powerful rival, fomented a Civil wars 
rebellion againft Magnus, king of Norway, whofe dominions renewed. 


were invaded by the 
royal blood. 



rijh, in favour of Harold, a prince of the 


Harold, being defeated, took refuge in Denmark , 
while Eric was employed in fupprefling the piracy of the Ru- 
iMers, and reducing them to their duty. Having done this 
wieftually, he invaded Norway , and defeated Magnus, whom 

he 
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Eric, the 
Lamb. 


lity 


great independent armies, 


' C.- J A J 

{hut him up in a cloiffer, and placed Harold 
The reader is here to obferve, that at this ti 
in Denmark , and all over the north, were tl 
commanders, and often headed 
The archbifhopric of Lundcn bein 
clinable to give it to Rico, bifhop of Slefwick ; but Efchil, billion 
of Rofchild , oppofed both the king and the bifhop, ar.d at firft 
drove them to Jutland. Eric , however, foon railed an army 
with which he defeated and took prifoner the haughty prelate! 
Perhaps the reader needs not to be informed, that a bilbopin 
thofe days could be guilty of no capital crime againft the Hate 

n /* 7 i . ) 


make 


abolifh the diforder 
tumultuous times 


punifhment Eric could inflict upon EJchil 

The public tranquillity being partly 

and to 


reftored, Eiic applied himfelf to regulate his finances, 

afiniifh thp Hithrders fhar h:>d Kpph intrnHurffl rlnrinfr 


^rs that had been introduced during the late 

; but while he was intent upon thofe objects, 


Danijh hi ft or 
count, he w; 

Waldcmar. 


“Jutland. Though the 


offhocki 


Vandals , by Inge- 

hurga , was chofen to fill the throne of Damiark , though an 
infant 3 but his mother wifely and affectionately refuted to 
confent to his elevation, unlefs a regent was appointed, who 
fhould even aCt with the royal titles and authority during her 
ton’s minority; an A Eric, furnamed the Lamb, was accord¬ 
ingly nominated to that dignity. He was. by his mother, 
grand foil to the late king, and obtained the epithet of the Lamb, 

pacific difpoiition. 



by 


f * 


than O r aus , the foil of Harold , who, as we have fecn, had 

efcaped the fate of 3iis brothers, appeared in Denmark^ and 

claimed his father’s effate. His requeft not being complied 

with, (it having been forfeited to the public on account cfhis 

father’s rebellion) he had rccourfe to treasonable practices, and 

• 1 # . | « 

at laff broke out into arms, and afFumcd the tide or rang. 
He wrs vigoroufly oppefed by EJchil, to whom Eric gave the 
command of his army ; but the prelate was completely defeated 
in two battles. The fecurity into which this fucccfs threw 
Glaus , relaxed his difeipline; and being furprized by Em 


1 
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his army was cut off: upon which, Glaus once more eicapea 
into Szvedcn , and Eric took pofTefion of Lundcn . This was 
far from putting an end to the troubles of Denmark. Cia:a 
raifed a new army, and renewed his invaficn, and loir no 
fewer than twelve bloody battles with Eric ; but in the thir¬ 
teenth, he was not only defeated, but killed. 


Though 


a 


6 five and fuccefsful in the field, y c j 
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no fooner was his danger removed, than he indulged his 
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/ton for a young lady, which drew him into a flhameful indo¬ 
lence, and expofed him to the moft fcandalous infults of the 
y gn / a ls, who defeated his fleet. Being feizcd with a fever, 
and finding his end approach, he ordered himfelf, according 
to the fuperftitious cuflom of that time, to be cloathed in the 
habit of .1 monk, and in that he expired. 

Great confufion in Denmark followed upon the death of Ufurpati- 
£ r j Cf the Lamb- The Zealanders chafe Swen, the natural fon ,n of che 
of Eric i V • for their king; as the 'Jutlanders did Canute, th e'ler.in 
grand fin of Nicholas , and fon of Magnus, for theirs. It is a emperor, 
little difficult to conceive the nature of IVaUemar?, future fo- 
vereignty, (for he was ftill a minor) as both thofe princes 
acted with regal, independent, powers. A civil war between 
the two competitors naturally bmke out, in which an hbhhop 
Efcbil took part with Canute, but was defeated, and 
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taken prifoner, was lufpersded in a cage from t 
own metiopolitic.il fteeple ; but he was delivc 
ikmelul confinement by the pope’s in: rccfllon. After along 
difipute, a bloody ba.t’e was fought between Siven anti Canute , 
in which the latter was defeated, and fled to Jutland . A kind 

was cftec’.ed by the pope, 
againft the infidel Vandals , 
Upon their return to Den- 


war broke out again 


and Canute was again 


of a reconciliation between them 
and they made a joint expedition 
in which they were unfuccefsful. 
mark, the civil 

defeated. Young TValaemar was now of age, and from the 
averfion he had to the fon of his fa hr-r’s murderer, he declared 
himfelf for Swcn, who gave him pollellion of his patrimonial 
eftate in Slefivick. JValclernar then put himfelf at the head of 
an army, defeated Canute, and drove him out of Jutland into 
Sweden. Swen then turned his arms againft the Vandals, and 
the Runners, but with no great fuccefs ; and Canute being 
befriended by the archbifhop of Bremen, and the Jutlanders, 
fhutup Swen and Waldcmar in TViburg. They were delivered 
by their own valour from their danger, and Canute , with a 
few of his attendants who efcaped the fword, fled into Saxony. 

After this, Siven defeated the Vandals and the pirates, who had 
committed vaft abufes on the coaft of Denmark, and Canute 
renewing his invafion, was again driven out of that country. 

Canute being then deftitute of all refources, applied to the Vol. VIII, 
German emperor, Frederic Barbarcjfa, who fummoned Siven to p. 440. 
appear before him, to anfwer for his having deprived Canute , 
the lawful heir, of his right to the crown. Swen obeyed the 
fummons, which fome hiftorians call an invitation to a con¬ 
ference, and Frederic, without any ceremony, informed him 
that he would oblige Canute to accept of Zealand as an equiva¬ 
lent for his claim, provided he would hold the reft of the 
kingdom as a fief of the empire. The affair was brought, 
and debated, before the diet of the empire; but Frederic ar~ 
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Swen, who was in Frederic's power, feemed to acquiefce Iij 
his award; but he no fooner returned to Denmark, than he 
difclaimed it, and married into the houfe of Saxony, which 
was the great rival of the imperial power. The Danijl) hjf. 
torians date the degeneracy of their national manners from 
this match, the Saxons being then a corrupted voluptuous 
people, compared to the Danes. The emperor was too much 
embroiled in Italy , to enforce his award in Denmark , and 
Swen found leifure to invade Svjeden, on account of a brutal 
rape, which had been committed by that king upon a dutchefs 
of Ha Hand. After making a great progrefs in Finland, the 
inclemency of the weather forced him to return with his army 
to Denmark, where he very narrowly efcapea being killed in 
an infurreclion of the peafantry, on whom he afterwards fe- 
verely revenged himfelf; for he even put to death Tech,i 
nobleman, by whofe loyalty he had been delivered from his 
danger. Swen then gave a loofe to his natural ferocity and 
unfteadinefs, upon which IValdemar took parr with Canute, 
who ftill kept up his claim. We are here again at alofsto 
account for Waldemar's fituation, for we cannot perceive, at 
this very time, that he exercifed any fovereign a£t of govern¬ 
ment. He was even treated with feverity by Swen, in a con¬ 
ference they had together, and if Swen’s foldiers would have 
obeyed him, he mutt have been carried off prifoner. There 
are, however, reafons for believing that Waldemar now averted 
his right, at leaft, to a part of the kingdom, and a partition of 
it was made between him and the other two claimants, by 
which Slefujick and 'Jutland fell to his fhare. That belonging 
to Swen being expofed to the depredations and invafions; of the 
Vandals, he called in his ally, the duke of Saxony, tohisaffif- 
tance; but he received none, though we are told that he ad¬ 
vanced him fifteen hundred pounds of pure gold. After this, 
the perfon and authority of Swen fell into contempt. He en¬ 
deavoured to become matter of Waldemar' s perfon by treachery; 
but that prince efcaping, took upon himfelf the royal title 
and badges ; and Svjen finding his authority gone, retired into 
Saxony, where he follicited duke Henry for his affiftance, tobe 
reftored to his throne. Henry accordingly raifed an army, 
and Swen was joined by many of the difeontented Danifo lords. 
Swen , by means of the Saxons, getting pofleffion of Slejim, 
diftributed among his auxiliaries the riches of the foreign 
merchants, which he found in that harbour, a lofs which that 

city never recovered. _ p .. 

A revolution in Sweden having called Canute thither, Warn- 
mar was left to artt againft the Saxons, whom he foon drove 

out of Denmark. Swen, however, went on board a Saxon and 
Vandal fleet, and once more landed in Denmark , whereagreal 

party declared in his favour. When their difpute was upoi 
the point of being decided by the fvvord, the three competitor 

agreed to a new partition of territory, by which Swen was t< 
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have the fovereignty of Scbonen , Holland and Picking ; Walde- 
mr of Jutland ; and Canute of Zealand , Funen , and its iflands. 

Thus in reality, Denmark was partitioned out into three in¬ 
dependent kingdoms. 

The tranquillity which this divifion produced, was but fhort * 
lived. Siven ftimulated by his wife, who reproached him for 
jiis pufillanimity, murdered Canute, and Waldemar muft have 
undergone the fame fate, had he not killed two alfaffins with 
his own hands, and made his efcape to Jutland\ where he im¬ 
mediately fummoned the ftaties to Wiburg. To them he 
fliewed a wound he had received in the thigh, by defending 
himfelf from the capital affaflin j and all Denmark , in an in¬ 
fant, was again in arms. A cruel war was renewed for almofl 
a whole twelvemonth; but it ended in the death and total de¬ 
feat of Swen , who was killed, and left behind him a moft in¬ 
famous char after, in the year 1157. 

Waldemar was now foie king of Denmark , and began his 11 
reign by checking the invafions of the Vandals. The inhabi- Waldemar 
tants of Rofchild rebelling, Waldemar took pofieffion of their the Id. 
city, and feverely fined the burghers. The depredations of 
the Vandals ft ill continued; but Waldemar found himfelf too 
weak by fea, to fupprefs them. At laft, he was joined by 
Pribijlaus , the prince of the chriftian Vandals , and then the 
barbarians were defeated, and implored peace. Waldemar 
granted them a truce, which was foon at an end, and the war 
was renewed ; but Waldemar called in the duke of Saxony to 
his affiftance. The Saxons fought the Vandals , defeated them, 
and killed their brave king, whofe head they fent as a trophy 
to Waldemar. His fon Pribijlaus , had declared himfelf a chrif¬ 
tian, and refided with Waldemar ; but he was a difgrace to the 
religion he profeffed, by aftefting to thank Heaven for his fa¬ 
ther’s death, though he met it fighting nobly for his country. 

We are not to be furprized that the barbarians were averfe to 
chriftianity, which they thought infpired its profellbrs with 
fuch unnatural fentiments. The fuccefs of the Vandals by fea, Obftinacy 
was equally unfavourable to their arms, and they were once of archbi- 
more forced to-fue for peace, which they obtained the morefhopT/- 
readily, as Denmark was again in danger of being involved in a 
civil war, on the following occafion. During a difpute about 
the papacy, archbifhop EJcbil refufed to acknowledge the va¬ 
lidity of pope ViSlors nomination to the fee of Slefwick , though 
it was backed by the regal authority. Efchil had been pi¬ 
qued by the king having feized fome money, that bad been 
lent him from France , and being more of a temporal prince 
than a fpiritual paftor, he threatened hoftilities againft Walds - 

W r n ^ l 16 ^id not reftore him the money. Abfalon , bifhop 
of Rofchild^ was then the king’s prelate, favourite and general, 
and laid before him the conlequences of fuch infolence, but 
without any exaggeration ; and the king raifing an army, after 
a lharp.difpute, deprived Efchil of all his ftrong holds, beat 
his armies, and obliged him to renounce ail the grants made 
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him, or his predecefiors, by former kings, in prejudice of 
e crowm This did not, however, prevent Efcbil from con* 
luing his intrigues againft Waldemar ’s perfon, and dignity. 
About the year 1162, a nobleman, called Erling, feized 
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were beaten into the profeffion of chriftianity, and obliged to 
abjure paganifm. The year 116^, was diftinguifhed by Walds- 
mar’s founding Dantzick, which has fince made fo eminent a 
figure in the commercial world; and about the fame time, the 
hates of Denmark, in grateful return to Waldemar’s royal cares, 
voluntarily recognized his {on. Canute, though no more than 
four years of age, as his aflociate and fuccellbr in the govern¬ 
ment. This was a great point gained for Waldemar , as the 
kingdom, at that time, was aftually elective, and the fucceffion 


difputed by Burifi 


gainft 


Waldemar 
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his aflociates, once more turned his arms againft the 
whom Abfalon would have entirely fubdued, had not a compi- 
racy broken out in Denmark , headed by Burijins . It is proba¬ 
ble, that the confpirators were diflatisfied with the late fettle- 
ment of the fucceffion 5 but Waldemar s meafures were fo vi¬ 
gorous and fuccefsful, that Burifius was taken prifoner and put 
to death ; but his brothers, Ormos and Erling , who were like- 
wife engaged in the confpiracy, efcaped to Norway. The in- 
conflancy of Henry the Lion, who again joined the Vandals 
againft Waldemar , prevented the latter from chaftizingEr%, 
and obliged him to aft upon the defenfive againft a powerful 
alliance. Partly by policy, and partly by arms, Waldemar 
broke the connefticns between Henry and the Vandals, zrn 
the Saxon was forced once more to fue for peace, which IVal- 
demar granted. Both of them then turned their arms agamit 
the Vandals , and there is reafon to believe that they carried on 
the caufe of chriftianity with the moft unchriftian cruelties; 
but money foon purchafed a new peace to the infidels- WaU 
demar was not fo fuccefsful againft Erling , but he fubdued the 
nland of Ruacn , though his lenity to its prince loft him the 

friendfliip of Bogcjlaus of Pomerania. 

About the year 1169, Waldemar conquered the Cour landers, 
- and received Erling again into favour, upon condition that m 

cafe of Erling and his foil’s death, without ifliie, Wt(daemon 
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Norway, and that Erling fhould in the mean time acknowledge Waldemar 
himfelf t0 a va ^ to ^dnmarL The great power of Wed- defeated. 
ietnar, at laft, formed a confederacy againft him, in which the 
dukesV Pomerania and Saxony were parties. They called up¬ 
on the Danes to their afliftance, but the valour and prudence of 

Mfalon, with the firmnefs of Waldemar , who protected his 
prelate againft his domeftic as well as foreigh enemies, defeat¬ 
ed all their attempts, and the confederates were obliged again 
to take the law from Waldemar , who actually took Stetin m 
Pomerania. It was, about this time, that Copenhagen was 
founded by bifhop Abfalon. The reft of Waldemar' s reign 
feems to have been full of confufion and tumult. He was per¬ 
petually making either war or peace with the Saxons and Van- 
dais, difeovering and punifhing confpiracies againft his perfon, 
and at laft, he forced the turbulent Efchil to fly to France . 

His flight did not put an end to the confpiracies againft Wal- 
demar's perfon, but they were difeovered and punifned, fome- 
times with the death of the authors. Waldemar , however, 
was obliged to renew his confederacy with the duke of Saxony , 
and they invaded the country of th z Vandals in conjunction. 

Though Saxo Grammaticus lived near this time, and wrote the 
hiftory of Denmark , yet we are at a lofs for many of the parti¬ 
culars of Waldemar's reign. From the face of the narratives 
which have come to our hands, the Vandals appear to have 
been either a ftrong maritime power, or to have been in alli¬ 
ance with thofe free-booters, called pirates, but were in reality 
the defeendents of the Normans , who, when they were power¬ 
ful enough to make eftablifhments, were confidered as lawful 
princes. It is certain, that the country of the Vandals , ferved 
as a repofltory for the wealth and plunder of thofe rovers, and 
that Waldemar reduced fome of their beft towns. About the 
year 1180, his fon Canute , and the warlike archbifhop Ab- ugo. 
falon , gave them feveral dreadful blows, and it appears that 
Waldemar , about the fame time, gave a raoft generous recep¬ 
tion into his dominions to Henry the Lion, of Saxony , who 
had been put to the ban of the empire, by Frederic BarbarcJJ'a. V0I.VTIL 
There is fomewhat myfterious in the conduct of Abfalon at this p. 44.7, 
period. The people of Schonen thought themfelves oppreffed, 451, 452. 
and they were countenanced and backed in their complaints, 
that all the places of profit and truft in their country, were 
given to foreigners. It was in vain for Abfalon to take their 
part at the council board, and an army was raifed, the com¬ 
mand of which was given, under the king, to Abfdton , who 
nobly reflgned his bifhopric in Schonen for one of inferior-va¬ 
lue, and, at laft, prevailed with the king to liften tp the com¬ 
plaints of his fubjeCb. His majefty’s compliance rendered 
them ftill more obftinate, for they infilled upon all the reve¬ 
nues of the church being divided among themfelves j upon 
which, Abfalon treated them as rebels, and after giving them 
two fevere defeats, forced them to fubmit. It v&S, about this 
tone, that Waldemar made an alliance with BhrbarcJJ'a againft P- 4 > 2 * 
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Henry the Lion, of Saxony. That affair was managed with 

great addrefs and firmnefs by Waldemar , who obtained from 
the emperor the inveftiture of the ducal Holftein , which, at the 
fame time, was annexed to his crown in perpetuity. Notwith- 
ftanding this, Waldemar leems, towards the latter end ofhj s 
reign, to have grown unpopular. This was, perhaps, owin» 
to the great acquifitions of power he had made, which gave 
umbrage to his fubjects, the Jutlanders efpecially. Even his 
troops refufed to obey either Abfalon , or his fon Canute. In 
fhort, the revolt was general, and the rebels were joined by 
the Vandals. ' Vexation threw Waldemar into a dangerous ill- 
ne fs, which finifhed his life under the hands of an empiric,, in 
11S2. when he was no more than forty-eight years of age, 

His death, and in the twenty-fifth year of his reign. The difficulties which 

Waldemar fur mo unted, {hew him to have been a great and 
an accomplifhcd prince. Though he was, in fa£b, a foreigner 
by birth, he rendered himfelf the rnoft abfolute monarch that 
had ever reigned in Denmark. He reduced the ifle of Rugen, 
forced its inhabitants to profefs chriflrianity, and annexed it to 
Iris crown. He rendered the duchy of Stetin a fief of Denmark, 
and, till the clofe of his reign, he may be faid to have been 
, fortunate and victorious. 

CanuteW. No fooner was Waldemar dead, and his fon Canute on the 

throne, than the malecontents threatened an utter extinftion 
of the government, and went fo far as to chufe one Harold , 
who was of the ancient blood royal, for their king. Abfalon, 
who had lb often Hemmed their fury, was obliged to retire to 
Zealand , and Harold had, for fome time, met with no oppofi- 
tion. His followers, however, confiHed chiefly of Jutlanders 
and Vandals , and all of them were the very dregs of the peo¬ 
ple, and could be called no other than a defpicable rabble. 
As foon as Canute raifed an army in the better affe&ed pro¬ 
vinces, Harold was defeated with vail: daughter, and forc¬ 
ed to fly to Sweden. It v/as owing to the prudence of Ab- 
fa bn , that the fine province of Schonen was not rendered a 
defart by Canute , who with difficulty was prevailed with to call 
an aflembiy of the Hates, where fome of the moft oppreffive 
Javvs were repealed, and others moderated. This infurre&ion 
being quafhed, the emperor Barlarojfa applied in a menacing 
manner to Canute, to let him know that he was a fubjeH of 
the empire, and that he expedited to receive his homage. Ca¬ 
nute, by Abfalon s advice, difdained the fummons, and Barba- 
roffa encouraged Boglflaiis , prince of the Vandals , to invade 
j Denmark . He was oppofed and defeated by Abfalon , alter he 
had entered Denmark with a fleet and army, which threatened 
an entire conquefl of the kingdom. Canute was then ns Jut¬ 
land, and Abfalon, without giving the Vandals time to breathe, 
took Wallin and feveral other towns. 

His rifle- The defeated invafion had been planned with fuch vigour 
■ence with an ^ art > that BarbaroJJa was daily expelling to fee Canute on 

his knees before his throne, when he received information that 
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He accordingly paid the crown of Denmark 


to fue for peace. _ . .. 

avail fum to defray the ex peaces of the war, and confented 
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to do homage to Canute for his principality 
advanced by Bogi/laus after fo many defeats, confirms the con¬ 
jecture we have already made, that the country of the Vandals 
was the rendezvous of the pirates, who, about this time, were 
the terror of all Europe. Canute having made this large acqui¬ 
sition, applied himfelf to regulate the affairs of his govern¬ 
ment, both in church and date ; but about the year 11S8, he 1188. 
received a frefti alarm from BarbaroJJa , demanding his prefence 
at the marriage of his fon, the duke of Suabia , with Canute's 
filler, which had been concluded upon in the late reign, and 
afum of money, which PValdemar had promifed as her portion. 

Canute difregarded the fummons, well knowing the power 
which lords paramount claimed over their valla!s, when maf¬ 
ters of their perfons ; upon which, BarbaroJJa fent home the 
princefs with a noble retinue, a virgin bride to her brother’s 
court. BarbaroJJa was at this time engaged in the crufade, Vol. VI] 
and in no condition to execute his menaces; fo that we are p. 41 -r. 
told that Canute ravaged his frontiers with impunity. Religion, 
however, would not fulfer him to continue his hoftiiities 
againft a prince, who had taken upon him the crofs; but 
about the year 1192, a war broke out between Canute and 

who had 


bifhop of Slefi 
been murdered by 6W, at 
pretenfions were very high. 


1192 


of child 


bifhop 


found little difficulty in forming a ftrong confederacy againlt deracy a 
him. The parties were Adolphus , earl of Holjlein ; Bernard , oainltkin 
duke of Saxony ; and the marquis of Brandenburgh , who were ^ 
to attack Denmark by land, while the king of Norway was to 
furnilh the bifhop with a fleet to adl by fea. Before the con- 
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prifoned, and the confederacy came to nothing. The fame of Vol. X. 
Canute-was now very great, and he married his filler Ingeburga p. 468. 
to Philip II. of France , about the year 1194 ; but, under vari- 1194. 
ous pretences, Ibe was divorced. It is faid, that in confe¬ 
rence of this marriage, Canute refigned to Philip all his 
Wy claims upon the crown of England. In 119 s, Canute ncy. 
addled his fubjedts in their feveral proportions of (hipping ; a 
practice that was common among the northern powers, and 
failed even in England . According to the Danifo hiflorians, 
the fleet, confiding 1 of Canute's immediate fubjedts, amounted 
to fix hundred and feventy fhips, befides thofe fitted out by 

the lords of his great fiefs. ” T 


We are, however, ignorant how 
ntany men every fhip carried. But fuppofing about thirty 

which is thought to be neared the truth, 

thou land teamen. Be 

that 
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that as it will, it certainly ftruck terror into the neighbouring 
{bates of PruJJia and Vandalia , who had renounced chriftianity, 
but refumed it upon the fight of this great armament. It j s 
likewife probable, that Canute had in view, at this time, the 
checking the marquis of Brandenburg,h, who at the head of the 
Teutonic knights, had conquered from thole Pagans feveral pro¬ 
vinces, which Canute looked upon to be ancient fiefs of his 
crown. We accordingly find him, in 119S, at war with that 
marquis, who defeated him both byYea and land, and took his 

1 • _i Jtofch*''! ru-ifonpr. Thp marnnic 


that, invaded Mecklenburgh, Pomerania , Vandalia , and oth, 
territories belonging to Canute s allies j but the latter headin 
his armies in pcrlon, forced him to make peace upon terms 
which the marquis thought dilhonmirable. Next year he was 
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tally defeated the duke, ftript him of his dominions, and drove 
him to Hamburgh , which Waldemar likewife took. Adolphus 
bein'* then obliged to fubmit to the terms preferibed by his con- 
queror, he preferved him from the rage of the inhabitants, 
who had fuftered by his depredations; but this peace was no 
fooner made than broken by Adolphus , for which he was fent 

prifoner to the fortrefs of Seburg. 

About the year 1201, Denmark loft two of its ornaments, 

the famous archbifhop Abfalon and Saxo Grammaticus. The 

former was one of the belt patriots as well as generals of his 

age, and was the patron of the latter, while he was writing 
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Next year, Canute was mafter of all ducal Holftein ; and his 
brother Waldemar, to whofe valour he owed his late acquifi- 
tions* was rewarded with great part of them* and likewile 
with the duchy of Sleftvick. Soon after, Canute died with the 
cbara&er of a difeerning prince in the choice of his mi miters 
and generals, who raifed his power even beyond that oi his 


father. 


Waldi mar 

II, 


Waldemar 
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His perfon and difpofitions ftrongly refembled thofe of his 
father, whom he excelled as a warrior, and equalled as a lcgw 
flator. He forced Aclolpfrvs of Holftein , to refign his claim to 
that duchy, and rhe pofieftion of Hamburgh and Lawenberg. 
He fet at liberty Waldemar , bifnop of Slefwick , wnom we have 

already mentioned, after an imprisonment of fourteen years. 
He a/lifted Swercher , king of Sweden, againfi his competitor 
Eric ; but his genera!, Peter , bifhop ofRofchild, was defeated 
by Eric, who put to the fword above fifteen thoufand Von. 
We are informed, that Waldemar had fome remorfe for the 
afliftance he afforded to Swercher , who was no better than an 
ufurper and a murderer, and fcon after he gave his filter m 

marriage to Brie , the tr ue king of Sweden. In the 
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WnUmar's firft queen being dead without iffue, he married 
rhe king of Bohemia's daughter, and he was employed in re- 
l.nn*his Paean neighbours, and fortifying his frontiers, till 
the vear 12' 1, when he built the city of Stra/fund, which foon 
became a flouri filing place. In the lame year, Waldemar s 
oueen died, after bringing into the world two princes ; and 
Ip rift e of Droningholm was built to her memory. Two 


1211. 


Waldemar 


the Pomeranians ; and he obtained from the emperor brederic II. 
theinveftiture of his German conquefts, which he at Jaft con¬ 
ned to hold as fiefs of the empire ; a condition which his 
father never could be brought to fubmit to. Waldemar thought 
they were too valuable to be hazarded for a ceremonious 
piinailio, and foon after took Stetin , and obliged the earl of 
khwerin to become his tributary. In 1214. difhutes broke 


1214, difputes broke 1214 


out afrefil between him and Waldemar , late bifiiop of Slefwick , 
who had violently thruft himfelf into the fee of Bremen. The 


War upon 


king entered the Elbe with a fleet, and took Stade , but loft the Elbe. 
Hamburgh, which was taken by the Germans , who were allies 


to the bilhop. In 


Waldemar recovered Hamburgh , and 


made a considerable progrefs in the Lower Saxony. In 1217, 
the ftates of Denmark agreed that his fon, prince Waldetnar , 
lliould be aflociated with him in the government, which he 


1216. 

1217. 


under the title of Waldemar III 


Next 


an 


Livonia, then belonging to his 


Wal- 


ietnar marched again ft them in per fon, and though, at firft, 
he and his troops were daunted at the numbers and dreadful 
appearance of the barbarians, yet being encouraged by his 
bilhops to give them battle, they were defeated with immenfe 
flaughter. 

We (hall not detain the reader by retailing the calculations Great 
which were made at this time, of the vaft revenues of Denmark , power of 
and its dependent provinces; becaufe befides their being incre- Denmark 
dible, we have no adequate idea of the coin, weights, meafures, at this 
and other matters that enter into the account. The eftimate of time. 


the troops which Waldemar kept on foot, is more probable. 

They are faid to amount to one hundred and fixty-nine thou- 
fand fighting men ; and his navy confifted of fourteen hundred 
Ihipsof allfizes. It was no wonder, if by the afliftance of 
this great force, which was exclufive of garrifons, Waldemar 
over-awed all his neighbours. Of thofe, one of the moft 
powerful was the count of Schwerin, whofe hiftory is very par¬ 
ticular. He is faid to have undertaken an expedition to the 
Holy Land, and before his departure, to have recommended 
the prote&ion of his wife to Waldemar, who violated his truft 
in a criminal manner. Some writers think that the count had 
no other motive than ambition for his conduct. It is certain, Waldemar 
that upon his return from his expedition, he paid a vifit to made pri- 
IValdemar , who was taking the diverfion of hunting in the ifl<e f° ,,er an d 
of liUith, and found means to carry him and his Ton off pri- r eleafecb 

C c 4 Toners 
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loners in a ftnall veiTel he had provided for that purpofe. 
Walclemar was Ihut up in the caftle of Schwerin^ but for how 
many years is uncertain ; fome fay eight. The regard his 
fubjedls had for his perfon, deterred them from employing 
violent means for his deliverance, left he had been put to 
death. They offered a large ranfom, but it was reje&ed. At 
laft they applied to the emperor and the pope. The former 
offered to interpofe, if Walclemar would hold the crown of 
Denmark as a fief of tffe empire, and refign all his German 
conquefts to the count of Scbiuerin , and the pope infilled upon 
his holding his crown from the holy fee. Walclemar , atfirft, 

rejedled all thofe conditions j but finding the ftates of his 
kingdom earneft upon his accepting them, and that his ene¬ 
mies were forming an alibciation to force him, he confented 
to a treaty. It continued ftill to meet with great difficulties 
through Walclemar s obftinacy; and in the mean time, he loft 
Holjlein , Hamburgh , and his country on the north-fide of the 
Elbe. Thofe lofles rendered him more pliable, and his fob 


iedts, by advancing large fubfidies to the princes of the empire, 
procured his liberty j but not till after he had fworn to make 
no attempts for recovering what he had loft, or to be revenged 

of the count of Schtverin. 

The Danijh hiftorians have fixed W. 
year 
Lubec. 


1226, about which time, he likewife loft the city of 

« • 1 1 • - 1 • r 1 • 11 


Walclcma r 


conditions that had been impofed upon him, and being ab- 
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great army, but was defeated by the con 
lifted of the dukes of Saxcnv and Hol/l 


Oldenbur. 


Mcckl 


B 


Holjh 

derates, who con- 
1 ; the counts of 
the archbilhop of 


At this diftance 


had recovered, their eftates by the late treaty, 
of time, it is difficult to decide upon the juftice of this quarrel 
on the part of Walclemar ; but there is fome reafon for believ¬ 
ing that he brought his misfortunes upon himfelf, byhisun- 


meafu ruble 
Walclemar had 


O 

a 


nd love of power. 


Dane 


to truft to but the affedtions of his faithful 

_ y _he was not deceived. He recruited his army 

and renewed his hoftilities with various fuccefs. In the year 
1228, the duke of Saxony took Lazvenburg , after a long fiege; 
and, by that time, Walclemar grew more tradlable, and for fome 
years lived in tranquillity. In 1131, his fon and aflociate 
Walclemar III. was killed by accident as he was hunting j but 
his place was fupplied by Eric , the fecond fon, who was next 
in fuccemon. His tvyo brothers were Abel an & Canute \ the 


former had th 


fj 


5 


and the latter, that of B/ekinr. Thofe feparate appointments 

_ y vrT- I 1 0 t t • !• *1 TV r _ 
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married the duke of Saxony’s daughter, as Abel did the duke of 
Hilflein’s. The fiege of Lubec, which he undertook in con- 
Snftion with Adolphus, duke of Holjiein , happened this year; 
hut the noble defence made by the Lubeckers , obliged him to 
raifeib with vaftlofs. This expedition encouraged the Muf- 
mUs to invade Denmark in Waldemar s abfence; but his fon 
Eric, in the Chronicle 9f Denmark , which he compofed, in¬ 
forms us, that upon his return he defeated them, and rean¬ 
nexed Livonia to his crown. The reft of Waldemar s reign 
wasfpent in fettling the feudal ccnftitutions of his country, 
which were highly favourable to the ftates and nobility, but 
reduced the common people to a condition little better than 
flavery. This great work being completed, Waldemar died, his death 
in'1241, with the character of his having.experienced each re- and cha- 
verfe of fortune, and of his having repaired, by his valour racier, 
and prudence, the Ioffes he had fuftained through accident 
and ambition. The money paid for his ranfom is laid to have 
amounted to forty-five thoufand marks of filver. 

Erie the Vth was twenty-five years of age at the time of his g r ; c t ] ie 
father’s death, but foon found himfelf engaged in quarrels ^ 
with his neareft relations. Refuting to fubmit to the terms trcu bi e . 
that had been extorted from his father, he invaded the domi- p ome 
nions of Adolphus , count of Livonia , by fome called count re jpn. 
Schswenberg , who was now retired to a monaftery. The 43 
duke of Slefwick took part with his father-in-law’s family, 
demoliflied Copenhagen , and plundered his brother’s coafts. 

For fome time the war raged with fury, till their mutual 
friends agreed that the government of Holjiein fhould be put in 
the hands of its natural princes, who were then in France. 

The tranquillity which this expedient effected, was but fhort 
lived, for Abel refufed to do homage to his brother for his 
duchy. This war being compromifed, a frefh one broke out 
between Eric and the Lubeckers , who were fo well fupported 
by the Holjiein and fome German princes, that he was obliged 
to grant them a peace. Befides Eric’s two brothers whom we 
have already named, he had a third, Chriflopher , who had 
been made duke of Faljlre , and thofe prepofterous partitions 
of territory made by Waldemar, proved of the worft confe- 
quence to his family ; for not only the duke of Slefwick, but 
the dukes of Bleking and Faljlre , refufed to hold their domi¬ 
nions of their elder brother. This produced a civil war, in 
which Eric was victorious; for he took the duke of Bleking 
piifoner, and forced the duke of Faljlre to fubmit. Tire duke 
of Slefwick was delivered by the Lubeckers , and the war was 
renewed with greater fury than ever about the year 1248. Af- 1248 
ret both parties had committed prodigious ravages, the king 
gave a total defeat to the duke of Slefwick , who was again 
reken prifoner, as was the duke of Faljlre ; but the latter re¬ 
covered his liberty, by confenting to do homage. After this, 

Henry Mcldorp , Eric’s general, reduced all Slefwick , -but its 
wke, by means of hi$ confederates, quiGkly recovered it, 

and 
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and foon after loft it again. After various events, the bifW 
of Lunden reconciled the brothers. The duke of Bleking con-, 
fented to do homage for all his eftate, and the duke of Slefwkk 
for Smtb Jutland , and mutual hoftages were given for the du 

execution of the treaty. 

An expedition againft the pagans, or infidels, was afurere- 
fource for the princes of thofe times when they wanted money. 
The public tranquillity being reftored, Eric, on pretence of 
propagating Cbrijlianity among the barbarians of the north 
obtained from his ftates a tax upon every plough in his domi¬ 
nions, called plock, or plog-penning, a word which hiftorians 
have added to this prince’s name. This impofition produced 
a revolt of the people of Scbonen , and it was with great dif¬ 
ficulty that Eric efcaped from their fury, but at lafl he beat 
them in a battle, forced them to pay the tax, and carried his 
victorious arms into Livonia. From thence he was recalled 
by ylbel and the princes of Holftein , who refufed to execute the 
late treaty, unlefs they were put in poffeflion of the town of 
Renjburg. The war once more broke out, and while Eric 
was endeavouring to prevail with his brother Abel to flop the 
farther effufion of blood, he was decoyed 011 board a Ihip, 
and murdered by Godmund , a profligate prelate, who had been 
banifhed out of Denmark . The misfortunes of this prince 
were owing to his father’s impolitic divifions of his eftates. In 
other refpe&s, he is highly commended for his virtues and 


abilities 

There is reafon for believing that this prince’s guilt in mur¬ 
dering his brother, was concealed from the public, for he was 
recognized king by the ftates of Denmark . At firft he pre¬ 
tended that Erics death was owing to the veflel beingoverfet 
by the crowds that were on board, but the king’s mangled 
body being found, deftroyed that pretence. Abel then al- 
ledged that Eric had been afiallinated by fome ruffians} and 
being mafter of great treafures, he diftributed them with fuch 
fuccefs, efpecialiy among the inferior clergy, that his crime 
was forgotten. It is faid, that upon opening his brothel’s 
will, and finding himfelf named as his fuccellor, in the molt 
affe&ionate terms, he was ftung with remorfe for what he had 
done. His punifhment was encreafed by the deteftation in 
which he was held among the neighbouring princes. The 
archbifhop of Cologne made his fon a prifoner in his way 
through his dominions to Denmark , and detained him captive 
four years; nor have we any great reafon to believe Abel 's re¬ 
morfe to have been fincere. He continued the oppreflive 
taxes, till his people, efpecialiy the Friejlanders and Ditjmar - 
Jiansy arofe in rebellion againft him, and he was killed in bat¬ 
tle in i2<j?. 

The ftates of Denmark were, at this time, very powerful, 
through the unpopularity of Abely whofe fon was flillapri- 
foner at Cologne y and they appointed his brother Cbrijlopbtrto 


fill up the throne 


Soon after his acceiEon, he fell at variance 

With 
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th Mddorp, who was in pofleffion of feveral towns, by way 

for the large arrears that were owing for his fer- 
at firft, was fuccefsful, but Chrijlopher re¬ 
cruiting his armies, drove him out of Denmark , and razed to 
the ground the cities in difpute. After this, Chrijlopher was 
engaged in various wars with the Holjleiners and the Norve- 
mns, who were affifted by the Lubeckers, the Brandenburgbers , 
Mildorp , and feveral of the German princes. He was at laft 

compelled to reftore the duchy of Slejivick to his nephews, 
about the year 12-4, but they were forced, on their part, to 
renounce all their right of fucceffion to the crown, which was 
fettled upon Chrijlopher and his family. This accommodation 
did not prevent Chrijlopher from being terribly embroiled with 
the biiiiop of Rofchild, who had thruft himfelf into the fee of 
Lmdsn , without his confent. That quarrel feems tc 


1254 


m:na 


to have ter- 

ted to the advantage of the bifhop, for we perceive that 


Chrijlopher, foon after, gave the inveftiture of Slefwick to his 
kinfman, bifliop Waldemar. About the year 1256, the dif- 1256, 
j aces between Chrijlopher and Erland , bifhop of Rojchild, were 
renewed- when Chrijlopher , in confequence of an order from 
Rem , attempted to take pofleffion of the chriftianized part of 
Fitndaiia. He defeated the infurgents, but durft not punifli 
Erhid , who acted in Schonen as an independent prince, and 
disputed even the temporal power with Chriftopher. The latter 
called a diet at Wartemberg , where he preferred a regular charge 
ofdifobedience and fedition againft Erland. Though Chrijlo- 
her was well fupported by the ftates in this profecution, yet 
e never durft come to extremities againft Erland’s perfon. 

Upon the death of Waldemar of Slejwick, Chrijlopher , by chrifto - 
force, took pofleffion of that duchy, and a day was appointed pj jer f e j zes 
for crowning his fon Eric, and recognizing him as his fuc- t j ie duchy 
ceflor. The performance of this ceremony was oppofed by sief- * 
Erland , whofe intereft was fo great among the clergy, that w j c & m 
none of them was prefent, excepting one private ecclefiaftic, 
intheaflembly of the ftates at Copenhagen. 

Chrijiopher perceiving the indignation of the nobility at Er- Heismur- 
hnd's behaviour, loft no time, before the rifing of the diet, dered. 
in preferring a frefli charge againft Erland for high treafon, in 
attempting to alter the fucceffion to the crown in favour of 
dheh children. The archbifhop, with one or two of his 
turbulent brethren, were taken into cuftody, but others ef- 
caped j and in confequence of the treafonable refolutions 
they had come to in a fynod, they put the kingdom under an 
lnterdift. Chrijlopher fequeftered the revenues of all the ec- 
clefiaftics, who refufed to obey the civil power, and applied 
lor jultice to the court of Rome. Before he could obtain any 
anfwer, the credit of the turbulent bifhops, with the people 
and the neighbouring princes, was fuch, that they brought an 

y m .y *' lt0 the field, and the difpute was on the point of being 
decided by arms, when Chrijlopher was poifoned, as fome 

' a y> by a confeersted hoft; others think he was murdered 5 

but 
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but they agree that he fell by the villany of his rebel cc- 
clefiaftics; though a third fet pretend that his death was na¬ 
tural. The conftant ftruggle he maintained againft his pow¬ 
erful, but infolent clergy, (hews him to have been a prince of 
great firmnefs and magnanimity; but their turbulence 
vented his doing much for the happinefs of his people. 

Eric the Upon the acceffion of Eric Vll. Jarmerci , prince of R u „ 
VIIth. gen, by the pope’s order, invaded Denmark , in order to fet the 

archbifhop of Lunden at liberty, defeated the Danes, and filled 
the kingdom with ruin and defolation. Eric was not then of 
age, and his mother, Margaret , a< 5 ted as regent; but while 
he was levying forces in North Jutland, Jarmerci was killed 
by a nun, who ftabbed him while he was plundering a mona- 
ftery. This gave fome breathing time to Margaret , and a 
diet of the Rates being convened, they fet the archbifhop at 
liberty, but he retired into Sweden, from whence he fentthe 
moft furious invectives to Rome , againft Margaret and the 
ftates. They were forced to fubmit to the imperious arch- 
bifbop, and to replace all the deprived prelates in their fees. 
In the mean while, the bifhopric of Slefzuick was claimed by 
Eric , brother to the late Waldemar , who beat the Danes, and 
He and took pcffeftion of it, by the affiftance of th e Holjleitiers. The 
Jus mother queen and the young king was made prifoners in theenga?,e- 
tn-He nri- ment, as was the bifhop of Slefwick ; but Margaret obtained 
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fo powerful a friend in Albert of Brandenburgh, that they all 
three recovered their liberty. The archbiihon o ntinued as 
turbulent as ever, and in the year 1265-, the po^ legate fum- 
moned the king and his mother to appear before n ,\ at thj- 
wick. They were interdicted for not obeying the iummons; 
but it appears upon the face of hiftory, that Eric was at laft 
obliged to buy his peace of the haughty prelate, who lived till 
the year 1274. 

Enc, who was now of age, was beginning to enjoy the 
tranquillity he had fo dearly bought, when his dominions 
were invaded by the Mufcovitcs and Lithuanians', but they 
were defeated by the Dansjh fleet. He was foon after involved 
in a quarrel ,with Eric of Slefwick , who had refufed him ho¬ 
mage; but that duke dying, the king, though he had con¬ 
quered the greateft part of the duchy., rather than excite the 
jealoufy of his neighbours, gave it back to the late duke’s (on, 
About the year 1277, Eric a Tilled Magnus , duke of Nicopwt , 
in obliging; his brother JValdcmar , king of Sweden, to do him 

ric and Magnus afterwards quarrelled, and the lat¬ 
ter invaded Schonen. Eric, to be revenged of his ing 
joined his forces with thofe of JValdemar , but their army was 
defeated by TJffo, general to Magnus. Magnus, after tms, 
1278, compromifed matters with Eric, who about the year 1278, 

defeated an army of the Norvegians, who invaded his domi¬ 
nions. Their quarrel was made up by the interpofition of 
Magnus, and Eric once more applied himfelf to the civil af¬ 
fairs of his government, in which he made a confiderablc pro- 
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the queen 

Scarcely had he refettled his af- mother. 

Eric mur¬ 
dered. 


orefs till the year 1282, when he loft his excellent mother 1282. 
Margaret. Her death was an irreparable lofs to Eric, who Death of 
vvasnow involved in freftt Quarrels with the Norvecrians and 

the neighbouring princes 

f a j rs by making the duke of Slefwick prnoner, ana forcing 
him to fubmit to his authority, when he was murdered in Jut- 
knl It appears that the earl of Holland , one of the moft 
powerful of the Danijl) noblemen, was at the head of the con¬ 
spiracy, which confifted of nine perfons, and that Eric was 
partly the author of his own difmal fate, by the luft and ra¬ 
pine he exercifed upon the wives and eftates of his nobility. 

We have already feen that the duchy of Slefwick had been E>tc the 
reftored to Waldemar , the late duke’s fon, and as being chief VIJIth, or 
prince of the blood, he was chofen guardian to young Eric’s the Pious, 
perfon, his mother, in conjunction with the fenate, having 
the government of the kingdom. Waldemar s firft care was to 
fecure his royal pupil againft the confpirators who had mur¬ 
dered his father; and full proofs of their crime being obtained 

in 


Neoburg , 

and their eftates confifcated. They fled to Norway, and a pi- War with 
ratical war between the two kingdoms fucceeded. Haquin Norway. 
was then king of Norzvay, and infilled upon indemnification 
for the confpirators, which was refufed by Eric, who married 
the king of Sweden s daughter, as his fifter did the fame king’s 
fon. Thofe double matches did not put an end to the war, 
which defolated the fea coafts of both kingdoms, till the year 


died 
the 1 


Stigot , who was the foul of the confederacy, I2 93 


Haquin lupplied his room, and found meai 
irt of Rome againft Eric , which multiplied 


Chriflopb 


was of their number. Eric , however, feems to have aCted 
with great firmnefs, and was then in fucli credit with the 
neighbouring ftates, that the Lubeckers agreed to put them- 
felves under his protection, and to pay him an annual fubfidy 
of feven hundred and fifty marks in filver. Various were the 
tentatives made ufe of by the friends of both parties, to bring 
about a peace, and feveral interviews were held by Eric and 
Hatjwn for that purpofe, but they came to nothing, becaufe 
bnc would not fuffer the regicides to be parties in the nego¬ 
tiation, It is probable that Eric conducted his affairs with 
great addrefs, as we perceive that about the year 1302, the 1302 
pope took: off the interdict from his kingdom, and Eric found 
mmfelf at liberty to carry a body of troops to the afliftance of 
bis brother-in-law, Birger , king of Sweden, who had been 
dethroned by his brothers. His afliftance proved ineffectual, 
through the indecifion of his meafures; and we find Birger, 
in the year 1308, living an exile in Denmark. Eric raifed fixty 
tnoufand men to replace him on his throne, and befieged Ni- 
U P U! £> but through his trifling credulity, and his entering upon 


1308. 


perpetual negotiations, nothing effectual was don 
tibout this time, quarrelled with his brother Cbri/loph 


Eric , 


was 
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was juftified by the ftates of Denmark ; but Eric founc 
atlaft, to make an honourable peace with Haquin 
way , in which Birger , who was now reftored to his ki 
was included. 

The year 1310 brought complete trani 
which muft in a 2reat meafure have been 


have been owing to Erie s ad- 
drefs, though we know not the particulars. Next year, the 
Rojlockers refufed to admit the duke of Mecklenburgh to cele¬ 
brate his marriage in their city, which was befieged by him on 
the land fide, and by the king of Denmark by fea. The ftub- 
born iflanders at firft, ruined his works, and ravaged his 
coafts; but Eric returning to the fiege, and by building two 
forts at the mouth of the Warnow , he reduced the inhabitants 
to fuch diftrefs, that they maffacred their fenators, and fub- 
mitted to their mercy. Eric, who was obliged to return to 
Denmark , referred them to the duke of Mecklenburgh , but de> 
fired that he would treat them with lenity and juftice. He 
accordingly, not chufing to drive a people already exafperated 
to defpair, was contented to impofe upon them a oecunian/ 
muldh Next year, a dreadful confpiracy againfl 
in which fome of his chief prelates were concerned, was dif- 
covered. 1'he lay confpirators being convi&ed, were broken 
upon the wheel, but Eric pardoned the prelates, becaufe he 
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marquis of Brandenburgh, for harraffing the fubje&s of his 
ally, the prince of Rugen. Erics brother Chriftopher joined 
with the marquis; but Erics moderation at laft brought about 
a peace, though we are told he had been inactive and unfuc- 
cefsful in the field. Chriftopher not being included in this 
peace, retired to Sweden‘ y but Eric falling ill, and having no 
children ofhisoWn, though he had been the father of four¬ 
teen, pardoned him, and appointed him his fucccflbr, on his 
death-bed. He died in 1319, leaving behind him the charac¬ 
ter of having been a more fortunate negotiator than he was a 
warrior. 


The nomination of Cbriftopb 
. _nt a violent ftriigple between 
wick ; but QhriJlopl 


Y' - 
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the force of corruption. Before he mounted the throne, he 
was obliged to fign an inftrument in the nature of the Englifi 
Magna Charta , by which all clergymen were exempted from 
paying taxes, and from being amenable to civil courts; fo¬ 
reigners were excluded from all places of power and truft; all 
outlawries were reverfed, and all oppreflive taxes aboli&ed. 
By the fame inftrument, the powers of the nobility were con¬ 
firmed and enlarged, and thofe of the crown cramped ana 


abridged. 


North Jut 

demolifhed. In fhort, none but 


a mean fpirited prince would have received a crown upon the 


terms 
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terms of this capitulation; for though it bounded the power 
of the king over the common people, yet it left them to the 
mercy of the tyrannical landholders, who held them in a moft 
deplorable ftate of flavery.. About the year 1320, Magnus, 

Icing of Sweden , fled from his rebel fubjefts to Erie , who, two 
years after, prevailed with the ftates to aflociate his fon, Eric 
the gth, with him in the government. His negledt of the 

capitulation he flgned, foon raifed up a ftrong oppofition, con- 
filing of his great men, and all Denmark was immediately 
filled with blood and flaughter. Having raifed an army, Chri~ 
ftopher thought himfelf ftrong enough to re-eftabllfh the taxes 
he had abolilhed, particularly that of plog-penning, and to 
renew thofe upon the clergy, whofe privileges he likewife 
invaded, in utter difregard to his capitulation.. A coalition 
between the clergy and nobility was formed againft him, and 
they published a manifefto, by which they withdrew their al¬ 
legiance to him, on account of his tyranny and perjury. Erie 
finding this aflociation too firm to be diflolved by treaty, lent 
his fon, at the head of an army, againft the infurgerits, but 
they took him prifoner, and obliged his troops to lay down 
their arms. Chriftopber , upon this, fled to Germany with his dethroned 


aldemar 


We 


are to read the hiftory of this abdication with great allowances^ 
as the accounts we have of it came from Chriftopber 's declared 
enemies; for it is certain that foreign princes were fo far from 
thinking him guilty, that they made ftrong efforts to reftore 
him to his throne. The confpirators, on the other hand, ap¬ 
plied to Waldemar the young duke of Slefwick , but in a very- 
irregular way, as no aflembly of the ftates was called, and 
offered him their crown, which he accepted. Being not then 
above twelve or thirteen years of age, he was fo immoderate 
in his bounties to the clergy, and the nobles, who had raifed 
him to royalty, that Denmark was foon full of fa&ion, and at 
laft, of hoftilities. Thofe who had not been rewarded, 
fought to make themfelves confiderable by their rebellion 
againft Waldemar ; and while thofe difturbances continued, 
the exiled Chriftopber made fuch a party among the malecon- 
tents and the princes of the empire, that he was foon in a con¬ 
dition to recover his right by arms. He was greatly a (lifted by 
the unpopularity which the young king, and his uncle Ger- 
bard, who afted as firft minifter, contra&ed, by employing 
wrmans in almoft all their civil pofts ; and even many of 
the clergy declared for Chriftopber. 

The firft meafure for the reftoration, was the freeing king and re 
/ his imprifonment; and then a diet being called, ftored. 

; wijtopber confented to a general pardon, after which he re¬ 
mounted the throne. The affairs of his government were ff| s m ; 

Thofe’!fnJ‘!f rably perplexed, through the different claims of C£mdut 
ewfl o had contributed to his reftoration. prudent ma¬ 
nagement foon made up all breaches, though not before the 
had almoft mortgaged the whole of his crown lands to 

his 
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his friends, efpecially to tbe earl of Vagria. No foorier ^9 
Chrijlopher refettled on the throne, than he forgot all his mo¬ 
derate maxims ; and afpiring at defpotifm, even over the ee" 
clefiafticks, his kingdom was pat under an interdict, ftis 
friends, however, particularly the earl of Vagria , ftuck by 
him, and his rival, JValdemar, accepted of a compenfation for 
his royal titles, while his uncle, Gerhara\ received the invef- 
titure of the ifland of Fionia , and became Cbrijlopber's f eu « 
datory. Gerhard and the earl of Vagria being now the moft 
powerful fubjeds in Denmark , foon quarrelled, and Cbriftopker 
took the part of the latter. Gerhard defeated them both, in a 
pitched battle near Gottorp, but ufed his fuccefs with fuch mo¬ 
deration, that peace was again re-eftablifhed, and Chriftothtr 
continued on the throne, but his fon, Eric , died of the wounds 
he had received in the late battle. 

About the year 1332, a frefh rebellion broke out in Schom, 
where tbe inhabitants put to death three hundred Holjieinen , 
and made a gift of their crown to Magnus , king of Sweden, 
who purchafed all the Danijh dominions that had been mort¬ 
gaged to the earl of Vagria. After this terrible blow, the per¬ 
son and authority of Chrijlopher feems to have fallen into utter 
-.1 death contempt. We are told that he was feized and madeprifoner 

* by Hennick Bred, and John Ellemofe, two dependents of Ger¬ 
hard, who ordered him to be fet at liberty, but that the (hock 
of imprifonment affected his fpirits fo much, that it deprived 
1333. him of his life in the year 1333. His memory is hated in Den¬ 
mark to this day, on account of the ruinous conceffions he 
made in his adverfity, and his tyranny and violence in his prof- 
peri ty. 

Interreg- The crown of Denmark was fo much reduced when Cbrif- 

topher died, that the poffeffion of it feemed not worthy of a 
competition. The great nobles were employed each inim¬ 
proving his own eftate, and by a kind of tacit confent, their 
country enjoyed tranquillity for three years. We may addto 
this, that the prodigious expence of blood and treafure in the 
late difturbances, difabled them from renewing the public 
commotions. Notwithftanding this, the crown was a de* 
lirable objed, as all its ceflions had been made with a refem- 
tion of fuperiority, and a quit rent to the crown, fo that the 
prerogative was ftill very ftrong, in cafes of rebellion, efpe¬ 
cially if the king had prudence enough to be backed by bis 
Hates. 

We have already fcen that Chrijlopher left two Tons, Web 
demar and Otho. The former was at this time in Germany 
and the latter made fome efforts at the head of his family 
friends, to difpoffefs Gerhard of Jutland ; but he loft his liber¬ 
ty in the attempt, and was confined in Sedgburg caftle. Gcr 
hard, upon this, offered to afiift his nephew, the duke of 
Slefwick, in remounting the throne of Denmark, provided he 

WOllld exchange fJiirhirnf R/pfwirb fnr nrnvince Of A' 0 "" 
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his duchy of Slefivick for the province or JSw» 
bargain was ft ruck, but the Jutlanders refold 
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toiubmit; upon which Gerhard treated them like beafts of 
burden, who have no will of their own, and might be tranf- 
ferred from one proprietor to another. Nicholas Norevi , a 
perfon of great refolution, with no more than forty horfe, fur- 
prized Gerhard in his head quarters at Randerfnufen , and after 
billing him with his own harids, he fought his way through 
the Holjtein guards, and efcaped. He then collected together 
a body of brave Danes , attacked and took the places that 
were Hill in pofleffion of the foreigners, but was killed in a 
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eldeft fon, Waldemar 
king of Sweden , on the other 
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hand, being (till in pofleffion of Schonen, follicited the affift- 
ance of the holy fee, to obtain the reft of Denmark , which he 
offered to hold of the pope. The affections of the Danes, 
however, centered in the perfon of Waldemar , and he was fa¬ 
voured by the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria. Waldemar of 
Slefwick was in no condition to oppofe the torrent, and like— 
wife the ftrong confederacy of German princes, formed in the 
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Waldemar, who by this time had been Civil war.? 


declared king of Denmark , 
confented to marry the duke of Slefwick 1 s After. Waldemar 
having thus mounted the throne, confirmed the privileges of 
all his people, and applied himfelf to remove the miferies that 
had been introduced during the late interregnum. In this he 
was greatly aflifted by the fenfe his people had of their paft 
miferies, and he even made a confiderable progrefs in bring¬ 
ing the fons of Gerhard and his other great noblemen to part, 
upon very moderate terms, with the crown lands they pof- 
felfed. Even the clergy taxed themfelvcs for the relief of the 
public, but the earl of Vagria ft ill kept pofleffion of bis eftates, 
and Waldemar befieged Calemburg. The earl was fupported 
by the Holjleiners and his other allies, and he defeated the 
king, but loon after their differences were referred to arbi- 
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°ufly fighting for his country. About the year 1342, 
mar -found himfelf under a neceffity of entering into a con¬ 
vention with the princes of Holjlein ; but it was of no long 
itamhng, for the rooted averfion which the two people enter¬ 
tained for each other, renewed the war in all quarters, with 
mexpreffible fury. Waldemar was obliged to temporize with 
all ms neigh hours, but efpecially with Magnus, king of Swe- 
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den, who had endeared the Scboneners to his government. The 

1:43* Y car * 343 > and the following, were fpent by Waldemar in his 

endeavours to recover his crown lands, and in fome difputes 

1344. he had with the clergy; but in 1344, his government was 

greatly ftrengthened by the birth of a fon. He was ftfl] t 00 
weak to attack either the Holficiners or the earl of Varna- 
and employed his arms in reducing the Friejlanders to their 
duty. Next year, Waldemar gained a great point in conclud. 
ing an ofFenfive and defenfive alliance with the duke of sif. 
wick , whom the Holjlein princes, for that reafon, treacherouily 
decoyed into their power, and renewed their hoftilities againft 
the fubje&s of Waldemar , who forced them to deliver up to 
him the ifland of Laaland for eight thoufand marks. After 
this, Waldemar took a religious turn, made an expensive, but 
fruitlefs expedition, to convert, by force of arms, the Pnf 
ftans into Chrijlians , and fold the fine province of Ejlhonia to 
the Teutonic knights, becaufe they profefled to be the cham- 

1346. pions of religion. In 1346, he built feveral religious houfes, 

and though he was then threatened with a rebellion by the earl 
of Vagria , he undertook, and actually executed a ridiculous 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land , the expences of which were de. 
frayed by the purebafe-money of Ejlhonia , to the great difla- 
tisfa&ion of his fubjedls. In this pilgrimage he was attended 

by fome of his chief nobility; and upon his return, he freed 
his crown from feveral of its mortgages, partly by force and 

1348. partly by compromifes; but in the year 1348, his dominions 
A plague were vifited with a dreadful plague, which, at the fame time, 
ir« Den- delolated the other kingdoms of Europe. Waldemar had been 
mark. obliged, for the redemption of his mortgages, to raife three 

hundred thoufand marks; but that being far from fufficientto 
difeharge the whole, he laid before the ftates of his kingdom 
an exa£i account of the expenditure of the money, and offer¬ 
ed them the difpofal of the balance. This open manner of 
proceeding, won the hearts of his fubjedts fo much, that they 
offered to enable him to redeem the ifle of Schonen from the 
king of Sweden. The two monarchs had an interview unon 
that head, and not agreeing, Waldemar was preparing to affert 
An im- his right by arms, but he was obliged to divert them to the af- 
ptfllor. fiftance of his brother-in-law, Lewis of Bavaria , againft an 
Vol. JX. impoftor, who, as we have already feen, pretended to be the 
'p. 35. marquis of Brandenburg. This was an undertaking more ge¬ 
nerous than prudent in Waldemar , who was fhut up andbe- 
fieged by the duke of Mecklenburg , in Star gar d, and mufthave 
been taken prifoner, had he not been relieved by an army of 
Brandenburghers. At lafl the impoftor was obliged to difap- 
pear, and themarquifate of Brandenburgb was given to Rom«r 
Jus, its true heir. 

An expe- The emperor, Charles the IVth, would willingly have re- 

onion into venged himfclf for the concern that Waldemar took in this 

Gamanv. affair; but the latter ftrengthened himfelf, by making a frem 

alliance with the crown of Poland , and renewing his engage¬ 
ments 
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' t s with the German princes. About this time the duke- 
jj of Holland fell by death to Waldemar , who annexed it to 

his crown; and in the year 135^ Magnus , king of Sweden^ 
kin? depofed by his fubje< 5 ts, took refuge in Schonen , where 
he applied to Waldemar for affiftance. Waldemar was at this 
lime engaged in a difpute with the nobility of Jutland and th'e 
princes of Holjlein, which he found means to accommodate, 
and would willingly have affifted Magnus , if the latter could 
have been prevailed with to have ceded Schonen . Waldemar*s 
differences with his nobility, however, being compromifed, or 
rather lufpended, Magnus and he adjufted all their differences 
in a perfonal interview they had together. In 1352, he made 
an expedition into Germany, in which he accommodated all 
the differences between the cukes of Mecklenburgh 2nd Stetin, 
but was guilty of great inhumanities during an irruption he 
made into Sclavonia, where he is accufed of having cut oft the 
tars and nofes of his prifoners, for no other reafon that we 
can find, but becaufe they were not Chrijlians. The next 
year was diftinguifhed by the birth of his daughter Margaret , 
who reigned afterwards fo glorioufly over the three kingdoms^ 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Nortuay, and obtained the title of 
the Smiramis of the north. The ftory of his begetting her Remark- 
upon the perfon of his queen, (whom he had fhut up in pri- aMe birth 
fon, for her fuppofed incontinence) while he thought he was of the fa« 
in the arms of one of her women, however improbable it may mous 
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Hefeems to have made ufe of the refpite which this procured 
him, in buying peace of confcience for his fins, by extrava¬ 
gant affs of devotion, and by a ridiculous vifit which he this 
year paid to kifs the. pope’s feet at Avignon. While he was 
plunged in this fanaticifm, the king of Sweden created his fa- 


of Holland and 


Wal 


ianar ; and, the fame year, he publifhed a.general amne 
all his people, and confirmed their liberties. Though the.rca- 
fons are not expreffed, this was far from quieting the urifea-* 
iinefs of the ftates, who fufpedted that he was afpiring. to 
defpotifm, and difliked fome of the meafures he took in rean¬ 
nexing fcvcral great fiefs to the crown. Their difiatisfacLion 
went i’o far, that fome of them even refufed to anfwer at the 
king’s tribunal, and one Nicholas Rond was killed in refilling 
the royal officers. 

The differences between the courts of Sweden and Denmark The Jut* 
nill continued, but Waldemar , impatient to have them ended, 
knt one of his lords to Stockholm , with propofitions on that and Ho!- 
head. He was arrefled on the road by Eric , who was joined 
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wick. 
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The Holfteiners , however, were the only gainers K 
this infurre&ion, for they beat JValdemar , and took the tow! 
of Odenfca in Fima. JValdemar levied frefli troops, and 
though the feafon was then far advanced, he gave a total de 

feat both to the 'Jutlanders and the Holfteiners , and recovered 

all Fionia. 

Waldemar It is eafy to difeover, by the complexion of the Damjh hif. 
reftores tory at this time, that treaties and negotiations were matters 
his ma- of conveniency; that Waldemar , perhaps with fome reafon 

thought himfelf little better than a cypher of a king, while 
his fubje&s held fuch privileges; that tne latter broke out into 
rebellion the moment they law him embroiled with foreign 
princes, and that foreign princes commenced hoftilities upon 
every difpute he had with his fubje&s. The conftant dangers 
arifing from fo undefirable a fituation, obliged Waldemar to 
keep a great army on foot, and too much to negledt his ma¬ 
rine. About the year 1358, he became fenfible of this difad- 
vantage, and equipping fome (hips, he would have fubduei 
all Slcfwick , had he not generoufly difeontinued hoftilities, 
when that duchefs threw herfelf at his feet, to intercede for 
her hufband. The duke’s enemies about JValdemar\ perfon, 
perfuuded him to renew his hoftilities, but he loft a fquadron 
of his fleet, which was taken by the peafants in the port of 
JViJmar. This lofs did not operate much to the prejudice of 
JValdemar , whofe forts and armies were in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and a general accommodation, to appearance, among 
all the northern powers, again took place. 

About the year 1359, queen Blanche , wife to Magnus , king 
of Sweden , a woman whom hiftory has branded with infamy, 
S weden, perfuaded her hufband to refign Schonen , upon her obtaining 

certain terms for Algoth , to whofe embraces fhe had abandon¬ 
ed herfelf; but in this he was oppofed by his fon Eric, and the 
war was renewed between the two crowns, which gave the 
Jutlanders an opportunity of again rebelling, in which they 
were lcconded by the duke of Mecklenhurgh , who invaded 
Denmark , and ravaged the coafts. JValdemar made the con- 
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queft of Schoncn his chief obje&, and he once more obtaining 
pofleflion of it from Magnus , either by force or perfuafion 


> 

) 


1360. reduced the inhabitants to fubmit to his authority. In 1360 

in a diet held at Calemhurg , JValdemar renewed his capitula¬ 
tion with his fubjecls, and raifed an army to punifh the Sunk 
for their rebellion again ft Magnus, whofe fon Eric had been by 
this time poifoned by his unnatural mother. JValdemarh de- 
predations in Sweden engaged the Hanfe towns to make an 
alliance againft him, with the king of Norway , the Meckltn- 
burghers and the Holfteiners ; the confequence of which was, 
that they took and plundered Hafnia. now called Copenhagen\ 
but JValdemar defeated the fleet of the Lubeckers. A peso 
followed, but with no better effedl than thofe which had been 
already concluded, though JValdemar\ daughter Margaret wai 

actually efpoufed to the king of Norway . The Hanje towre 
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?rew again uneafy, and Waldemar, ignorant of the vaft power 
attending trade, defpifed their preparations, till he law them 
too formidable to be oppofed, and at laft he was obliged to 

accept the terms they prefcribed. In 1364, Waldemar , who 1364. 

never was fixed in any fituation , paid a vifit to the imperial 

court at Prague , and we have already feen the vaft fervices he Vol. IJC. 
did to the emperor, Charles the IVth. Upon his return from p* 38. & 
Germany , in 1365, he found that Magnus , king of Sweden 
1 had been again depofed by his fubje&s, who placed his ne¬ 
phew, Albert , the fecond fon of the duke of Mccklenburghy 
! his throne. Waldemar at firft took part with Magnus , 

1 hut could not reftft the great offers made him by Albert , by fe- 
: curing to him the ifiand of Gothland , the city of Wijby , the 
fortrefs of Helfmgburgh , and many other towns and territories 
which had been difmembred from Denmark. Thofe great ac- 
quifitions ferved only to renew the troubles of Albert . 

The reftlefs 'Jutlanders again broke into rebellion, and en- Confe- 
tered into a confederacy with the Vandals , the Slrfvjickers , deracy 
the Holjlemers and the Mecklenburghers . At laft, Albert , the a gain It 
new king of Sweden , joined them, and the allies, in fa£t, Denmark. 
agreed among themfelves upon a partition of the DaniJfj do¬ 
minions, after they (kould be conquered. The certainty of 
ib powerful a confederacy, determined Waldemar , who per¬ 
haps was likewife broken in fpirit, upon a very extraordinary 
expedient, but fuch as (hewed him to be a great mafter in the 
affairs of government- He undertook a pilgrimage to Rome , 
in hopes that his enemies, whofe views were incompatible 
with each other, would break among themfelves; but in the 
mean while, he left full powers with his fenate to a£t in his 
abfence. In his journey to Rome , he applied to the emperor, 
who gave him his countenance, which was more than he re¬ 
ceived from pope Gregory. As Waldemar had forefeen, the iVuldemar 
confederates fplit among themfelves; his fenate made a better goes to 
peace than he could have hoped for, and returning to Den- Rome, 
mark, he concluded a treaty at Stralfund, which reftored him 
tothegreateft part of the places and territories which he had 
loft while the confederacy fubfifted. The reft of Waldemar *s 
days were fpent in a tranquillity he had never before tafted, 
and he died in 1375. Few princes in hiftory poffeffed a greater } 375 - 
variety of good and bad qualities than Waldemar did, but the His death, 
former certainly preponderated, as the latter confifted chiefly 
in freaks of devotion, and perfonal amours. 

Waldemar left behind him two daughters, the eldeft, Inge- Olavs 
hrga, was married to the duke of Mecklenburgh , by whom king, 
fte had a fon, Albert ; and the fecond, Margaret , who was 
then (jueen of Norway , had likewife a fon, Olaus. The great 
1 nobility of Denmark , were by no means difpofed to fhew their 
! P°wer, by breaking into the order of hereditary fucceflion, 
and through the management of Margaret , Olaus , who was 
no more than eleven years of age, was not only declared king, 
felt his mother regent during his minority. This a&ually 

P d 3 produced 
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produced an alliance between the duke of Mecklenburgh and' 
Albert's uncle, the king of Sweden, and they made prepara¬ 
tions for invading Denmark. The Swedijh fleet was {hip- 

wrecked, and Albert littened to terms of an accommodation, 

Margaret's deputies acknowledged Albert's hereditary right’ 
but denied that the crown of Denmark was hereditary, and ini 
fitted upon the right which the ttates had to give the crown to 
the foil of the fecond daughter. Albert was compelled toac- 
quiefce, and died foon after, as did Haquin , king of Ncnvav, 
(if he was not dead before) and thus Olaus wore both crowns! 
The prpdenceof Margaret counterbalanced the averfion which 
the Danes had to a union with Norway - She confirmed the 
people in their privileges ; (he renewed the treaties that had 
been made during the late reign, and (lie foothed the clergy, 
Qians, in 1385, being then of age, received the homage^of 
the ttates of Schonen , but was thought to have committed a 
great overfight in granting the inveftiture of the duchy of 
Slefwick , which had reverted to his crown by the death of the 
late duke Henry ,without ifiue, to Gerhard , one of the princes 
Hjs death, of Ho'Jlein. Claus died when he was but twenty-two years of 
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age. 


Margaret The filling the throne of Denmark , efpecially with a female, 

\vas a point of great difficulty, as it had no precedent, but 
the ttates gave it to Margaret , in fpite of all her numerous 
antagonifts, and the refra&ory Jutlanders were thefirftwho 
gave her their voices j for it is to be remarked, that the ttates, 
on this occafion, were afiembled provincially, and not col¬ 
lectively. By her exquifite addrefs and dittimulation, fhe 
brought the clergy entirely over to her party, and even pre¬ 
vailed with the Norwegians to follow the example - of the Danes,, 
names her That fhe might fecure her power without (haring it with a 
fucceifor, hufband, fhe named, at the defire and with the confent of the 

ttates, Eric of Pomerania , her eldeft fitter’s grandfon, to be 
heir to her crown, if fhe had no iflue of her own. The 
naming Eric to the fuccefiion, feryed only to roufe his grand¬ 
father’s, Henry of Mecklenhurgh 's ambition, and he confede¬ 


rated with his brother Albert , king of Sweden , to dethrone her. 


Margaret , who bad, by this time, fixed her eyes upon the crown 


of Sweden likewife, had a great party in that country, and the 
Swedes in general were diflatisned with Albert's government, 
on account of his partiality for the Germans. In (hort, the 
malecontents offered the Swedijh crown to Margaret , and fhe 
accepted of it without hefitation, as fhe did of the fortreffes 
of Oberjlein and Orejiein. From that time {he added that of 
which Sweden , to her other titles. In this fhe was partly juftifiedhy 
brings an Albert having ufurped her titles. In a fhort time, the Swedifi 

fenate declared her their fovereign, and Albert faw himfelf 


a war, 


without a friend in that kingdom. He had recourfe to the 

Holjhiners , the Mecklenburghers , and the knights of the Leu- 

tonic order, while Margaret- was a flitted by the duke of Tom- 

rey.iia , the father of her adopted hejr. Eacfi party raifed 3 

powerful 
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powerful army; a battle was fought at Falkoping, in which 
Margaret not only proved vi&orious, but took her competitor 
and nis fon Eric prifoners, with the prince of Holjiein and 
man y other perfons of great diftin&ion. The (laughter on 
the fide of Albert was great, nineteen general officers having 
fallen in the battle ; and Margaret loft Henry Parrotv , one of 
the four generals who commanded her army. This victory 
did not, however, fix the crown of Sweden on Margaret's 
head. She found that the Swcdijh promifes were only to bring 
her army to protedl them againft their i-ncenfed fovereign. A 
numerous party of the Swedes, and all Gothland, were ftill in 
the intereft of Albert ; but above all, the Swedes were jealous 
of feeing the Danes become their mafters, fo that various pre¬ 
texts were fallen upon to defer Margaret's coronation. She 
was favoured by the indifcreet zeal of Albert's Mecklenburg!) 
and German friends, who raifed an army,'and fitted out a 
fleet, which, under John of Mecklenburgh, raifed the fiege of 
Stockholm, and took lome of the places which had declared for 
Margaret. Thofe fuccefles inftantly covered the fea with pi¬ 
rates, who ravaged the coafts of Sweden, and under pretence 
of reftoring Albert, equally plundered his friends as his ene¬ 
mies. 

This proceeding united the Swedes in favour of Margaret. Hi (lory of 
The princes of Staten and Rugen declared for her, and per- the union 
formed their homage to her in the year 1391. Notwithftand- of Caimar. 
ing this, a ftrong German garrifon ftill kept pofleffion of Stock- 1391. 
holm , where they tortured, and at laft burned, all the capital 
burghers, on pretence of their holding correfpondence with 
Margaret. Next year (he brought about an accommodation 
between the duke of Slefwick and the princes of Hol/lein, which 
cleared the northern feas of the barbarous pirates, and at laft, 
after various conferences and negotiations, fibe agreed to give 

Albert and his fon their liberty, having been imprifoned almoft 
feven years, upon condition of their refigning all claim upon 
the crown of Sweden, and of their paying her fixty thoufand 
marks of filver. After this, Margaret received the crown of 
Sweden with the fame ceremonies with which fhe was crowned 
in Denmark and Norway. Eric, her grand nephew, was con¬ 
firmed in his fucceffion to the crown of Sweden, and the ex- 
ceffive kindnefles which the queen fhewed to churchmen, ren¬ 
dering her adminiftration fmooth and eafy, fhe found few or 
no difficulties in corre£ting or removing the abufes which had 
crept into her kingdoms during the late times of confufion ; 
fo that many writers have confidered her as the Iegiflator, as 
well as the Semiramis, of the north. Her great aim was to pro¬ 
cure an incorporate union of her three kingdoms, which was 
to defeend to her fucceffors. For that purpofe, the ftates of 
each kingdom fent forty deputies to Caimar, where fhe had 
appointed the general meeting. 

. Cdmar then exhibited the moft auguft feene, upon the moft Margaret 
important fubjeft, that had ever been feen in Scandinavia. The queen of 

D d 4 queen Denmark, 
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queen prefented her fucceflor, young j Eric, to the deputies 
who eftablifhed his fucceffion by a fundamental law, and by 
the irrefiftable power of her perfon and eloquence, her three 
kingdoms were confolidated into one, by that famous act 
which has been fince fo well known under the title of the 
union of Cahnar. After all, this famous union was no more 
than fcederal, it being found impracticable to melt down the 
ieveral laws and ufages of the three kingdoms into one fyftem. 

By the firft article of this union, the three kingdoms.were to 

be governed by one king; but he was to be chofen alternately 

by one of the kingdoms, and confirmed by a general affembly, 

confifting of deputies from all the three. The fecond article 

related to the equal divifion of time, which every fovereign 

was to fpend in each kingdom, and the appropriation of the 

revenues of each kingdom for its own uie. The third and 

Jaft article provided, that each kingdom fhould retain its own 

laws and forms of government, defray its own expences, 

keep up its own armies, and look upon the fubjects of the 

other two kingdoms as Grangers, and therefore incapable 

of enjoying any poft of power, truft or profit. Every reader 

who is converfant in hiftory, muft be fenfible that a union upon 

fuch principles could not be permanent, and that it was no 

other than a partial execution of Margaret's great fchemeof an 
• • 


incorporate union. 

Notwithftanding thofe appearances in favour of Margaret , 
fhe could not be as yet faid to have the undifturbed pofleffion 
of the Suedijh crown, as Albert was making vigorous prepa¬ 
rations to dethrone her, till hearing of the death of his young 
fon, Eric, when he loft all fpirit, and gave up all his preten¬ 
sions. Margaret , after this, had fome difputes with the 
knights of the 'Teutonic order, concerning the pofleffion of 
Gothland ’, which they pretended to hold in right of conqueft; 
but they were accommodated by the mediation of the empe¬ 
ror ; and about the fame time file finifhed all her differences 
with the Vandal ftates. 

Margaret may now be confidered as the moft glorious queen 
that ever filled a throne, and the greateft potentate in Europe, 
She adted as if fhe owed her elevation to the friendfhip of the 
clergy, one of whom, the abbot of Soora , is faid not only to 
have directed her confcience, but to have poffefl'ed her perfon. 
She reigned four years from the year 1399, in perfect tran¬ 
quillity, if we except the following incident, which gave her, 
however, little or no difquiet. Her nobility took umbrage at 
her vafl partiality towards the clergy, and fpirited up an im- 
poftor to perfonate her fon Olaus . Margaret foon found out 
the impoftor to be the fon of that young prince's nurfe, and 
through her, that he became acquainted with a number of pri¬ 
vate particulars which gained him credit. She at the fame 
time eftablifhed the certainty of the death and burial of the 
prince, beyond all contradiction, upon which the impoftur 
Was feized, tortured, and publicly put to death. It was about 

• ' ' ' this 
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Ai'stime that Margaret , fenfible of her imprudence in having 
parted with the duchy of Slefwick to the houfe of Holjlein, 
intrigued fo well, during the minority of thofe princes, that 
j]ie became, in effe&, once more miftrefs of the duchy. In 
the year 1406, Eric, who had been crowned king, married 1406, 
pkil,ppa of Lancajler, fecond daughter to Henry the IVth of 
England’, and we find that from this time Eric took a confi- 
derable (hare in the affairs of government, efpecially as the 
biihop of Ofnahurg , who pretended to a& as guardian to the 
young princes of Holjlein , began to be very troublefome to 
Margaret, who about the fame time quarrelled with her inti¬ 
mate friend, the duchefs dowager of Slefwick. It is probable 
that Margaret and Eric had laid a defign to fiege that duchy, 
and to reannex it to the crown, in which they were difap- 
pointed, by the vigilance of the bifhop and the duchefs 
dowager. Be that as it will, it is certain that Adolphus of 
Ichawenburg, the Holjlein general, gave a fignal defeat to 
Eric's troops, which brought that prince to fubmit to an ar¬ 
bitration of all their differences; but this was far from reftor- 
ing the public tranquillity, and while a mixture of hoftilities 
and negotiations was carrying on, Margaret died fuddenly. Death of 
in the fifty-ninth year of her age, after reigning about thir- Margaret. 
ty-fix years. 

This princefs undoubtedly poffefled every great quality that Her cha- 
could fit her for government. Her memory has been fo un- rafter, 
fortunate, as to be very differently reprefented by the Danijh 
and Swedijh > hiflorians. The former magnify her virtues as 
well as abilities, the latter admit of her abilities, but give her 
few virtues. The truth is, that ihe confidered Sweden , after 
her acceffion to that crown, as no better than a province to 
Denmark, and perhaps, too ungeneroufly, in feveral inftances, 
infringed the terms of the Calmar union; but as queen of 
Denmark , fhe exerted herfelf with a fuperiority of genius 
equal to that of the greateft of her predeceffors. Befides the 
abbot of Soora, fhe was, towards the end of her reign, fuf- 
pected of an amorous intercourfe with a handfome Swede, one 
Mrakam Erode Jon, whom fhe loaded with extraordinary ho¬ 
nours and preferments; but no woman of her high ftation, 
who, from her fondnefs of power, kept herfelf fingle, ever 
efcaped fufpicions or calumnies of that kind. 

Eric theXth, from the place of his nativity, was termed the Eric the 
Emerman-, and he no fooner became foie fovereign, than he Xth. 
jr°d in the footfteps of his illuftrious predeceffor. He foon 
mewed himfelf unequal to her genius, for when, by a little 
prudent management in calling together the ftates of Sweden, 
a nd confirming their liberties, he might have endeared that 
P e ople to his perfon, he left them abruptly, and went to Den- 
ji > where the differences between him and the princefs 
owager of Slefwick, remained under the arbitration of the 
flukes! of Pomerania and Brunfwick. Eric refufed to fubmit to 
■ ar Pkration that had been agreed to by his predeceflor, and 
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looking upon the princes of Holjlein as his feodatorie9 he 
fummoned them to appear before a diet of the ftates aflemblecj 
at Neoburg. They appeared. accordingly, and the ftates pro. 
nounced the family of Holjiein to have forfeited all right to the 
duchy of Slefwick , which from that time was to be reannexed 

Cor.fede- to the crown. This award produced a confederacy among the 

German princes, of which Albert of Mecklenburgh was the 
head. Eric applied to the emperor Sigifmundy who, in right 
of his paramount power, confirmed the fentence pronounced 
by the ftates of Denmark againft the Holjlein family, upon 
which Eric entered the duchy of Slefivick with an army, forced 
the Lubeckers to difown their fenate, which was in his intereft 
and thereby confirmed the emperor his friend. All the north 
was, at this time, in combuftion, and the houfe of Holfttk 
was brought to the brink of ruin, when the Vandals and the 
petty princes of Germany , partly from hatred, partly front 
. their jealoufy of Eric y confederated to fupport it. Their pro¬ 
ceedings were fo vigorous, that Eric was in a manner beaten 
out of Slefivick , and forced to return to Denmark ; but he em¬ 
ployed the winter of the year 1427, in recruiting his army and 
augmenting his fleet. It is faid the former confined of a hun¬ 
dred thoufand troops, with which he invefted the cities of 
He takas Slefivick and Goitorp. Slefivick capitulated, but the bifliop of 
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prevailed with the Hamburghers , who were then 
powerful, to declare for the Holjlein family; upon 
which Eric raifed the ftege of Gottorp, while the Hsljhmn 
reduced many of its forts, and even recovered Slefivick. The 
pope interpofed, and propofed an accommodation, to which 
neither party was averfe; but by various accidents, the con¬ 
ferences were broken off, and the war was renewed, with the 
utmoft barbarity on both fides. 

The Holjleiners proved victorious, and totally defeated Eric 
near Immerfwed. This event, as ufual, produced propofals 
for an accommodation, to which the Holjlein princes durftnot 
feem averfe, for fear of difobliging their friends who moved 
it, but ftill hoftilities went on with various fuccefs, efpecially 
by fea, but in general, to the advantage of Eric's enemies, 
till at laft they became victorious on all hands. The princes 
of Holjlein became now too ponderous in the northern fealeof 
power, and the cities of Lubec y Wifmar , Rojlock , Stralfnd , 
Lunenburg , Gnipfwald and Anclam^ joined Eric y who was like- 
wife befriended by the pope and the emperor. The houfe of 
Holjlein , fupported by the Hamburghers , difregarded all theif 
menaces, but in the end, the differences between them and 

Eric , concerning Slefivick, were referred to the emperor’s de¬ 
termination. Prince Henry , who was then at the head of the 
houfe of Holjlein , refufed to fubmitto this arbitration, and the 
emperor pronounced fenterice in favour of Erie, to which tr.fi 
Holjlein princes were obliged to agree, at leaft in appearance, 
for they foon after appealed to the pope, and hoftilities recom¬ 
menced. The princes continued to be fupported by the 
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y jjerst who attempted to perfuade Eric to moderation ; but 
he fnfifted upon ftanding by the emperor’s award, and in the 
year 1426, he again invefted the cities of Slefwick and Gottorp . 

Th tHavfe towns and the Vandal Rates at this time underftood, Politics of 
that their only fafety depended upon their maintaining a pro- the north, 
per balance of power in the north, and again declared them¬ 
es againft Eric. They were at firft unfuccefsful, but this 
ferved only to imprefs them with the greater terror of Eric’s 
power, and to unite them more clofely with the Holfteiners. 

The emperor Sigifmund , the vaineft and moft meddling prince 
of his time, threatened the Hanjj towns with vengeance, but 
to no purpofe. Eric himfelf offered any terms that could be 
agreed on, and at laft a truce was concluded, though even 
that brought no intermiffion of hoftilities ; for the Holftein 
and Vandal fbips ftill continued their depredations upon the 
coafts of Denmark. Their barbarities had the ufual effedt, 
that of uniting all parties againft them, and at laft they of¬ 
fered to refer the complaints they had againft Eric to the pope, 
or any impartial German prince, who fhould be nominated by 
the emperor. During thofe tranfa&ions, the Holfteiners and Copenha - 
Vandals had embarked twelve thoufand men, with a view of gen be- 
attacking Copenhagen , which was fo bravely defended by Eric’s fieo-ed. 
queen, in his abfence, that their defign failed. Soon after, ** 
the queen fent a fleet to make reprifals upon the Holfteiners , 
but it was beaten; which, together with Eric’s reproaches. 

Hung the queen fo much as to occafion her death, to the inex- 
preflible grief and lofs of Denmark. At laft, the cities of 
Stralfund and Roftock broke off from the alliance againft 
Eric, but the ravages of the other confederates ftill continu¬ 
ed, and they furprized and took Flenfburg, after a brave de¬ 
fence. The univerfal deteftation of the Vandal and Holftein 
piracies, encouraged the Hollanders and Nether landers to fit 
out Ihips of a much fuperior conftruCbion to theirs, and far 
better navigated, by which the pirates were overawed, and 

the whole trade of the Baltic centered in the Low Coun¬ 
tries. 


About the year 1432, the Vandals and Holfteiners fued for r ,,, 

peace, and Eric agreed to a congrefs at Swinburg , but it was & con-* 

fo far from being productive of any good, that the Stralfun- p re f s> 

ders were cut out of all trade with Denmark. The Danes , ° 

however, found their coafts more fecure than before, and Eric 

tms year concluded a treaty of commerce with the crown of 

England, which feems to have had very confiderable effedts 
m his favour. 

While Eric was thus labouring to fupprefs the piratical War with 
«ates of the north, which ought to have been a common Sweden* 
caufe to all his crowns, the Swedes complained that they were 
oppreffed by the governors he had given them, particularly 
“V « ne Jfton Afdah. The Dalecarltans , the braveft and har- 
. race of the Swedes , commiflioned Engelbert , a noble pa- 
tbot of their own province, to fpread their complaints before 

the 
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the throne, which he did with fuch intrepidity and manly 
freedom, that Eric ordered JeJfon to be tried by commifRo- 
ners, who found him guilty. Engelbert demanded he ihould 
be punifhed, but in a manner which Eric thought fo difre- 
fpettful, that he ordered him to leave Denmark ; and upon his 
return to the Dalecarlians, they took arms, placed Engelbert at 
their head, and declared for a change of government. The 
extirpation of the Danes out of Sweden was their main objeft- 
but upon their entering Wejlmannia, they paid fo much regard 

to the remonftrances of the fenate, that they laid down their 
arms, on being promifed their grievances fhould be redreffed 
and 'Jeffon removed. The terms not being immediately com¬ 
plied with, they refumed them a fecond time, and were a fe- 
cond time perfuaded to lay them down, upon Jefibn being 
actually removed. As thofe great events will fall more pro- 
perly under our hiftory of Sweden, we fliall touch upon them 
here only as they are connected with that of Denmark. Eric, 
who was then treating with the Vandals and Hal/ieiners, looked 
upon the Dalecarlian infurreiStion with great indignation; 
but he was alarmed when he heard of its progrefs, and that 
Engelbert had reduced many of the principal places of Sweden, 
and that he had even taken upon him to order the Hates to 
aflemble. He equipped a fleet to chaftife the infurgents, but 
it was wrecked, and the {hip which carried Erie was the only 
one that reached the port of Stockholm. All that Eric could 
do, was to procure a fhort truce; and he was fo well fatisfled 
of the fenate’s being convinced that kings had a divine right to 
be perjured, and opprefs their people, that he returned to 
Denmark , though his long refidence there was one of the 
grievances complained of, and an a&ual breach of the union 
of Calmar. 


In *435, Eric aflembled a diet of the Rates of Demarl, 
who advifed him to return to Stockholm, and to give his peo¬ 
ple fatisfa&ion, which he a&ually did j but it was only to 
gain time, for he foon violated every article he had fwornto 
His per- obferve. He gave all the places of power and truft in Sweden 
jury, to his Danijh favourites; and the better to enable him to 

eftablifb his defpotifm there, he made peace with the princes 
of Holftein and the Hanfe towns, upon their own terms. Be¬ 
fore he left Denmark, he aflembled the {fates, and propofed 
his nephew, Boge/laus of Pomerania, to fucceed him; but his 
requeft was rejected by the Rates, who very explicitely told 
him, that they alone had a right to name his fucccflor, and 
that if he aflociated with himfelf any perfon in the govern¬ 
ment, fuch aflbeiation fhould give that perfon no manner of 
right to the crown. Eric imagining he might gain his point 
by leaving his kingdom in confufion, retired to Prujfia , but 
foon after returned to Denmark, and gave the chief polls there 
to the duke of Pomerania and other foreigners. He then car¬ 
ried his nephew, the duke of Pomerania , with him t oSviem, 
where, as will be lecn in the hiRory of that county, the dilr 
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fentions which arofe among the patriots proved ferviceable to 
his affairs. During his abfence there, the Danes began to be, 
in their turn, uneafy at their fituation; and the diet then fit- 
tine at Calmar, fent deputies to Eric on that head; but their re¬ 
gion was fo difagreeable, that they entered into fecret com¬ 
mons with the difcontented nobility of Denmark , and re¬ 
vived to call Chrijlopher of Bavaria to their throne. It feems 
to be certain, that Erics principal view in giving his chief 
places to foreigners, was to facilitate the fucceffion of Bogef- 
lus , to whom, in 1438, he gave the ifle of Rugen. A general 
infurre&ion all over Denmark followed upon this, but they 3 
confifted rather of peafants againft the nobility, than of both 
againft the crown. This was thought to have been effe&ed 
by the arts of Eric, for it is certain the nobles were driven out 
of Denmark into Holflein , and Eric again made a kind of ab- ar »d abdi¬ 
cation of his crown, by retiring, with his treafure, into the cation, 
illand of Gothland, where he lived with an aftonifhing indif¬ 
ference, with regard to all the revolutions impending over his 

kingdom. 

The government of Denmark being thus abdicated by its o#. 28, 
king, the Hates fent a letter of invitation, in which all their 1438. 
grievances were repeated, defiring Chrijlopher of Bavaria to 
accept of their crown, and Haying for an explicit anfwer. 

Some time after this letter was difpatched, the fenate of Den¬ 
mark fignified to Eric , that they had elected another king in 
his room. Eric then filled all Denmark with complaints and 
remonftrances againfi the difloyalty of his fubjedts, but with¬ 
out making ufe of any other argument, than that he was an 
anointed king, and that they certainly would bring upon them- 
felves the divine vengeance for difobeying him. No regard pjj s ^ e . 
was paid to his idle manifefios, for he was formally depofed, po fition 
and the throne filled up with Chrijlopher. by Cbri- 

Cbrijlopher the Hid was not deflitute of a claim of blood to jiopher the 
the crown of Denmark. He was fon to the duke of Bavaria, xtldl. 
by his wife Sophia, Erics fifier. Upon his arrival at Lubec, 
he was declared protestor of the kingdoms of Denmark and 
Sweden, a title which implies that the Hates had fome fcruple 
about giving him the title of king during the lifetime of Eric, 
whoftdl refided in Gothland . It was, however, made trea-? 
fonable for any man in Denmark to hold correfpondence with 
Eric, and the Hates of Sweden agreed to concur with what had 
been done by thofe of Denmark. To juflify what they had 
done, they publiflied manifeflos through all the courts, cities 
and provinces of the north, recapitulating the particulars of 
Erics mal-adminiflration, and added fome new matters con¬ 
cerning his fanguinary difpofition, and his difregard of the 
pope. Thofe manifeHcs had great effeft, for we find none of 
tb z Hanfc towns, nor any of the antient enemies of Denmark, 
giving Chrijlopher any difiurbance on Erics account. Not- 
wjthftanding this, it is very uncertain whether he had yet 
taken the title of king. It is moft reafonab’e to think he had 
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not, for the foreign governors furrendered their fortreffcs not 
to him, but to the fenate, who adminiftered to him an oath 
of office j one part of which required him to confent to what¬ 
ever fhould be agreed upon at the enfuing diet at Calmar . The 
diftra&ions of Sweden, and the intrigues of Eric* s friends, who 

very numerous, adjourned the diet from time to 


were 


time, but 


c 


Canuth 


mafter of Szveden, agreed upon certain terms, which the Da- 
ijh deputies obliged themfelves fhould be confirmed by Ghrl- 


cognized 
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Holjiein, the duchy of Slefwick. Chrijlopl 
the head of an army to quell the turbulent Jutlanders, who re- 
fufed to pay the taxes, becaufe Eric was ftill alive. This he 
effected, but not without great difficulty and bloodfhed; and 


was 


and 


Stockholm. 


crowned jj e 


The condition of Eric was, at this time, unprecedented. 


king of 


Wifbx 


Norway, ping, but to pirates of all denominations, who did incredible 

damage to the Swedes. To the amazement of all the world, 
this conduct was not refented by Cbriflopher , who at firft 
treated it in a jocular manner, till the voice of his fubje&s 
compelled him to pafs over to Gothland at the head of an 
army, where all that pafted was a friendly interview between 
him and his uncle Eric. This forbearance can only be ac¬ 
counted for by the tendernefs which Cbriflopher might ftill re¬ 
tain for his uncle’s perfon, or (which is more likely) by his 
conniving at the depredations made upon the Swedes. In 
1443, Cbriflopher was crowned king of Norway , and after¬ 
wards of Denmark , by the archbifhop of Lunden. The com¬ 
mencement of his reign was very popular in Denmark , but he 
is accufed of having always fhewn a predile&ion in favour ot 
that country. Hiftorians fpeak of a congrefs of German prin¬ 
ces held this year at JVifmar , to which Cbriflopher repaired m 
His mar- the habit of a pilgrim ; and next year, he married theprincels 
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ing been partial, in prejudice of his own fubje£fs, to tne 
Brandenlurgbers and Germans. His conduxft, in this particu¬ 
lar, was loudly complained of by the Danes , and be wifely 
removed the grounds of that complaint, both in Denmark an 
Sweden. . He was proceeding, by many popular meafures, to 
and death, regain the afFexfticns of both people, when he died without 

iilue in 144a. The memory of this prince is as much extoiie 

by tire Dan ijh, as it is vilified by the Sivedifl) hiftorians. 
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Upon the death of Chrijlopher, the Swedes pleaded that the Interreg- 

union ofCalmar , being fo often fundamentally broken through, uum. 

s at an end, and the ftates of Denmark made an offer of 

their crown to Adolphus , the old duke of Holjlein. and Slefwick y 
but that prince confidering if he accepted it, his duchies would 
become no more than acceffions to Denmark , recommended 
to their choice Chrijliem, his nephew, fon to Theodoric , count 
of Oldenburg, whom the deputies accordingly chofe, while 
Charles Canutfon was chofen and crowned king of Sweden. Canvfjv 
Th z Danes complained of this proceeding, and Charles , that king of 
he might oblige his new fubje&s, invaded Gothland, and be- Sweden* 
iieged Eric in Wijby. That prince, old as he was, made a 

noble defence, and having loft the town, fhut himfelf up in 
the citadel, and when he was reduced to the laft extremity, 
by his addrefs and : pathetic eloquence prevailed with the 
Swedijh generals to grant him a truce for fome days, during 
which, Eric laid in fuch ftores of provifions, that the place 
was again in a ftate of defence, and he refufed to furrender it, 
though Charles ordered his generals to give him his own terms. Chrijliem 
In the mean while, Chrijliem and the ftates of Denmark were of Oidev- 
iitting out a fleet to relieve Eric , fo uncertain are human burg, cho- 
events; for the fame prince whom the Danes had dethroned fen king 
for his tyranny, was affifted and delivered by them in his dif- of Den- 
trefs. The command of the Danijh fleet was given to Olaus mark. 
Alexfon , to whom Eric gave up the citadel of Wijby , and at 
his own requeft was carried to Burundi from whence he re¬ 
moved to Pomerania, though greatly affe&ed with the polite- 
nefs and humanity of Chrijliem and the Danijh nobility, who 
offered him a refidence in any part of Denmark he fhoiild chufe. 

There, Eric clofed his life in obfcure tranquillity. The lives Erie's 
of few princes were more chequered than that of Eric ; with death, 
great courage, he was generally unfortunate in the field; and 
with vaft abilities, he was often out-witted in the cabinet by 
thofe whom he defpifed. In fa£t, this contempt of others, 
feems to have been the rock on which he fplit, and he was 
ruined by his own refinements. His life and fituations were 
as extraordinary as any we meet with in hiftory. 

Notwithftanding the departure of Eric, which, we have War in 

reafon to believe, was with the confent of the Siusdes ; the S u ed.n. 

latter muft have taken the citadel of IVifby, had not the garri- 

fon been feafonably relieved by Chrijliem , who then befieged 

and took the town. This expedition was condu&ed by Chrif- 

tiern with equal valour and prudence, and gained him great 

reputation. As he had not loft hopes of mounting the throne 

of Sweden , he generoufly fet all his Sivedijh prifoners, who 

were numerous and of great quality, at liberty ; and upon his 

return to Denmark, he married Dorothea , his predeceflor’s 

widow. In the mean while, the king of Svjeden conquered 

Norivayi, and was crowned at Drontbeim. Notwithftanding 

this dilagreeable event, Chrijliem in feveral congrefles and 

meetings he had with the Swedijh deputies, endeavoured to re¬ 
vive 
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vive the union of Calmar , and he found that his application 
was far from being ineffedhial. The Swedes longed for peace 
and hated the tyranny of Charles , and their deputies promifed 
not only the reftitution of the crown of Norvjay to Chri/liern 
but to oblige Charles to fubmit his title to that of Sweden to a 
fair difcuffion. Charles fell into a violent paffion when he heard 
of thofe proceedings, and confifcated the eftates of the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries and deputies, who had treated with Chri/liern, which 
ferved to attach the fufferers the more firmly to that prince. 
Chri/liern , in the mean while, called a diet in Zealand ; but 
found the members unwilling to enter into any more than a 

piratical war, which diftrefled Sweden , without doing any fer- 
vice to Denmark. Their depredations were feverely revenged 
by Charles , who, at the head of feventy thoufand men, car¬ 
ried fire and fword through Schonen , and would have taken 
Lunden itfelf, had he not been bravely oppofed and defeated by 
‘Tycho, its archbifhop j and by a lady who held the caftle of 
Wetcheffle. Thus was Charles , who was himfelf a renowned 
warrior, driven out of Schonen , where he had been guilty of 
incredible cruelties, by a prieft and a woman. Chri/liern, who 
was at TVifmar when this irruption happened, prepared to re¬ 
venge it, and his admiral Olaus. Axelfon , actually befieged 
Stockholm with a fleet, while Chri/liern with an army reduced 
Wejl Gothland, and ftrengthened his party in Sweden. While 
Charles was marching to oppofe him, he heard of thefiegeof 
Stockholm Stockholm , which he immediately relieved, and then marched 
relieved, into Wejl Gothland , where Charles, who was furrounded with 

dangers and difficulties, foon loft a great part of what he had 
acquired- Chri/liern ached on the defenfive, but gained more 
than he had loft, by the unpopularity which Charles incurred, 
through the vaft taxes which he raifed upon his fubjefts, to 
defray the expences of the war. 

J-j5v In 1455, Chri/liern led his army again into Sweden, where 

he took the ifland of Oeland , and the town of Borkholm. But 


and Chrif- 

topher 

raifed to 
the three 

crowns. 


war was lefs the bufinefs of Chri/liern , at this time, than in¬ 
trigue ; in which he was fo fuccefsful, that he received affur- 
ances from the whole body of the Swedi/h clergy, that they 
would affift him in re-eftablifhing the union of Calmar ; and 
the archbifhop of XJp/al, laying afide his facerdotal habit, and 
drawing his fword, iolemnly abjured all allegiance to Charles, 
The event was, that the prelate beat Charles , and drove him 
into Stockholm , from whence he fled to Dantzic, and the ftates 
of Sweden unanimoufly invited Chri/liern to fill his throne, to 
which he was accordingly raifed. 

The three kingdoms of Denmark , Siueden , and Norway 
being thus re-united in the perfon of Chri/liern, he began his 
reign over them all, by the moft falutary regulations; and in 
the mean while, S/e/wick, by the death of duke Adolphus , re¬ 
verted to his crown. He afterwards purchafed, from different 
claimants, the duchy of Hol/lein, which he was the better ena¬ 
bled to do, by his difeovering and feizing the treafures which 
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his competitor Charles had left concealed in the hands of the 
Dominicans. In 1461, Chrijliern obliged the pope’s legate to 
nve him half the money he had railed in Sweden, on pretence 
of a war againft the infidels; and the two following years 
werefpent by Chrijliern in accommodating differences with his 
neighbours. The Swedijh patriots, at the head of whom was 
the archbifhop of Upfal , who had been fo inftrumental in plac¬ 
ing Chrijliern on that throne, complained that Chrifliern’s long 
rendence in Denmark, was an infraction of the union of CaU 
wr, which Chrijliern underftanding, returned fo fudden.ly to 
Stockholm, that he furprized the archbifhop, and fent him pri- 
foner to Denmark , which was the greateft ftain of his reign, 
becaufe the prelate was innocent of what was laid to his charge. 
His friends, however, befieged Chrijliern in Stockholm , and it 
was with difficulty that he efcaped, without anyattendants,back 
to Denmark. Returning with an army, Katil, bifhop of Lin* 
topingi who was at the head of the archbifhop’s friends, again 
defeated, and drove him into Stockholm , where he would have 
taken him prifoner, had he not been carried off by his flap¬ 
ping. Katil offered to lay down his arms, if Chrijliern would 
confent to releafe the archbifhop, who was his uncle; but 
that being refilled, Charles Canutjon again mounted the throne 
of Sweden ; and not having profited by experience, he again 
loft it; and Chrijliern feeing his error, releafed the archbifhop 
in the moft honourable manner. In the year 146c, ChriHiern 


was 


1465, Cbrifl 
of Oldenburg. 
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which he acquitted himfelf with fuccefs, while the archbifhop 
of Upfal forced Charles to renounce the crown of Sweden , and 
fent nim prifoner to Finland ; but as the Swedes had renounced 
their allegiance to Chrijliern , Axelfon , who was father-in-law 
to Charles, was declared proteClor of the kingdom, though the 
archbifhop was in the intereft of Chrijliern , who after a fur- 
prizing inactivity, returned with an army to Sweden , and to- 


Axelji 


Chrijliern returned to Den 


1461. 


1465 


mark, where he had fo many differences to make up, that 
dxelfon s party ftiil refufed to admit him to the throne of Sive - 
den, of which Steen-Sture was chofen regent. 

Chrijliern , towards the latter end of his reign, feems not to He turns 
have been much in earneft to recover the Stuedijh crown, a tyrant, 
which he found fo difficult to keep ; and his foie fludy was to 
promote the intereft of Denmark and Norvjcy. In 14-z, Chrif- 
turn vifited the emperor Frederic III. who gave him the invef- 


of Dithmarjh 


where he founded the univerfity of Copenhagen, In 1475, he 
married his eldeft fon to the princefs Chrifiina , daughter of the 
elector of Saxony ; and it is faid, that about this time, he in- 
intuted the order of the elephant. He is accufed of taking a 
Hidden turn towards cruelty and defpotifm at the end of his 

^'* s certain, that he endeavoured to revive the union 
of Caanar, but the Swedes never would accept cf hirftfor their 
v °i- XII. E e king. 


Denmark 


*475 
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king, though they promifcd, after his deceafe, to chufeh^ 
1481. eldeft fon 'John. Ghrijlicrn died in 1481, with the character 

of having been an amiable and accomplished prince, though 
His death, too illiterate, and too liable to be impofed upon. He reigned 

over Denmark about thirty-three years. Of the three children 
whom he left behind him, his eldeft fon John, in his ownlife- 
time, was eleCted his allbciate, and was crowned Icing. H; s 
fecond fon Frederic , who was duke of Slcjwick , fucceeded to 
the Danijh crown likevvife ; and his daughter Margaret was 

married to the king of Scotland. 

John king "John fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Denmark , and 
of Den- proved an excellent prince; but found great oppofition from 
mark. the Swedes, in performing their promife of electing him their 

king. He confulted his mother Dorothea , an excellent and 
prudent princefs, in all his meafures, and {lie adviied him to 
confine his ambition to the improvement of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, without afpiring to reign over fo turbulent a people as 
the Swedes. The latter, however, met him more than half¬ 
way, and John was over-perfuaaed to enter into a treaty with 
the adminiftrator, in which he was duped. In the hiftoryof 
Sweden, we fhall have occafion to mention his dilputes with 
the administrator of that country concerning Gothland ; but 
1494. in the year 1494, he was feized with a lunacy, which how¬ 
ever foon went oft'. Finding himfelf trifled with by Steen- 
* Sture , adminiftrator, and regent of Sweden , he prepared todo 

himfelf right by force of arms ; but a noble fleet which he had 
provided for that purpofe, was wrecked; upon which, Steen- 
Sttire difclaimed all his former engagements. John had thead- 
drefs to prevail with the Mufcovites to invade Sweden ; and 
while i Steen-Sture went againft them with an army, Johns 
friends exerted them {elves fo effectually in his abfence, that 
Steen was depofed from the regency. This, however, was far 
from giving John the crown of Sweden, and he raifed an army 
of Banditti, who ferved for plunder, and were moftly Germans. 
With them John took Calmar and Bsrkholm , and filled all Swe¬ 
den with their ravages. John’s chief objeCt was the fiege of 
Id> enters Stockholm ; but in the mean while, the regent applied to the 
Stockholm, brave Dalccarlians, who marched to the fiege, but were de¬ 
feated with great fiaughter; upon which, John was admitted 
into that capital, where he pardoned the regent, and was 
crowned king. 

and is de- John then turned his arms againft the inhabitants of Ditb‘ 
feated by mar]. b, the fin all diftridi- which we have already mentioned to 
the Ditb- have been given by the emperor Frederic to the late king, and 
marjians . who being fond of liberty to enthufiafin, had refufed tofubmit 

to the Danes. The army which John led againft thofe deter¬ 
mined people, confifted of Swedes, Danes, Norwegians and 
Hoifleiners, and was fo numerous, that his prelates and ge¬ 
nerals had already partitioned the fpoil amongft themfelves. 
Happily for thofe Tons of liberty, a fpirit of jealoufy and dil- 

content began to prevail among his great men, and their con¬ 
fidents 
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rjence was encreafed by John's taking their city of Meldorp, the 
capital of the diftrift. The Dithmarjians retired into the heart of 
their country, and John followed them with all his army, which 
was well provided with cannon. The Dithmarftans, however. 
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C ave him a total defeat, and killed four thoufand of his heft 
troops upon the fpot, befides thofe who were wounded and 
made prifoners, fo that John was obliged to agree to a peace 
withth e Dithmarftans. His defeat, however, again loft him 


the crown of Sweden, for Steen-Sture received the regency, and 
excited great difturbances in Norway, where the people like- 
wife difclaimed their allegiance to John. They chofe one of 
their own nobility, Canute Adolphus, for their head, and he was 
affaffinated, as was thought, by order of John ; upon which, 
the Norwegians carried on war againft the Danes, with an ani- 
mofity which fell little ftiort of frenzy. We are now arrived 
to the year 1503, when John found himfelf involved in a va¬ 
riety of difficulties and diftrefles. He had left his queen to Hi-'diifi- 
defend Stockholm, which fhe did with unparalleled courage ; biit cultiesand 
wasatlaft obliged to capitulate, and (he was made priforier, diftrefies 
contrary to the articles of capitulation. It is thought, that the in Svjtdb.i* 
liberty of this brave princefs was facrificed to an amorous in¬ 
dulgence, in which John indulged himfelf with another lady. 

After this great misfortune, John underftood that Luhec and 


25c? 


the other fdanfc towns, were inclined to favour the regent, 
upon which he fent them the bi(ho0 of Odenjee , who laid be¬ 
fore them at large all Stare's perfidious conduit. His eloquence 
had no effeit upon the Lubcckers, and John immediately cut 
off their trade, and that of the Hanfe towns with Sweden. 

The finances of the Lubcckers were then but in an indifferent Succefs 
ftate; but the hatred of the common people towards John, was and fevr- 
fo violent, that their regency was forced to agree to a war, tho’ ritv of hie 
they foon dropt their preparations, and John , upon the mediation {bn CbriJ- 
of the duke of JJolftein,turned t\\e great armaments he had made, tierm 
againft the rebellious Norwegians. He Committed the care Of 
that war to his fon, prince Chrijliern, who defeated both the 
Swedes and the Norwegians, and in one campaign reduced all 
the kingdom. The feverity with which he treated the van- 
quiftied, becaufe they were rebels, filled the whole country 
with inexpreffible terror, and he carried his victorious arms 
into Sweden itfelf, where he took Elfburg. 

While he was lying there, Stare advanced with an army, who ef- 
and had it not been for his own vanity and imprudence, or that capes 
of the general who commanded for him, the whole Danijh through 
army muff have been cut oft"'; but the Swede difdaining to fur- the vanity 
prize an enemy, ordered his trumpets to found before the charge, of 
which alarming Chrijliern , the Swedes were defeated with the general 
lols of half their cavalry. The prince then took Orejlehi, and 
gave no more quarter to the Sivedijh rebels, as he called them, 
than he had done to the Norwegian. Raft Gothland next felt 
his fury, and he affigned quarters of refreshment to his troops 
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backers with aconfiderable fquadron to join him, and had made 
a great progrefs againft the Danes. Sture’s bufinefs was to gain 
time; but he trifled fo egregioufly concerning the queen’s li¬ 
berty, that the pope’s legate, who held a congrei's at Lubecfa 
reftoring the peace of the north, threatened him and his ad¬ 
herents with excommunication, unlefs he fet the queen free 
and refigned the regency. The odium into which Stare had’ 
fallen by his treachery to the queen, compelled him to agree 
with the firft condition, and while the fecond was under de¬ 
bate, Sture died, in 1504; but was fucceeded in the regency 
by his fon Suante Sture. His election exafperated John beyond 
all meafure, and the duke of Mecklcnburgh having declared war 
againft Lubec, the Lubeckers lubmitted to John, upon his own 
terms ; but the other Hanfe towns held out. 

The two James*s, the Illd and IVth of Scotland , had been 
ufeful allies to John, and did him great fervices in reducing 
Norway. As John was preparing to turn his whole ftrength 
againft Sweden, an embafiador arrived from Scotland to aft as 
mediator between the two parties, and it was agreed that 
Calmar fbould be the place where the deputies of the three 
kingdoms fhould attend. Thofe from Sweden did not appear, 
an A John prevailed with the deputies of Denmark and Norway 
to pronounce fentence of confifcation and deprivation againft 
all the adherents of Shire, if John was not, by a prefixed time, 
put in poffefllon of the kingdom of Sweden. This fentence 
was afterwards confirmed by the emperor, and the aulic coun¬ 
cil, printed and publifhed through all the north. Notwith- 
ftanding this, it may be juftly queftioned, whether the con- 
grefs had a right to pronounce, or the emperor to ratify, 
luch a fentence. John held the fovereignty of Sweden only 
conditionally, and if he broke the terms, the Svjedes were free 
from their allegiance ; nor could all the powers on earth con¬ 
demn them, at the tribunal of juftice and liberty. 

John proceeded as if he had an undifputed right to carry the 
fentence into execution, and fuch was the awe, that the fo- 
lemnity of the fentence carried with it, that Sture was forced 
to apply for peace ; when all of a fudden, the Lubeckers de¬ 
clared themfelves for the Swedes, ftung, perhaps, by the feve- 
rity of John in matters of commerce and intercourfe with his 
rebels, which equally affecSted the Lubeckers as the other Hanfe 
towns. This renewed the war between John and the regent 
with fuch various fuccefles, that the former, exafperated as he 
was, would have treated of peace, had not Sture, inftigated by 
the Hanfe towns, rejected all terms of accommodation. 1 he 
reafons for his obftinacy, lay deeper than John was aware of: 
His enemies had bribed the needy emperor,_ Maximilian, to 
fall off from his friendlhip with John, and it became now a 

popular topic in Germany, that the re-union of the three 

crowns might prove fatal to the balance of power in the north. 

John , on the other hand, applied to his allies, and prevailed 

with the French king to intercede with the emperor in his fa¬ 
vour j 
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r. ( 0 that in a fhort time he fitted out fo powerful a fqua- 1509. 
jron,’ that he blocked up the mouth of the Trave , and com- 
oeiled the Lubeckers to fue for peace. Sture’s party was daunted 
L John’s vigorous meafures, and offered to give him fecurity 
that either he or his fon fhould be placed upon the throne of 
Sweden ; but their tamenefs v/as difclaimed by Sture, who was 
encouraged by the fevere treatment of John towards the Lu~ 
lackers, which had obliged them to refume their arms. John, 
by this time, finding the refources of the Hanfe towns to be 
inexhauftible, was tired of the war, and refolved to employ all 
bis preparations and fuccefies, to get a good peace. Confer¬ 
ences were again opened between him and the fenate of Sweden, 
but all the meafures concluded on came to nothing, through 
the fpirit of Sture, fupported by the Ltibeckcrs and the Hanfc 
towns. They invaded his dominions, and he was obliged to 
convert the largeft veffels of his allies, which were in his ports, 
into (hips of war. The Lubeckers were repulfed at Mona and 

Landand, and the Swedes were defeated in Halland. The 
foreign fhipping employed by John diftrefied the Lubeckers, but 
without daunting them; and their regency, in conjunction 
with the Swedes, continued their defeents upon the Danijh 
coafts, fo that the whole was a mean, piratical, indecifive 
war. The Swedes , however, in 1511, took Borkholm ; but 
the Danijh fleet defeated that of Lubec , near that place, apd 
recovered a rich Dutch fleet, which had been taken by the Lu~ 
bickers ; thofe events gave the Danes an undifputed fuperiority 
in the northern feas. 

In the year 1512, died Suante Sture , and the Swedes were 1512, 
divided concerning his fucceflor, one party favouring his fon 
Simon, as the other, which was headed by the archbifhop of 
Upfal, did Eric Troll. The death of Suante difeou raged the 
Lubeckers fo much, that they made a final peace with 'John, 
and promifed to affift him in recovering the crown of Sweden. 

The Svjedes , deferted by their molt powerful ally, fent John 
their deputies likewife; and to gain fome refpite from war, 
which had continued without intermiflion above twelve years, 
it was agreed that either he or his fon fhould mount the throne 
of Sweden, or that the Swedes fhould pay them a tribute of 
thirty thoufand marks. We cannot fuppofe that John had any Death and 
great reliance on the faith of fo vague a treaty; but he em- character 
ployed the leifure it gave him, in reforming the morals, and 0 f j e bn. 
cultivating the minds of his fubjefts, which were ftill too deeply 
tinged with barbarifm. Being fenfible of the advantage of 
letters for polifhing the manners of mankind, he gave great 
encouragement to the univerfity, which his father had founded 
at Copenhagen, and prohibited youth to be fent out of his do¬ 
minions for education, nor could they repair even to Upfal, 

(then the great feminary of learning in the north) unlefs they 
had ftudied three years at that of Copenhageti. As a mark of 
his regard for learning, he gave great encouragement to the 
art of printing through all his dominions, efpecially at Copen- 
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hagen , where it made an early and considerable progrefs. This 
excellent prince’s death (for fuch he was) was occafioned bva 
fall from his horfe in North Jutland, and he died after giving 
an excellent advice to his fon, on the 20th of February 151,, 
The perfonal merits of this prince, were amiable and unex¬ 
ceptionable. By his own example, even in drefs, he united 
the fimplicity and fincerity of the antient Danes, with the 
refinements of modern times5 in private life,_ plain; j n 
public, magnificent; and fo tenacious of his faith, that he 
never chofe to break it, though others broke theirs to him, 
With regard to his political qualities, we fufpeft him of 
laying too great ftrefs on the duties of allegiance on the 
part of the people, without reciprocal returns on that of the 
prince ; but this fee ms to have been owing to his education, 
and was, in fa£l, his family failing; nor do his warmeft apo¬ 
logias clear him from having infringed the treaty of Calmer , 
which undoubtedly was the fundamental law of his govern¬ 
ment over the Swedes, and the breach of it juftified them i 
their inoft violent eppofition. 

The reputation of Denmark was high at the time of John’s 
death, efpecially as his fon and fucceflor Chrjllern , had already 
given proofs of a great military genius. Though he did not 
much rely upon the agreement lately made between the Swedes 
and his father, yet his alliances were fo refpechble, and his 
troops in fuch good order, that he was not afraid of the Szvetfo 
He mar- acting oftenfively, and therefore he made a journey to the Low. 

Countries , where he demanded and obtained in marriage Ifa- 
bcilaci be Ha, the filler of the archduke, afterwards the emperor Charhs 
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tion of hortulane improvements, and the culture of foreign 
fruits in their country. Chrijliern then applied to the affairs 
of commerce, and no fooner had he fettled them, than h 
turned his attention to Sweden, Chrijliern , the moll defpotic 
and molt inhuman prince, by nature, of any in his time, fecretly 
widled that he might reign over Sweden by conqucft, ra¬ 
ther than by compact, that he might have an opportunity to. 


O 


gratify hi 


s rat? 


for blood. He gave young ’Trot!, who had 


Succeeded to the fee of Ugfal, a large firm ot money to favour 
his intereft ; and no fooner was Troll arrived in Stveden, than he 
oubiifhed his anathemas agninft Stare, who had fucceeded his 
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father as adminiftrator. A legate from the pope, after railing 
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Chri/i, 


(t preparations for the conqucll of Sweden . 
Chrijliern brought to a trial his favourite mi- 
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of the citadel of Copenhagen, of having intrigued with the king s 
prill refs Cchmbulei Dor hern not ®nly openly acculctl, bn: 
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privately put to death Foburgh , and was himfelf arrefled and 
tried for the fame crime, but acquitted by the fen ate, becaufe 
no crime appeared againft Torbcrn , but his having confefied 
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that he had follicited Columbulc s favour. Chriji 
their determination, gave a loofe to his fanguinary dilpoiition. 
He furrounded the fenate houfe with a body of armed ruffians, 
and though all his courtiers, with his queen at their head, 
threw themfelves at his feet, to divert his cruel purpofe, he 
forced the fenators to condemn Torbern , and he was executed 

accordingly. 

This dreadful proceeding alarmed all the civilized part of 
Denmark but the introduction of Lutheranifm into that coun¬ 
try, in 1517? diverted the public to other obje&s. Chrijliern 
was out of humour with the fee of Rome , on account of the 
legate's treachery, and the vaft fums he carried out of his 
kingdom. He had ordered a bifhop of Odenfee to be confined, 
he had feized feveral rich benefices, and feemed well difDofed 
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the ferength of his foreign alliances, and he fent a fleet to 
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Sweden, which delivered 


archbifhop of Upfal, 


been beiieged by the admimftrator in the fortrefs of Steka. 
Chriji ie>ns connexions with the houle of duflrm. thr* lip^rlo 
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his people, by compelling the pope to take his part. It is 
true, his holinefs thunaered out his excommunications againft 
the Lutherans ; but that was a matter of indifference to Cbrif- 
turn, who had countenanced them only through conveniency, 
while the aclminiftrator of Svjeden * and all his party* were ex- 
communicated at the fame time; and the execution of the 
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Chriji, 


He was then 


mother to his late miflrefs Columbule , who had been poifoned, 
and by her advice the king raifed money for carrying on the war 
2 gainlt the Swedes , in a moft unheard of, oppreffive, manner, but 
without daring to trefpafs too far upon the properties of the 
clergy. He received, however, from Francis I. four thoufand 

auxiliary troops; and from the houfe of Aujlria three hundred 
t louland marks, as his wife’s fortune. The junXure was favour¬ 
able for Chrijliern , as his.friendfhip might be of the utmoft con¬ 
fluence in the competition that was then depending between 

}n ams an <J Charles for the empire. Fortified with thofe aH 
nft.inces, Chrijliern prepared to .renew the war with Sweden 
• nd made one Crumpcn , an excellent officer, the minifter of 
ti ls vengeance, by giving him the command of his troops 
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1 ‘ *he time that Crurnpen would give to the ftates of Swe- 
a!!* w “ et her they would join the king or eledt a new admini- 
°r> was eleven days. The dates knew it was in vain to 
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of Sweden , though Stockholm , Colmar , and other ftrong places 
were held by the widow of the adminiflrator, who had been 
killed in one of the late battles. 

mafia- Chrijliern whs above ufing any argument but the fv/ord 
cres the when he had power j and upon his return from Sweden to 
&-xved:fb Denmark , he-filenced all oppofition of the people and fenate 
fenate and who in his abfence had murmured at the manner equally ridi- 
nobility, culous and infamous, with which he was governed by Sige- 

brette , even to her attempting to raife a barber, who was her 
paramour, to the archiepifcopal fee of Lunden, and procuring 

Chrjiiern's recommendation of him to the pope. Her violent 

counfels even accelerated the natural iinpetucfity of Chrijliern, 
to commit the mod (hocking a£ts of cruelty and defpotifm; 
and (he fuggefled to him the infernal project of murdering all 
the fenate and nobility of Sweden , which he afterwards exe- 
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(hall 


It is 


fufficient to fay here, that Chrijliern , under pretence of their 
being excommunicated, murdered, without any form of trial, 
ninety-four fenators and prelates in one day. The more he 
tailed of blood, the more he thirfted after it. After maflacring 
the citizens of Stockholm , every (lage of his march back to 


Denmcir 

ruin 


ccclefiaftics 


Gujla 

Paf* 

pears 


of Dalecarlia 


B B vr 

Gii/lavus Vaja 
Chrijliern , em 


and glory of his country; but the particulars of his hiftory 
jnuft be referved for that of Siveden. Chrijliern war r 


as 


Gujli 


death ; but even that tender corifideration made no imprefiion 
upon his patriotifm, for he put to the fword the partizans of 
Chrijliern, whether Sivedes or Danes , wherever he found them; 
and he compelled Theodore, who was Chrijliern $ general, and 
the archbifhop of TJpfal , to (hut themfelves up in Stockholm. 
Chrijliern durfr not carry his troops out of Denmark, where 
public difeontents were every day encreafing, to the relief of 
his Swedijh friends. All of a fudden Theodore and the arch¬ 
bifhop o f Upfal, who had fled from Stockholm, prefented them¬ 
felves before him. Chrifliern ordered Theodore to be tortured 
and put to death, and the mother and fillers of Guflavus to be 
fewed up in facks, and thrown into the fea j which barbarous 

commands were executed : But fome fay, that they diea in 

----- 1 No 


prifon, under the tortures they fuffered by his command. 


Chriftiern fent his firft admiral Norby 


a 


fleet 


22 . 


Guflavus. Norby 


himfelf an eye on the crown of Siveden ; but landing his men 
he was defeated by Guflavus , though he threw fome (lores am 
Reinforcements into Stockholm before his return to Denmark 
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Guhms engaged the fleet of the Lubeckers in his favour; but 
rffo.md himfelf, at that time, unable to take Stockholm. He 
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B'as 


of Denmark 
Chrifl 


manded Holjlein from his uncle, duke bredenc, whofe prudence 
found means to elude the king’s injuftice. But while Chrif- 
t'uni’s frenzy of cruelty was at its height, the Jutlanders took 
arms, and being feconded by the voice of all Siveden , Chrif- Cbrijiiem 
jitrn was formally depofed from the throne by an aflembjy of depofed 
lie nobles, held at Wybqurg. It is faid upon good authority, Torn the 
diat Chrifliern knew nothing of his deposition, till he difco-throne of 
vered the parchment upon which it was engrofled, and which penmark, 
lad been left in his chamber by Munce , the chief juftice of 
Jutland, who dined with him that very day, but made his 
efcape. Cbrijiiem , after this, from being dreadful and detec¬ 
table, became abjeft and defpicable. Though he was ftill in 
poffeffion of Copenhagen , Norway , and many iflai 


defcended 


harangue even the peatants with tears in his eyes, for his re¬ 
lation. Finding all his efforts vain, he equipped twenty 
Clips, to which he committed himfelf, his wife, his children, 
his treafures, and the infamous Sigebrette , and after a tempefr 


-I O / - 

The fhtes of Denmark 


Wefel 


the 




e crown upon Chrifliern s uncle Frederic , duke of Slept 

d Holjlein ; and Magnus Gye, Chrifliern 1 s governor of Co\ _... 

km, being difappointed in the fuccours he expe&ed from deavours 

n r i i .i . k r. • • 


mam 


After this, the to revive 


Ihrvegtans recognized Frederic for their king. It is fomewhat the union 
furprizing, that Frederic, at this time, fhould harbour a thought of Cal/nar 
of reviving the union of Colmar , after the great things that 


cer 


hbifhop 


juftice that had been done him, and the violation of the union 
o iCahnar, by the election of Gijlavus. The moderation of 
that prince preferved his own dignity and the faith of nations 
from being violated whpn fo unreafonable a fpeech was made. 

He treated the Danifb embaflador with the utmoft politenefs 
and magnificence ; and the ftates, to take from Frederic all hopes 
offuccefs, declared to his minifter, that out of the great and 
perfonal regard they bore to Gijlavus , they were refolved to 
inveft him with greater powers than had ever been exercifed 
tyany former king of Sweden, Frederics good fenfe led him 
eaiily to perceive, that it was more proper for him to have 
wjmus for his ally than his enemy, efpecially as both of 
them were convinced that they were equally obnoxious to Peace be* 
wifhern , and that his brother-in-law, the emperor, would tween 
we nothing unattempted to replace him on his throne. Sweden 
n lnort, a league ofFenfive and defenflve was entered into be- at) d Den* 

. n me two reigning men a tens; and Frederic fent b-ck the mark, 

admin iftratot’s 
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adminiftrator’s brave widow, and all the other Swedijb prifoners 
who had been long confined in Denmark. * 

Kcr&y It was not long before this newly cemented alliance received 
fiibdued. a {hock by the practices of Norby , the Danifn admiral, who 

was governor of the ille of Gothland , and exercifed piracies 
again# the fubje&s of Lubec , and the Hanfe towns. At their 
requefir, Gujlavus attacked hint by land, tne Lubeckers blocked 
him up by fea; and Frederic fearing that fo fine an ifland 
might fall into the hands of the Swedes , applied to the Lu¬ 
beckers to withdraw their a Alliance from Gujlavus , and under¬ 
took at the fame time, that Norby fhould difcontinue his pira¬ 
tical practices. His negotiation was attended with fuccefs. 
IViJby , the chief place of the ifland, which was befieged, was 
relieved through the connivance of the Lnbcckers ; but Norty 
refufed to return to his allegiance to the crown of Denmark , and 
was no fooner at liberty, than he declared himfelf independent, 
and ravaged the Daniflj coalls. He was defeated by kantzai i, 
with the lofs of four tnoufand men ; and Norby , after many 
other lofles, renewed his offers of fubmiffion to Frederic \ but 
would have again prevaricated, had not Frederic forced him to 
iurrender Wifby , and evacuate the ifland, which was thus nar¬ 
rowly faved from falling into the hands of the Swedes. 
Nothing had prevented the emperor Charles from attempting 
declares to reftore Chrijliern , but the other more momentous affairs 
himfelf a he was engaged in ; though fome feeble attempts of that kind 
proteiiant. were made by Margaret of Aujlria. About the year 1527, 

Frederic declared for liberty of confcience to proteftants equally 
as to the Roman catholics, and he himfelf made ufe of the li¬ 
berty he granted to others, by embracing the reformed reli¬ 
gion. No nation had fmarted under the tyranny of ecclcfiaftics 
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Frederb 


1527 


C.hriiVern 


more than Denmark ; and after the king had declared himfelf 
in favour of proteflantifm, its progrefs was incredibly rapid. 
The bieotted houfe of Aujlria made ufe of this as an argu- 
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\v reeked. 


'{ft 

ment with the Roman catholics for reftoring Chrijliern ; but 
all their attempts, though feme of them were formidable, 
were defeated. The Flemijh fquaaron that was in Chrijliern s 
{crvice, was deftroyed to a fli i p, and Chrijliern hi nr felt, who 
was carrying on the operations by land, was forced to fnut 
himfelf up in the town of Congej where he furrendered himfel. 
prifoner to Gylhenjliern , bifhop of Odenfee , who promifed him 
better terms than he had power to fulfil, for Frederic {hut the 
ynfoncr. royal prifoner up in the caftle of Sunderburg. Frederic died 

that fame year, i 533, with the charadler of having been a vne 
and moderate prince, and the glory of being the father ana 
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patron of proteflantifm in Denmark. 

A liberty of confcience and his own example, was all the 
legal encouragement that Frederic had given to the proteftant 
religion ; for the Roman catholic prelates and clergy at the 
time of his death, were poflefled of their great temporalities 


and oppofed the elevation of Chrijliern ^ Johns ekleft foil, toth 
throne- becaufe he was a pfoteflant. Their influence was 0 
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Jf the election, and even propofed to exclude Chrijliern from about the 
dethrone in favour of his younger brother John, whom they fuccefiloa 
wcr e in hopes to educate a Roman catholic. This indecifion, to the 
the interruption which the Lubeckers gave to the trade of Den- crown. 
01% the intrigues of the houfe of Holjlcin , and of the Roman 
catholics, in favour of the imprifoned Chrijiicrn , brought 
Denmark to the brink of ruin. Prince Chrijliern’s general 
lantzau , defeated the Lubeckers , and made that prince matter 
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of the Trove 
while, conquered 


Chrijl 


Denmark. At laft, prince. 
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majority of the ftates, who were weary with the long ftate of 
anarchy and civil diftraction they had fuffered. Notwithftand- 
ing his election and coronation, the Lubeckers and Chriftopher , 


'ft 

yl 


Chrijliern’s caufe was efpoufed by C 
though the count of Oldenburg reduced Fionia to the allegiance 
of Chrijliern II. It was owing to the valour and contfueff of 
Ranizau and Eric Banner , that Chrijliern III. was enabled to 
keep polfeffion of the throne, for Copenhagen was in the hands 
of the count; and the power of the clergy, together with the 
fa&ious difpofitions of the nobility, threatened feme dreadful 


Gujl 

of Denmark, in favour 
the face of affairs. Th 


Chrijl. 


His arrival changed 


Chrijl 


of Copenhagen. 
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ffiftance of Gujl 


Chrijl 
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Chrijl , 


cucedapcrfonal interview between Gvjlavus and Chrijiicrn III. 
but the refult is not known. It is, however, certain that the 
emperor embroiled the affairs of Chrijiicrn III. in fuch a man¬ 


ner, that he gained the clergy of Norzvay to his fide. Chrif- 
J ni was befet with difficulties on every hand, efpecially after 
he had made a peace with the Lubeckers, without conful ting 
yujhvus, who immediately ordered his troops to withdraw 

of 

- , & j > —-—- —- 1 — under 

for acting as lie did. 


out of Denmark ; but was eafily prevailed upon to accept 
Wif.iem* s apology, on account of the neceffity he was un 
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'-edible miferies during the fiege of their city, furrendered 
tnemfelyes to Chrijliern , in 1 536. The count of Oldenburg 
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Denmark. 
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liihes the ties he had to encounter with again it princes fo bigotted to 
Rcmijh the Roman religion, as thofe of Auftria, left him no akerna 
jeligion in tive but that of his own prefervation, or the extindion of the 

temporalities of the Romijh bifhops, which could not be do 
without a thorough reformation in matters of religion. I u | 
this, he was feconded by his nobility, who were naturally, 
enemies to the prelates, and fetting all confiderations of their! 
fan&ity afide, by a decree of a diet held at Odenfee , the per 

bifhops of Denmark were ordered to be 


refted, their eftates to be veiled in the crown, and their, 
temporalities for ever abolifhed. It is furprizing with what! 
tranquillity this important decree was executed; but it was 
queftioned, at that time, whether it was found policy in 
Chrifticrn , entirely to remove the barrier that could proted 
the crown from the overgrown power of the nobility. Our 
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confidering the powerful pretenders he had among the_ 

catholics to his crown, and the vaft opportunities they had of 

afTociating themfelves with a popifb prelacy againft a proteftant 
----- rf " 1 --—’"which Chrifticrn could have applieJ, 

,v.i __.„. t _ j; that of veiling proteftant pra¬ 

xes or’ ecclefiaftics with a part, or the whole of the power 
and property taken from the Roman catholics. ! 

His diffe- The affairs of Norway next drew Chrifticrn % attention; but; 


Chrft 


Roman 


prince „ „ 

erhaps, was impracticabl 


rences 


archbifhop Olans 


Guf- of his preparations to reduce it, than he withdrew to Holland, 
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ta'vuj of and 


Sweden, being effected, Cbriftiern ordered a proteftant 


of 


faith to be drawn up, and to be tendered to the inferior clergy, 
leaving them at liberty either to embrace it, or to leave the 
kingdom, which many of them did ; and from that period we 
may date the firm eilabliihment of proteftantifm in Denman. 
This alteration in religion was fo far from being attended 
with any commotions, as happened in other countries, that 


Denmark enjoyed an unutu 
after it took place. Chrft 


tary regulations for the good of his people 
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and in making 
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to evacuate the duchy of Holftein , which he had invaded witt 
fire and fword. Gujlavus of Sweden , magnanimousas he was, 
could not without uneafinefs fee the defirable fituation of uru- 
item, efpecially as the latter had never formally renounced nis 
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complained' of various infults and injuries wmcn naa oe 


none iu ms x u i-'j (-1 :> ny Daniftj , i 

demand of large fums of money which he alledged were - 

to him from Chrifticrn. It is probable, that fuch an mtri J 
of claims might have produced a quarrel between the 
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,■ united. Chri/iiern knew this, and gave very little 

v to the Swedes. At laft thofe two potentates had a 
wa L a l conference, in which they found it their mutual in¬ 
i’ 4 t0 the term of five years, within which all their dif¬ 
ferences were to be adjufted, except that relating to Gothland^ 
which was referred to a future difeuflion. It was at this inter¬ 
view that Chri/iiern made Gujiavus fully fenfible of the empe¬ 
ror’s deftgns upon both the crowns, that the eledfor palatine 
was only his agent, and that their natural ally was Francis the 
Ift of France, the inveterate and powerful enemy of Charles , 
and with Francis they a&ually concluded a treaty. This meafure 
was attended by fome reprifals, which the governors of the 
A kherlands made upon the Hamburg hers, whom they confi- 
dered as the fubje&s of the Danes , but the quarrel went no 
farther than the commiflion of fome piratical acts on both 

jides. 

About this time, Chri/iiern fent to Szueden troops, and fome whom he 
money, which enabled Gu/iavus to quell a rebellion which had 
been fomented againft him by the imperial court, and omitted 
nothing that could teftify his friendfhip and gratitude for Guf- 
ims. Chri/iiern even publifhed a manifefto, fhewing that he 
looked upon the intcreft of Szueden and Denmark to be the 
fame; and we are told that he fitted out a fleet, carrying ten 
thoufand men, to be employed againft the emperor in the Ne¬ 
therlands, but that it was wrecked or forced back .by ftrefs of 
weather. After this, Charles difeontinued all his hoftilities 
and intrigues againft Chri/iiern, and both princes entered into 
treaties, which rendered the remaining part of Chrijliern's 
reign tranquil. In 1544, he divided Holjlein between his two 1544. 
brothers, John and Adolphus, in exprefs contravention of the 
aft of his acceffion j but though the nobility complained loud- 
lyof this difmemberment, Chri/iiern remained .firm to his pur- 
pofe, and the execution of it was attended with no difagree- 
able confequences, atleaft, for that time. 

Chri/iiern the lid was ftill alive, and a prifoner; but in the CbrlJUern 
treaty of Spire, concluded between Chri/iiern thellld and the the! Id 
eipperor, his caufe had been entirely abandoned by the latter, renounces 
upon Chri/iiern promifing to grant him fome indulgences, and the crown 
to enlarge his confinement, provided he made an ample re- of An¬ 
nunciation of all his claims upon the crown of Denmark , mark* 
which Chri/iiern the lid accordingly did, in the moftcompre- 
henfive form. The glory and tranquillity which Chrijliern 
enjoyed through this renunciation, was fomewhat affe&ed by 
the Swedes having rendered their crown hereditary in the fa¬ 
mily of Gujiavus, which deftroyed the poflibility of reviving 
the union of Calmar. Chri/iiern exprefied his diflatisfaction no 
otherwife, than by ordering money to be ftruck with the im- 
Pfeflion of the three crowns that had been worn by his prede- 
tthors; nor could all the remonftrances of Gujiavus prevail 
u Pon him to alter his devife, which is now the arms of Den- 

if it was not fo before. In 1547, while Denmark was 1547. 

enjoying 
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enjoying a profound peace, Chrijiierns eldeft fon, Frederic 
was recognized as his fucceffor, by being crowned king 0 f 

Tio-nnmrb ;ind Worzuav. and the [Sandal {bates denendi flO* nn tL 
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Th 


Denmark and Norzvay, and the Vandal Rates 
crown of Denmark 

reft of Chrljlienz s r ---- -—. *w a «j WVJ ji 

of his government, and in improving the kingdom, whici 
rmw hounded all his wifhes : for he refufed the fovereiantim 
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Chnftrcm OI1 the ift of January 1558, in the twenty-fourth year of 

the Hid. kj s re j gn . t he happieft prince of his age, and the belt deferv. 

ing to be fo, if we except, perhaps* his illuftrious contempo¬ 
rary, Gujlavus of Sweden. 

Frederic Frederic the lid began his reign by fubduing and reducing 
the lid. the Dithmarfians , a conqueft that could be glorious to his arms 

only by the defeat which that brave, but barbarous people 
had given to his predeceflor "John. In 1561, fome differences 
broke out between Denmark and Sweden , which was now go¬ 
verned by Eric, the fon of Gujlavus, but they were terminated 
by a peace between the two crowns. A dark confpiracy* 
formed among the princes of the north, broke out at this 
time, which gave fo much umbrage to Frederic , that he or¬ 
dered the Swedifo embaffadors to be arrefted in his country, 
through which they were palling, under a fafe conduft, into 
Germany. It is hard to fay on which fide the juftlce of this 
His wars W ar Jay. Eric complained of Frederics having feized part of 
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country, and that a large fum of money was ftill due from 
Denmark to Siveden. Frederic , on the other hand, was un- 
eafy at the claims which he had upon Sweden being poftponed, 
and both nations were now rivals for commerce. The Lu- 
bcckers declared for Frederic , but their joint fleets were beat by 
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Danijh ad m i r al, 

mad 


akenhutft 


_ _1 prifoner. We are inclined to believe that a treaty of 

marriage, the particulars of which will be feen in the hiftory 
of Sweden , between Eric and queen Elizabeth of England, and 
which was pretty far advanced in the time of the late Guy 
tavits , did not a little contribute to excite the jealoufy of the 
northern powers towards Erie at this time, for a confederacy 
was formed againft him, eonfifting of Denmark , Jlfufcovy, Po¬ 
land, and fome of the Hanje towns, befides Lubec. fry 
would have gladly corn prom lied his differences with Frederic , 
but the latter had now an army of above forty thoufand troops 
on foot, and a ftrong armament at fca, and did notvoueniae 
to give even an anfvver to Eric's complaints and remonl trances. 
After war had been formally denounced by Frederic , he too 
Elfjlurg, and, winter fucceeding, the elector of Sarny a» 
the prince of Flcfje , who were Eric’s friends, offered t ei 
medial Lon between the two monarchs, but, though a congre s 
was appointed, it was without effect; for Erie thought b inje 
a match for Frederic. His fleet, however, was compleatly 

feated by the combined ftp 1 ad ions of Lubec ap.d Denman, . 
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Norway , without being able to 


hold them, for the Swedes were driven out by the viceroy. 

Eric, at this time, was fupported from Germany, and many of terminat- 
the Hanfe towns, Stralfund in particular, took his part. His ed to his 


obftinate 


and defeated that of Denmark 


Danes 


val power of both crowns was employed, and which lafted 
forfome days, the Swedes remained vi£torious. The.warby 
land was carried on by the two princes with equal fury, in 
Schoonen, Bleking, and Smalandia. The Stvedes took Warde - 

endeavouring to retake it, a general bat- 
tle'enfued, in which the Swedes were commanded by Erie, 
but were defeated, with the lofs of feven thoufand men killed, 
while the lofs of the Danes was fo great, that they could do no 
more than keep the field. This war was continued during 
the years 1565 and 1566, with circumflances of barbarity that 
were Clocking to humanity. The Danes 
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advantage 1-66. 


by land, and the Swedes by fea; and we are told of one ftorm, 
in which nine thoufand Danes perifhed in eight fhips ; but this 
lofs was in partcompenfated by an epidemical diftemper which 


Swedijl 


Danes 


Nor 


of his army; fo that, upon the whole, Frederic feems to have 


In 


Danijh 
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had the advantage in the war. 

Rantzau , made an irruption into Smalandia, where, after re¬ 
ducing many places, he obtained two glorious victories over 
the Swedijb generals. 

In 1568, Eric being depofed by his brother, Frederic granted 1 1 
a truce to Sweden for fix months, but upon terms preferibed E-Ie mskss 
byhimfeif; and this truce was followed by a definitive peace, a pood 
that gave back to Frederic all his fhips which had been taken peace, 
in the war, and befides a vaft number of other places which 
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Dai 


pofleffion of Gothland, , _^ 

Swedes likewile engaged to pay a confiderable fum towards 


Hal'land . 


The 


the 


war 


Dat 


advantageous terms, both for themfelves and their allies. 
Frederic , perhaps, failed in his politics in forcing the Siuedes 
to agree to a peace fo difadvantageous, and fo dilgraceful to 
themfelves. The proceedings of the embafladors who made 
tt were difowned by the voice of the nation, and the war was 
renewed, or rather continued, with equal fury as before; As 
the bloody fruits of it were equally ruinous to both crowns, 
Without bringing any real advantage to either, a new nego¬ 
tiation was agreed on, and actually concluded, not much dif- 
erent from the preceding. Livonia having revolted to the 
jiUKe of Holjlein , he, with the confent of the czar and the 
*j!ng of Denmark, had been declared - king of that country. 
«‘ter this peace was concluded, Frederic married the princefs 

Sophia, 
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Sophia, daughter to the duke of Mecklenburgh, and affitfed his 
father-in-law in a quarrel he had with the cities of Rojio'ck and 
Hamburgh. In 1575* Frederic compromifed fome differenced 


between 


Mufc 


who behaved with unparalleled barbarity in Livonia ; and 
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Denmark 
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ftate of tranquillity, which rendered Frederic very refpedtable in 
1582. ^ e y es 0 f foreigners} for we find that in 1582, queen Eli¬ 
zabeth of England fent him the order of the garter by the lord 
Willoughby , but could not prevail upon him to mitigate the high 
duties paid bv her fubjedts in the navigation of the Sound . Next 
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Hanft 


only the Englijh , but the Dutch 


He fells 


the latter applied to the emperor, as lord paramount of Da- 
mark, Frederic ordered the taxes to be doubled, though he 
afterwards reftored them to the fame footing as before, not 
chufing to render the Lubeckers his enemies. 
w — About this time died, without ifliie, Magnus duke of Cm- 

Corn land. l an d, and his fucceffioji was difputed between Frederic and the 

king of Poland. Their differences were referred to the duke 
of Pruffia , one of the rnoft artful princes of his time, who 
prevailed upon Frederic to accept of a fum of money inftead 
of the duchy, though it certainly belonged to Hint, and with 
the king of Poland, to fuffer it to remain in his hands, by 
which he made a noble addition to his other dominions. In 

t i, 0 ic8o, James the Vlth of Scotland, married the princefs Anne, 
james a u f to FrM who appe ars to have entered much 
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other European princes. 


predeceflors ever had done} into the politics of 

He kept embafladors at all their 


Not 


V 1 th, 
king of 

inarrieshis courts, ancfhis was filled with tiieirs. 
d-uohter zabeth, but the Spaniards traverfed this maiu. wm* -- 
I-life death. art , but without making any impreffion upon Frederic ..who 

* was flattered with the profpeft of being father-in-law toth 
firft king of Great Britain. With regard to James, it is cer¬ 
tain he could not, in point of intereft, have made a better 
choice, efpecially as he was apprehenfive that his fucceHion 
to the crown of England might be difputed, in which « 

Frederic would have been the moft unexceptionable allv n 

could have had, as being a proteftant. About this tirne/v; 
deric died, in the 29th year of his reign, and the ath 

He had all the great and virtuous qualities .of his tatn » 
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the lVth, but eleven years of age, and the care of the governme 

committed to four regents. Its tranquillity was 

diffractions which prevailed in Sweden and the neig , 

countries, which left the regents at liberty to 2 ,ve an ^ 

lent education to their young monarch, who, in 1 59 » , a. 
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hern upon his marriage, and to infill upon his remedying fome 
hardlhips which her trading fubjecls fufFered in Denmark, but 
was fo far from receiving any fatisfaCHon, that his Danijh ma- 
jelly wrote her a letter to inform her, that £he might take it 
as a favour that the (hips, as well as the effe&s of her fubje&s 
trading in his dominions, were not confifcated. This letter 
was followed by a Danijb embaflador, (in Rymer’s collec¬ 
tions, named Oragius) who demanded, in pretty high terms, 
fatisfa&ion for the injuries the Danes had fufFered from the 
Englijh, whom he called the younger brothers of the Danes. 

Though that great princefs was not ufed to fuch a freedom of 
language, yet (he thought proper to appoint a commiflion to 

examine into the true (late of the cafe. 

Such a proceeding, towards the moft refpeCtable character His wars 
of a crowned head of any in the world, may give us fome with S<wc- 
idea of Cbrijliern’s natural difpofition, which was fierce, vin- den. 
diftive, luftful, and barbarous beyond belief. Upon the ac¬ 
tion of James to the crown of England , he fent Chrijliern 
the order of the garter, with a commifFion to Hand godfather 
to his young fonj and in July 1606, Chrijliern paid a vifit to t 6 o 5 . 
James at London. During his refidence there, he behaved with 
unparalleled brutality, efpecially towards the countefs of Not¬ 
tingham ; and the vices of him and his attendants, efpecially 
that of drinking, fhocked the Englijh. In 1609, a war broke 1609. 
out between Denmark and Sweden . Both princes had their 
complaints to colour their real views, which were each to re¬ 
annex to his own crown what the other had taken from • 
it. Chrijliern complained of Charles having taken the titles of 
king of Lapland , which he alledged belonged to Norway ; and 
upon this ridiculous pretext, in 1611, he befieged and took IbI1 * 
Calmar , where he put to the fword every living foul he found 
in the place. Cbrtftiern left the fiege of the citadel to his ge¬ 
neral, Lucas Crab, and returned to Copenhagen , but Crab was 
beaten, the fiege was raifed, and the Swedes took Chrtftian - 
Jiad. Chrijliern foon recovered this lofs, by many advantages 
he got over the Swedes , efpecially in taking the citadel of Col¬ 
mar, and reducing Borkholm and the ifland of Geland. But a 
genius now rofe in the north, which was to eclipfe that of 
Chrifliern , and all the military characters of that age. 

This was the great Gujlavus Adolphus, whofe father’s life Heischo- 
was thought to have been fhortened by melancholy. Gujlavus fen head 
drove the Danes out of Oeland and Borkholm , and dilFipated ofthepro- 
theirarmy. It is hard to fay what the confequence might teftants in 
have been, had not Gujlavus been embroiled with the Muf- Germany, 
covites , and had not Chrijliern s brother-in-law, the king of 
England, mediated a peace between him and Gujlavus , upon 
much better terms than Chrijliern had a right to expe&. This 
peace produced another vifit of Chrijliern to London, without 
any other vifible reafon than to thank James for his mediation, 
and to enjoy the luxuries of eating and drinking, which he 
could not find in his own country. The war ftill continuing 
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between Sweden and Rnjfia , Denmark profpered fo greatly in 
her trade, as to become the objeA of envy to her neighbour¬ 
ing powers. The reader, in otlier parts of this hiftory, has 
been made acquainted with the jealoufy which the northern 
courts now entertained of the. houfe of Aujirla^ efpecially 
as to the fucceffion to the duchies of Juliets and Cleves. In 
1621, upon the defeat of the elector palatine, who had af- 
fumed the title of king of Bohemia , a league was formed at 
Siegeberg , in which the kings of Great Britain , Denmark , and 
Sweden , the Hates of Holland , and almoft £ll 1 the proteftant 
princes of the empire, were parties againft the houfe of Au- 
Jlria. Chrijliern , who was then the moft powerful prince in 
the north, was at the head of this league, the progrefs of 
which has been already related in the hiftory of Germany. It 
is allowed on all hands, that Chrijliern exercifed his new dig-, 
nity with unexceptionable courage, zeal, and no fmall fliare 
of military abilities j and if he was unfuccefsful, it was ow¬ 
ing tc his being oppofed by Tilly and TVallenJicin , then thought 
to be the two greateft generals of the age. He even fome- 
limcs foiled them, and kept the field, though he received an 
unfortunate wound in his head. When he was driven out of 
Germany into his own country, he difputed with thefe two ge¬ 
nerals every inch of ground they gained, till at laft, his men, 
daunted by their defeats, loft all fpirit. The ftates of his 
kingdom interpofed, the emperor difregarded all they could 
offer, and this raifed fuch a fpirit of indignation among th 
Danes , that in 162S, the emperor, at the confent of his ca¬ 
tholic electors, confented to treat at Lubec , where Chrijliern % 


e 


deputies ailed with fo much fpirit, that he recovered all he 

had loft, excepting feme places that were ceded to the houfe 
of Holjlcin. particularly the ifland of Femeren. Thofe ceffions 
difgufted Chrijliern with that houfe, but his fubjeels were fo 
well pleafed with the peace of Lubec , that he durft not enter 
upon hoftilities, and Chrijliern applied himfelf to rebuild 
Giuckjladt , and to reinforce the cuftoms and payments due to 
his government. The meafures he took for thofe purpofes, 
gave umbrage to the Hamburghers , and a war broke out be¬ 
tween them and the Danes , to the advantage of the lattefi 
till the proteftant princes prevailed upon Chrijliern to liften to 
an accommodation. 

Though Chrijliern was in his heart a proteftant and an ho- 
neft: man, yet he was not proof againft: the ftings of jealoufy, 
when he heard of the wonderful exploits that had been per¬ 
formed by his neighbour of Sweden. Being open in his tem¬ 
per, his difguft became fo viftble, that the imperialifts did not 
rail to fill him with furmizes; and Pappenheim , the imperial 
minifter, even offered to put the duchy of Bremen into his 
hands, if he would declare againft Gujlavus. The ftates or 
Denmark interpofed, and in a manner obliged Chrijliern to re¬ 
new his good under Handing with Sweden. In the year^ioS 2 ’ 
the allonifliing fucceffes of Gujlavus awakened Chrijliern s jea* 
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loufy afrefli, and he offered himfelf as a mediator, to put a. 

Hop to the mifcries of Germany , but his mediation was rejected 
by the king of Sweden , who thought them partial to the im- 
perialifts. Chrijiiern being disappointed in this project, ap¬ 
plied himfelf to the means of preventing the too great ag¬ 
grandizement of Gijiavus in the north, in which he was flat¬ 
tered with the afiiftance of Spain and the duke of Holjleih^ who 
perfuaded him that it was practicable for him to ruin the 
Dutch and to conquer Sweden. The principles upon which 
this plan refted, were romantic to the laft degree, for the duke 
Of Holbein actually attempted to cut a canal through an ifth- 
mus which divides the Baltic from the ocean, in order to open 
an immediate communication with Perjia , to which country he 
fent a famous embafly on that account. The project between 
him and Chrijiiern was agreed upon, but the Spaniards , who 
had been principals in the execution of the fcheme, were 
beaten at fea by the Dutch. This affair coft Chrijiiern large 
iums of money in maintaining fleets and armies, but gave no 
kind of difquiet to the Spanijh miniftry, who laughed at the 
aftefted fecrccy with which the whole was carried on. At laft HolJIein . 
the Sivedcs took an opportunity of revenging themfelves, and invaded* 
all of a fudden their famous general, T Giflenjon, made a 1'udden 
irruption into HoIJiein , even while deputies were met from 
almoft all the powers of Europe at Ofnaburg , for the eftablifh- 
ment of a general peace. Torjlenfons progrels was fo rapid, 
that he took Kicl^ Ranjburg , and Rantzau, forced the duke of 
Roljlehiy in the moft mortifying manner, to abandon his con¬ 
nexions with Denmark , and conquered almoft all Jutland. Chri - 
Jiiern certainly brought this chaftifement upon himfelf and his 
ally, by his underhand connexions with the houfe of Aujlria, 
which arofe from his jealoufy of the Swedes , and which all his 
caution could not conceal. 

Chrijiiern was far from being wanting to himfelf when this Vigorous 
ftorm fell upon him. His difpofitions were fo vigorous and condudtof 
juft, that he difappointed the Szvcdcs in their attempts upon Chrijiiern , 
the other parts of his dominions, and his marine gave'many 
fevere blow's to the commerce of Sweden. Old as he was, he 
filled all Europe with his manifeftos, which were ftrongly and 
plaufibly penned, againft the injuftice of the Sivedcs, and pre¬ 
vailed with the imperial court to fend count Galias with an 
army to his afiiftance, while in his own perfon he undertook a 
war of diverfion, and beficged Gottenhurg. That important 
place rauft have fallen into his hands, had not count Horn and 
a Dutch fleet relieved it, but Chrijiiern attempt anfwcred fo 
hr, that it obliged the Szvcdcs to evacuate Fionia. While war 
was thus raging in the north, the French and Dutch offered 
their mediation. Chrijiiern , whole fire, courage and fpirit 
feemed to grow with his age, rejeXed it, and throwing himfelf 
on board his fleet, he engaged that of Sweden with unparalleled 
intrepidity. He expofed his perfon equally with the meaneftof 
nts failorsj. he received two wounds, one in his eye by a 
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mulket, the other in his ear by a cannon ball. Though his 
fhip was a wreck, he could not be perluaded to leave the line, 
and he rauft have deftroyed the enemy’s fleet, had not his 
• wounds rendered his officers lo cautious, that it gave Fleming, 
the Swcdijl) admiral, an .opportunity of retiring in the night¬ 
time to Chrijlianprefs. Next day Chrijliern infuked the Swedes 
in their harbour, where Fleming was killed by a cannon ball, 
but Chrijliern not being able to draw them to a fecond engage¬ 
ment, returned with part of his fleet to Copenhagen , and left 
the other part under his admiral, Ghed. JVrangcl was now 
the Swcdijl) admiral, and he in his turn infulted Ghed, who 
refufed to fight him, for which Chrifliern afterwards ordered 
him to be tried, and executed. Though the conferences for 

a peace were then far advanced at Mun/ier and Ofnahurg , yet 
all the interpofition the mediators could employ, did not di¬ 
vert Chrijliern from again trying his fortune by fea againftthe 
whofe Swedes. An engagement happened off the ifland Femeren , 
fleet is where th c Danijh fleet was not only beaten, but deftroyed; 
deluoyed. four thoufand men were killed, and only two (hips efcaped, 

the reft being taken, funk, and run afhore. Even this difafter 
did not prevail upen Chrijliern to lower the duties of the 
Sounds which rendered the commercial part of Europe his 
open or fecret enemies; nor could all the addrefs of Tuillerie , 
the French embaffador, have difpofed him'to peace, if he could 
have depended upon the promifes made him by the impe- 

rialifts. 

A peace. Chrijliern , at laft, feeing himfelf and his dominions on the 

verge of ruin, and that a Dutch fleet had arrived in the Sound 
to the affiftaiice of the Swedes , confented to a peace which had 
been negotiated at Brojetnbroo. By this treaty, the Swedes 
gave up the conquefts they had made in Denmark , but Cbri- 
Jliern , on the other hand, was obliged to give up Gothland , 
OJel , and Jemperland , and to give the Swedes poffeflion of 
the province of Holland for thirty years, as a pledge for 
the obfervation of the treaty, and likewife to lower the 
duties of the Sound. Soon after the conclufion of this 
1648. peace, Chrijliern died, on the 28th of February 1648, after 
Death of reigning fixteen years, and living feventy-one. He wasavio- 
Chrijliem. lent, but magnanimous, prince, and inherited many of the 
J * great qualities, but more of the failings, of his anceftors. His 

jealoufy and hatred of Sweden formed the chief fources of his 
misfortunes; but it is admitted on all hands, that while he 
was at the head of the proteftant confederacy in the north, 
no prince ever behaved with greater zeal and good faith than 
he did. He had a natural fon, Waldemar , whorp he had by a 
beloved miftrefs, and who was imprifoned in Rujfia , to which 
coUTt he repaired in order to marry the czar’s daughter, be- 
caufe he refufed to conform to the Greek church ; and his cap- 
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tiably bent upon the enlargement of their own power, was 
for calling Waldemar to the crown, for tworeafons; firft, to State of 
ftiew that they could difpofe of it as they pleafed; and fecond- Denmark. 
]„ becaufe they thought they could oblige him to grant them 
what terms they pleafed. The voice of the people, however, 
was for Frederic , and his party among the nobility was fo nu¬ 
merous, that his right was acknowledged. Among the firft of 
his public afts, was his receiving two hundred thoufand rix 
dollars, and concluding a treaty, by which he was to have a 
hundred and fifty thoufand florins a year from the Dutch , 
for the free pafl'age of the Sound. The empty ftate of the 
treafury compelled Frederic to agree to this treaty, by which 
he was a confiderable fufterer; and he raifed himfelf enemies 
among the northern powers, who thought that the Dutch had 
already ingrofled too much of the trade to the Baltic. The 
grand marlhal, Ulefcld ’, was then the moft powerful fubjeft in Vhfeld 
the kingdom. His influence was fuch, that Frederic could baniihed. 
lefl’en it no other way, than by encouraging a report of his 
having poiibned the late king, and this forced him to take 
{helter in Sweden , where he was protected by queen Chrijiinn , 
daughter of the great Gvjiavm Adolphus j a proof that matters 
were then on a very indifferent footing between the two 
crowns. The year 1651 was diftinguifhed by the eftablifh- 16-1. 
ment of a Danijh company in the Eajx Indies , at the inftiga- 
tion of the ele&or palatine, who was to advance a fourth part 
of the joint flock. Next year the Dutch , who were then en¬ 
tering upon a war with England , required Frederick to per¬ 
form his engagements, by which he was obliged to afiift them 
with four thoufand men. Frederic found means to evade this 
demand, by pretending he was not fatisfied who was the ag- 
greffor; but, about the fame time, he was guilty of a breach' 
of public faith, by feizing a fleet of twenty-two Englijh mer¬ 
chantmen, to whom he had promifed protection againft the 
Dutch. Frederic might have paid dear for this proceeding, 
had not the Englijh , at that time, depended on their trade to 
the Baltic for all their materials in the {hip-building, with 
which the fequeftered fleet was laden. This was the reafon 
why the Englijh commodore. Ball , who failed with a fqua- 
dron to take thofe {hips under his convoy, had no inftructions 
to aft offenfively when Frederic refufed to fuffer them to de¬ 
part. In 16^3, Frederic found it his intereft to conclude a 1653. 
treaty of fubfidy with the Dutch , by which, in confideration Treaty 
of a hundred and forty thoufand rix dollars, to be paid him w jrh the 
yearly, he engaged to keep in readinefs twenty fail of {hips. Sutch, 

In this and all his other negotiations with the Dutch at that 
time, Frederic difeovered himfelf to be a moft accomplifhed 
politician, for he roL in his demands, becaufe he knew his 
friendfhip to be of fo much importance to Holland in her war 
with England , that the States General durft deny him nothing. 

Next year, Frederic prevailed with the Dutch to accept of his 
renunciation of his fubfidy for the navigation of the Sound. 
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All this while Uicfeicl remained at the court of Sweden, 
hatching confpiracies and publishing inve&ives againft: Frede¬ 
ric. The latter demanded, pretty peremptorily, that he fhouid 
be given up, which Chrijiina refufed to comply with, though 
Frederic proved that he Had embezzled a large fum of money, 
which he (Frederic) had paid into his hands, for the ufe of 
his couiin, Charles the lid, the exiled king of England, As 
yet no hoftilities had been entered into between Chrijlina and 
Frederic ; but upon the acceffion of her faccefTor, Charles the 
Xth, and upon the progrefs of his arms in Livonia and Pome - 
rania , frefh engagements were entered into between Frederic 


Dutch 


Dai 


them. Charles was then on the 


of Dutch men of war, under the famous Opdam, appeared in 
the Baltic. Frederic difclaimed his having bad any previous 
knowledge of their arrival, but refufed to break his treaty 
with Holland, which made it plain that he intended to take 
the firft opportunity of recovering Halland , which had been 
fequeftered to the Swedes by the treaty of Brofembrod. He 
and de- was, however, difappointed, for while he thought himfelf fe- 
parts. cure of his great point, he faw Opdatn leave the Baltic, in con- 

fequcnce of a ferret treaty which had been concluded between 


the States Genered and the crown of Sweden. 


Frederic. 


on th is 


occafion, acted upon, perhaps, too refined principles, for he 


had 


refu 
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fed to enter upon hoftilities againft the Swedes, in 
hopes that they would be weakened by the Dutch, fo that he 
would receive but little rcfiftance in his 
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favourite purpofe. 
Ething was not, however, well relilbed in 
Holland, where it was found to be inconfiftcnt with the in- 
tereft of. the republic to difoblige Frederic, fo that the latter 
was privately encouraged to enter immediately upon hoftilities 

Dutch merchants fitted out priva¬ 
teers under his colours, and, atlaft, the States General flatly re¬ 
fufed to ratify the treaty of Filing, by which refufal, Frederic 
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out in Bremen , where the Danes 


were defeated by IVrangel , with the lofs of three thonfand 
Denmark men; and Frederic , after in vain endeavouring, in conjunc¬ 


an d Swe¬ 
den, 


Dutch privateers, to believe Dantzic 


to guard his capital. 


greatly in Poland, was foor. at 


Charles Gujlavus , though he had fuftered 

the head of an army, witn 
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general t ' Frederic, but though he was an able officer, he was 
not comparable to thefe of the Swedes ; fo that all he and the 
other Danifij generals could do, was to defend the frontiers of 
the kingdom. A drawn fight by fea happened between the 

?s and the Swedes, in which the former were deferredI by 
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Dutch allies, and the Danes 


rious in not being beaten. 
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t Ve was fo bounded, and he himfelf was fo much thwarted by 
L nobility, that he was unable to exert the powers of his 
kingdom. He had the addrefs, however, to borrow fix hun¬ 
dred thoufand livres of the Dutch , to whom Charles Gujlavus 
became every day more formidable. Charles perceiving a The king 
powerful confederacy to be formed againft him, took the of Swce- ° 
amazing refolution of invading Flonia by marching over the^’sa- 
ice. This he performed, though three of his regiments were mazing 
drowned, by a fudden thaw. He defeated the Danes , and march on 
took Odcnfee and Nyburg, and then he performed the moft dar- the ice. 
jpg refolution that is recorded in hittory, that of marching 
over the great Belt on the ice ; an enterprize which he per¬ 
formed with aftonifhing abilities. Cromwell , the Englijh 
ufurper, had then a refulent (Meadoivs) in Denmark , and he 
met Charles -in Laland , with an offer of his matter’s media¬ 
tion. Charles durft not affront Cromwell , but he appointed 
Ulefcld to be his plenipotentiary in the negotiation. Frederic’s 
circumftances were fuch, that he was forced to fubmit to the 
indignity of treating with his own rebel, though he knew he 
was carrying on intrigues with his nobility to dethrone him. 

Charles , while this negotiation was carrying on in appearance 
only, was making rapid advances to befiege Copenhagen , where 
Frederic refided. The haughtinefs of Vlefeld , and his impe¬ 
rious demands, were of fervice to him, for they united his 
people to oppofe Charles. The behaviour of Frederic at this 
time, was firm, wife and magnanimous ; for though his capi¬ 
tal was in no condition to ftand a fiege, though his army was 
but a handful, and his nobility difeontented, he made difpofi- 
tions, in cafe of extremity, either to conquer or to fall with 
his country. It was not the intereft either of Cromwell or the 
States General, to fee a king of Sweden matter of Denmark ; and A treaty 
they managed with fo much addrefs, that a treaty was fet on concluded 

foot and concluded at Ref child , by which Frederic ceded the 
provinces of Holland , Bleking and Scania, the ifland of Bourn- 
holm, and Bahus , and Dronthcim in Norway to the Swedes. 

The famous Van Buiningen , one of the wifeft and honefteft 
fratefmen in Europe , was then embaffador from the States Ge- 
r.crc.l to Frederic , to whom he was a firm friend. Though he and evad- 
could not prevent the conciufion of the treaty, which was fo ed. 
difadvantageous to Denmark , he advifed Frederic to evade it, 
which Charles perceiving, he once more marched his army to¬ 
wards Copenhagen, but wasftopt by the mediating powers, thro’ 
whofe great addrefs a perfonal interview was effedfed between 
Charles and Frederic , who difdained taking the advantage of 
having his enemy in his power, and peace was again con¬ 
cluded. Notwithftanding all the appearances of perfonal 
friendfhip, with which the two kings parted, yet the refolu¬ 
tion of Charles to become-matter of Denmark , was rather con¬ 
firmed than abated, by the vifit he paid to Frederic , who, he 
obferved, had little more than the appearances of fovereignty. 

Pretexts were not wanting, drawn from Frederic 's dilatory 
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performance of what regarded Holftein , for renewing the war. 

All Europe was aftonifhed at the vaft preparations made by 

Charles , and at a lofs to account for their objeft. Taring the 
French embaflador, difcovered it. Charles , on the 17th of 
165S. Augujl 1658, once more befieged Copenhagen by fea and land, 
Coptnha- and was deaf to all Frederic's applications for an accommoda- 


gen befieg- tion. 


This ftruck the Danifh 


ed. 


they came to a kind of a compromife with the commons, by 
which the latter were enabled to buy lands, to form a part of 
the aflembly of the ftates, and to pay no taxes, in which the 
noblemen did not fhare. Thofe, and many other immunities to 
which this compromife entitled them, the tyranny which the 
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Swedes exercifed. 


Danijh 


but above all, the fpirit of the king, who, on this occafion, 
difcovered himfelf to be equally the champion, and the father 
of his people, infpired the burghers of Copenhagen with a calm, 
fedate courage, which excelled all military difeipline. For 
the firft time, they found that life was worth preserving, be¬ 
cause they could enjoy it with liberty, and without liberty 
death was preferable. The admirable refolution and coolnefs 
of Frederic , animated them to their duty, and in a few days, 
when Charles arrived, he perceived, that inffead of takin? 


pofl'effion of a conqueft, he was about to undertake an ardu- 

~ fo affiduous had the inhabitants been in fortifying 

This did not difeourage him, and he carried on 


ous fieg 


their city. 

his operations with the utmofl vigour, but was defeated in 
every attack by the excellent difpohtions that had been made 
by Frederic , and the courage of the inhabitants. It is ex¬ 
tremely probable, that the Stvedijh nobility and general offi¬ 
cers, though the latter were under the heft difeipline, were at 
bottom no friends to the enterprise of Charles , who they 
thought, if he was mafter of Copenhagen , might make it the 
and re- feat of his government. In a council of war, a moft unac- 
lieved. mimrahle refolution was taken of befiegine Crcndun , which 


V/rangel, indeed took with great difficulty, but that 
faved Copenhagen, for it weakened the army of Charles 
that his operations of the fiege became languid. 

Upon the return of WrangeV s divifion, the fiege wr 
menced, but with vaft disadvantage to the Sivedcs. 


> 



was 


& 


Amack , - . . . - , 

deric , each commanding in their own perfons. The dime 

was beat, and muft have been taken prifoner, had he not 

made his efcape, favoured by the almofi incredible efforts of 

A Dutch one of his officers. This adtion, and a well conduced faliy 

n of Frederic , did infinite fervice to his reputation. It is faid 

ver. a Dutch 


fit-et 02ai 
in me 
Baltic* 


ujh 

fufpencc about the event of this fiege 
another tket, under Gpdam , into the B 


id by one IVandet 
Sweaijh fervice. 


All Europe was in 
when the Dutch fent 
/V, to raife it. This 

brought 
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trought on a Tea fight, which terminated to the difadvantage 

of the Swedes (though they claimed the vi£tory) becaufe Op- 
fat threw into Copenhagen fuccours of every kind. We have Vol. IX 
already given the particulars. Charles by this time had awak- p. 394. 
ened from the dream of becoming the monarch of all Scandina¬ 
via, and he began to fee the effe&s of the faults he had com¬ 
mitted. The fyftem of Germany did not admit of Denmark 
being an acceflion to Sweden. The ele&or of Brandenburg 
marched to Frederics relief; and the advantages he gained in 
flrjjhin were fo great, that the people of Norway and other 
parts of Frederic’s dominions, rofe againft the Swedes, and cut 
many of them to pieces. This determined Charles to put the 
war upon a fhort iflue, by fforming Copenhagen, which he at¬ 
tempted ; but he was repulfed, notwithftanding the amazing 
- c Ulc Three attacks were formed. The 


|VM - * 

courage of his generals _ __ _ 

Swedes failed in them all, avaft flaughter was made of their 
braveft troops, and fome of their belt generals (among whom 
was Bonnier) were taken prifoners. This fuccels was owing 
to the perfonal courage and conduct of Frederic ; but Charles 
had Hill great resources. He was the favourite ally of Crom- an< 3 an 

will, who fent a fleet info the Baltic, under Montagu, to his EntU(b 
aliiftance. This checked the prog-refs of the elector of Bran - 1 J 


m 


(or Funen) 


J 

The intention of Croimvell was to favour Charles , but he 


the Engliji) and the Dutch 


--- 

fiege of Copenhag 


Denmark 


Monta 


ig. 


of Cop , 

Baltic, _ 

The Dutch 


in a manner mailers of that fea ; but Frederic, with great rea-vices of 
fon, complained that they a£ted upon intereffed motives. To thc/>»rr 
convince him that he was miftaken, Ruyter, who commanded to Frede- 
under Opd.m, made extraordinary efforts, and before Charles ric. 
was apprized of their motions, reduced Odenfee and Carte- 
mide, in Fionia. This brought on a battle, in which the 
hides at firft were vi&orious, but the Danifn cavalry, fe¬ 
nded by their Dutch allies, at lalt totally defeated them, and 
drove them out of Fionia. This great event was owing to 
Ruyter an d Scback, the Dutch admiral and general, who, to 
we fimplicity and modefty of the founders of their republic, 
joined their difeipline and intrepidity. The few remains of 
the Swcdijh army took refuge in Nyburg, which the Danes re¬ 
duced, and thus the SvjediJh army were almofi: to a man de- 
itroyed or taken prifoners ; their two generals alone efcaping 
to carry the hews of their own defeat. The policy of the 
putcl), whofe great aim was to preferve the balance of power 
'o the north, did not fuffer Frederic to improve thofe glorious 
advantages. Charles relumed his courage and his operations 
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Ruytcr to deliver Copenhagen , which was a third time bcfleged 
by the Swedes, and which he bravely efte&ed. The death of 
Charles, king of Sweden, altered the whole fyftem of politics 
in the north, and by the mediation of France and England' a 
new peace was concluded at Copenhagen. By it the treaty o', 
Rqfchild was partly confirmed, Cronenbnrg , and the ifiand of 
Bornholm returned to the Danes ; but the ifiand of Rugen 
leking, Holland and Schonen remained with the Swedes, of 
hnfe exDecrations this Deace fell far fhorr. * ’ 


of Holjt, 


They were fa- 


of Demnai 


Rofchild 


was obliged to grant, before the Swedes would withdraw their 

army out of his dominions. 

The feene that followed was one of the moft extraordinary 
that perhaps ever was exhibited. We have already feenhow 
the commons obtained a place among the Rates, and Frederic 
artfully made his fubje&s fenftble that the dangers they had fo 
narrowly efcapcd, was owing to the bounded powers of the 
crown., which did not fuffer him to exert the natural ftrength 
of his kingdoms in their defence. T he commons of Denmark 


knew 


this was true in fach They loved, adored and 


efteemed their king. His minifters made them fcnfihle, that 
when the regal and the popular powers were conjoined, the 
ariftocracy, or the intermediate order, muft give way. They 
purlued their plan with firmnefs and temper, but itisfaid 
that the execution of their fcheme was privately directed by 
the king, or his minifters. We cannot enter into the mazes 
that condu&ed to the grand event, but it is certain that the 

~ a diet held at Copenhagen in 1660 


Demnai 


- ^ VBi w 

made the kingdom hereditary, forced the nobles to confentto 
an abolition of their privileges, and raifed Frederic the Hid to 


be the moft abfolute monarch in Europe. It is ignorance aione 
that condemns this proceeding. The commons exchanged or,e 
degree offhvery for another that was more tolerable, and gave 
themfelvcs one mafter, whofe intereft it was to cberilh them, 
inftead of fome hundreds, who fought their advantage in op- 
prefling them. Add to this, that no prince of his time bet¬ 
ter deferved, than Frederic did, the confidence repofedinhim 

by his people. . a 

The late treaty being ratified, the duke of Holjlcin connccr 

ed himfelf with Sweden, which Frederic wifely winked at, ana 
allowed him half the revenues of Siefwick and Gottorp , out er 
the common trenfury, into which they were paid; but with 
the exprefs condition, that the money fhouid not be employed 
to the detriment of Denmark. By this time, Charles the Hu 
was cftablifhed on the throne of England , and his family rela¬ 
tion with Frederic prevailed on the latter to reject the advances 
made by the Dutch, and to agree to an alliance, in r ^ lIC |' 
England and Sweden were the other two parties. It isomicu. 
to acquit Frederic of ingratitude for this meaiure, whoj^ 
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,^on the vaft fervices done him by the Dutch, unlefs we 
admit his own plea, that they had always affifted him from fel- 
giconsiderations, and that if they had been his fincere friends, 
they might have ferved him far more effe£hially than they did. 

1 hofe confideradons, however, did not hinder him to con¬ 
clude a frefti alliance with the Dutch , notwithftanding their 
all-ingroiTing fpirit of commerce, which he likewife complain¬ 
ed of, the elector of Brandcnhurgh , and the duke of Brunfwic. 

The good efte<fts of this alliance were afterwardsTeen, in .the Vol.DC. 
protection which the Dutch fleet met with at Bergen , the par- p> / c , * 
riculars of which we have already related. After this, Fredc- 
ric applied himfelf to domeftic concerns, and the internal af¬ 
fairs of his government; and in May 1667, his eldeft fon 1667. 
married the princefs Charlotte of HeJJe. Towards the end of 
his reign, he was ruffled with fotne pecuniary difputes between 
him, the Dutch , and the duke of HoIJiein, who married his 
daughter. Notwithftanding that alliance, the duke adhered 
fo firmly to his engagements with Sweden, that in all proba¬ 


bility a war muft have broken out between him and Frederic , 
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when the latter died, in 1670. No 


Father 


t6yo. 


his People, whom he loved to a degree even of weaknefs, be- 
caufe his affedtion for them made him fail in the engagements 
he had entered into with other ftates. Befides his fon, Chri - 
furn theVth, who fucceeded him, he had another fon, George, 
who married the princefs Anne of England, afterwards queen 
of Great Britain. His eldeft daughter, Anna Sophia, was mar¬ 
ried to the elector of Saxony, as was his fecond, Frederica Arne¬ 


's Holjl 


His third daughter was the wife 

XJlricca Eleanor a ~ mar¬ 


ried Charles the Xlth of Sweden. 

The firft care of Chrijliern theVth, after his acceffion to C.hrifti an. 
the throne, was his putting his frontiers in a ftateof defence, the Vdu 
forefeeing that a ftorm muft break from the clofe alliance be¬ 
tween the duke of HoIJiein and the court of Szvcden. Chriftierrt 
hearing that the Swedes had been defeated in Germany , invited 
the duke to a friendly conference at Rendfburgh, where he 
found himfelf a prifoner. It is difficult to clear Chrijlian from ; mp rifon« 

a charge of the very worft nature, on this occafion, without the duke 
admitting that the duke had entered into very dangerous con- G f 
neftions with the court of Sweden , which was now become a e j„' 
too powerful for the tranquillity of the north. It is certain, * 
that before he was reftored to his liberty, he figned a treaty 


'ith Chrijlian , by v 
y the treaty of Kofi 


Denmark. Chrijliern having fecured this 
^eat point in 1675, declared war againft Szveden , but this de¬ 
lation being againft the fentiments of his queen and mini¬ 
fy, his fuccefs at firft, efpecialiy by fea, was very indifferent. 

^afterwards maf l c an alliance with the eleeftor of Brandcn- 

ur £h and other German princes, and with great valour palled 


1675 


4 


the 
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the Reckiniz , and forced the ftrong poft of Damgarten. He 
then befieged the ftrong town of Wifmar , and thefiege conti¬ 
nued till the winter had almoft ruined his army, but famine 
and continual hardfhips at laft compelled the garrilon to ca¬ 
pitulate. Rebnitz followed the fate of TViJmar, and Chrifi'm 
would probably have reduced the ifle of Rugrn, had it not been 


hrftminmer, Griff end 
The camDaisn of 1676. 


Chrih 


9 * 

Carlcjiadt, 


le 


Jit an quarrelled with them about the reduction of Stade, which 
they thought would have made him too powerful. In ftiort, a 
i variety of interefts divided and difconccrted Chriftian and bis 
allies, nor does he feem to have had right ideas of the intereft 
of Denmark , fcr to the great prejudice of her commerce, he 
impofed a moft cppreflive capitation tax upon his fubjeci?, 
that he might carry on his warlike operations. He had al¬ 
ready forced the duke of Holftein to demolifh the fortrefs of 
Tonningcn , and had entered into all the views of thecourtof 
Vienna , the Dutch , and the proteftant German princes, for 
preferving the balance of power againft France , but without 
lofing fight of his own intereft. His intelligence was fo good, 
that he difcovered the treachery of his minifter, GriffenftUl , 
and the connections the duke of Holftein ' 
court of Szveden. The duke efcaped to 


feldt 


Hamburgh 


changed, by the king, to difgrace and perpetual imprifon- 
vnent. Chriftian now thought himfelf fecure againft treachery, 


he befie 

--- ^ / LJ * 

the pofi'efnon of which proved a bone of contention. 

During the operations of this campaign, the Dutch and 
Danijh free ts, in conjunction, were victorious; Wifby 


Juely the Danift. 


Van Tromp 


Dutch , admiral, entirely defeated the Swedifn fleet, and the 
elector of Brandenburg!? was equally fuccefsful againft the 


Swedes by land. CbrjJ, 


vftadt 


r T -- 9 -- 

Helftnburg and Land! 


ance of Van Trump , 
The ftrong fortrefs 
ids, though Shark 
i n the field at the 


the Xlth, th , 

head of an army, rortune was not conftantly on the fide ot 

was defeated by the 


Chri/iian, for his general, Duncamp 
Swedes, who about the fame time, 


intercepted thirty (hips 

csx mv_ In Nor- 


Danift: 




ay 


could not bring the Szvcdes to a battle. 


Cbrift 


efore the end of the 


bummer, however, his 
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the citadel. This brought on the battle of Lunden , which wasi 
fought with great bloodihed 5 and the courage of Charles the 
Xith fu P P ] y in S hi s want of experience, the Danes were fo far 
from having reafon to boafc of the victory, to which however 
both fides laid claim, that the Swedes relieved Malmoe ; and Chri- 
hn returning to Copenhagen , exhaufted his finances, and de¬ 
populated his country, in making new levies to continue a 
ruinous war. The negotiations for a general peace were then 
proceeding at Nitneguen j but though Cbri/lian fent his em- 
baflador to that congrefs, it was evident that he was not in 
eameft for peace, before he recovered all the Danijh dominions 
that had been ceded to Sweden. His demands were fo exorbi- Continu- 
tant, and the behaviour of his plenipotentiary fo infolent, ef- ance of 
pecially with regard to the duke of Holjlein , that the preparations the war. 
for war ftill continued. After various operations, which were 
attended by nothing decifive, Chrijiian again formed the fiege 
of Malmoe, and puftied it with incredible ardour, but was 
forced to raife it, after lofing two tnoufand men in one attack. 
Tocompenfate for this mi (carriage, the Danijh admiral, Jael 9 
entirely defeated the Swedi/lo fleet in two different engage¬ 
ments, notwithftanding his vaft inferiority of ftrength, Ihips, 
and numbers. In the mean while, Cbrijiian was defeated by 
Charles, in a bloody battle fought between Helfinhurg and 
Unijcroon , after performing the duties of a general, and add¬ 
ing as a hero, for he faved himfelf from being taken prifoner, 
by killing feveral of the SvjcdiJlo officers with his own hand 5 
and he made an orderly retreat to his camp at Landjcroon. 

In Norivay, the Swedes were entirely defeated, and the arms A peace 
of Chrijiian and his allies were fo fuccefsful in the empire, that conclud. 
they were in hopes of driving the Swedes out of Germany . Van ed. 


167 8, 


fromp reduced the ifle of Rugen , but count Coningfmark and 
the Stra],unders , retook it in 167s, and defeated the Danes, 
withconfiderable fiaughter, owing to their want of difeipline 
in their army. The Swedes formed the fiege of Chriflianjladt 7 
on the fate of which that of the province cf Schonen depended, 
and took it, in fight of the Danijh arpiy, headed by Chrijiian 
himfelf. The latter, however, in conjundtion with the eledtor 
of Brandenburg h 7 retook the ifle of Rugen ; but the negotia¬ 
tions which fill 1 continued at Nitneguen , difeoncerted all Chri- 
ftm 'sdefigns, for the Dutch atfirft, and afterwards the eledfor 
of Brandenbutgb, figned a feparate peace, by which, he was 
left to bear the brunt of Prance and Sweden . It was in vain he 
exclaimed at being thus defer ted, for he was obliged to give 
orders to his minifters to fign the treaty on the terms preferib- 


; by France , on the 2d of September 167 q. By this peace, 167 


the treaties of Rofchild ,, Copcnhagen > and IVeJiphalia were rer 
efeblifhed, and the duke of Holjlein was reinftated in his fo- 


vereignty and independency. Another treaty, offenfive and 
defenftve, was concluded between the crowns of Denmark and 
weden. and it was agreed that the Sivedijl) monarch fhould 

a r 


9 ' 


marry the princefs Ulrica Leonora of Denmark. 


During 
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During the negotiations at Nimeguen , Cbrijiian had formed 
a defign again ft Hamburgh> which he actually befieged • but 
by the interpofttion of Letuis the XIVth, and the troops of 
Brunfivick , who marched to the relief of the city, he accepted 
of two hundred and twenty thoufand crowns, in full of all the 
demands he had on the befieged. In 1680, he entered into 

engagements with the elector of Brandcnburgb and the bilhop 
of Munjler , to guaranty the peace of the empire. Scarcely 
was the tranquillity of the north thus re-eftabli/hed, when the 
fleets of Denmark and Sweden quarrelled, and great differences 
arofe between the Dutch and Danes , who had by this time 
formed a fettlement at Tranquebar^ on account of their Eo) 
Indian commerce, but were not attended with any confidera- 
ble effects. 

We are now to confider Cbrijiian not only as the ally, but 
the fubfidiary, of Frame . French money enabled him to raife 
a large army, with which he befieged Hamburgh , and demand¬ 
ed to be its prote&or againft the encroachments of the empe¬ 
ror, which had raifed a kind of civil war in that city. The 
fiege of Hamburgh was formed by Cbrijiian in 16S5, and the 
Hambnrghers, after a brave defence, were reinforced by bodies 
of Lunenburghers , Brandenburghcrs , and Swedes. All Europe 
exclaimed againft his Danijh majefty for this attempt; an' 
even the EngUJh, as well as the French , interefted themfelm 
in the caufe of the Hamburghers . The Danes were repulfed in 
every attack, and Cbrijiian was obliged to defift from his en¬ 
terprise, and to agree to an armiftice. This difference was 
no fooner compromifed, than Cbrijiian raifed the tolls in the 
Sound upon the Dutch , with whom the treaty concluded in 
1647, was now at an end. The Dutch refented this, and took 
fuch. meafures as prevailed on Cbrijiian to refer the matter to 
a future difeuffion. In 1688, the duke of Holjlein , fupported 
by the Swedes , demanded an abolition of the treaty of Rendf- 
burghy and entered a claim upon feveral very confiderable 
eftates in Cbrijiian s poffeffion. He likevvife complained that 
his dutchy was in a manner fequeftered into the hands of 
Cbrijiian , to whom he continued to be little better than a 
vaffal. We have not room for the papers and arguments pub- 
lifhed by both fides on this occafion. It is fufficient to fay, 
that an accommodation took place, under the mediation of 
England and the eledbor of Brandenhurgb , by which the duke 
was once more reftored to his fovereignty and independency, 
upon his giving Cbrijiian an acquittance for all the claims he 
had on account of the arrears due to him while the king re¬ 
ceived the revenues of his duchy. This accommodation, 
which was chiefly effected by the intereft of prince Georgtd 
Denmark , who generoufly lacrificed his own patrimony t° 
bring it about, was figned on the 20th of June 16S9. # 

Next year Cbrijiian renewed his treaty with Lcivis uie 
XIVth, which gave fuch umbrage to the Dutch , that they in¬ 
tercepted a Danijl) fleet that was failing to France ; 
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'an feized all the Dutch veflels that were in his harbours, 
„iis vigorous meai'ure brought the Dutch to' veafon; fo 
that they confented to leave the trade between France and 
fynmark open and at full liberty. Few matters of any great 
confequence fucceeded during the reign of Chrijiian , who died 
on the 4th of September 1699, after reigning twenty-nine years, 
and living fifty-four. He has the character of having been a 
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0 b, found himfelf involved in various difficulties, efpecially lhe 


many of the European 


Holjiein Gottorp 


The connections betvv 


of Denmark 


- 

that it was almoft impoffible 


fhould be permanent. 


kcaufeboth the king and the duke claimed the exercife of 
fovefeignty in the fame duchy, and the kings of Denmark , by 
the treaty of Altena , were obliged fo renew the unions every 
change of a fucceftbr. The duke of Hcl/icln dying, frefh al- War with 


tercations arole concerning the fpirit of that treaty. The 
duke called to his affiftance his brother-in-law, the king of 
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fence, which now became the theatre of war j but before 
its arrival, the duke of Winicthbcrg , who commanded the 


Dani/h 


Hoifi 


lij 


the Dutch fleets raifed it, in conjunction with the Szvcdes and hit- 
mburghcrs, who marched to its relief by land. The young king 
of Sweden began now to diftinguifh himfelf, and landed fifteen 
thoufand men within eight miles of Copenhagen , which he pro¬ 
bably would have taken, had not his Dantjh majefty agreed to 
the treaty of Travendahl, which was entirely in favour of the 
duke. It is certain, that during this difpute, the young king 

of Sweden behaved with unparalleled generality and modera¬ 
tion, for the 

heard nf rViP 


ae peace oi 
of Denmat 


CT’l 


troops 

his army, and threatened to 


inarch to the protection of the electorate of Saxony , in direct 
Ration of the late treaty, which prohibited his 


fhe enemies of Swedcti. 


170X 


VOJk 


favouring 

Danijh 

into a frefh alliance with the States General ; the heads of 
which were, 1. That his majefty fhall remain neuter, in cafe v F reaty Q f 
“ere be a rupture upon occafion Gf the Spanijb monarchy. 

2> That his fubjedts (hall have liberty to traffic in all foreign 
ports, without exception, and without any embargos upon 
“eir ftnps or goods. 5. That his majefty (hall enjoy the toll 
“at is fettled upon the Elbe , till he be paid a million of rix- 
nollars, due from the empire and the emperor. 4. That he 

(halL 
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fhall be paid three hundred thoufand crowns, which are due 
to him for arrearages. 5. That his fubjefts (hall have fatisfac- 
tion for their damages, by the lofs of their fhips and mniU 
during the laft war. 6. ^ ' ** •“ ~ g S 


The 


fhall 


upon their high mightinefles firft orders. 7. That the faid 
forces fhall enter into the ftates pay from the day of the rati¬ 
fication of the treaty, and fhall be paid according to the Dutch 
pay. 8. That upon the firft mufter, which fhall be made in 
the prefence of the ftates commiffioners, eighty crowns fhall 
be given to every horfeman, fixty to every dragoon, and 
between twenty-five and thirty crowns to every foot fol- 
dier. 9. ‘ " ' . w 

fhall fend back the faid fourteen thoufand men, and furnifh 
him with fourteen thoufand more, or elfe with a fquadronof 
men of war, at their own charges. 

War re- Soon after the conclufion of this treaty, Frederic concluded 
newed another with the emperor, by which the latter obliged himfelf 
between to pav wf ’ ‘ 


That 


DaniJJ) 


Sweden fum of five hundred thoufand crowns, in part of his preten- 
and Den- fions to a million of crowns upon the empire, and to procure 
mark* the payment of the other five hundred thoufand crowns. On 

the other fide, his Danijh majefty obliged himfelf forthwith to 
fupply the emperor with fix thoufand men, then in Saxony, 
and the next year with two thoufand more, upon condition, 


fhould 


fhould have occafion 


* 7 C 7 


After the conclufion of thofe treaties, the houfe of Hol/lein 
adfed as an independent fovereign power, but attached itfelf 
more to Sweden than to Denmark. In 170-, we find Frederic 
making the tour of Europe , and in the hiftory of Sweden we 
fhall have an opportunity of mentioning his wars with that 
crown, upon his return home. In the meanwhile, hefent 
miffionaries to the coaft of Malabar , for the converfion of the 
Pagans , in which we are told they were very fuccefsful. Af¬ 
ter the battle of Pultowa , when the king of Siveden was in a 
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manner 


Pruffi 


1712 


war againft the Swedes , but with more'fuccefs by fea than by 
land. He invaded Scania or Scbonen, where he was beaten, 
but his fleet defeated that of Sweden. In 1711, he made a de¬ 
ferent upon the Swedijh Pomerania , where he took Damgarten , 
but failed in his attempts upon TVifmar and Stralfund. _Charles 
the Xllth of Sweden , was at this time in Turkey , in exile, and 
little better than a prifoner. He never could forgive Frederic 

for endeavouring to difmember his dominions during his ab- 

fence, efpecially when, in the year 1712, he madeadefeent 
upon Bremen , and took the city of Stade. His troops, how¬ 
ever, were defeated near Gadejbufcb , by the Swedes , and foon 
after, the fine city of Altena was burnt to the ground. In the 
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Steinbeck, to furrender himfelf prifoner, with all his troops, 
and he feized great part of the ducal Hcljlcin. 

In 171a, forae eflay was made for a peace at the congrefs of 17^4, 
JSrunfanck, but all hopes of that kind vanifiling, Frederic tool?. 

; Xmningen . In 1715, his fleet bear that of Sweden, and in con- 1715. 
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hventbau, grand chancellor of the kingdom. 


potion with the king of Prujjia , he took the important town 
of Stralfuncl. In 171b, he drove the Sivedcs out of Norway , 
and became mailer of IVifmar in Pomerania. His allies began 
now to lufpe6f that his views were more ex ten five than was 
confiftent with the balance of power in the north, by his aim- 
ingat making himfelf mailer of all Scandinavia. This created a A peace 
coldnels between him and his allies, and upon the death of conclude 
Charles the Xllth of Sweden , his Britannic majefty, George the ed. 
dll, offered his mediation between Frederic and the crown of 
Sweden, which was accepted of, and a peace was accordingly 

concluded at Stockholm, by which the pofiefficn cf the duchy 

In 17s 1, he loll his syn f 

urgh Gujh'ow , upon 
Slefwic/c , daughter of count 

_ .... Before his Death of 

death, which happened in 1730, he had the mortification to fee Frederic » 
his capital laid in allies by an accidental fire. 

Frederic was fuceeeded by his fon, Chrijiian Frederic, who Chrijiian 
was born in 1699, and married in 1721, Sophia Madeleina, king of 
of the houfe of Brandenburgh Culm bach. The ambition of this Denmark? 
prince, unlike that of his father, was to live at peace with his 
neighbours, and he made no other ufe of the abfolute power 
with which he was inverted, than to promote the happinels of 
hisfubjeefs. He abolifhed the monopoly of wine, fait and tobac¬ 
co, becaufe it was opprefiive to his people, though very bene¬ 
ficial to hjs crown, hi 1732, he acceded to the alliance her 
tween the courts of Vienna and Pcterjburgh, by which the con- 
trading parties guarantied each other’s dominions, and pro*- 
railed to Hand by one another againft all other powers that 
fnould attack them. Chrijiian form after guarantied the prag¬ 
matic larrdlion, in confequence of which, in 17:4, he fent fix 
thoufand troops to the afiiftancc of the emperor, Charles the 

Vlth, in the ” ~ ' ~ 

of the crow 

difpofition, no prince could be more jealous than h,e was of his 
juft rights. He revived his family claims upon Hamburgh, the His ex- 
raagiltrscy of which 'he thought aflumed powers that were too ceilent 
lovereign and independent, and he even feized feme of their ad mini- 
ftips which w T ere trading, without his leave, to France. The ftrat/oiv 
namburgbers apprehending that he had a defign upon their 
■Wy, procured the mediation of the king of Prujjia . Chrijiian 
however, though lie difclaimed all intention of feizing their 
c 'ty, obliged them to abolifh their bank, to admit the coin of 
Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of filver marks; 
upon which a convention was figned between them and Chri~ 
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e difpute that happened concerning the fueceflion 
rn of Poland. Notwitlirtanding Chrijiian '’s pacific 
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they 
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tew princes were ever known to enter fo thoroughly as 
Cbri/iian did, into the knowledge of the internal interefts of 
Denmark. His commercial regulations were admirable, and 
he fpared no expence or pains to introduce into his dominions 
learning, aits and manufadlures of every kind. He hired able 
profefiors and workmen in every branch of fcience or trade. 
He cftablifhed a royal bank, and a council of commerce. He 
prohibited the importation of foreign commodities into his do¬ 
minions, and his fleets and armies were in fo refpeciableacon- 
dition, that his friendfhip was courted by the greateft powers 
in Europe , and particularly Great Britain , which, at that time 
was lavifh in g: anting fubfidies to the princes of the conti? 



177.S. nions. In 1738, that prince had obtained from the duke of 
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with 
Geer c c 

the lid. 
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to the lordfhip of 


ferences Sieinhorji , which, had formerly been mortgaged by the dukes 


- / -- j ’ - — — ^ y ^ 

i/Jj majeflty pretended that Sieinhorji belonged 
and both he and the regency of Hanover mar 


His 

t to 


and the to fupport their refpective claims, in confcquence of which 

Bunk. fome blood was fpilt. By the mediation of friends a treaty 

was fet on foot, and Chrijlian , who probably, never was in 
earned: in the difputc, fucc.eded in his great view of obtain¬ 
ing a fubfidy of feventy thoufand pounds a year from Great 
Britain , upon his undertaking to maintain fix thoufand men 


This was a gain 
the pacific difpofitions of th 




pretenfions 


itfJj 


fr 


able to be an object of difpate between two fovereign princes. 
In 1-40, Frederic ordered fome Dutch fhips who were lifliing 
on their coafts of Iceland, which belonged to his kingdom of 
Denmark , to be carried into Copenhagen ; but this quarrel was 
i'oon compromifed by the mediation of Sweden. 

It has been generally thought that Chrijlian , about this 
time, had an eye upon reannexing the crown of Sweden to that 
of Denmark, and that he had entered into fome intrigues for 
that purpefe, which were rendered ineffectual by the jealoufy 
of other powers. It is certain that the vvifdom of his mea- 
fures, and the fuccefs of all his plans for the benefit of hisfub- 
jects, recommended him to a great party among the Swedes, 
who inclined to have chofcn his Ion to be the fucceflor to their 
crown; and we fhal! fee, in the hiftorv of Sweden, by what 
Hisdea*h. means their intention was fruflrated. Chrijlian died in 1746, 

i admired by all Europe, 
edcric lire Vth, who in f"4 
T r -‘ifa of England, daughter to George 

the 
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Fader c He was fuccoeded l 
the Vth. married the princefs 
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the TId. He adhered to his father’s maxims, by dedicating all 
his application to the welfare of his fubjecls, and he improved 
upon the excellent plans of the late reign. During the late 
war in Germany, he acted the part o<f a mediator in the con¬ 
vention of Clojlerf even, between his royal highnefs the duke Vol. IX. 
of Cumberland , and the French general Richelieu ; but took no p. 247. 
other concern in the quarrel. Upon the death of his firft 
queen, by whom he had the prefent king of Denmark , and 
three daughters, he married Juliana Maria , fifter to the duke 
of Brunfwick Wolfenbuttel, by whom he has a fon, prince Fre- 
bric, born October the nth, 1753. Frederic died in 176 , His death, 
and was fucceeded by his fon, Chrijlian the Vlth, who was 
bom January 29th, 1749, an( l 1S now betrothed in marriage to 
his Britannic majefty’s youngeft fifter, the princefs Carolina 
Matilda , born July 22, 1751. 
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SECTION 


I. 


T HE early antiquities of this country, like thofe of Den- 

mark, are uninterefting and uncertain, and we can with 
no propriety begin its hiftory fooner than the introduction of 
chriftianity, by the preaching of Anfcharlus the monk, who 
was fent thither by Charles the Great, or fosne of his imme¬ 
diate dependents, Bero, or Biorno the IUd, w r as then king of 
Szucdcn, and he is faid to have been the foil of Reyner , king of 
Denmark. Authors are divided concerning the fuccefs of this 
monk’s million,, but the general opinion is, that he made a 
much greater prog refs among the people than he did at court, 
for we are told, that both Biorno and his father were driven 
out of Sweden, for not embracing chriftianity. It is probable, 
however, that another prince of that name, was theftrftchri- 
ftian king of Sweden. Biorno w.is fucceeded by one dfinund, 
who fhewed an averfion to chriftianity, and was dethroned; 
upon which one Oluus was raifed to the thrones of Sivcdsn nnd 
Gothland, which were then diilinct kingdoms. This was 


in the year 3 ^; 
Sweden, and cc 


Ante, 


Glam 


faith, for which he was murdered by his pagan fubjoels, 
is faid to have conquered and reigned over Denmark , and ins 

, was killed in 
We know little 

more of his fon Eric, than that he was reputed to be a great 
magician, and his fon AYrVtiie lid, conquered Denmark , reign¬ 


ed in Seeflo.-id, or rather Ireland , and died about the year 940 


pretended that his fon I no 9, who fucceeded him 
a war with the Rujjtans , in the year 890. \ 


His fon 



was 


a good 



invited mi bio nr. ties 


into nis dominions, demolished the heathen I 

and was murdered for his zeal, by the Pagans. 
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Sunchi Id was fucceeded by his brother Olaus the lid, who Olaus the 
was like wife a Chrijlian, and invited into his kingdom EngVtJh I Id pays 
miflionarics, one of whom was called Sigefrid, or Sigefroy , tribute to 
who baptized Olaus at a fprir.g, which is to this day called St. the pope. 
Sj<T(flid’s well- This prince paid a fhameful tribute, called 
Rmcr’s fat-, to the pope, for which he is branded with the 
name of the Tributary. We have already, in the hiftory of^ 

Denmark, had occafion to animadvert upon the conduct of the ** 

Chrijlian convert princes of thofe days ; and there is but too 
much reafon to believe, that fuch of them as were fincere, 
were no better than tools to the popes, who perfuaded them 
to fleece their fubjedfs for the emolument of the church. 

Others adopted the catife of religion from motives of intereft, 
and we find this pious king at war with OlufTrygefon, king of 
Norway, but at la ft he united the kingdom of Gothland to that Mi* ftic- 
of Sweden . Olaus, or Oluf, was lo ft rid: a Chrijlian , that he ceflors. 
put to death his Pagan fulfjcds, which \vc are told occaftoncd 
a rebellion againft him, in which he perilhed. His fon, Af- 
ii:ui’d the lid, fucceeded his father, and in his zeal for chri- 
ftianity. He is laid to have been defeated and killed, in a 
battle with Canute, king of England and Denmark ; but of this 
there is no certainty. His fon, Afmund the Illd, troubled 
himfclf but little about religion, and we are told that he like- 
wife fell in a battle with Canute. He was fucceeded in the 
crown of Sweden by Haqu'tn the Red ; but the Goths chofe Sten- 
(hildt helld. After fame difpute, it was agreed between the 
two princes, that each fbould reign peaceably in his own do¬ 
minions, but upon the death of Haydn, Stenchild fucceeded 
to both crowns, and proved an excellent prince. He is faid 
to have carried on war a gain ft Swen, king of Denmark, and it 
is pretended that he was killed in battle. 

Ingo, a nobleman, but not of royal blood, next mounted the j n g 0 king, 
throne, but there is great reafon to believe, that ail his piety was 
a cloak for enflaving his fubieds, and that the wars we fo often 
meet with on account of religion, were no other than quar¬ 
rels between tyrants and the free part of their people, for w'e 
find that this In go was killed by his fubjeds, while he was en¬ 
deavouring to root out idolatry. His brother Haitian fucceed¬ 
ed him, and both his reign and tha* of his fon Philip, are faid 
to have been tranquil and nappy- Ingo the IVth, whom fome 
call the fon, and others the brother of Philip , next mounted 
the throne, and by his wife Raguid, who received divine ho¬ 
nours at her death for her virtues, he had two daughters, one 
married to Erie, king of Denmark , the other to Magnus , king 
of Norway. His piety acquired him the epithet of the Holy; 
hut he is faid to have been poifoned by the O/irogoths , as he 
was labouring for their converfton to chriftianiry. One Rag- 
veedd, a tyrant, fucceeded him, b t he was cut off by confpi- 
rators. The Ojlrogoths then chofe for their king Magnus, a 
Danijh prince. The Sivcd's elected another king; but both 
people agreed in bellowing their crown on S were her, and in 
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dethroning or putting to death the other princes. Swer„ iL 
was unhappy in a profligate fon, who was killed for his enor 
mities, but in what manner is uncertain ; and Swercher, tho’ 
an excellent prince, was murdered by his fubje&s, about the 
year i * 50. 

The hi(lory of Sweden begins at this period to acquire fome 
degree of confiftency. The Goths chofe for their king Svscr. 


^ w ^ - — — - -- — 

ers fon Charles, and the Swedes fixed upon Eric for theirs 

and Eric whefe great merit was his having married Chriftina , the (laugh! 
of Goth- ter of Ingo the Illd. A new compromife took place. It was 
land. agreed that Eric, during his life, fhould pofiefs both crowns- 

that upon his demife, he fhould be fucceeded by Charla , 
upon whofe dearh, the crown was to go alternately to the 
dependents of both. This' comp: o~ ife {hews the barbarity 
of the Sivedes at that time. The bulk of the nation was ftilj 
Pagan, and Eric , about the year 1154, from his zeal forchri- 
ftianity, carried on a war ngainft the Finlanders. Upon his 
return, he fet on foot a cruel perfecutkn againft bis 
fubjeits, who called in the Danes to their a Alliance, and Erie 
was killed in a batik- fought upon the plains oi Elijah The 
rebels then proclaimed the prince of Denmark king, but the 
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Joyr.l par 


of the 


wed-rs reveng'd their monarch’s death, by 


defeat ng and killing in battle Mr gnus, and his father, the 
king of Denmark. The joint crowns of Sweden and Gothland 
now reverted to Charles* who punctually fulfilled ihe family 
compact he had entered into with Eric. It appears thatcnii- 
ftianifv by this time had obtained a {hong footing in Stuech, 
and that the clergy there were very powerful. It was owing 
to them, and bis Ican.klous conceflicns • 0 the court of Ren, 
that Charles for fome time reigned peaceably and prolperoufly, 
though there is great rcafon 1.0 believe that he was concerned 
in his oredeceTor’s death. Can 


ntc , the fon of Eric , who has 


King 

Charles 


P 

been fin:e known by the name of F.ncfon, certainly believed 
him guilty, for though Charles offered to declare him thepre- 
fumptive heir of his crown, Canute railed an army in Nor¬ 
way , which furprized Charles , who was publicly beheaded, 
beheaded, while his 'wife and child:cn took refug-- with Waldcmar the Ki 

of Denmark. A numerous party, however, both in Snedtn 
and Gothland, aflifted by the Danes , refufed to recognize Ca- 
nute as their king, but he proved victorious over them all, and 
he reigned over che two kingdoms with, almoft, abfolute power. 
By this time the fee of JJpfal had been eredfed into an arch- 
biftnpric, as had that of Stecka\ and Canute , after defeating 
the Eflhonians and Courlanders, who had made an irruption 

into Sweden, ended his life in 119’, after a glorious reign 01 
twenty three years. He poffeffcd all the qualities of a great 

and a fortunate p r ince; bqt it is remarkable, that after his 
death, ihe family comparer, that had been made between Charles 
and Eric, took place, and Swercher, fon to the former, fuc- 

ceeded to the crown of Sweden, even with the confent of Eric 
the fon of Canute * 
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Swercher took a Danijh princefs for his wife, and was fup- Snverchfr 
ported by that crown in many cruelties he pracrifed upon his fupported 
fubieils. He maflacred all the family of the late king, ex- bv ihe 
ccpdng an infant fon, who efcaped to Norway. Daring his Danes. 
abfence, Swercber rendered himfelf detelbble in Sweden by 
his tyranny, and the Swedijl) nobility inviting young Eric to 
their relief, Sivercher fled to Denmark , from whence he re¬ 
turned at the head of an army, but was defeated in three 
pitched battles, and at kill kilkd. Though Eiic was now un- 
difputcd mailer of the two crowns, yet he thought proper to 
re eflab ifh the mode of fucceflion we have already taken notice 



prince. 



e 


rogn was dtitiiiDen ovine amoiuon oj me ramuy of rain 
v.ho forced him to fly to Denmark, and one of them, ( 
Feik'-njer, ufurped his crown. Erie was foon at the head of 
an army ^nd attacked the nfurper with fo much vigour, that 
he wv..- cereaied and wounded, and his fen taken prifoncr and 
be..ceded. Eric had married two of his fillers to tw T o of the 
Ftilhnge’s. and had himfelf made a lady of that family his 
queen. His general, Birger 'Jerl , -was of the fame family, 
and employed by him in maflacring all the Finlanders who did 
not embrace chi infinity. It was during his reign that a nun¬ 
cio from R r me firll eftablilhed celibacy among the clergy in 
Sweden. About the year 1250, Eric the Stammerer died, and 
him the alternate mode of fucceflion failed ; for his nephew. 


ia;o 


in 




This 


was adifappointment to the father, who expected the crown 
himfelf; but perceiving the (kites to be rdolute, he acqui- 
efeed, and was made regent of the kingdom, during his Ion’s 
minority. 

According to the bell Swcd‘] 7 j antiquaries and hiflorians, Reo-encv 
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> the tame as earl in 0 f Br-cr 
from the dignity of / -f n d 
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earl, to that of duke. His adminiflration was unexception- bi-.n of 
able, and he proved to be the legiflator of Sweden. It was, 
however, interrupted by a rebellion railed by the houfe of mar% 
Fkckenger , one of the moll: powerful in Sweden. An indeci- 
five battle happened, and a negociation took place, but the 
Flacker,gers were bafely feized and put to death by Birger , in 
violation of his folemn oath, only one of them, Charles , efcap- 


Prujp.a , and he afterwards took fervicc under the. grand 
of the Teutonic 


order. In 1:6-;, Biiger laid tire t'oun- 
dation of Stockholm, having before that time married his (on. 


Denn. 


It is 


remarkable, that Birger exercifcd all the duties of the govern¬ 
ment, even after his fon was of age, and he died in the year 

Magnus duke 

ki £ 4. of 


u66, leaving behind him, befides Walden 


tz66 , 
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of Sudennania, Eric , prince of Sma'and, and Detroit, duke o f 
Finland. Thofe princes were too powerful for fubjedts and 
Walden ,ar became particularly jealous of the great accorr.plift- 
ments o i Magnus. Notwithftanding this, in a ridiculous pil. 
grimage, he made fir ft to Rome , and then to Jerufalcm^ Mav¬ 
rins was left regent of the kingdom. He governed with great 


fidelity, but Waldemar , upon his return home, accufedliinj 
of treasonable views upon his crown ; and being ibonolv 
fupported by the Norvegians, defpifmg the intercc fiion°of 
the ftates of Sweden, he forced Magnus and his brother hic 
to fiy to Denmark. Returning from thence with an armv 
1276, about the year 127?-, they defeated lVoldemar , who, liotwith- 

Maptius 

9 t 
« 

foie ma¬ 
tter of up all his kingdom, excepting Eajl and Wcfl Gothland, and 
Sweden, the province of SmaUmd. Magnus refuting to pay his Danish 

auxiliaries their arrears, a bloody war fuccecdcd between the 
two crowns, and feme attempts were made to reftore I Velde- 
mar to all he had loft. An accommodation at 1 aft took place, 

1 T/ r > 1 % • /I /• « 1 1 t ' 
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but Walden, a i *s intereft was fomucli neglected during the con¬ 
ferences, that he was obliged to retire to Denmark , and Mag¬ 
nus remained foie niafter of Sweden. 

By the late tieaty, Magnus was to pay Iris Danifn irajefty a 
prifoner. fum of money, v/hich the latter afilgr.cd to one Peter Pertze, 

who finding himftlf trifled with by Magnus , actually made 
him prifoner in one c.fi his own caftles, and compeiied him to 
1279* pay the debt before he let him at liberty In 1270, IVallmc.r 

was forced to make a formal cefticn of the crown in an a {Terri¬ 
bly of the ftates, and Magnus was crowned at Dp fed, king 0? 
the Swedes and Goths-, but his tranquillity began now lobe in¬ 
terrupted. He had married . Hcdzvig , a princefs of Helftein, 
who perfuaded him to introduce fo many of her countrymen 
to places of power and profit, that the Svocdijb nobility, infii- 


gated by the Flockengers , took arms, and put to death lv.ge- 
n.ar* the reigning favourite of the court, with all the other 
noble Kolflctners attending Magnus and the queen, and threw 
the duke, the quecifts father, into pri'on at 'JcrnJburgh. Her 
majtfiy would have fihared the fame fate, had fi e not efcapcd 
to a mciiaitery ; and tire coni.pir.icy was fo general, that M.g- 
A rebel- rns was forced to temporize. He foon found an opportunity 

being revenged. He perfuaded the Flockengers to lay down 

and to give his father-in-law his liberty; bt 


lion ru- 

niiLed, 


(•} 


then 


a r r,t s 


. U 

it 


vv.tcrfiug hi? opportunity, he put them al! to death, except 
one Phi,ip de Rundi (whole money laved his head) for their 
rob/•! linn. A fee r this, Magnus ordered bis wife, Hcdzvig. to 


reOCilIGn. Jiviugituz 1:1.1 win.* jl an. 7 

be folemnly crowned, and he confined Iris brother, Waldemar, 
for h 
died 


is feditious practices, to thecaftle of Ni moping- where he 
in -z^S. The remaining part of this reign was equally 
glorious ns tranquil, through the providence of Magnus, who, 

kept up an excellent mr- 

refp'eiici; ucc 


by intermarriages and other alliances 
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impendence with the court of Denmark , Before his death* 
tfhich happened in >290, he appointed Torhel Cnutfon, or Ca- 
uutejoih to be regent of the kingdom, and to take charge of his 
ibn s education, who was but eleven years of age. 

both in peace and war, that it is 


1290 


Mag 


was fo great a prince, 

if he had lived 


longer, he would have fixed the 


thought, _ _ . 

. J0 jnc to which great princes afpire, that of rendering the 
rrown abfolute in his own perfon, and thofe of his fuccefiors. 

Cnutfon fully 


_ >f Cn:rfjj.. 

He feized on the fens of JValdemar, who were me- recent 
-:— and duelled the Carclians and 75 ' r - 


Ruffi 1 

fo that Carclia was rendered a per kinc 

1.1 n /r 1 \ • 1 m i* “* o* 


Magnus. 

(Luting innovations,^ 
who had invaded Sweden \ 

Riijfit 

were reftrained from their incurfions. Cnutfo 
conformity to the cuftoms of thofe times, never conquered 

1 « ri • • • T 7-j • “ 1 

in 1200* Birger n 


without chriftianizing. 


Danifn 


princels, to whom he had been efpoufed in his father’s life- 
bu: though he v/as 


1299 


time 


manage the affairs of government 


Cnutfo 


Landfk 


Ruffians. By his perfuafion, Birger 

‘“""‘cacies of the Swedijh law, 
and abolifhcd the infamous practice which then prevailed in 


the north. 


Chrijl, 


he continued 


Even after Birger and his queen were crowned, 

Cnutfon in all his polls, and gave him additional exercifes of 


power 


Me 


Cnutfo 


than three years of age. 



gardto the other branches of the royal family. 
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and intrigued with the 


They 


king 


of 


Inoolc oft his guardianftiip, 

DcnmrL Biigcr had, or pretended to have, intelligence of 
this, and was inftigated to leverity by his queen and Cnutfon , 
who was accufed of leading the king into many oppreflive and 
unjufc mcafures. Birger trepanned his brothers into his pow¬ 
er, and forced them to ftgn a paper, containing fuch terms as 
he was pleafed to preferibe for their future behaviour. As this 
was obtained by force, the two princes pofiibly did not think 
themfelves bound to the performance of the terms, and there- 
foie they fled to Denmark , where they endeavoured to intereft 
{ ‘‘ e ‘Mgi Eric, in their favour. Eric , however, abandoned An ac- 
them, at the perfuafion of Cnutfon, and they fled to None ay, com mo 
where they were protected, afiifted, and encouraged by king dation. 
Matjiaii, whofe fifter or daughter prince JValdemar had mar- 
r| em He and his brother Eric were foon at the head of an 
army with which they invaded Gothland, committed great 
wvaftarions, and defeated the troops fent againft them by Bir~ 

F, who, upon that, marched againft his brothers in perfon. 

A bloody battle muft have been the confequence, had not fome 

fenators 
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fenators interpofed, and efife&ed an accommodation, to which 

fall o • A** 'ilian/fr.npf! im» 1_.• . 4 


put to 
death. 


was tried, and publicly executed at Stockholm . The roWn 

X * « • . n • i a it % 


fhev 


iniukice that had been dor. 


vhefe create# fault was r>is 


f;.U 1:: 



}hy to the fervice of the kin? 

2nd his endeavours to cu,I> the overgrown powers of thecler- 

: union among the 


Kis death was far t. 


sy* , , 

three b.clocrs. 


- r% r* 


n cc men ting th 


Frefh jeftci’fes broke out. 


after the jatrifice he had made of 


*J- 


F 


tire fubmifiion on the part of his brothers, was mad 


an etv 



Birger, and 

Lake 


r> * v i~p 1+ 
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Sweden 

invaded. 


mjh majefty took part \.i.h Ids brother-in da 
pietailed with the king of I'hcrzvay to doth 
Waldemar, in i;o , at tne head of a no 'y of German , 
ferved for plumb r, took quarters in Gothland, where they (bon 
came to blows with the inhabitants, and many were mankared 
on both fides. 
and at la# it was 

fet at lihe.tv, and a congre is held at Sn.aland to rclbore the 


Tire Danes invaded i Sweden in Birger's right, 
■as agreed that Birger ami his family lhould lie 


tranquillity of Sweden, 

We muff either conclude the whole of the hiflory cf Say- 
den , at this time, to be no better than a fiftion, cr that the 
the we- Swedes (and indeed all the other northern powers) were r. fet 
dijh hit- 0 f lawleis, perfidious barbarians; nor can we wonder at that, 
tory. vrhen v.e reflect on the vftc influence tiie clcrgv had in all 


Uncer¬ 
tainty ot 

4 

k 


minions ; anu accorumg to rrjjcnnorJ\ both the innate rnd his 
brothers renewed their caths of allegiance to him. 


their deliberations. The congrefs or Sn:a!a::d reiloicd Birger, 
upon bis piOiTiihrg to pals an aft of amndly, to part cfhifdo- 

v«ir>i.,r>c • cinf arrnrrlmo* fn p/.'nrf. hnrh rhe fen ate rnfl l’!3 

Birctr. 

- ~ ^ LJ * 

difTatisfied at not being reinfiated in the whole, applied to the 
kings of Denmark and Norway, who a filled him with an army 
ot flxty houfand men ; 2nd Naquin not only gave his daugh¬ 
ter to Birger* s ion. Me gnus, in marriage, but declared him 
and his wife his prelumptive heirs to his kingdom oi Noraap 
The gr at army of Danes and Norwegians continued {lid in the 
field, and Birger, by their sffiitance, took JenefoPbtg, anil 
Continu drove his two brothers out of Eq/t Gothland. Fy the iubfequent 

^ « T\ • \ 1 f 1 - ....] fA 


ance of 
war* ai d 
icbell otis 


operations of the war. Eh ga fee ms to have been refforol to 

but an incor.iiderablc part of his dominions. Eric was itnl 

1 __ « • 1 1 *" 



ping was beiieged by the l.hrnes^ as A on gel was cy tne 
gtans. The feverity of the liege of Nicoping induced the Dcx:.-, 
again#: the confentof their king, to abandon it, and this brougnt 

& - - - 1 By this 


on a new treaty between the brothers at Helfmburg 
treaty, JVeJl Gothland, Duha , Holland , JVennland and Sinamo 
were to continue in pc fifth on of duke Eric, and duke BwN'J 
was to retain Upland , the iile of Geland, and part ot Eiwp'-- > 
but the two dukes re newed their oath of homage to oftft; 

1 iIIj 



The 
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This peace feems to have lafted from the year 1310 to 1317, 
when the two brothers were periuaded to pay a vifit to Birger 
at Nicoping* where, by Birger’s orders, they were ieized in 
their btds, loaded with irons, and thrown into dungeons, be- 
caufe he had been treated by them in the fame, manner fome 
years before. It aggravates th barbarity of Birger, that he 
was prefent, and directed the execution of this infamous tranf- 
aciion, md then put himi'elf at the head of fome troops to 

furpnze Stockholm, 
f, brave, that he a 
iieged in Nit 

and Walden . . _ 

ptehending that Nicoping might be taken, threw the keys 

where his brothers were confined into the river, with orders 

that none fhouId open the doois, upon pain of death, before 

he returned from Stegburg , to which he fled. 

The Sio:kb:;men, in the liege of Nicoping , were headed by 
Matthew Kettleu.uufon , who took the place, and by expofing 
the b abes of the murdered princes, confirmed and encreafed 
the public detedation of Birger. The latter at firft fled to 
M GiihlarJ, but in the mean while Kettlemunfon defeated his 
fen, Magnus, drove him into Stegburg, where he bdieged and 
took him piifoner in 1 >9, and from thence he was lent to 
octhshn, together with all his_ attend ants, who were known 
be the principal advilers of Birger 
had perpetrated. The vaft fervices performed by Kettlemun - 
jsc, agair.fc Birger and his fon, induced the ftates of Sweden to 
declare him regent, during the minority o 'i Magnus Smeek , fon 
to duke Eric, whom they raifed to their throne. Kettlemunfon 
next invaded Denmark, and laid Scbonen wade, in revenge of 


St 

to 


in the inhumanities he 


Banifi. 




Denmark 


he died before it could take effect, and hrs fuccetfbr, Chrijio- 
Pher, difeovered no great regard to Birger’s interelf. 

This negie< 5 t encouraged the Swedes to give full fcope to 
their natural ferocity. Though by the capitulation of Step- 
hirg, the life of prince Magma was to have been fafe, yet he 
was brought to a trial, and executed on a public fcaffold, by a 
l'entence of that very diet which but a few years before had de¬ 
clared him heir to their crown. The noblemen who were 
taken along with him underwent the fame fate. During fome 
years after this, the wife and vigorous adminiftration of Ket- 
tkmunfon , efpecially by embroiling the Danes at home, pre¬ 
served Stveden in a tolerable degree of tranquillity. He died 


about the year 

vernment. 


t 


* + 

ttlemunfo 


Mag 


and forced the people to take an oath of fidelity to Mag- 
BUs > Ke had married Blanche , daughter of a count of 
Samur, and his favourite minixler was one Bengt, a WeJlGotb- 
w'.dsr. Nothing could be more defirable* than the fituation of 

Magma 
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Kettle - 
Knnfon 
regent of 
Sweden. 
1319. 


/! I a gnus 
king. 


Barbarity 
and trea¬ 
chery 
of t i i e 
Swedes. 


^336. 

Mamas 

the llld. 
king. 

Seep. 

400. 
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Magnus at his acccffion to the throne, for JVoldemar , who r e 
great character we have already feen. actually confirmed to 
him bv oath, the ceffion of Schonen, Biding, the ifies of Lvfar 

1 tt • 1 __?_ 7 *;.//_ 7 i*Lv 


of Denmark 


*343 


its being a nef of die holy fee* and forfeited by its princes. i n 
this application he was defeated, by the intrigues of IVahicnmr 


1 


Hisvjo- l 


? f :nt go¬ 
vernment 


He ?s ce- 
pofed. 


• 4 : 
* i? 


» > - 

. * % 
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tv: lii 1.5? 


to n> 
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and the firmnefs of the pope. It was not before the year 
»34?, that Magnus difeovered any glaring marks of that vio¬ 
lence and levity of conduct, vvliich afterwards fiained his reign, 

common weakness of the Scandinavian 
of introducing foreigners into his court and 1 


lie then fell into th 


pnnccSj '/i itivi«/wu».** jh, w '** v ' 

Ke hired a large body of German mer 
of whom he gave to a duke o; Hdjtein, to make war upon the 
Ruffians, in which he fuccecded fo ill, that after fuffering ft- 


army. 

rcenaries, the command 



veral defeats, he was forced to buy his peace of thole barha- 

by a ceffion of Cared a, Tr.e cxpences of this war, his 
profufion to foreigners, and to his favourite, whom he created 
duke of HallarJ, joined to thelavifh and criminal in discretions 
of queen Blanche to the fame favourite, obliged Magnus not 
only to opprefs his people, by exorbitant taxations, but (which 
was perhaps or frill more ccnfequcncc to him) to apply to his 
own ufe the tribute money that had been ftipulaied to be paid 
to the court of Rene by OLuis the lid, for which he was ex- 


communicated by his bolinifs. 

No fooner was this excommunication publiihed, than the 
nobility and people gave a 1 o0fie to the hat ed and indignation 
which they had long entertained again!! Ivlagnns and his go¬ 
vernment. lie had, toon after his acccfiion to the crown of 
Sweden, taken pofieinon cf that of Norway, likwife, by virtue 
of king Haquins will ; and the lenatc of Sweden, without any 
ceremony? required him to give the former to his cldeft fon, 
Eric, and the barter to his lecond ion, Haqwin Magnus re¬ 
jecting this demand, was actually depofed from the govern¬ 
ment, and the fenatc placed their crown on the head of his 
fon Eric. As to the throne of Ncnvay, foir.c writers pretend 
be had refer tied it fcvcral years before, but it is probable that 

. * • . . . i . • • . • i- 1 # l 4 .1 


Maauin, if'he did govern it. held it prrcarioeily of his fath 
}<e that as it wik, Lric was crowned, and 
Srbenrn, where lie entered into a negotiation, about the ceffion 
of that nrovince Jo [Vcld-nv.ar, which at lirll had no caca, 
7 /rrw.s hailr.r; fecret akuranccs of afhfhr.ee from Germany 

tf • * _ - « ¥ 
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An unnatmio war was all this while carrying on between 

> ’ 1 r r:-i 1 _ i ....I. ¥r\ rtonth 


• I t ^ 

5 fU s\ r*s f t .» r 


fon. 


w A. > Vv 


latter defeated and put to 


tiuis.1 C.1JV. Ujc -- -- , - 

the favourite, rut the duke of JAecklcnhurzh and the count or 

r , . , - . r ' 4 tii \... a 

Jlo'jlcm 1 n tc rpo!; ng. 


cci.nur.o h lion was concluded, by a 



run of the Su'cdijh dominions, £ Jjoncu in particular. 
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had this accommodation taken place, when queen Blanche per¬ 
ked her iiufband to invite his Ton Eric to his court, where, 
under pretence of bufuiefs, (he prefented him with a cup of 
noilon from her own hand, which killed him in twenty days 
after he drank it. It is laid her motive for this wicked act 
V- . aSj left Eric , who had been declared king, fhould marry. 


aim 

rity 



~ J o / — — * 

e have related this facSfc from tire Danifo and Swedijh 
writers; but though it fcems to be pretty certain that the 
prince died with a conviction of bis having been poifoned by 
his own mother, yet the atrocity of the fa£t, from feme cir- 
cumftances, admits of great doubt. 

Upon the death of Eric, Magnus, under the fan&ion of the 
molt folemn promifes to reform his conduct, reaflumed the 
undivided government of SiveJen. He now entered into very 
near connections with the court o 1 Denmark, as we have had 
already occafton to oblerve. Pie carried his fon Ha quin to Go- 
pmbeven, where he efpoufed him to Margaret, daughter to 
Umar, who was then but feven years of age, and was af¬ 
terwards the Semirnmis of the north. As the price of the mar- 
rag- 1 , Magnus, without confulting the Hates of Svjcden , fur- 
rendered all the archives belonging to Schsncn , and though the 
difeontent of his fubiects induced him afterwards to make a 
faint oppofition to IValdemar' s taking pofiefiicn of it, it is 
certain, that in the year 1360, he confirmed the ceffion of it, 
by a folemn treaty with the Dane , and IValdemar thereby be¬ 
came its fovereign mafter. One of the terms upon which the 
ceffion was made, was, that IValdemar Ihould affiH Magnus in 
punilhing the rebellious Goihlanders. Accordingly, in 1361, 
IValdemar joined with his ally in a defeent upon Gothland , 
where he ravaged the country, and plundered the rich town of 
IViJIj, Next year he repeated the like inhumanities in the 


ifland of 0 eland. 


M 


more deteftable, if poffible, than he had ever been in the eyes 
of his fubjeefts, who made the molt moving applications for 
protection to Haquin of Norway ., which they accordingly ob¬ 
tained. He marched to the alii Ha nee of his father’s l'ubjeiStf, 
and confined him in the caflle of Cuhnar. The Hates then eje— 


of Haq 


D 


to agree. 


of Hoi ft chi, to which Magnus and Haq 
Holjhin 


cd by IValdemar, in her voyage to Siveden. The 
mecllenburgb and the count of Holjirin endeavoured . 
Per by force of arms, but IValdemar perl'uadcd Haqui 
h'ner, in utter breach of his oath. This alienated 


of 



accept 
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or recommended to their choice duke Albert of Me c/de n burgh, 
Mole mother was filler to Magnus. That prince like wife 

declined 
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who is 
poi foned. 
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Treaty 
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Albert 
chofen 
king of 
Sweden. 


their king his fecond fon, Albert. 


ele&ed 


Magnus 

defeated 


This young prince accepted of the proffered honour with¬ 
out any difficulty, and was immediately cariicd to Gothland, 
where the rendezvous of the malecontents was held, and from 
thence, after taking upon himfelf the title of king, heeafiiy 
became mafler of Stockholm. He was there proclaimed king a 
fecond time; but Magnus , who was powerfully lupported by 
the kings of Denmark and Norway, fo far from contenting to 

Upland 


f Danes 


rifjner He was met t ^ 1e ^ we ^ cs t under Albert , and a defperate bat- 
* 1 J 3 tie enfuing, Magnus was taken prifoner, and his fon Haquin 

with great difficulty efcaped v/ounded out of the field. The 

ffill were poflefled of the ftrong holds 
Tpofition made by Haquin , obliged Al- 
f accommodation with Denmark. They 
Waldemar , to whom Albert ceded the 

IViJby and Hdftngbun , 


See n. 

40-7* 

W/'f. 

X371 


in 


and many other valuable territories. We 
in what manner a confederacy of the princes of the north, 
which Albert became a party, drove Waldemar out of Den¬ 
mark, while Albert recovered pofleffion of Schcnen. In 1371, 
Haquin made fuch aprogrefs in an invafion of Sweden, that he 
defeated Albert and laid fiege to Stockholm , where Magma flill 
continued a prifoner. Negotiations were propofed, and an 
accommodation endued, thro’ which Magnus recovered his li¬ 
berty, by paying twelve thoufand crowns to Albert, and his 

11 right to the crown of Sweden, and the province 

n I “ 1 * ^ 1 • r * r . t. - ‘- -f 

or Saionen*) ana 


renouncing * 


only 


rclci vmg 


to himfelf the provinces of 


and is 


iiiu io Weft Gothland, TVerinland and Dali. Magnus did not long 

drowned, furvive this treaty, which he punctually performed, and re¬ 
tiring to a private life, in Norway, he was accidentally drown- 


See p. 
406. 


Bloucnft 

We have already feen, about the year 


Aik 






of MeckUnl 
of Denmark 


pofed for the death or Waidemar ; out trie arrairs or me nuun nu«v ^ 
malverfa- an unexpected turn. Haquin of Norway died foon aiter his 

imntl 


the death of Waldemar ; but the affairs of the north now took 


non. 


Denmark. 


1376. the death of Waldemar, his grandfather; but a dreadful tem- 


peft diffipated the fleet of the 
and, in fa cl, obliged the du!< 


Mt 


Mecklenburg 


u uivv. vi Al 

umui uj^n Denmark, though his grand fon, Al¬ 

bert, was defcenclcd from Margaret ’s eldefl filler, lne acat. 

I3S0. of the duke and his grandfon Albert, in 1 3 So, left Oiausv/ti :hou 

a competitor to the crown of Denmark ; but upon his abien 
in Norway, Albert, king of Sweden , made an irruption in 0 
Denmark, and was rcpulfed. Margaret then managed _ 
fon’s affairs in Denmark, and it was with pleafure ine law tn 


Albert was growi 
nrodi&alitv to Gci 


His vaft 

e ex- 
prete 
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laws and conftitutions of that country, had impoverifh- 
STis finances, which he fought to replenish, by laying ex- 
ce jf Iv r e taxes upon his people, without fparing the properties 
of his clergy and his nobility. The infolence of the foreign- 
f-s'whom he placed in the chief pofts of the kingdom, that 
they might be fubfervient to his arbitrary views, encreafed his 
popularity, and the {fates of his kingdom, at laft, laid be¬ 
fore him the illegality and madnefs of his proceedings. Glaus Margaret 
Q i Denmark was now dead, and Margaret was foie queen of of Den - 
dimark and Noruay, the fir ft by hereditary right, the latter mark cbo- 
by election. To her the malecontent nobility of Sweden ay- fen queen 
plied for protection againft Albert , who was preparing to feize, of Sweden, 
byforce, a third part of the rents of the church and the no¬ 
bility. She agreed to their requeft, and entered into the 
feheme of dethroning Albert , provided the 
would fecure her their crown if fhe^was fuccefsful, and to 


difh 


elrablifh the fucceflion in her family. They were forced to Ibid, 
embrace her terms, and Albert, as his laft refource, being de¬ 
fate of money, gave her battle on the plains of Falcoping, 
ia which he was entirely defeated and taken prifoner, toge¬ 
ther with his fon. This victory was far from placing Mar- 
met on the throne of Swede;:. Unhappily for the Swedes, 
Stockholm, and their ftrongeft fortrefies, were in pofTefilon of 


HolJl t 

nn allies, - r --, 

and Norwegians, as their enemies. They 


u 


• Danes 
fhes all 


Margaret’s intereft was preva- 
:he inhabitants of the Hanfe 


towns; and the fea was equally a fccne of devaftation as the 
land. Margaret laid fiege to Stockholm , where the German 
garrifon plundered, tortured, and butcher CO LiJC chief inhabi¬ 
tants, whom they accufed of favouring Margaret’s enuie , and 
tofuch a degree of barbarby v/ere they carried, tliat after re- 

ffing the torture, they ihut them up, 
houfes. 

friends i 


9 

and burnt them in 


While thofe tragical fccr.cs v/ere acting, Albert’s p. aqC, 


Via? 
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pc/, by giving the Swedes a difguft for her antagonifts. 


itrong reinforcement of Germans which arrived at Stockholm 
about the fame time, drove Margaret's troops from the liege of 
Stockholm, but without being able entirely to raife it. Albert , 
in the beginning of the war, had. mortgaged the ifle of Goth- 
md to the grand mailer of the Tntraic order, for ready no- 
nc T-> which had been fpent before his imnrifonmcnt. 

’ » _ _. | v 
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tides of Rojhck and iVI[mar, as well as th 


H 


T 

Mr.rkb 

laid out 


fmmenfe fums in fitting out fleets and ramies for his relief; but 
.the return they received, was from their equally plunder¬ 
ing the friends of both parties. Margaret was fen fib !e of their A treaty 
•tuition, and returning to Denmark* (lie made fuch advances is con- 


HoIJiein and Slefivi 


u/u * 


as detached them from eluded. 

the 
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the confederacy againft her. The duke of Mecklenburgh fo!, 
lowed their example, and the Hanfe towns, receiving n 0 pro! 
fit from the war, joined in the general difpofition to reltore 
peace to the north, and to dear the Baltic from pirates. Accn- 
grefs was held at Hel/ing burgh, but a magiftrate of Stralfml 
being killed, it came to nothing. The conferences were re¬ 
newed at Laholm, in 1394, in the prefence of Margaret and 
the duke of Mecklenburgh , and deputies from all the allies at¬ 
tending, Margaret agreed to reftore /liberty and his fon, prince 
Eric, to their liberty, on condition of their renouncing, in 
three years time, all pretenfions to the crown of Sweden, or 
returning to their claims. Stockholm was to be put into the 
hands of the Hanfe towns in the interim, and they agreed to 
pay fixty thoufand marks of fiiver, in cafe of the non-per- 
formance of the treaty. Albert accepted of thofe conditions 
and returned to Mecklenburgh, where he reigned jointly with 

his nephew. Herefufed, however, to comply with the terms 

of the treaty, and the ladies of that duchy, by felling their 
jewels, generoufly aflifled him in raifing the fixty thoufand 
marks, which were to be paid by the Hanfe towns as the for¬ 
feiture. 

Death of It was pretty extraordinary, that though Margaret was ac- 
Jlbu t and knowledged to be queen of Sweden, yet her capital was to he 
his fon. poffefled for three years by a neutral power. But her fitua- 

tion, even at that time, was very delicate. The Swedes hated 
Albert more than they loved her, and ever fince the battle of 
Falcoping , flic found them trifling about the performance of 
their obligations to receive her as their queen; and a great 
party of the fenate thought, that while Albert was in being, 
and had not renounced his fovereignty, their allegiance to him 

could not be diiTblved. The performance of the late treaty, 
on the part of Margaret , removed thofe objeblions, and fhe 
now found herfelf the greatefl monarch that for many centu¬ 
ries had reigned in the north. As to Albert, he compromifea 
the affair of his mortgage upon the ille of Gothland, where he 


eftablifhed a court for his beloved fon, Erie, and he was pre 
paring to renew the war, by the afiiftance of his allies, when 
the death of that prince mortified in him all ambition to re¬ 
mount his throne. He lent orders that Stockholm fhould be de¬ 
livered up to Margaret, with all the other places he held in 
Sweden ; fo that, in all probability, the 6c,000 marks forfeiture 
never was paid. He died in the year 141 ?. 

Whatever private or political vices Margaret might be 
guilty of, it is certain fne was an accomplifhed politician, 
and a princefs of high fpirit, if we except the boundlefs wealth 
and power flie bellowed upon her clergy. We have already 
feen'how fhe had adopted young Eric of Pomerania to be her 
Wife con- fucceflor, though, lome fay, that even in her lifetime he was 
duft of crowned, and that Margaret held the reins of government 
Margaret, only as regent. Her view was, to eflablilh in futurity the 

three crowns of the north under her fuccefTois, and to con* 
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, cr all y dillike the Swedes might have for this meafure ; Ihe 
began her reign with many popular a£ls of government. She 
dhplaced the foreigners who had been introduced by Albert; 
j||e razed the forUcflcs he had built for bridling the people; 
L r efurned his extravagant gifts: fhe ltDcaled his arbitrary 


46; 


Ic’cs and in ail die did, die took advice of her Swedifn fenate. 
To keep the revenues of the crown and of the public as dll— 
tinftas polfible, fne obtained Eaji and Wfi Gothland , IVerm- 


JVejlermanland , Dali 

niefnes, and flic filled up all places of power and truft with fuch 
Swedes as had the greateft property and credit in their country. 

We have already given the hiftory of the union of Caiman ; p. 407, 
by which flie united the poflefKon of the three northern king- 
Joms in her own perfon, with lbme remarks on the defers of 


. .. r* 
o 


that treaty. 1 he truth i 

nt lif-r r»rf>di lection fo I'Dch 


dijh d 


Mai 


rd pro00fed, not to mention the national animofities that fub~ 
lifted between the two people. It is even uncertain whether a 


true copy of the articles of that union has corne to our hands 


Union of 
Calm 

I to?. 

* * 


D 


different. 

D 



Sweden vs ere in poileftion of Margaret? we muft refer the rea¬ 
der to the hiftory of Denmark? after this union, till its difib- 
lution, as to many particulars, Margaret is reprefented in lb 
different a light, that even the great tranfa&ions of her admi- 
nilbation, alter that period, are not lufficicntly afeertained. 
It kems, however, to be undoubted, that after obtaining her 
great end, file pulled off the malk, and gave way to her af¬ 
fection for her countrymen, the Danes. The 1 Swedes accufe 
her of loading them with taxes, though we cannot fee with 
what juftice, if fhc had a feparate revenue of her own, and 
was obliged to coil full her fenate as to all extraordinary liibfi- 
dies. It is perhaps, not without reafen, that the fame authors 
blame her for carrying money out of Sweden? to be fpent in 


Partiality 

of Mar¬ 
garet to 
the Danes, 


own demefnes. 


the 


She anfwered the complaints of the Swedes? 
but flie recommended to young Eric to depend upon the 
Denies 3 more than upon either the Sivcdes or the Nerve - 


ewm 


Notwithftanding the late king Albert 's compromife with the 
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Teutonic 


Gothland? and their grand mafter pretended, that, inftead of its 
being a mortgage, he held it by right of conqueft, having taken 
it irom the pirates during the late commotions. This deter- p. 408 


mined her to employ force in retaking it, and in 1404, flie 
lent troops into the ifland, under Afgoth Magnus? and Abra- 


104 


While the Danes TVifiy 


were preffing the fie^e with great fury, the emperor, as pro- belieged 
tcclor of the Teutonic order, called a congrefs at Helftngburg , 
where Margaret's deputies attended, ? 
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Hh 


and agreed to pay a cer¬ 


tain 
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tain fum to the knights, who were to keep pofleffion of th« 
ifle till it was paid, which was not till fome time after; but 
the dates affigned by authors to the whole of this tranfa£Ho n 

are confufed and contradictory ; for we are told by fome that 
the Swedes were driven entirely out of the ifland. 

In 1406, Eric married the daughter of Henry thelVtho 
England, and took upon himfelf the adminiftration ofgovern- 


derfc 


Mai 


favourite, Abraham Bn 


he Danijh hiftorians pretend, indeed, that Ma 


1412 


to the day of her death, retained all her power and influence 
in the government; but this is contrary to the teftimony, not 
only of the Sivedijb, but all other, hiftorians. Perhaps their 
accounts may be reconciled, by admitting that Margaret , tir¬ 
ed with the toils of government, relinquilhed them to Eric,c f. 
pecially in Sweden, where, at the time of her death, which 
happened in 1452. fhe was detefted. Befides what we have 


Befides what we have 


Her cl 

racier. 


already obferved of the character of this princefs as queen of 
Denmark, we are to obferve, that the Swedes accufe her of the 
moft ungenerous and unjuft violations of the treaty of Calmar, 
not only by fpending her time and revenues in Denmark , but 
by filling the chief civil and military pofts in Sweden with 
Danes. When deputies from the Swedljh fenate had the cou 
rage to remonftrate againft thofe infractions, fhe infultingly 
advifed them to be as careful in preferving their privileges, as 

n ♦ /Y* /v* . i • t* /t* 


fhe 


Eric the We have already mentioned the icheme which Eric a 
Vllth, of Margaret had formed for reannexing the duchy of Slefieick 


Erl 


Pomera - 
nia. 


p. 408 


the crown of Denmark , and the difficulties they met with fron 
the Holflein princes, whofe general, Schawenburg, defeated th 
Danes in a great battle. Though this affair was entirely fo 
reign to Sweden, yet Eric forced the Szvedes to ferve in his ar 


Cruelty of encreafed 


mies, and to raife large taxes for profecuting the war. As 
their provinces and fortreffes were in the hands of Danijh ty 
rants, their remonftrances, inftead of procuring them relief, 


worft 


Danijh 


Dane filled the fee of Upfal, ai 
governors, exceeded what is r 
yrants. One of them, Erhfa 


P- 4 12 


reftion in 
Smut den. 


out of mere wantonnefs, ufed to flay and broil them alive, 
and the fmalleft mifery they underwent, was to be yoked to 
gether to draw his ploughs. One 'Jcjj'on Afdal , governor of 
Dalecarlia , was equally inhuman, and the brave Engelbert-, the 
Dalecarlian deputy, was, as we have already feen, driven out 
of Denmark for demanding the punifhment of the tyrant 
Upon Engelbert's return, the Dalecarlians revolted, and choie 
him for their leader. JeJ/bn was expelled out of their country, 
and retired to Denmark. Engelbert animated his countrymen 
to a total expuliion of the Danes out of Sweden, which he faid 
was the only remedy that could be applied to their fufferings. 
He was joined by the north Hollanders, under Eric ram , 
and the Uplanders declared themielves of the fame lenli men is. 

The avowed refolution of the Danijh governors, to ted«cc 
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Infiiigents by force of arms, augmented Engelbert's army. 


4 


# 

{jlC io * ^ 

B „aiV/V ordered the fenate of Sucden to aiiemble at JVacleJl . 

Iffdbert intrepidly entered their aflembly, and after laying 
bew-e ui-iii, in the moft forcible and pathetic manner, the 
miferies ot his country, he concluded, that Eric, their king, 
nor having performed the terms on which he was raifed to 
their throne, they were abfolved from their allegiance. The 
fenate having been long accuftomed to flavery, at firfl were 
far from bein. of his opinion, but upon Engelbert's threatening 
to treat them as the adherents of the tyrant, they formally dif- 
claimed all allegiance to Eric. The progrefs of Engelbert , 
after this, was extenfive and rapid, and though the Schoneners 
were inclined to oppofe him, yet both parties came to an ac¬ 
commodation. 

In 1414, Engelbert aflembled the flates general at Stockholm, 
where Cropelin , the governor of that capital, and the intrigues where 
of Erics friends, defeated the public ipirited efforts pf Engel- Eric ar 
hrt , without allaying the ferment of the nation. Engelbert 

ami 1 ^11 1 T? * n r* • 1 r* . O 


1434 


fhip 


Eric fet fail from Denmark 
fleet, which was wrecked or difperfed by a 

that carried Eric arrived at Stockholm. We_,„ viviiii 

informed of the particulars that followed, for we are told that 
Eric prevailed with the fenate and nobility to give him a meet-, 
ing,after Engelbert had befieged him in his capital. The nobles 
bravely aflerted their own rights of refiftance in Eric's face, 
and though he did not recede from his tyrannical demands, 
yet he prevailed with the members to grant him a truce for a 

m «v n * «« a J i. A T\ _ . . _ 7 * I ^1 1 1 • • 


nves 


Den 


Though 


dom 


an undoubted, yet it is an unaccountable, fa£t; unlefs we fup- 
pol'e that the fenate was divided in itfelf, and favoured Eric's ef- 
cape, for it can be called no better; or, what is ftill more 
probable, that the moft confiderable fcrtrefles in the kin« ’ 

Were ftill in his hands. * 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that the fenate, not- ytj, 
withftanding all the provocations that their country had re- confbney 
ceived, was extremely tender of Eric , and his prerogative. 

Affpr JliO rpfiirn f/\ ^4-U rv«« JI 1_1 1* _ - /t 1 k 


ip din 


fwore to 


tended on the part of Eric , and prevailed with the aflembly 
not to come to extremities, till they fhould try what a frefli 
reprefentation of their grievances would produce. This af- 
fembly fate down on the 4th of May, and having drawn up a 
recapitulation of their rights and fufferings, Enc arrived at 
Stockholm before the end of July, where he folemnly 
grant them redrefs of all their grievances, and for the future, 
to govern according to their laws, and the conftitutions of 
whnar. He agreed, at the fame time, that Engelbert fnould 
P° ! e |s>.for his life, the city of Orebro. Scarcely was the ink 
which ingrofled thofe conventions dry, before Eric broke 
them in every particular, by acting with greater defpotifm 

than ever, and breathing vengeance againli Engelbert 

H h z dif_ 


even 



i 
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ifpoftcd his friend, Crcpclhi , bccaufe he thought him too mo 
crate. He reinforced his garrifon of Stockholm , and by means 


. { 


or a large uect and army he had prepared, he difpofleffedall 
the Swcdijh governor , of their places, and filled-them with 
Danes. In fhort, he treated Sweden Jn every refpeft as a re¬ 
bellious, and a conquered country. The miserable Swedes ob-' 
tained Tome refpite by a florin, which diffipated his fleet, 
and obliged him to return to Denmark. They renewed their 


\v h o m 


D 


--- - -- ^ J - --- 

khdai with his nephew, Bogefaius of Pomerania , to 
he propol'cd to refign his crowns, and to whom the 
: r.ifi) governor of Stockholm actually fwore allegiance. 

The voice of diftrdf liberty again called Engelbert into the 
field, who immediately invented Stockholm. He was attended 
by Caui .by tire fenate, and the citizens, overpowering the foreigners, 

gave him admittance, upon which the Dani/l) governor retired 
to the citadel. This glorious period, which ought to have 
been the a:ra of Siceclijh liberty, had almoft proved its ruin. 


c. 


7 r i 


r *rt'i t 

■ f tiered 


j- ■ 
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Earles Count fan , the grand inarfhal of the kingdom, had the 
r.cient kings of Sweden for his anceflors, and he was the moll 1 
rcfpectable of ali the nobility, not only for his birth, but for 
his courage, and an air of majefly, which commanded refpeft, 
and attended all his adlions. Whether in his heart hewasa 
patriot, may be juuiy qucilioned, becaufe he had fecretly, for 
feme time, afpired to the crown, and envied the glory that 
Engelbert had acq: ired. He was the darling of the fenate and 
the nobility, as Engelbert was of the gentry and peafantry. 
By the afiiftance of mediators, it was agreed that Canutjm 
fnould carry on the fiege of the citadel of Stockholm , while 

- ^ 1 I • 1 • * . 1 T\ 9 fi .. _ 


Engelbert was employed 


Danijh 


great fuccefs, in this 


As Engelbert was proceeding, with 

commiifion, he was infamoufly affaffinated by the procure¬ 
ment of Canutfon \ and his command devolved upon his friend, 
Eric Pache, who refolved to revenge his death. A civil war 

the infurgents, which, in the end, reftored 


enfued among 
the king to his authority. 

The con- The fenate, by this difiention, lofing all hopes of recovering 
federscy their liberty by force, fummoned another diet at Colmar, 

where Eric, renewing all his promifes of governing according 
to the laws. Ire was again admitted to the exercife of royalty. 
In a fubfequent diet, held at the fame place, a new treaty or 


a gain It 
Eri 


ic 


#• r /• •• 


union, in which the old treaty was confirmed, and all its de- 
recLs {applied, was proposed- The mode of lucceffion was 
fixed, but it is uncertain whether the proceedings of the diet 
were ratified by Eric, who by this time had retired to his la- 
veurite iile ox Gothland, with all the royal treafures and ar- 
chives of Szvcdcn. According to fonre authors, he figned the 
•;cl of fettling the fucccflion of the crown, and upon hts going 

the fenate, fearing that he had been drowned, pu 

the administration of affairs into the hands o \ Canuijon. 
nntfau before this time, had given many proofs of an un- 
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funded ambition ; and chough they conferred upon him that 
Loft they renewed their oaths of fidelity to Eric, if living; 

^when they found he was in Gothland , they fent deputies to 
juluce him to return to Sweden , and to confirm the late con¬ 
ations that had palled at Cahnar. The firft inftructions of 
je deputies were, to apply themfelves to the fenate of Den- 
but they found the Danes were as much exafperated 
©in fit Eric as the Swedes ; upon which they went to Goth- 
■yjl vvhere Eric treated them with all imaginable indignity, 
gdrefufed to agree to any one of their propofitions. The 
; ;c liijh deputies, after this, entered into ftrong, but fecret, 
icnnecfions with the difcontented Danijb nobility, and it was 
ioncerted between them, that Chrijlopher of Bavaria fhould be 
to take their crowns. 

Upon the report of the Swcdi/lo deputies, to their fenate, a n> is tie- 
Solution was formed to depofe Eric, and according to fome pofed. 
uthors, his depoiition was formal; but though this is not 
fflitc-afccrtaincd, it is certain that Cawitfon , by virtue of his 
sJminiftratorfiiip, forced many of the Da>ajl) governors to re¬ 



ign the places they held, into his hands, and he filled them up 
with his own creatures ; fo that he became, in the opinion of 
the people, too powerful for an adminiftrator. Pacbc aflem- 
Hedthe peafantry, whom he exhorted to revenge the death of p nc Le 
fyilbert, and defeated the troops of Canittfon , who, under treacho 
pretence of a treaty, decoyed Pacbc into his power, and moIt . ou fly , n3 t 
seacheroufly ftruck off his head. Camttfon , after this, grew to utat.i. 
tellable in the eyes of the Szvcdcs, and the nobility was con- 
teed more tha 
of Bavaria. 

Milfon, and another under Stcnon , whom Eric had conftituted 
hiscaptain general in Sweden, happened ; but they were fup- 
prefied by Camttfon, who cut off the heads of all who durfl fo 
much as expoftuiate againft his tyranny. Had it not been for 
the frantic behaviour of Eric, he might have been once more 
recalled to the throne of Sweden ; but the ftates were now fo 
zlfolutely determined upon the election of his nephew by his 


an ever in their refolution to call in Chri/hpber 
Several infurreclions, particularly one under 


filler, Chrijlopher of Bavaria , that 


11 Canutfons arts could not 
prevent it. He however obtained, in confederation of the 


debts he had contra&cd during his adminiftratorlhip, a grant 



n 

ct 


nd his heirs of the province of Finland , with the 


illesof 0 eland and Bcrghclm. 

The fituation of Eric, who continued in Gothland, and en- Chriflo- 
ployed his treafures in fitting out fhips, to ravage the coaft, pj, cr 0 f 
®d interrupt the trade of Sweden and Denmark , was very ex- Bavarl 
inordinary, and the more fo, as his deprecations were con-* accepts 
Hived at by Chrijlopher of Bavaria, who accepted the crown on the 
Ae fame terms as had been preferibed to his two immediate crown, 
predeceffors. He copied Eric in every part of his tyrannical 
government, and married the princefs Dorothy of Brandcnbzirgb. 
ioappealc the clamours of his people, he fitted out an arma- 
Ittent, under pretence of acting atrr.inff Eric ; but upon his ar¬ 
id h 3 rival 
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rival in Gothland , he paid him a friendly viht, and he an 

terms, excufmg himfelf to the 
Swedes , by laying thatlt was unreafonable he {hould deprive 
his uncle of hi:; bread. The Danes , as well as the Swedes. 


Chrijloph 


good 


Hi 


ijlopher for his 

to reform his 


1448. ment, but died in J 


Canutfi 

eledied 

king. 


Upon his death, the two brothers, Janfons , were appointed 
joint regents of Sweden, which on this occafion was iplit into 
two parties. One was for deferring the ele&ion of a king till 
an aflembly of the deputies of the three kingdoms washeld, 
and it could be known whether it was pofiible to revive the 
union of Caiman. The other party, at the head of which was 
Canuijon , very properly urged that the union of Cahnar was 
now at an end, and Cnnutfon adfed with fo much addrefs, that 
he was preferred to the two regents, and crowned king ofSwe- 
den , at TJpfal. He found himfelf, on his acceflion to the 


like ftores, fhips or 
Denmark bv his two 


fors. That 


p. 41c 


upon the ifle of Gothland , the event of which we have already 
feen. All we have to add, is, that Eric was much more ex- 


Dar. 


Cannjo 

chofen 


-J--- Q 

the former wanted to deprive hin 
the latter left him unmolelfed. 


. 'I -- O 

Though Canutfo 


this expedition, yet, upon an invitation from the Norvcgian 
king of nobility, he palled into that kingdom, where he received their 
Norway, crown, at Drontheim. Upon his return to Sweden, he called a 


Ab) 


Dana concerning the rendition of the ifle of Gothland. Mag¬ 
nus Green, his fi:ft general, was at the head of this cornmif- 
lion, and being fecietly difgulfed with Canutfcn, he and his 
fellow commiHioners entered into very clofe connections with 


Danijh 


renewing the union of Ca:mar, 


which, in fadt, imp'ied the Itripping Canutfon of both his 
crowns, in favour of Chriftiern king of Denmark. Their con¬ 
ferences, however, ended in the conclulion of a p eace * 


nutjc 


what had palled, and upon the 


return of his commiflioners, he deprived them of all their em¬ 
ployments, and feme fay, fequeftered their eftates, It is cer¬ 
tain, he punifhed them as far as his power permitted him, or 
he durft in prudence, on account of their high rank and qua- 
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-/ w 

guilt. 


archbilhop of Upfal 


In MS ', though the late peace had been renewedinanin- 
w between the two monarchs, the Danes, who were lull 

Denmark, in p'diHnon of Gothland , made a piratical defeent upon the 


1454. 

War with 
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by invading Szveden with feveiity thoufand men. 
ready feen the Danijh account of this expediti 


by Canutfon, 
We haveal- 
i, which we 
les j becaufe» 

had 
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iid Canutfon been To fuccefsful as they reprefent him, it is im- 
jrobabie he would have returned fo quickly to Sweden, or that 
(e would have entirely abandoned all his conquefts in Schonen. 
During his abfence, the difcontented party in Sweden , with 
archbifhop at their head, renewed their connexions with 
fajjliern, who fell with an army into IVeJl Gothland , where 
jttooic Lodefe , and compelled the inhabitants to fend notice 
j Canutfon, that they no longer acknowledged him for their 
kreien. While Canutfon was on his march to repel this in- 
ulion, he had intelligence tha ~ 
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klholm. Canutfo 


Ax elf on , was 


Danes 


iatpart of Sweden. He was equally fuccefsful againft them 


7 horde Bonds, re- 

Chrijliern was 


Eofi and Wejl 

tovered all the latt mentioned province 
i%d to evacuate the former. 

Canutfon'$ fuccefles againft the Danes overawed the male- 
contents, who had not yet declared themfelves, and the arch- 
fcp renewed his oath of fidelity. The politic Chrijliern , 
without being difcouraged by thofe appearances, amufed Ca- 


Chrijl, 


4 


Canutfo 


fpecially 
nd molt 


caufe of the dangerous ferment, which he knew was ftill lurking 
anong his people. It obliged him, however, to keep on foot 
great armies, and to levy oppreffive taxes, which encreafed 

after he had put to death 
faithful general, and made 
fee with the revenues of the clergy. At laft, the popular 
fifcontent rofe fo high, that the archbifhop of Upfal privately 
lent intelligence to Chrijliern , that if he then began his ope¬ 
rations, all Sweden would declare for a revival of the union of 
fir bar. Chrtfl 


good fleet, and in 1455, here- 1455 


luted the ifle of Oeland, and took Borkhohn. He was equally 
fuccefsful in Finland ', and Green , who was then in his fervice, 
hunt Wyburg , but was unable to reduce its citadel. Amidft fo 
many diftreftes, Canutfon had no other refource than to aflem- 
Me the ftates at Stockholm; but they met in fo bad humour, 
Aatthey condemned him to pay for certain fhips which the 
Dam had taken from the archbifhop of XJpfal. Canutfon loft 
ill patience at this treatment, and refolved to defend himfelf 
tya Handing army, and his garrifons. The clergy declared 
iiemfelves againft him, almoft to a man, and when he march- 
alto retake Oeland , the archbifhop pofted him up in his ca- 
Wral as a heretic and a tyrant, and then exchanged his ec- 
defiaftical for a military habit. He, at the fame time, put all 
fe great officers off 
plundered the palace. 


houfhold 


tfon 


on 


ring of this rebellion, re- 


imed of a fudden with fourteen hundred liorfe, thinkingto 
“prize his enemies; but he himfelf was furprized, by the vi- 
ilant and warlike prelate, who cut in pieces or took prifoner.; 


H b 4 


hr- 
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Canutfon 
files to 

Daxizic. 

1458. 


• * 


1^cri;:icr7l 

crowned 
kinc: of 

n 

Sweden* 



n to offer his pardon to the rebels. 
Their head told his followers that he was not to be trufted' 
and produced repeated infiances of his petfidy, Canutfon\ 
finding; his capital untenable, and his fubjecls, almoft to a 

“4.,. a* n 1 . . _ _ r .‘ . ' 1 * « . 


m 


but 


D 


D 


tars, 


» * 




After the flight of GannifcStockholm and its citadel furren- 


dered, and 
kinerdom. 


the archbifhop declared himfelf protector of the 
Cbvi 1'tiern s fchemes were now ripe, and in confe- 



dorr., the prefervarion of the liberties of the fubjebi, and re- 
drefs of grievances, he was elected and crowned. 


Having 


under him a powerful fleet and a; my, he did not think himfelf 
obliged to anfwer the extravagant expectations of the arch¬ 
bifhop, and his other Szvedijb friends. This firung the arch- 
bifhep with refentment, which he called remorfe, for having 
dethroned his lawful fovereign, and for which he is faid to 


VJCllii Oi Oivj -- " ' 

have received abfolution from his holinefs. 




even fo far, as to declare his intention of refuming, without 



The 


mom 


in fiances 


than that of Sweden does, of princes who did not profit by the 
misfortunes, or the examples of their predeccfi'ors. ChrijUcrn 
renewed all tire opprefiive practices of former kings. He 


Dominicans , and impofed additional taxes, in violation of his 

capitulation, to pay the purchafe money for fome duchies he 

had bought, with which Sweden had no manner of connexion. 

1 * * 1 - -- ----- though 


Being reconciled to 


fhop, in appearance 


they privately hated each other, they formed {ham plots, for 
■which they, whom they fufpecled to be their enemies, were 
nut to death, under racks and tortures. The nature of this 

* i r n • 1 v • l. • n_ * xt 




Jd:s tv- 
• - 

ramucai 


aicr.t. 



_o- made tne preiace ms nut niimuci, mai no 

rendered°unpopuIar, and the latter, under pretence otexe- 
covc-jii- outing the roval commands, rendered the king detcitable. 

*;Cl€o 9 db uppcuii 


of mem 


Both 

cunning than wifdcm. 


from the 


w 


nth more 


o 

The archfcifhop compelled the pea- 
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fants of Finland to an infurrection, on nc.ccunt of an c-xtraor- 

’• - 1 -’- J —’— the km2: was abfent m tui- 


cJinary tax he demanoed, w lien n*<- .. —- —, 

land ; cud Chrif.lcvr., on bis return, put the archbiihop under 

arrcit, for having frirreu up {edition among his fubje&s, oy ms 
■-r-nrf-mr-is. In the mean while, the party of the exiled aa- 


o-vortfilens. In 


1 while, the party of the exiled Ca- 

71 utm 
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to Cop oil 


was icon at the head of an army, which in ^ 


-t 'I*) 


de- 


jeated the royal troops, bdicged Chrijiicrn iji estc-cknol/n , suet 


* 4-3 


Do- 


now vacant, and that the 


, . ... . 05 - 

Imiifi nation had renounced its allcgisncc to Ctynjhern^ for c w rC!: ; 
the reafons already mentioned, declared iumfdf protestor o'f v or . 
the kingdom, though Eric Neljon was the only lexiator o! his 1 
nrtv. We are to cblerve, that Stockholm was fill cohered 


party, w l. tiiv- *.w uL/i\.i 

by the royal garriibn, but blocked up. 
DcrcnarL levied 


t-to 

U 

if 


" J, i:i poflefi'’' 5 


O 

1 v 


numerous army, and being joined by the 
fenators and nobility, who were frill of his party, marched to 
the relief of his capital, not to fight, as he thought, but to 
deftroy, the rabble of peafants who beiieged it. He was de¬ 
ceived, for the difpofitions made by Katil and A elf on were fo 
excellent, that his own troops were cut in pieces, and it was 
with difficulty that he himfelf, with a few attendants, efcaped 
to Stockholm, which was befieged anew by Kaiij who, in every 
ufpect, approved himfelf worthy of the power he had affirmed, 
by relieving the people, and lowering their taxes. Katil , 
even after his firft litcceffes, had been fo moderate as to pro- 
pofe terms to Chrijiicrn , provided he would releafe the arch- 
bilhop, who was his uncle, which Chrijiicrn refuted. _ Katil y 
upon this, encouraged 


Dalia and 


againft Chrijl 



\ of Cminifon. That prince, who, ever fince his exile, 
by the afiiftance of the Dantzickers and Foies, been wag- 
erpetual hoftilities upon the Danes , no fooner appeared 
a handful of forces before Stockholm , which had been a 


■ijl 


tadel. 


city 


§ 

Hiftory is here again at a default, with regard to the views Uticer- 


# r 
2 nd conduct of Canid fan and Katil. Wh 


l 


jrom 


Camdfo 


-- - —--— - Mimj ' •' 

his reftora- hi::oi v at 


tion, was lefs follicitous about rewarding his friends than 


hr 
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obliging his 
foully let at 


enemies, 
liberty all 


Without confulting Katil, he gene- r jod. 


his 


anijh prifoners; but no fooner 


were they imbarked, than the offended prelate purfued, and 
bought back ,the -hips which carried them. By this time,^ 
Corijilenu Icnfible that he never could recover'tiie crown ct 


Sweden without the ailifiance of the two prelates, 
to the archlv.Oiop for his imprifor. merit, which lie laid 
ben occnficncd bv fuborned and malicious evidence, and not 


; nolog iced 

J had 
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y fet him at liberty, but gave him greater proofs tha 
efteem and friendfhip. He furnifhed him with large 


money 


back to Sweden; he declared him viceroy there, and impower- 
ed him to a<ft as if he himfelf were prefent. The prelate 
knew that this profufion of favour was meant only to induce 


The arch-him to declare againft Canutfon. Up 
fcifhop of fulted with 


Vpfal 


neither 


--- V.UU* 

to efpoufe the caufeof 


feats G7- nothing in view but the liberties of their country. Thisde- 
nutfon, claration being feconded by feveral popular meafures, the two 
who re- prelates foon law themfelves at the head of a numerous army, 
Bounces with which they befieged Canutfon in Stockholm. Canutfon 
thecrovvn. thought a crown was not worth the wearing that was at the 

difpofal of its fubje&s, and refolved to venture his on the fate 
of a fingle battle, which was accordingly fought upon the ice 
near Stockholm , with aim oft unparalleled fury and bloodflied; 
but after a long and obftinate aifpute, victory remained with 
the prelates, though they did not think proper to purfue Ca~ 
fm. A body of Dalecarlians , who were in his intereft, and 
coming to his relief, being likewife defeated, he was forced to 
renounce the crown of Sweden , to fvvear that he would not 
accept of it, even if it was offered him, and to retire to a pri¬ 
vate life, upon a revenue fo fmall, that it fcarcely fupplied him 
with neceflaries. 


'Axelj 5 n 
declared 


archbiftiop 
di his defis 


admini- • ther to raife himfelf to the fovereignty, or to give them acrea- 
ilrator. ture of his own for their king. Nils Sture , and Eric Jxelfon % 

who had married Canutfon' s filters, had the boldnefs to impeach 
his conduct, and even to put to death fome of the magiftrates 
he had appointed. It appears as if by this time Katil had been 
dead, and the truth is, we are fomewhat in the dark, as to 
the provocations the nobility and the people had received from 


Canutfc 


.All we know is, that the two 


prelates were his mortal enemies, and that A r //r Sture and Eric 


Axelfi 


nd relations, and that the ftates were 


fo much convinced of the archbifhop’s falfhood 
forced him to refign all his power to Axelfon , whom they de¬ 
clared adminiftrator of the kingdom. This produced a moll: 
cruel civil war in Sweden. Two parties were formed, the one 
headed by the archbifhop and Nelfon , and the other by the 


Ni 


The 


ma<? 


other by the peafantry, whom the miferies of their country 
foon rendered excellent troops. Hiffory inffriuffs us, that the 
civil, of all wars, is the moft inhuman, and this in Sweden 
was carried on even to internecion, for neither party gave 
n uu « quarter; but upon the main, the adminiftrator prevailed. The 
civil war vaft refources, however, which the archbiftiop had among the 
breaks clergy, who pofTefied the greateft part of the national wealth, 

out. enable * 


A cruel 
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enabled him to form the fiege of Stockholm ; but he died before 
it could be taken, and the adminiftrator’s party gave feveral 
jignal defeats to their enemies. The latter were not difeour- 
Jed; they collected their troops, and fought a decifive battle 
with the adminiftrator, in which they were totally defeated, 
few efcaping out of the engagement. The confequence of 
the adminiftrator’s victory was, that Canutfon was again placed 
on the throne of Sweden. This fecond Teftoration did not re¬ 
store tranquillity to the kingdom. Nelfon was ftill at the head 
of the archbiihop’s party, and being joined by Carljcn, .hey 
defeated Canutfon. The Danijh hiitorians here mention a 
faft which is r.ot at all improbable, for they tell us, that the 
archbifhop’s party was vigoroufly fupported by Chrijliem , 
who gained a victory over the adminiftrator’s brother, and ob¬ 
tained fo many other advantages, that both parties offered to 
treat with him at Luhec. Chrjliern accordingly repaired to 
that city, but the Sioedijk deputies not attending, he left it in 

difguft. 

In 1470, the two brothers. Nils and Steen Sture , defeated 1470. 
Carlfon , as he was about to lay ftege to Stockholm , and forced 
him to fly to Denmark. Chrijliem , at his inftigation, made a 
winter campaign in Eaft Gothland , where he was defeated by 
the Stares, and forced to return to Denmark. While this Death of 

bloody war was at its height, Canutfon died at Stockholm, and Canutfon . 
on his death bed, put his nephew, Steen Sture , in pofleflion of 
that city. T he public was in hopes that the ele&ion of a new 
king would reftore tranquillity, but Carlfon and the late arch¬ 
bifhop’s party, ftuck by the union of Calmar and Chrijliem , 
to whom they laid they had already fworn allegiance. Steen Steen Sture 
Sture was fo vigoroufly fupported by the Stockholmers and the declared 
Dalecarlians, that he was declared adminiftrator; while Chri- admini- 
Jliern received fuch encouragement from Carlfon and his party, ftrator. 
that he again invaded Sweden, made an attempt upon Stock¬ 
holm, in which he failed, but was proclaimed king at TJpfal. 

Returning from thence, he renewed the ftege of Stockholm , but 

he was beaten by the two Stares, with confiderable flaugh- 

ter, and his grand mafter was taken prifoner. The confe- 

qnence of this vidlory was, that Sture recovered all the places 

that Chrijliem had taken in Siveden , and continued for fome 

years in the peaceable pofleflion of the adminiftration, which 

he had gained by his courage, policy and patriotifm. By the 

death of Chrijliem, in 1481, Sture might have mounted the 1481. 

throne of Sweden, but he perceived he could not enjoy it in 

peace, as Chrjliern s party there was ftill fo powerful, that 

they propofed to revive the union of Calmar , and Sture even 

confented to a congrefs for that purpofe, to be held at Helm- 

fiodt. His confent was only a ftroke of refined policy, in King John 

order to break that fpirit, which he forefaw would one day 0 f Den~ 

make his country a province to Denmark. He pretended to ma rk cho- 

fall fick on the road, and embarrafled the whole affair fo art- fen king 

fully, that though the Swedes and Norvegians chofe John, fon of Sweden, 

of 
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Swedijh 


adminiiiration with an almoft unbounded power. 

mr Ax elf on became, his enemy, a 
mitting various arts of piracy, which difgra 
name, he furrendered the iflnnd of Gothland 
this time the Ruffians made a cruel irruption into Sweden , and 
after mafiacring the Careliuns , they were with difficulty driven 
out of Finland. All the abilities of Siure, could not defend 
him from a powerful confederacy then formed againft him, 
at the head of which was Suante Nelj'on , whom the admi- 
niftrator upbraided with cowardice, for refuting to attend 


Ruffta. Their 


If 


die ad mi- but upbraided Siure for his defpotic adminiftration ; and after 
jii'lratcr- repeated recriminations had paffed between them, they de- 
ihip, poied him from his government. This was occafioned by the 

intrigues of the archbifhop of Upfal , and the clergy having en¬ 
gaged a numerous party of the fenate to re-eftablifh the union 


pofed 


Th 


faithfullv 


attached to Siure , who carried on war againft the clergy, anil 
befieged the archbifhop in Upfal. By this time, the fenate 
had invited John to accept of their crown, and arriving in 
Sweden with an army, he befieged Stockholm , which held out 
for Slave, who was defeated in two bloody battles, and then 


Li 


came to an 
tified that p 


th 'John 




1 opinion 
fhould a 


agreed 


have the revenues of Finland, the two Boihnias , and Nicopivg , 
during his life. After this, the Dalecadians were perfuaded 


to recognize JFr' 
their governor. 


bn's authoiity, upon Siure being 


appointed 


in v. h’ch Sweden, at this time, felt the fmart of civil diftentions fo 


he is a- 
• • 

1 l# i i ill" 


feveredy, that they invefled "John with more unlimited powers 
than had been enjoyed by any of his prcdecctiors. I he cler- 


uated. cy's refentmeat againft Siure was fuch, that perceiving 

^ J - 1 ,■ n 0 1 n 1 r 11 


he had 


received a full pardon from John , for ajl that was palt, they 


r 


made feveral attempts to murder him, for having been an ene¬ 
my to the church ; and upon Johns return from Denmark, in 
1496, he was prevailed upon to deprive Siure of great parrot 
the revenue that had been granted him. This made Siure his 


bitter enemy ; and John having now given himfelf up into the 

^ J ** i h V- ^ C' r tun o r> A At J /> Klf f Ilf 4 1V1 Tf V 


hands or the Danes and Germans, was hated more by tire party 
that had railed him to the throne, than Siure had ever been. 
This general difaiTe&ion, which v/as fomented by Siure , ter- 
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under his queen, Ghrijljna , in Stockholm , which Stare imme¬ 
diately befieged. The inhabitants admitted him into the city, 
but the queen defended the citadel with aftonifhing intrepi¬ 
dity, till her garrifon was reduced to a handful, and thole 
threatened with famine, and then file capitulated. The terms 
were, that the garrifon fiiould remain prifoners of war, and the 
queen be permitted to return to Denmark ; but Sturc violated 
the capitulation, and fent her p. ifoner to iP'atljhna. The war 
between the two crowns was now carried on with great vigour. 

Stare , who had been declared adminiftrator, pulhed his fuc- 
cefles with fuch rapidity, that he recovered all the ftrong holds 
in Sweden , excepting Calmar and Borkholm , and then he re¬ 
leafed her Danijh majefiy from her confinement. After re¬ 
turning from efcorting her to the frontiers of her own king¬ 
dom, he died at Jenekoping. 

The diet of Sweden were divided, at firfi:, in their fenti- 
ments, whether they fiiould reftore John or chufe a new ad- 
minillrator. The latter opinion prevailed, and the admini- 
Uratorfhip, in 1504, was conferred upon Suante Sture , a de- 7 
feendent of the ancient kings of Siveden. From the fudden c 
death of Steen , it was fufpedted that he had been poifoned, by $ tur . cSo _ 
a lady who was in love with Suante, who {hewed himfelfwor- w n 


3 

i uante 


thy of the dignity conferred on him, by reducing Calmar, nillracor. 
where a congrefj was appointed to be held between John and 
the SvjediJh deputies, for reftoring the public tranquillity. 

The hoftile difpofitions of John deterred the deputies from at¬ 
tending, upon which he pronounced fentcncc of deprivation, 
upon ail the nobility who oppofed him. Being without power 
to carry this fentence into execution in Stveden, he confifcated 
the effects of all the Swedes in Denmark $ he prevailed with 
the emperor to banifh them out of Germany, and with the 
pope, to lay Suante and the kingdom under an interdict. The 
Sivedcs would have defpifed thofe proceedings, had not John 
opened the harbours of the ifiand of Gothland , as rendez- 

for (hipping and pirates of all nations, to the inexpref- 


voufes 


oec n. 


irkfome to recount, cfpccially 
thing decifive, till both parties 


jno* 

: l c>> 


lib!e fuffering of the Swedes, who felt their miferies even in 
their inland provinces. The invafions, murders, and depre¬ 
dations that followed, are as unprofitable to read as they are 47.1. 
,u.r -- - '*— as were attended by 110- 

were lb weakened with fight- 
that they agreed upon negotiating. We have already 
ken the ifiue of the treaty, by which John was to receive an 
annuity of thirteen thoufand marks in filver, till either he or 
jns fon, prince Chrifliern, mounted the throne of Sweden . 
i hefenate rejected thofe terms, becaufe John had refufed to 
give up the city of Calmar , with the iflands of Gothland and 
0 eland, which they made the condition of their granting the 
annuity; and the Swedes made an alliance with the Lubcckers, 
then intent upon revenge againft Den-mark. John , however, 
gave them fuch terms, that they abandoned the Swedes, who, 
notwithftanding, made a sood head asainft the Danijh i.nva- 
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lions s but in the mean time, the adminiftrator, Suante Stur 

died. ' 

The fenate was divided about the choice of V\1S ft 1 . 


cd by Steen The clergy inclined to el eft Eric Trolle 


Stare. 


Sture , fon to the adminiftrator of the fame name ; but before 
they could fix on their choice, a treaty was brought on with 
the king of Denmark , who died before it was concluded, and 
Steen Sture was chofen adminiftrator of Sweden. The cruelties 


which the young king of Denmark 


Norway 


the Swedes a horror for his perfon ; when he infilled upon their 
reviving, in his favour, the union of Calmar. His intereft 
with the court of Rome, procured an excommunication to be 
iffued againft Steen Sture and his party; and Steen endeavoured 
to avoid its effefts, by agreeing to the eleftion of the young 


Guflavus Trolle 


XJpfaL The 


never to have carried their views farther than their own coun¬ 
try, excepting by making a few flight alliances with the Ik- 
leckers and other Hanfe towns, and in general, they were ftran- 
gers to the arts of corruption. Their enemy, Chrijliern of 


Denmark , was of a different 


He 


of foreign alliances, and how to apply money. He married 

f* n /• _ 1 111 if n * * l ' J « XV] , 


*516. 


the lifter of the archduke of Aujlria , afterwards Charles the 
Vth; he formed alliances with the infeparable crowns of 
France and Scotland 5 he was a favourite at the court of Rome, 
and he bribed the archbilhop eleft, as he was journeying 
through Denmark to take poffelfion of his new fee, which he 
did in the year 1516. His firft exercife of authority, was to 
excommunicate Sture and all his adherents; and he proceeded 
in a manner fo frantic, that even the court of Rome, violent as 
it was at that time, advifed him to a more moderate conduft. 


Archbilh- The great abilities of the ad 
op Trolle bilhop’s father, Eric Trolle , 
reduced, into arreft, for inviting Chriji 


the governor of Stockholm , 


He 


r - - - v w 

but notwithftanding the latenefs of the faft, we know not the 
event. It is faid by the Danes , that Chrijliern lent a fleet 
and an army to the relief of the prelate, under admiral Norbj, 
who raifed the fiege, and carried the archbilhop in triumph to 
Denmark . Swedtjh authors pretend that the Danes were bea 


the 


rchbilhop 


own defence, before the fenate of Sweden, which condemned 
him, razed his fortreffes, and fequeftered his temporalities 
We are inclined to believe the Swedijh accounts, becaufe it is 
certain that the prelate was afterwards confined, whether vo 
luntarily or not, we cannot fay, in the monaftery of JVeflenas, 
and that the pope interpofed in his favour, but without effeft 
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Cruelties His fate did not difcourage Chrijliern. , He h 
of Cbri- with, very powerful armaments, and the Swedes 

£urn- 
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him a complete vi&ory, vaft numbers of the Danes being ei¬ 
ther killed, or drowned in their precipitate flight to their 
ihips. Before he returned to Denmark , he invited the admi- 
niftrator to a conference, but Chrijliern’s perfidious conduct 
was fo notorious, that the fenate difluaded Sture from attend¬ 
ing. He then offered to repair to Stockholm , on pretence of 
concluding a perpetual treaty with Sweden , provided fix noble 
hoftages were fent for his fafety. The hoftages were fent, 
and among them was the famous Gujlavus Vafa, or Ericfon , 
afterwards king j but Chrijliern immediately fet fail with them 
fox Denmark. Next year, being 1520, Chrijliern again in-Seep 
vaded Sweden , and defeated and killed the adminiftrator; 4.23. 
though the hiftorians of the two nations differ widely as to 
the particulars, Chrijliern marched to Stregnitz, and arch- 
bifliop Gujlavus , who now fecured his epifcopal functions, 
proclaimed him king of the three northern crowns, at Upfal. 
Chrijliern advanced with all the horrid barbarities that were 
agreeable to his infernal nature, but told the Szvedes that he 
was ready to grant them their own terms, to (heathe the fword, 
and publifh an a£t of amnefty. They were obliged to com¬ 
ply; they prefented him with the conditions of the eleftion, 
which were fuch as became a brave free people to demand. 

He figned and fealed them, as did the fenators of Denmark , 
who became- fureties for the performance. Perceiving that, 
with all his force, he could not take'Stockholm, which was de¬ 
fended by the brave widow of the late adminiftrator, he again 
fwore to the capitulation of Upfal , he agreed to her and her 
children entering into the poffeflxon of all her late hufband’s 
eftates and effedfts, upon which he was invited into Stockholm , 
and crowned by the archbifhop Gujlavus , Befides Danes , Ibid, 
Chrijliern was attended by numerous bodies of French and 
German troops, and he thought himfelf ftrong enough to exe¬ 
cute the raoft execrable fcheme which he had long and deli¬ 
berately formed, of murdering all the Swedijh fenate. Even 
his Danijh favourites could not divert him from Ids bloody 
purpofe. Archbifhop Gujlavus was his wicked tool, and ex¬ 
hausted all his zeal and eloquence in bringing a formal charge 
againftthe fenators, and the late adminiftrator. All the fena¬ 
tors, on various pretexts, but particularly on account of the 
demolition of Stecka , were put under arreft, excepting thofe 
who efcaped. After a mock trial, they were condemned, and 
hanged upon gibbets, on a charge of herefy, to the number 
of three*fcore. He intended to have burnt or flayed alive the 
widow of the late adminiftrator, but upon the ftrong inter- 
ceflions made in her favour, he was contented to doom her to 
perpetual iftiprifonment, as he did her mother, though file 
had furrendered to him all her great eftate. The relation of 
the other mean but monftrous barbarities, even to the wbip- 
ping boys of feven years of age to death, committed by this 
tyfaat before his return to Denmark, would diigrace our page. 
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But we are now to attend the dawn of Szvedijh liberty, amidft 

thofe diabolical fcenes of cruelty. 


r (for fo we fh 
to Denmark. h< 


death by Chrijxiern , who referred him only in hopes that he 
would be his convert, and a dill him in bringing over his coun- 


fc>f? 7 ;.»: 7 T, a Dar.ijh nobleman, but Vaja s rejation, wlio feeing 
hat fomc of the other hollages had pciifhed mifcrably in pri¬ 
on, perfuaded Ckrljliern , under pretence of advancing the 
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yifs cfcape. Banner treated Vafa as his gueft; and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a hunting country, where he was attended by 
crouds of noblemen and gentlemen, who admired his graceful 
qualities, was his only place of confinement. All divcrflons 
proved ir.fipid to Vaja , on hearing the fate of his dcare 
friend, the nchr.inillratcr, the murder of his own father, ar 
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Vafa thought that no perfonal attach¬ 


ments ought to uifpenie with his obeying the voice of histlif- 
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7<7, who carried him to Lubec , where Banner overtook him. 
V/e have it with cv.fuifh to determine how far Vafa was jufti- 
f able in his behaviour to his generous friend. The belt apo- 
logy crib red for him is, that he intended to remit to Banner 


the price of his liberty, and we are told that Banner was 
fat;shed with that aifurance, and with the patriot reafons urged 
bv 


/• V/: 


■ r -’s 


l:!r quo-ice in pwmading the Lnheckcrs that their exil 
1 tics republic- nav that of the Blank towns like wife. 
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from being revived in Cbrjiierns perfon 


»>:■ ring * tja s abode at Lubec, he employed all his elo- 

exiftence as a 
nje towns like wife, depended 
upon their taking vigorous meafures againft preventing the 

. /-i 
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Tire l-~r..;tors were convinced by his arguments, without be- 

.1 to his fentiments j and all he could obtain was, 
from Gen, ins, the fu ll fenator ( who was entirely 
ia bis in;vre.fr) that if, upon his return to Sweden , he could 
make hut the face of a party, he might depend on the afiift* 

.... . .. and the other Hanfe towns, and that this was 

•v im of the other fenators, though prudence forbade 
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h>.. then in the hands of the adminitlratrix. Vafa was in 
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hopes of commanding the garrifon, and the governor threa¬ 
tened to put him to death, it* he did not leave the town, with 
which he complied. We are now to behold Vafa once more 
difguifed like a peafant. His efcape was known to the Danes , 
and it alarmed Cbri/tiern fo much, that he ordered his general, 
Crumpen , to omit no means of apprehending him. His ruin 
riiuft have been inevitable, had he not thrown himfelf into a 


Danijh 


through the heart of the 
id reached an old caftle belonging to his family 
in Sudennania. Nothing but the moft difintereifed patriotifm 
could have fupported him under the toils he there underwent, 
to reanimate his countrymen to a fenfe of their condition; 
but all was in vain, fuch was their dread of the Danijh power. 
He went from houfe to houfe, from aflembly to aflembly of 
thepeafants, who were all of them deaf to his exhortations, 
becaufe, as they faid, their condition could not be worfe 


Danijh , than it had been under a Swedijb 


Vafc 


He 


traverfed the country, though ruin was always at his heels, 
butftill without fuccefs; till, at laft, his only Confolation lay in 
the mifery of his country, which he hoped would animate the 
Swedes to a fenfe of their mifery. After hearing of the 
bloody tragedy which was ached at Stockholm , and which cut 
him off from his neareft and mo ft important connexions, he 
refolved to retire to the almoft impenetrable country of Dak - 
carlia ; and, attended only by one peafant, he fuimounted, in 
difguiie, fatigues that the fpirit of liberty alone could have 
fupported. His guide was his cafliier; and no fconer was he 
arrived in Dale carlia, than he fled with all his money, which 
reduced Vafa to work in the dreary mines of that country for 
his fubfiftence. His air, his converfation, and the glimpfe of 
an embroidered veil which was feen by a w oman under his 
clownifh attire, exxited, flrft the curicftty, and then the at¬ 
tention, of thofe peafants, whole fitualion rendered them in- 
acceflible'to Chri/iierris troops. Their reposts reached the 
ears of Andrew Lac hint a, one of the v/ealthieft gentlemen 
of that poor province, who burned to fee the illuftrious ftran- 
ger; and upon feeing him, recognized him to have been his 
fchoolfellow at the university, and the fon of the noble Eric- 
fin. From him he learned, with pleafure, the difpofiiion of 
the Dalecarlians, with regard to the Danijh tyranny, and that 
the province could furnifh out for the field, twenty thoufand 
brave hardy inhabitants. This information encouraged Vafa 
to open to Lakinta the defign he had formed for the delive- 
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ing counfel, and after thanking him for his entertainment, 

left his houfe fecretly in the night-time. After a tedious iour- 

. ’ " ^ ' Peterfo 


ney, 


whom he found poflefied with a zeal feemingly ftronger than 
his own, againft the Danes', but, in the mean time, he gave 
intelligence to a Datiijh officer in the neighbourhood, who 
furrounded the houfe with a party. Pcterfon’s wife had gene- 
roufly acquainted Vafa with her hufband’s villainous inten¬ 
tions, and configned him to the care of a clergyman, who, 
like herfelf, was full of truth and honour, and concealed Vafa 
in a fmall clofet within the church, where none had accefs but 
himfelf. The converfation of our hero added patriotifm to 
the clergyman’s other virtues, but a patriotifm guarded by 
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prudence and directed by caution. 


Vak 


truft himfelf to the peafantry, rather than the gentry, who 
lived too quietly and independently to rifk their properties and 
lives for any change of government. 

To quicken the peafants, the clergyman privately inftru&ed 
his friends, who were numerous in the province, to give out 
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Danes 


Faft 


by the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who had 
been difpofed to believe the approach of the Danes , and had 
received fome intimations of their future deliverer. No man 


honeft 


His 


figure than Fafc 


misfortunes 


the butcher of his country. His eloquence heightened the 
beauty and dignity of his perfon, and he painted the miferies 

of Sweden fo pathetically, that he aftonifhed the boors; but it 
was an aftonifhment that was foon converted to rage, and re- 
folution to be revenged. Without lending the leaft ear to 


more moderate counfels, they inftantly 


Faft 


carried command in his robuft make and manly afpedl:, to 
head them. Four hundred of them devoted themfelves in the 
moft folemn manner to the deftruCtion of the Danes , and the 
deliverance of their country. Fafa left no time for their ar¬ 
dour to cool, and his firft exploit was to lead his chofen band 
to the governor’s caftle, which they took, and put all its gar- 
rifon to the fword. This fortunate adventure covered Vafa 
with luftre. The peafants, always fuperftitious, dilcovered a 
thoufand predictions and omens that pointed him out to be the 
faviour of his country. The plunder of the Danijb merchants 
in the neiehbourhpod, invited many to join him, and at hut 
their numbers amounted to fifteen thoufand, among whom 
were feveral of the Swedijb nobles, who had efcapeci from the 

tyrant’s fury, and many Dakcarlian gentlemen. 

Out of this body he formed a corps of five thoufand men, 

wlinm hp dpfpntpd fpvprxl detachments of the Danes, and 


over-ran the provinces of Halfwgia, GcJ\ 
Medilpad. Every day added ta his nut 


bl " 

d efeated 
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defeated the archbifhop of Upfal , who continued obftinately 
attached to the tyrant. Chriftiern s behaviour, from the be¬ 
ginning of the infurre£lion, carried with it the appearance of 
infatuation. Depending on his being pofleiTed of all the for- 
trefles in Svjeden , he only fent inconliderable bodies againft 
fafa , whofe ftrength he thought muft vanifh of itfelf, and 
their defeat, gave frefh fpirits and vigour to Vafas followers. 

At laft the tyrant was roufed, but it was to a moft unmanly 
refentment. He forced the noble Swsclljh ladies to make facks, 
into which they were fewed, and thrown from precipices into 
thefea. To touch Fafa in his moft tender affections, he im- 
prifoned his mother and fifters, and threatened to put them to 
death under the tnoft exquifite tortures, if he did not defift 
from his enterprize; and finding his menaces made no im- 
preflion on Vafa, he moft diabolically put them in practice, 
thou ;h hiftorians are not agreed on the particular manner. 

Vafa ftill proceeded, and every hour feemed to irifpire him 
with fiefli courage. At laft, his fuccefs was fuch, that he 
forced the viceroy, whom Cbrijiiern had left behind him, to 
retire to Stockholm , after having thrown a ftrong garrifon into 
Wejieras. Fafa did not think it proper to leave fuch a place 
behind him, and, concealing part of his troops, he feemed to 
make difpofnions to beficge it with a handful. The garrifon 
fallying our, were cut in pieces, and the Dalccarlians entered 
theplace with the fugitives. 

The reader is not to imagine that thofe peafants pofleffed the Their 
virtues of primitive nature. If they had, they would perhaps charadler 
have been unfit for Vafa 7 s purpofes. They were brave but and pro- 
brutal, obftinate and intra&able; nor could Fafa, with all his grefs, 
addrefs fand no man had more) always keep them in their 
duty. The inhabitants of Wejieras received fuch of them as 
entered the town as their deliverers, and cherifhed them as 
their friends. The Dalecarlians , in return, plundered their 
houfes and drank out their liquors. Such of them as had not 
entered the town, rufhed into it to partake of the drink and 
the plunder, and the whole of them muft have been facrificed 
by the Danijh garrifon in the citadel, had not Vafa and a few 
fober officers who had not yet entered the town, interpofed 
and beat back the Danes. Not being able to force the citadel, 
he blocked it up, and continued his march to Stockholm. On 
the road, his numbers. enrrrafed fo greatly, that unable to 
fubfift in one body, be divided them into three. UpJ'al was 
taken and plundered, but Fafa faved the archiepifcopal palace, 
in hopes of foftening its mafter, Fafa had now icarcely an 
enemy in the field, and tne cruelties ne committed upon the 
IWr, were in fome meafure juftified, by the orders which 
jf! e tyrant iffued to give no quarter to any Swede , whether 
hiend or foe. Vafa was now on the eve of an event which 
would have crufhed any fpirit lefs determined than his own. 
he had been obliged to abandon his project of befiegirsg Stock - 
mi. To fay the truth, his followers were little better than 

I i z a rabble. 
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a rabble, and, they too, unarmed. He had left Dalecarlta tht 

latter end of December , or the beginning of January , and it 
was now Augujl , when the Dalecarlians abandoned him without 
much ceremony, that they might get in their harvcft. His 
chofen band of four hundred however ftill continued with him 
becaufe they were miners, and had no corn to cut down. Vafa 
had forefeen this, and had claimed from the magiftracy of 
Lubec the performances of their promifes. The terms they 
demanded were fo extravaganr, that they amounted, in faff 
to little better than a refufU ; but Vafa had been fo provident 
as to fave fome money, by which he engaged one Stephen 
Sajfy , a German, the colonel of a body of military adventurers, 
to enter into his fervice, with twelve hundred men. 


Before this reinforcement could arrive, Vafa was reduced to 
the brink of ruin. His whole force did not amount to above 
fix hundred men, befides a few ftraggling parties, whom he 
called in. He was then at Upfal, from whence he wrote a 
moliifving letter to the archbifnop, who imprifoned the bearer, 
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Vafa had 


He 


Vaf 


with a panic, deferted him, all but a few of his horfe guards. 
To encreafe his misfortune, he was thrown into the water 
from his horfe, by the unrulinefs of that of one of his officers, 
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Nothing could daunt Vafc 


pofleffi 


a narrow pafs, which he defended with his horfe guards, till 
his troops had reached the foreft, nor did the prelate think pro¬ 
per to purfue him any farther, for he returned to Upfal. 

This action appears to have been the crifis of Vafa *s fate. 
His detached parties, and his German .mercenaries foon joined 
him, and he placed an ambufeade fo happily between Upfal 
and Stockholm , that the prelate, who was returning in fecurity 
to that capita], fell into it. Almoft all his troops were cut in 
pieces (for Vafa made no prifoners) and he himfelf, with dif¬ 
ficulty, elcaped to Stockholm, which Vafa inftantly befieged, 
being in hopes that the panic occafioned by the archbifhop’s 


him 


It 


about this time that he renewed his negotiations with the fe- 
nate of Lubec , who fent to his affxilance, but upon very exor¬ 
bitant terms, a fleet and a body of land troops, who being 
debarked, refufed to be commanded by Msilan, one of Vfa’s 
officers, or by any but himfelf. Vafa found his advantage in 
complying; for' his auxiliaries were flruck with admiration 
and affection for his perfon, and ferveu him bravely. The 


viceroy, the archbifhop, and 


Qdenjt 


Denmark , where they were but coldly received by Chr\jliern , 
and left the defence of Stockholm to an old Damp officer, who 
performed his duty with gieat abilities. While Vafa lay be¬ 
fore that capital, he received intelligence that Arviedo , one or 
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bis officers, had reduced Eajl Gothland, to which province he 

immediately repaired, committing the care of his army to 
Saj/y and Freytag , who blocked up Stockholm. He found the 
inhabitants of Eqfl^ Gothland well difpofed, and their fortreffes 
in excellent condition. There was no Danifh army in the 
field, and the few troops he had were better difciplined and 
armed than before. He thought it was now high time to in¬ 
troduce to his affiftance the fan&ion of civil authority, and he 
called a meeting of the ftates at Wadjlcna , to deliberate upon 
an eflablifhed form of government. The reader cannot well 
fuppofe the meeting to have been very numerous, or that it 
confided of many more members than Vafa's friends and offi¬ 
cers, He opened it with a noble, but modeft, fpeech, in which and is 
he fubmitted his a&ions to their judgment, and offered to chofen 
ferve his country in any ilation they pleafed to allot to admini- 
him, or under any head they fhould elect. He was in no ftrator. 
danger of not being nominated to the chief command. They 
hailed him king, but he accepted of the tide of adminiftrator. 

It was at Wadjlena , he received an account that Chrijlicrn had 
put to death his Swedifh viceroy, and the biihop of Odenfee , 
for deferdng their polls, but had fpared the archbifhop of Up - 
fal , for his inveterate enmity to Vafa, and his great confe- 
quence in Siveden. 

Vafa , after receiving the adminiftratorfhip, ailed upon a Remark- 
new plan. Being inveileu with the eflates belonging to that able fea 
office, he mortgaged them, as well as his own private fortune, aftion 
toraife money, not only for levying and arming new troops, with the 
but for gratifying fuch cf the Sivcdijb governors as delivered Danes. 
him up the places they held. While he was making thofc 
difpofitions. Norby landed at Stockholm with a Danijh fleet, 
and routed the troops under Sajfy and Freytag , but he found 
the mouth of the harbour blocked up by Fleming , Vafa' s ad¬ 
miral, and the Lnbec fqimdron ; and Vafa being now arrived 
at his camp before Stockholm , he reinforced and rcaffembled 
his troops, which had fuffered but inconliderably. Norby en¬ 
deavoured to throw provifions into the town, but the convoy, 
which was commanded by the governor of Abo , was taken by 
Fleming , and Vafa ordered the governor to be executed, for 
his former cruelties to the Swedes. Nothing but the great pro¬ 
vocations which Vafa had received from the inhumanity of the 
tyrant, can juftify his putting every Dane to death that fell 
into his hands. Norby , who was an excellent feaman, canno- 
naded the combined fleets, but in the morning, he found his_ 
ftips immoveable, through a hard fro ft which had happened 
in the night. Vafa formed the bold defign of marching over 
the ice to burn his enemy’s fleet, and put himfelf at the head 
of the Luheckers , whom he preferred £0 his own Swedes , for 
the execution of fuch an enterprize. They did not deceive 
him. They advanced with aftonifhing intrepidity, with light¬ 
ed torches, and an unufua! feene of /laughter enfued. The 

Lubeekers made undaunted efforts, cither to take or burn the 
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Danifr) fhips, and were bravely repulfed by the Danes. At 
laft, they fucceeded fo Lr, ;hat many of their fhips were ac¬ 
tually fet on fire. The Danes , to avoid being burnt, left 
their fhips, and were butchered by pGfa's order; and the ac- 
ti' -n h peni' g in the . e d of a very dark night, underex- 
ceflre diicharges of mufkery, imagination car. fern tlyform 
to itfeif more horrid images than were then prefented. Some 
author-, with great reafon, Jay, that Faja s fpirii of revenge 
faved h.s enemies fleet. The Lubec commander. 
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orders fer a r near, which was performed againft all the re 
mr.nfiranees of Vafn. Some policy, perhaps, mingled with 
Stammer s humanity; but it is certain that Norby a£ted with 
the great ft fkill and intrepidity, and a thaw that happened 
next morning, faved the remainder of his fleet, with which 
he retreated 10 Colmar. 

While thofe terrible feenes were adting in Sweden, the re¬ 
volution we have already deferibed, by the repulfion of the 
tyrant, happened in Denmark. I his altered the courfe of 
Ncrby’s proceedings, and inftead of again attempting the re¬ 
lief of Stockholm , he projected the fecuring to himfeif the go¬ 
vernment of Gothland , on pretence of lecurirg it fur Cbri 


f 


He left a garrifon in Calmar , wi:h orders, that if they 
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were attacked, they fhould cut the thr ats of the inhabitants, 
Revolu- plunder the city, and repair to him with their booty. Thofe 
tion in orders were not kept fecret from the citizens who, the mo 

Denmark, ment 


Fafi 


Danifr, 


pToners or war, having profited p uibiy by itammel s bena- 
viour. 1 he redudfion of Calmar was followed with that of all 
Swerl-n, by Fa fa. The fiege of Stockholm was renewed, and 
Vafa refufed to give the gattifon any terms, but that of fur¬ 
rendering at difererion, which his known enmity to rhe Dam 


deterred ih-m from doing. 


Fob 


we 


Vaf 


a is 


maft; :p : ece of policy, according to tome witters, (who, 
thick >efine too much upon his condudt) ..s we can fee no 
rea 'on why he might not have been eledled king of Sweden 
after as v/eli cs before, the redudfion of that capital. We 
hazard little in laying, that hi- ‘ bflinacy was owing to his 
hatred of the Danes . and to his knowledge of the wants and 
weaknefs of the garri on. 

While he was almoft certain of reducing the capital, he 
fiimmoned th ■ ftates to meet at 1 Stegnitz, ana filled up the va¬ 
le.ng, and can ies in rhe fer.atc, which had been occafioned by the exe- 
reduces cution of the fenar ;rs at Stockh Ini The fpeaker of the aflem- 
Siockbohn. bly dt fciibcd to th ■ members the necefliry of chuling a king, 

at:d rhe virtues of Fa fa , who was acclaimed as fuch with a 
zeal dm fell little fhort of adoration, their unanimity being 
fuch, that there was no occafion to put a regular quefiion to 

the afleinbly, which feemed to be inundatea by torrents of 

loyalty 
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loyalty and gratitude for their glorious deliverer. The tumult 
among all ranks and degrees of men fwelled to fuch enthufiafm, 
that it was with difficulty Va_fa could obtain a hearing, but it 
was only that he might feem to decline the honour to which 
his heart afpired, and which he knew he muft accept of. At 
laft he appeared to be conquered, and mounting the throne, he 
received the homage of his ftates as king of Siveden, and the 
two Gothlands ; but wifely deferred his coronation, on pre¬ 
tence of returning to the fxege of Stockholm ; but, in reality, 
becaufe he was unwilling to take the oath for preferving the 
clergy in their privileges and pofleffions. Upon his return be¬ 
fore Stockholm , the town capitulated at diferetion, but the gar- 
rifon was laved, probably by the intervention of Stammel, to 
whom it was delivered up, and who immediately put Vafa in 
poffeflion of his capital. He entered it amidft moft extrava¬ 
gant acclamations, and he gave an additional luftre to his cha¬ 
pter, by repairing firft to the church, and pra£fifing adds of 
devotion, before he entered upon thofe of government. 

In cur hiftory of Denmark , we have reprefented the pro- Makes 
ceedings of Frederic (who fucceeded Chrifnem in that throne) peacewith 
with regard to Sweden. Vafa refented them, by attainting the Denmark. 
archbifhop of Utfaf who had crowned Frederic. Vafa had no 
fooner reduced all Finland, than Frederic found it his intcreft 


to make him his friend inftead of his enemy, and not only 
concluded a peace with him, but fent back to Sweden the wi¬ 
dows and daughters, who were ftill alive, of the Sivedijh no¬ 
bility who had been put to death by Chrijiierr , and among 
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Chrijl 


Vafa 


politician, recommended thofe ladies to the noblemen and 
officers or whole fidelity he was moft allured, who, by marry¬ 
ing them, became poflefled of fome of the heft eftates in 
Siveden, Vafa having aboliflied a foolifh prepofl'elfion that pre¬ 
vailed among the Swedes, as if a woman debafed herfelf by 
marrying a man below the rank of her firft hufband. The 
cares of Fafa were now as much employed in civil, as they 
had been before in military, matters. It is to his honour, that 
he nobly rewarded thofe who had ferved him in his dangers 
and diftrefTes. Finding that the wife clergyman, who had 
concealed and counfelled him in his adverfity, was dead, he 


adorned the fteeple of his church with a gilded crown; but it 
does not appear that heinfli<fted any punilhment upon the per¬ 
fidious Fctcrfon. Swedijh authors have endeavoured, at this 
time, to imprefs the readers with ideas of the politenefs and 
magnificence of Vafa’s court, after he was firmly fettled in the 
throne. But thofe ideas can only be comparative, for it is cer¬ 
tain, that in thofe days, the arts and elegancies of life had 
made but a {lender progrefs in Siveden , and before the refor¬ 
mation took place, her kings were little better than firft mini- 
fters to her clergy; and this brings us to different, but equally 
important feenes as thofe we have recounted. That we may 

keep the narrative as even as polfible, we (hall here enter upon 
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the hiftory or the eitahiii'hment of the reformation in Sweden 
v ithout mixing it wun other matters. ’ 


er 

n 


Introdu- paja found i.imieli a beggar, with regard to gold and fib 
ce> the re* metatb, w hich were rngrofied by the Uergy, and his crow 
forn a- ri. h only in iron and topper. The great exports which 
tion. biougnr trealure into the kingdom, were m ft!y carried on bv 

eccieiiaflics, who acted as merc hants, and had fleets of their 
own ; bur no t.bufes of that kind were to ferviccable to Vafa 
as the ddlolute U andalous lives they led. A modern author 
(Voltaire) tells us, that Chrijiiern and archbiihop Gujlnvus 
who is better known by the name of archbiiht p Prolle, atone 
enter.ainmenf, to which they invited two bifhops, all the 
members of the fen te, and ninety-four of the principal no* 
biemen, murder d them ail in the midi! of their feTivity 
iraiLcie* the common people, without diflindlion ofageor 
fex, and that they lip; up the breail of the grand prior of the 
order of St. John of j\rnfaLm, and plucked cut his heart, 
Tbofe, and a thoufand other barbarities, rendered the intro¬ 
duction of the reformation practicable, and Vafa faw that he 
could not be king without it. Glaus Petri , a o ivede, was the 
apofile of protcliantiim in his native country. He was the 
di.ciple of Lather , and his labours were feconded by tome 
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young g' ntlur« n from the unnerfity of Wirtanhrgh , and by 
many 6 'ern.ans who firved in Vafas armies. Without enter¬ 
ing into ; nv difquihtion concerning ihat prince’s religious tr.o- 


Hi c dijfl- 
cult.es. 


ng that p 
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tives, it is lufikient to fay, t at he gave the firft alaim to the 
Ron an catholics, by coining feme oi their church plate to pay 
hi> army, and to discharge his debts. Brujk the bifhop of 
Li coping, inftanily took arms, and would have filled Sweden 
with blood and devaftation, had not the pope’s legate been a 
prelate of uncomm n moderation, and, pofiibiy, ftcreilv gain¬ 
ed over by Vafa. He called the affair 1> lore his own tribu¬ 
nal, which gave Vafa lei fu re to finilh the reduction of decking^ 
and to cooperate with his new ally of Denmark in that of Bork- 
hehn. The fee of Rome quickened the moderation of the legate, 
who was obliged at kilt to fummon Petri before him, but he 
appealed to the king, who, though he had hitherto d idem bled 
his rdigious ientmients, became row a party in the quarrel. 
He was then employed in the expedition we have mer.tic.ncd, 
and in his abffnce, a number of fanatical German a ns bap ails 


arrived in Stockholm, where they deftroyed the churchi 
which Vafa puniiheu them on his return. 
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Though he was fully refolveu upon embracing the reformed 
igion, yet In* was overawed by the ciifpofiticns of the ob- 
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who were Roman catholics, ns they were 
and through habit. The clc-rgy had lent 
tiary fi ebrands among them, to ak:rn. them with 
the fi ars or pi . tdiantiim, in which they fucceeueu but too well, 
and they were fec'-ndtu bv the inflammatory publications ci 
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The king found there was no time 


the biii-on o' Lincof irg. 

to be loff, and that the difpute now lay wholly between him 
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and the pops. He gave Olaus Petri the ufe of the archiepif- 
copal pulpit; he authorized the tranflation of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures into Swedifh , and he ordered a deputation to be held 
between Petri and Peter Galias, the champion of popery, from 
which, it was his majefty’s pleafure that the former fhould de¬ 
part victorious. This defeat of popery gave Vafa a plaufible 
handle foi pufliing on the reformation, and, at laft, he raifed 
aproteftant to the fee oVUpjal. This promotion was of infi¬ 
nite ufe to Vafa , who having now the metropolitan on his fide, 
proceeded ftep by flep, and in defiance of the clergy, declared 
himfclf the head of the church. This declaration, probably, 
induced the new archbifhop to throw off the malk, and to de¬ 
clare that he had always been a Roman catholic in his heart. 
]¥a {till preferved his moderation, and perfevered in his pur- 
pof.'j and about the time that the troops of Charles the Vth 
held the pope pi holier, he very artfully fummoned his {fates to 
meet at Wejieras , where he publicly embraced Lutheranifm, 
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own hands the temporalities of the clergy, and juftified all he 
had done by the example of Charles tire Vth, who, though 
himfelf a popifh prince, was then holding in his chains the 
head of the Roman catholic religion. From this period it is, 
wc are to date the commencement, though not the eftablifti- 
ment of the public pi ofeffion of proteftantifm in Sweden. 

Vafa , how-ver, d.>es not feera to have been perfectly well He tlirea- 
acquainted with the difficulties attending his declaration. :e s to 
The clergy were ftill powerful, for they were favoured not abdicate 
only by the Da ecariians and peafantry, but by the body of the thego- 
llates themfelves, the profeffion of proreffantifm being chi. fly vernment, 
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confined to the tra’ing cities ; fo that 


fVafi 


far more perilous v an he imagined. The clergy found out a 
young peafant, whole name was Hans , to perfonate Nils 
Sture , tlie fon of Steen Stars, whole memory was adored in 
Dalecariia. The lmpofture was carried on with !o much art, 
it.&Hans behaved with fuch an air of caution, that the com¬ 
mon people in the diftant provinces believed him to be what 
he pretended, and the impofture was fecretly favoured by the 
king of Denmark ; but above all, by the archbifhop of Dron- 
theim and the Norvegians. Vafa prevailed with Chrijlina , the 
mother of the true Nils Sture , to fign a letter, wherein {lie 
certified that her fon, Nils Stare , had been dead, and was buried 
twelvemonths before, which was counterfigned by the inha¬ 
bitants of Stockholm , who had affifted at the funeral, and that 
{he had only one young Ion, to whom the king was a tender 
mid affectionate guardian. This circular letter had fo much 

: Swedijh 


dergy, who recommended him 
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where he was received as the prince of Sweden. He promifed, 

as loon as he mounted that throne, to reflore to Norway the 

province of JVych , which had been difmembered from it; and 

what is more amazing than all, after the proofs that had been 

given 
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given of his being an impoRor, his Danijh majeRy confented 
to his marrying an heirefs of a great family and fortune in Nor¬ 
way. At laA, the credit of Ham rofe to fuch a pitch, that he 
was at the head of an army of Norvcgiam , and fet out on his 
march for Stockholm , with the profeft defign of rooringout 
herefy. His caufe brought-him followers, and Vafa alfembled 
the Rates to deliberate upon an effectual refumption of the 
lands and fortrelTes held by the clergy in Sweden. This was a 
very intereRing point to the fenate, independent of any reli¬ 
gious confideration, as the liberties of Sweden muft be in a 
precarious Rate, if her eccleliaRical power and property was 
added to her -eg;:l. Though the young nobility and the trad¬ 
ing part of the nation inclined to gratify his majefty, yet the 
majority of the Rates, headed by Thrive Johanfon , made fuch 
an cppcfition as drew from Vafa a declaration, that he was 
ref dved to leave a country, fond of flavery, to its own fate, 
by throwing up the reins of government. He infilled, how¬ 
ever, in being reimburfed for all the expences he had laid out 
from his private fortune, and withdrawing from the aflembly 
he {but himfelf up in his palace for four days, 
hot fully This {hort interregnum difplayed the vaA credit of the royal 
eitablifhes party. The Rates, upon deliberation, forefaw the unavoid- 
proteltan- able ruin of their country, if the king {fcould perfift in his 
tifm. refolution; they refolved to gratify him in all he demanded, 

and even Johanfon was obliged to fubmit. Brujk , the bifliop 
of Lincoping , Rill made a ftrenuous oppofition, but the hand 
of power was new upon him. 


He and his brother were oblig¬ 
ed to give up their caRles, and Vafa wifely contented himfelf 
with refuming only fuch donations as had been made to the 
church fince the year 1454, together with all its plate, rich 
furniture, and other effects, which brought prodigious fums 
into the royal treafury. A fet of refolutions palled by the 
Rates, was publifhed at the fame time; in which the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of the clergy were entirely cut off, by their 
being fubjeited to the civil magiRrate, their being put on a 
level with the laity, and confined to the Ariel: exercife of their 
eccleftaRical duties. In fnort, the proteAant religion, in its 
full extent, obtained now a legal fettlement in Sweden. 

Animpo-' The impoRor, Hans , remained Rill unfubducJ, though 


ffor ap¬ 
pears 


ChriJlinV s letter had undeceived great numbers of his follow¬ 
ers ; but the proceedings of the king, in favour of the refor¬ 
mation, revived his caufe, and the Dalecarlians again took 

but laid them down upon the appearance of the royal 


arms 


troops. Vafa, who always with ielucf ance chaRi fed a people 
however turbulent, to whom he owed his crown, agreed, how-| 
ever, to two of their requeAs. The firR was, not to force 
them to embrace Luthcranifn , and the other to fuff’er theim- 
poRor to depart out of his dominions. Hans accordingly re* 
tired to Norway, where he joined the few friends that th 
tyrant ChrjJUern Rill had in that country, and he is fuel toj 


have been afterwards beheaded at Rofock , at Vafa’s defire. 
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machinations, though the fpi.it of difaffVdlh n had even pro¬ 
ceeded to open violences. Vafa s man !,.ge vvith Catharine , 
daugh.et to the dulce ot Sa.\e Lawer.lurg^ was performed by 
LeueJccP.tr;, his proreffant archbifhcp of Upjal, with great 
magnificence, for he an gned the prelate a guard of five hun¬ 
dred men. that he n ight appear with greater luflre on the 
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a,e him intelbg.- nee of all that pafied there, 
an. ; fcv he a'huroe f 1 his brother in-law, the emperor Charles 
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■ h th i. J nv. n in the Nethe^ lands, whom he put on 
boa.d a fi et, ..ra invaded Svjedcn\ at firft, with an appearance 
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difconicn cd Ncrvcgiars joined his ftandards, as din archbifhop 
T>die, with a body f t 6 ,;man Roman ca holies. Before thefe 
junctions could he effected, the fnows that fell rendered Dale - 
cariia inacctflii le to his am y; but that did not prevent his 


befiesine Ckct hu \>. 


Derm 


its 


f Chriji 


S s 

bay. 1 his defeat obliged Chri/liern to retire towards Gothland , 
where he was defeated by Vajas troops, up n which he fe- 
cetly put johanfon to death, tor having rnifreprefented to him. 
the ftate ot Sweden , and for having allured him, that he ( jo~ 
Miijon) could conquer it with three thoufand men. It was 
with difficulty that Chrijiiern could throw himfelf into Congel y 
where being befieged by 'he bifhop of Odenfee , he furrendered 
bh.felf priloner, in which flute he continued to his death. 




nvafion, leverely punifhed the 


Dulecarlians , by putting their chief ringleader to death 
Among the other a ticies which Vafa was obliged to grant to 
the Lubeckers , was that of an exclufive trade with Sweden. But 
the Dutch and the Ne.theriandcrs had, fince the vaft difcoveiies 
Md improvements made in navigation, almofl engrofled the 
commerce of the Baltic. The Lubeckers remonflrated againft 
tb, and^ infilled upon a monopoly of the Swcdijh trade. 

refufed to comply with theii demands, or to gratify their 
exorbitant claims of money. The Lubeckers offered fome of 
the inhabitants of Stockholm to take their city under their pro¬ 
jection, and to admit it into the fociety of the Hans towns; 
but it was neceflary, in that cafe, to deftroy the king and 
kmgly government. To do this the more effectually, the 
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to have been the pattern of the gun-powder plot in England, 
A quantity of powder was lodged in a room under the king’s 
throne, in the great church, which was to have been firedL 
a train, in order to blow up his majefty and his chief nobility. 
The defign was difcovered, and the confpirators punifbed. 
The defeat of this villainous fcheme was far from extinguifh- 
ing the ambition of the Lubcckers. Perceiving that the Em- 
lijh and the Dutch were every day acquiring accellions of com- 
merce in the Baltic, they formed the extenfive fcheme of 
converting the three crowns of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
into one great republic, which might be powerful enough to 
give laws to all Europe. The Swedes and the Danijh traders 
who had been witnefles of the immenfe power and riches of 
the Hanfe towns, would gladly have adopted the propofal, 
but it took air, and the kings of • Sweden and Denmark entered 
into an alliance to defeat it. Vaja , being apprized of his dan¬ 
ger, ordered all the Lubec {hipping in his dominions to be feiz- 
ed ; but the Lubeckers gave the command of an army to the 
count de Hoye , brother-in-law to Vafa , and Cbriflopher , count 
of Oldenburg , to fet Chrijliern at liberty, which they thought 
was neceflary for their purpofes. The Danes elefting Cbri - 
Jliern the Hid for their king, defeated the whole plan, in the 
execution of which archbifhop Fro lie was wounded and killed. 
We have already feen the other particulars of this war, the 
grounds of which 
of, and even 

with that of Denmark , defeated the Lubeckers and HcinJ'e towns 
by fea. 

Though his Danijh majefty, Chrijliern the Illd, after this, 
paid a vifit to Vafa, and even became a convert to the prote- 
ftant religion, yet a coldnefs fprung up between the two kings, 
on account of a feparate peace which Chrijliern made with the 


ich were much deeper than Vafa was informed 
{hook his throne, till his fleet, in conjunftion 


'-- - - \ - i - 

Lubeckers. Vafa fought to counterbalance this alliance, by 
one with RuJJta, and being now a widower, he married Mar¬ 
garet the daughter of Hbraham Ericfon , one of his in oft pow¬ 
erful nobility, though {he had been before affianced to Suante 
Sturc, the furviving fon of the adminiftrator. The flmilarity 
of religion between Denmark and Sivcden , was far from unit¬ 
ing the interefts of the two monarchs, for they were perpe¬ 
tually, either fecretly or openly, at variance. The Den: 
could not forget that his anceftors had been the monarchs of 
the north, and enter'd into many dark defigns againft Sweden 
He inftigated the Smalandcrs to a rebellion, which wasquickly 
crufhed by Vafa j but the common dread which both kings had 
of the emperor, Charles the Vth, kept them united in appear¬ 
ance. Vafa did not depend on the friendfhip of rhe Danes 
alone, for he made an alliance with Francis the Ift of France, 
by which each prince was to aftift the other, in cafe of necei- 
fity, with twenty-five thou fa mi men, and twenty fiiips of war, 
befides eftabliihing many commercial arrangements, which 

never took place. This was one of the wileft meafures tnct 

any 


< 
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finvki ng of Sweden ever purfued. Vafa had nothing to appre¬ 
hend from France , but every thing from Germany and the 
flanje towns, whofe machinations he defeated by this alli¬ 
ance, which, with a few interruptions, has remained to 
this day, and raifed his figure and importance among his own 

fubjeds. 

Nothing now remained to complete his happinefs, but to 
cutoff the hopes of the Danes to fee the union of Cabnar re- 
eftablifhed, by making the crown of Sweden hereditary in his 
family. To accomplifh that great end, he fummoned an af~ 
fembly of his ftates at Weft eras , where, without oppofition, 
he obtained all he defired, and his fon, prince Eric, with his 
future dependents in the male line, were recognized as his 
fucceflors in the throne of Sweden , to the no fmall difap- See p, 
pointment of his Danijh majefty. This aft of family recog- 4:9. 
nition, from a people fo tenacious of their eleftive rights as 
the Swedes were, and fo jealous of their crown’s prerogative, 
is a noble teftimony of the great things done by Vafa for the 
deliverance of his country. He had even credit enough with 
the ftates to prevail with them to join with him in an oath in¬ 
violably to preferve the proteftant, and never to tolerate the 
Roman catholic, religion in Sweden. Vafa was then in the de¬ 
cline of life, and without minding the fhowy claims of the 
young Danifl) monarch, by afluming the titles and arms of 
Sweden , he had an interview with that monarch, and they 
agreed to adjourn the difeufiion of their differences for fifty 
years. 

Vafa then thought himfelf fecure againft all foreign attacks, Prince 
and he applied himfelf to the domeftic regulations of his king- Eric 
dom and family. His marine and commerce in general were courts the 
put on an excellent footing, his army was rendered refpefta- queen of 
ble, and fome encouragement was given to arts, that of ar- England . 
chitedture particularly; but we dare not follow the panegyrics 
beftowed on Vafa on this head, farther than by faying that he 
rendered Szveden lefs barbarous than he found it. Pie affigned 
appenages to his children ; but he was particularly cautious 
not to make his elded fon, Eric , too independent in his own 
lifetime. Giftavus was fo true a judge of mankind, that he 
faw the failings of that prince, but was fo pafiionate’y fond of 
advancing his family, that he wifhed to have feen him married 
to Elizabeth queen of England. He fent his fon, duke John , 
to feel her pulfe on that head, but he could receive no deter- 
rnined anfwer, though he met wi ! h fo magnificent and affec¬ 
tionate a reception, that upon his return to Szveden , he advifed 
Die to make his addrefles in perfon. Vafa fummoned the 
ftates upon thefuhiecl, an ; it v,a? thought in Szveden that the 
Carriage was as g^od as conclu-'ed. Nothing prevented Eric 
ft°tn proceeding di nftiy for E-riand, but the jealoufy he had 
of bis brother John fetr.ng him alute from the fucceflion during 
bisabfence; and in order to quiet the minds of his father and 
ibe people, he promifed, in an affc-mbly of the {fates, that if 

ever 
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ever he became king of England , he would employ all the 
Death of power of that kingdom in defence of Stveden. After m,iki,ig 

that declaration, he refumed his preparations to pafs over to 
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England , but in the mean while the great 
the 9th, 1560, of a gradual confumption, in the 70th yem of 
his age. His hiftory forms his encomium, and exhibits his 
chara&er; nor can his real arftions be exceeded, even in the 
extended fields of imagination and romance. 

mr ^ « I r n ? • 


Acceffion Eric the XIVth 


of Eric 

XIV. 


1561 


the Swedes made a confiderable figure in the affairs of Euror,, 
which they never had done before the reign of Vafa. 
artful queen Elizabeth of England had flattered his vanity to 
fuch a degree, that immenfe fums had been fpent in embaffies 
to England , where they were foon abforbed, almoft without 
notice; but however inconfulerable this expence might ap¬ 
pear at Elizabeth 's court, ready money was a very fertous lub- 
jedt to that of Sweden . The princes of the blood had advanced 
great part of the expence, but found Eric, upon his acceffion, 
backward in repaying them, and likewife in afligning them the 
appenages left them by their father. This poiiibly might be 
owing to Erie's haughtinefs, as he thought his match with 
Elizabeth was as good as concluded. He was crowned in 1561, 
and at the time of his coronation he made fevei ai hereditary 
creations of earls and barons, on a footing with thofe of Eng¬ 
land, for the mode of England then governed his court. Some 


difturbances 


Th 


journey, but in recompence he had the glory of adding Revel 

to his dominions, the grand mafter of * u c7 ” *-■*“- 

no longer in a condition to protedt it. 
fome advantages which he obtained over th e Poles, who en¬ 
deavoured to retake Revel , elated Eric. He quarrelled with 
the king of Denmark for affirming the arms of Sweden , and he 
fet fail with a fleet of forty Chips for England , but he was 
forced back, and narrowly efcaped lb ip wreck. Though the 
Swedi/h hiftorians are filent as to the fadts, yet the behaviour 
of Elizabeth , on this occafion, was indefenfible. Without 
the fmalleft intention of marrying Enc, ihe fuffered him to be 
at a prodigious expence in courting her j and it app arsfrom 
the papers of lord Burleigh , that prints of both appeared on 
the fame fheet of paper. Upon Eric being forced back to 
Sweden , Elizabeth declared her real fentiments to her privy 


wrote 


Kis regu¬ 
lations. 


forming him that his matter had been all along impofed upon 
by fome Engli/h fugitives who were at his court, and who de- 

ferved punilhment. . , 

Eric, notwithftanding this difappointment, continued to 

fuit his condudt to the modes of the Englijh conftitution. w 

introduced military fervices among hrs nobility, and farhng° 

that, efeuage money. He treated the Lnbeckcrs with a hign 

hand, for renewing their unreafonable demands, and fhewe 

difpofitions for humbling the haughtinefs of Denmark, ihua 
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far his condiuft was laudable; but his inconftancy rendered him 
defpicable, for he courted a princefs of Lorrain , and the beau¬ 
tiful queeii of Scots at the fame time ; but dropt his addrefles 
to both, that he might renew his courtfhip with Elizabeth , 
who defpifed them. His brother, duke John, married Catha- 
r im, the daughter of Sigifmund, king of Poland , to whom he 
fold fome cattles in Livonia , but refufed to obey the fummons 
fent him by Eric, to appear and anfwer for his behaviour 
at Stockholm. The violence of Eric s conduct affecfed his 
embafladors, who were put under arreft at Copenhagen , and the 
Muscovites, the Danes, and Lubeckers , formed a confederacy 
againft him. Eric bore up againft it with great fpirit. He 
beat the Poles in Livonia , and the Danes by fea; and while 
the allies were regaining their ftrength, the landgrave of HeJJe y 
whofe daughter Eric was courting, ottered his mediation,' to 
put ail end to the war, but without erFeitt. Ke had, how¬ 
ever, the good fortune to make his brother John and his family 
prifoners, and a lurking infanity in his conttitution (which his 
father feems to have known) tinged with fuperftition, often 
prompted him to put John to death with his own hand. Na¬ 
ture, however, preferved her afcendency in his heart, for 
John was fpared, though he had been capitally convicted by 
the king and the ttates. The war ttill continued with va- He be- 
rious fuccefs, and the Danes took Elfjlnirgh, as the Swedes did comes 
Dmtheim, in Nonvay. The king of Denmark offered to (ub- infane* 
mit his differences with Eric to a mediation, but the latter, 
to obtain the better terms, befieged Elffburgh both by fea and 
land. His fleet was difperfed by a ftorm, and his brave admi¬ 
ral, Bagg, was made prifoner by the Danes, after an engage¬ 
ment, in which the flneft fhip then in the world was loft. 
hie, without rejecting the mediation, evaded it, and brought 
oyer to his interett all the Hanfe towns, except Lubec. His 
views then were enlarged fo much, that he laid projects for 
conquering Denmark and Nonvay ; he actually beat the Danes 
by fea, and his admiral, Horn , took many of the Lubec (hips, 
while Eric invaded anu laid watte Schonsn and Norway . His 
fuccefles feeine:! to flatter his own felf opinion, and his Danifh 
majefty would willingly have concluded a peace, but Eric 
continued war, and laid the Danijh dominions watte, with a 
fury that bordered upon infinity. Whatever defects of con- 
ftitution Eric might have, he undoubtedly carried the glory of 
Sweden to a great height during this war. The Swedifo fleet 
under Horn , again beat that of Deimr-k and Lubec , as his army 
did the Poles b tore Revel. Elffburgh dill remained in the 
bands of the Danes , but he took TNarburg by ttorm, in con- 
fequence of which Hailand fubmitted to his arms. A fecond 
naval victory over the Danes , crowned the glory of Eric for 
that campaign. 

d he Swedes now began to defpife the Danes , who had, till Defeated 
the time of Vafc, been accounted their luperiors in the art of by the 
War i and, at the time of Erics acceftion, their equals; but Danes. 

4 the 
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the Danes defeated the Swedes with the lofs of fix thnufand 
men, in their attempt to make Warburg. This defeat ex?.f- 

pera ted Eric, who lent Nils Sture with orders to proceed in 

the moft barbarous manner againft: the Weft Gothlanders , and 
thofe who had fled out of the battle. Sture refilled to obey 
thofe inhuman commands, which raifed the jealoufy of Eric 
to fuch a height, that he treated him in the moft ignominious 

His Danijh majefty, upon his late victory, raifed 
his terms, which were ftill reaibnable, and the emperor offer¬ 
ed his mediation; but Eric declined it. His imperial maj |ty 
attempted to cut off all communication between Sweden and 
1566. the Hanfe towns, and in i566, Eric s army was almoft deftroyed 

by an infe&ious diftcmper, before Pern aw , but he was com¬ 
pletely victorious over the Danes and Lubcckers by fea. In 
the winter time, negotiations were refumed, and Eric probably 
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manner. 


would have concluded a very glorious peace, had he noth 


en 


1567. perfuaded in 1567, to undertake an expedition againft Nor¬ 
way, in which he loft the greateft part of his army. 

His mar- The perfonal chara&er of Eric could now no longer becon- 

riage, cealed. After courting almoft every marriageable princefi in 

Europe , he married a fruit girl, one Catharine , who, under 
the notion of philtres, adminiftered to him provocatives, which 
encreafcd the diforder in his brain. His fury dilcharged itfclf 
upon the Sture family, who, he pretended, had entered into 
meafures for dethroning him, and he put the principal branches 
of it under arreft ; though he could prove nothing againft any 
of them, or their head, Nils Sture. Among the other infa¬ 
tuations of Eric, he was troubled with the belief of judicial 
and cru- aftrology, which led him to ftab Nils Sture. Nils pulled the 
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dagger out of his body, killed, and returned, it to the king’s 
hand. His loyalty w 7 as rewarded by being butchered, toge¬ 
ther with his friends and family. Eric s infanity <"oon after 
turned into remorfe, he led the life of a lavage, and he prowl¬ 
ed about the fields and villages like a wolf. Recovering foms 
degree of fanity, he endeavoured, by a mad profunon, to 
atone for his murders; but finding all to be ineffectual, upon 
the return of his reafon, he reconciled himlelf to his family, 
and let his brother, duke John, at lib rty, but not before he 
had fworn to forgive all that had paffrd, and to many other 
unreafonable terms, which John did not think himfelf bound 
to obferve; but a very extraordinary feene was now opened. 

The czar of Mujcovy, the head of a wide but barbarous em¬ 
pire, demanded that duke Johns wife, whom he had formerly 
courted, fhould be delivered to his embaffador, to which Enc , 
who thought that prince’s alliance nccefiary to his fafetv, com 
fented. This frantic agreement crowned the firm of Eric'. 
madnefs, and coming to the ears of John and his brother 
they agreed that he fhould be depofed, but in the mean tim< 
they fled from court. 

One Peerfon was then the favourite, and firft minifter 0 

Eric. He had been under profecution for .1 corrupt and arbi 

trap 
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trary behaviour, but was received into favour by Eric, ivitli 
fuch affedlion, that he dabbed one of his noblemen dead, for 
advifing him to beware of Peerfon. Eric’s brothers, upon re¬ 
tiring from court, demanded the difmidion of the minifter, 
but that being neglected, they feized TVaclftena, and other 
places of importance, and without any ceremony, declared in 
public that Erics infanity rendered him unfit for government. 

Erie, during his intervals, was far from being deiiitute, either 
of courage or prudence, and made a very brave ftand againd his 
brothers, but the Szuedes in general took their part, and made 
fuch a progrefs, that in 1568, they befieged Stockholm j and 
they were joined by the duke of S/ixe Lawenburg, their, and 
Eric’s, brother-in-law. Eric, on that occafion, behaved with 
a courage and conduct worthy a better caufe. He delivered 
up the infamous Peerfon to condign punifhment, and after be¬ 
ing tortured, he was beheaded upon a fcaffold raifcd higher 
than ordinary, that his milled mailer might behold his punilh- ' 
ment. His rage, at feeing the fate of his favourite, carried 
Eric into no exceffes ; he repelled the warmed attacks of the 
dukes, and he fent to his brother of Denmark , with whom he 
had lately made a truce, for affidance, but his medengers were 
intercepted and put to death. His refolution of defending 
Stockholm was but ill feconded by its inhabitants, who privately 
admitted the dukes and their troops into their city; and Eric 


being abandoned by all, was obliged to furrender the citadel; 


andftipulated for himfelf no other terms, than that he fhould 
be permitted to refign the crown, and confined in a decent 
prifon. Here we clofe the reign of Eric, whofe infanity was Eric dc- 
of the word kind, becaufe it led him to blood. He had, in a pofed» 
mild interval, given up Bcivrre, the executioner of his ven¬ 
geance on the Stares, to jultice, and he had fixed on the day 
of his marriage with his low-liv’d midrefs, for the rime of his 


delivering up his brother’s wife to the czar. Nothing, in 
fhort, could have ruined Eric, who had great accomplifhments 
both in body and mind, but his invincible infanity. 

The fenate and people of Sweden had borne longer, per- John the 
baps, than any other nation would have done, with the mad- fid, king, 
nefs of their monarch, whofe room they now fupplied with 
his brother, duke John. The fird a£l of his government was, 
to bring to jullice the adlors in the bloody mafTacre of the 
Sture family. He exprefled his defire of living on good cor- 
refpondence with John Bafilawitz , the czar of Muj'covy, not> 
withftanding the grofs provocation he.had received from him. 

Hefiguified the fame pacific difpofitions towards the crown of 
Denmark, but in that negotiation, his miniders betrayed the 
honour of their mader, by concluding a fcandalous and diiad- 
tantageous peace with his Danifl) majedy. When this treaty, 
ypon the return of the embafiadors, was Slid before John, he 
difowned it, but referred the ccnfideration of it to his dates, 

'vhom he afiembled to confirm him upon the throne, and they 
hkewife rejected it with the utmod indignation. After that. 
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they agreed to retract all their oaths of allegiance to Erie 
whom they condemned to perpetual imprifonment. Ti ' ' ’ 


custody 


It is laid 


friends of the Sture family, who treated him with barbarity, 
and even with blows. 5 
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of Holflcin aflifted the Danes , 
acquiring Livonia, and being declared its king, under the pro 
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vanifhed, 
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His royalty, 


Minifters 


from the emperor Maximilian, and Charles the IXth of Frame, 
aflifted at it, and John, who feems to have been fomewhat fui- 


at it, ana jobn, 
picious of his own title, was obliged, in the end, to cede to 
Denmark all his pretenfions to Norway, Holland, Bkking and 
other places, and to fubmit his difputes concerning Livonia to a 
future difcuillon. This peace, though difadvantageous for 
Sweden, did not forward any accommodation between John 
and Bafilowitz. The latter endeavoured to free Eric from his 
imprifonment; upon which, he was removed to the citadel of 
A '~~ — J Bafiiowiiz fell into Livonia and Finland , with a great 


army. John had recourfe to the king of Poland, who prevail 
ed with the Tartars to enter RuJJia, where they burnt Moji 



Mufc 

provoked by this irruption, threatened to fubdue all Sweden; 
and John lent Mo may, one of his minifters, .to deilre the 
affiftancc of Elizabeth of England. Mornay was in the intereft 
of the depofed Erie. Elizabeth compaflionated the fate of her 
former lover, and fome authors have not fcrupled to fry, that 
in conjunction, they projected the afiafllnation of John, which, 
however, was happily prevented, and a Scotchman was behead¬ 
ed for impeaching Mornay, and not being able to prove his 
charge. During thofe transactions, John defeated the Mujco - 
vitas h: Livonia , and having taken into his pay five thoufandj 
Scots , the czar lued for peace^ A pundtilio about the place f 
negotiation broke off the conferences. The Scots, and th< 


He endea¬ 
vours to to 


introduce 


gainers bv th 

O 


Rujfu 


_j —a campaign. 

John having man led a Roman catholic princefs, endeavoured 
ioften the legal.hardfliips of the papifts in his dominions, 
and with that view he concluded a truce for Finland, with Ba- 
tne popilh filotviiz, who rcr* l: fed to defift from his purfuits in Livonia , 

Great numbers of Sivcdi/h clergy were ftill Roman catholics in 

then 


yengion. 
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their hearts ; the queen converted John to her faith, hut he 
Jill retained fo much afte&ion for proteftantifm, that he infix¬ 
ed upon certain reformations iii reiigion. He employed the 
Jcfuits as his agents, for reftoring popery in Sweden, towards 
which he made fuch great advances, that it became at laft ne- 
cefiary for his brother, duke Charles , to oppofe him. He was 
fecondcd by the ftates, who demanded from the king fecurity 
for the foie exercife of the proteftant religion in his dominions. 

John durft not oppofe their requeft, but was taking meafures 
to evade it, when his queen died, and left behind her a fon, 

Sigifmund. Her death was attended with falutary effects. 

The Jefuits, no longer fupported by her, were driven out of 
Sweden, and John was at la ft perhladed to facrifice, not only 
his theological prepoffefiions, but his animofity againft the 
Ruffians , to his own and his country’s tranquillity. 

'The late religious difputes had fhaken John's throne to fuch Oppofed 
a degree, that to his eternal infamy, he is laid to have Ihor- by lm 
tmeu the life of his brother Eric by poifon, and he now gave brother 
way to the profecution of Morn ay , who was condemned and Cha. Us. 
executed. Duke Charles was then the darling of Sweden , for 
the ftand he had made againft popery, but he was apprehen- 
live, that after John's throne was eftablilhed in peace, he 
would fall a victim to his difpleafure, and therefore he foli- 
cited a reconciliation. John called an aflembly of the ftates 
iXlVadJlcna , and fummoned Charles (whofe proceedings per¬ 
haps were not unexceptionable) to appear before it. Charles, 
inilead of obeying, took arms. The ftates interpofmg pre¬ 
vented hoftilitics; but it feems as if, about this time, John 
had refumed fome of his defign3 to favour popery, lor he of¬ 
fered a new liturgy to be figned by Charles , who rejected it. 

Notvvithftanding this, an accommodation fuccecded between 
the two brothers. 

* 

Scarcely had this accommodation taken place, when Johns His for*, 
fon, prince Sigifmund , by the intrigues of his aunt, the queen Shi 
of Poland, was elected into that throne. Sigifmund hated the cbofen 
eilablilhed religion of Sweden , and concluded fome ftipulations kino- of 
with the Poles that were prejudicial to the Swedes , particularly, Poland, 
that he Ihould annex the SvjediJh Livonia to his new crown. 

John accepted of thofe terms, but they were rejected by duke 
Charles. In the mean while, the fickle Poles elected the arch¬ 
duke Maximilian for their king likewife; and fuch dutiful 
fuhjedts were the Swedes , that the ftates of the kingdom came 
to a refolution to fupport Sigifmund’ s election, provided the 
rfs would defift from their claim upon Livonia. Before Si~ 
pjmund’s departure, the dates obliged him to fign certain ar¬ 
ticles in favour of the proteftant religion, and the indepen¬ 
dency of Sweden upon Poland, anu his acceftion to the latter 
crown coft him but little trouble. The articles which he 
%ned were fuch, however, as were impolfible to be obferved 
ty a prince who ruled at once over a proteftant and a penifti 
country, and were thought to be calculated for letting him 
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afide from the fucceflion, in favour of his uncle, duke Cbarh. 
In the event, it appeared that the Poles had elected Sipfmuni 
for their king upon principles that were merely interefted, be. 
caufe they expected that the bait of their crown would have 
induced both the father and the fon to have annexed to it Li- 
vonia. They were disappointed, for John, though he was a 
papift, was at the fame time a true Swede. 

When we coniider the very jealous attachment the Swedes 
had for the reformed religion, we cannot help being furprized 
at their patience and forbearance with their popiflftking, H e 
prefled their clergy to meet the church of Rome in a manner 
half way, but they rejected the propofal with an honeft in¬ 
dignation, which John imputed to be ambitious intrigues of 
his brother, duke Charles. He demanded an interview with 
his fon, Sigifmurid , which he obtained with great difficulty, 
and they met at Revel , where they continued a month. The 
people and fenate of Sweden very reafonably concluded, that 
this extraordinary meeting boded no good to theintereftofthe 
protdhmt religion, or the independency of Sweden, The i'c- 
nate had, with amazement, feen that the king had prevailed 
with the archbifhop o fUpfal, and Come of the bilhops and in¬ 
ferior clergy, to give their countenance to his liturgy, which 
was called the liturgy of the church of Sweden, conformable to the 


cat and orthodox church, which had been drawn up at Rome , 
under the pope’s eye. They were ftill more alarmed, when 
they underflood that John wanted his fon to refign the crown 
cf Poland that he might reflde with him in Sweden. They 
looked upon that as a prelude to popery and flavery. They 
petitioned John to fend Sigifmtmcl back, to Poland, left the Poles, 
Out of refentment, Ihould chufe his enemy, the czar of Mif 
ccvy , for their king. Their reprefentations made no impreffion 
cither upon the father or the fon, till, inftigated by an unpre¬ 
cedented Spirit of patriotifm, the officers of the army threa 
tened to throw up their commiflions, rather than be governed 


by popifh counfcls. 


This averflon to popery does honour to 


the memory of thofe Swedes who afTerted their principles, even 
in oppofition to government, for we are informed by Puffcn- 

f y-m / . /• . • 0 f # /*• • /"I • i f \ I 


dor/ , (whofe authority in this cafe is unqucftionable) that a 
majority, both of tlfe ftates and clergy, had been prevailed 
upon by the king to accept of his liturgy. The ftanch pro 


S 


teftants appealed to duke Charles and Bielke , whom John had; 
left regent, to call the king home, that he might, as heal 
ledged, preferve his crown. Upon John’s arrival, he reccn 
ciled himfelf in the mo ft intimate manner with duke Charter, 
but he took advantage of the refolurion that had palled the 
all’cmbly of the clergy and the ftates in favour of the new li¬ 


turgy, to profecute ftmh of the nobility who oppofed it. A 
a teftimony of his ftneere profeflion of popery, John receive 
a pope’s nuncio into his kingdom, fent an embaftador t qRch:-> 


a pope s nuncio 
snd founded a R 


C<//A 


an catholic college in Stockholm, 


I 


to Rom,, 
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In i?9°) to make his reign eafy, again reconciled 1590. 

himfelf to his brother, duke Charles, who married Ghrijlina, His death, 
daughter to the count of Holflein . At this time, the czar re¬ 
duced all Ingermamiia y and John gave his brother Charles the 
command of a body of German mercenaries to oppofe him, but 
they deferted, and Charles was obliged to return alone to Stock¬ 
holm. The ftate of affairs at that time, plainly evinced how 
little dependence a prince ought to have on a people who can¬ 
not trull him. Beamier , the SvjediJh general again!! the Rnf- 
jj a ns , gave them no oppofition, and they befieged Narva, 
which was defended by count Horn , who, without confulting 
either the king or the fenate, gave up Ivanagorod and Corpo•* 
lie. Eric Stnrc , to get rid of Sigifmund , had fecretly engaged 
to give up Ejlhonia to the Poles , but duke Charles had credit 
enough to fcreen them all from punifhment, when John died 
fuddenly, in the year 1592. _ . 1592. 

Duke Charles was for two days ignorant, though in the Succe-ded 
neighbourhood, of his brother’s death, which was concealed, by SigiJ- 
that the queen and her minions might plunder the royal coffers, mund, who 
Being appointed regent, he apprized Sigifmund of his father’s is a pa- 
death, but he acquainted him, at the fame time, that being a pill, 
true Swede , he had lent orders to all the governors of Ejlhonia 
and Livonia , not to give up any of their fortreffes to the Poles , 
even if they iliould demand them by royal authority. The 
counts, Lcivenbaupt and Steenbock , thought that Charles took 
tco much upon him for a fubject, especially after he had pre¬ 
vailed with the fenate to pafs certain votes, accelerating his 
acceflion to the crown. In 1593, duke Charles , being con- 1593* 
firmed regent by Sigifmund , affembled the dates at Upfal , where 
they unanimeufly entered into a refolution to reftore, the pro- 
teftant religion, according to the confefilon of Augftmrg , to 
repeal the new liturgy, and all that had been done in favour 
of popery in the late reign, and to carry an appeal to Sigf- 
mundy while he remained in Poland. Thofe were wife mea- 


fures, as Sigifmund was a zealous Roman catholic. Both the 
fenate and clergy of Sweden carried their refolutions fo far, 
that they made their king’s agreeing to the firm efrablifhment 
of proteffantifm, and the other acts they had paffed for the in¬ 
dependency of Sweden , the condition of his receiving the 
crown. Sigifmund complained of this as an invafion of his 
prerogative, and fent his own creatures to take the command 
of the fortreffes in Finland and Weft Gothland ; but at the fame 
time, gave the fenate the ftrongelt affuranccs of his being re- 
folved to govern by law. This did not fatisfy duke Charles 
and the fenate, who, before Sigifmund left Poland , demanded 
from him fecurity for the exercile of the proteftant religion in 
Sweden. He anfwered them in general terms, and when he 
appeared at Stockholm, Malefpinay the pope’s nuncio, was feen 
in his retinue. Scarcely was Sigifmund feated on his throne^ The 
when he betrayed his affection for popery. He demanded that pope’s 

a Roman catholic church fhould be tolerated in every city and nuncio at 
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great town of hL kingdom ; he repealed the a£ts of the Upk\ 
aflhmbly, and he annulled the election of the proteftant arch- 
bii'hop. The more fenfibie part of the Swedijh proteftants 
forelaw that this violent weak conduit mull terminate in ele¬ 
vating duke Charles to the throne, and they made no ceremony 
in opposing Sigifmund to his face, efpecially when he infilled 

ad of a pro. 
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tc 


up 


•fo 


fell in with 


1 ! the views of duke Charles , but he was more cffcftually af- 
fifted bv the violence and imprudence of the popifh clem- 

t . \ « O’ ^ 
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only perfon about the court who ventured to remonftrate to 

d , that he was on the road to perdition, and paving 
way for his uncle’s mounting the throne. The fenate pri¬ 
ce! vine that duke Charles 


Otpif 

thd 


; 'mund. 


c 

vv cl 


o, or rather affeiled to be, an t;n- 

conccrncd fpeilator of the king’s proceedings, invited him to 

be a mediator between his rnajefty and the con ftitu lion, which 

Sigifmund (hewed no violent re- 

" ' r. 


the duke readily embraced. 


fentment at this, and endeavoured to quell the opposition to 
his government by fair promifes. The duke and t! 


filled upon performances, and even upon abrogating 
ration of the popifh religion in Sweden, with which 
after much diibute. feemed to reft fattened. He raid 


the ftates i li¬ 
the tole- 
the king, 


after much dilpute, feemed to reft fattened. He railed tioops 
to break up the aiTembly of the ftates at Up [ah , but none would 
obey him, and he was once more reduced to the expedients of 
flattering and fair promifes. Charles knew his own ftrength, 
and, for forne time, temporized. He a fled led to be a mediator 
between the king and the ftates, and he claimed a merit ft 
S: f jn:una s having treated him ili far his firm attachment to 


l* 

a 


fnmni 
11 that 


pretcitantiim, and the conftitution of his country. Siff 
Pclijh favourites a civ; fed him to diiTemble, and to grant a 
the pro to ft ants required, till he could be in a condition to (bl¬ 
own all his conceffions. Sigifmund took their advice. He 
ftipulated for the private exercife of popery in his own chapel, 
but refolvcd, at the fame time, to affalfniate duke Charles, 
and to govern Sweden by a Polijb army. 

The duke narrowly efcaped the affafftnation, which was to 
have been performed at the Italian comedy, and the king ex¬ 
pecting the arrival of the Poli/o army, began to build Roman 
catholic churches. The army arrived on the frontiers, but 
rpade a pitiful appearance, being only powerful enough to 
exact 

other f , 

Swedes mull be ruined, if he abandoned the helm of govern¬ 
ment, which he did, and returned to Poland , leaving duke 
Charles regent of Sweden, and Erie Brahe , a profeft papift, 
governor of Stockholm . Sigifmund , however, had clogged the 
terms of the duke’s regency with certain difagreeable condi¬ 
tions, which the fenate annulled, at the fame time that they 

aboiiffcw 
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ibolilbed the exercife of the Romijh religion in Sweden , ani 
the inhabitants of Stockholm refufed to acknowledge their go¬ 
vernor. In effect, Charles was veiled by the fenate with regal 
powers independent of the king. 

The aflembling of the Hates at Sunderkoplng , without Si- Sigftuvd 
{mind's authority, gave a fevere blow to his government, oppofed 
‘fney actually eftablilhed the intolerancy of the Roman catho-by the 
lie religion, even in private practice, and voted that no orders dates, 
of the"king, lent from Poland , fnould be valid, unlefs approv¬ 
ed cf by duke Charles and the fenate, who were to fill up all 
the vacancies in church and Hate. Thole refoiutions were 
made public ; and at the fame time, though in fadt they had 
dethroned the king, every fubject who di(owned his autho¬ 
rity, was declared a traitor. The confequence was, that 
the Roman catholic clergy were expelled out of Sweden , and 
obliged to ny to the king’s governors on the frontiers ; and the 
king, who was then very rich, ordered that no refpecl fliould 
be paid to the orders of the duke 2nd the fenate, without his 
approbation. In 159% Flemings the king’s governor of Fin- 1596. 
land, gave fo kind a reception to the exiled Roman catholic 
clergy, that he became obnoxious to the duke. By this time, 

Charles began .to fufpect that the real intention of the Hates of 
Sweden was to relume the projedl that had been dropt fome 
years ago, of converting their monarchy into a republic. He 
was confirmed in this opinion, by the peremptory manner in 
which they interpoled between him and Finning , whom he 
wanted to punilh; and Sigifmund fomented the difference. 

Charles knew well that the lentiments of the king and the fe¬ 
nate were irreconcileable, and he withdrew, for fome time, 
from all affairs of government, in hopes that it would ferve to 
render him of the greater confequence. He was outwitted by 
his confident, Suercherjon. That minifier, to whom the duke 
delegated his power, kept up a fecret correfpondence with 
Sigifmund. , who favoured the fenate, and excluded the duke 
from all authority in the Hate. 

The duke, for his own fafety, fummoned the Hates to meet His army 
at Abroga, but though many members attended, Lewenhaupt defeated 
was the only lenator that appeared. The duke now fawby the 
plainly that he mull depend for fafety upon his own refolution.duke. 

He prevailed with the Hates, who met at Sunderkoplng , to 
confirm all that had been done at TJpfal ; and to enter into an 
affociation for defending him and themfelves. This was a fig- 
nal of war between the duke and his nephew. The former 
perfifted in giving Sigifmund verbal aflurances of his loyalty, 
but pretending that the laws and conftitutions of Sweden had 
lodged the executive part of government in his hands, during 
his majefty’s abfence, he marched into Finland , where he 
chaftized Flemings he exadted an oath of fidelity from the 
ftates of Gothland ; he forced them to agree to the proceedings 
of Sunderkoplng , and he took Calmar. Perceiving that many 
ofthe Sweclijl) fenators, being flartled by the royal edicts, had 
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fled out of Sweden 


holm. The members were now entirely reconciled to the 
duke, as the king made no fecret that he was determined to 
govern Sweeten by a foreign force. All treating between him 
and the duke was now at an end, but the latter found himfelf 
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they never had any caufe of complaint againft his rnajelty, 

The duke, however, was backed by a party who found no 
fafery but in handing to their engagements with him. 8 igi;~ 
niund, who might have cruihcd the duke, (hewed great mode¬ 
ration ; but the (hike taking; the advantage of a thick mid, 
attacked and defeated the royal army at Sinnighroo. 
duke 



The 

to appear very moderate, and an accommo¬ 
dation was elledlcd, by the mediation of pet funs who were 
well inclined to both. In (borf, they met, and parted as re¬ 
conciled friends, and Sigjmnnd returned to Poland. 

Scarcely had he left Sweden, before he proclaimed the duke 
a traitor, and declared that ail he had done, by way of recon¬ 
ciliation, had been extorted from him by force. The duke 
rcfumed his arms, and both parties now.threw afide the m a ft 
of moderation, but continued to a nude the world by their 
manifeffos. It was in vain for the Hates of Sweden, who were 


affembled at Jen'.doping, to interpofo, 
- finished with nothing lefs than a deb 


for the king would be 
potic right, even in mat¬ 
ters of religion. Tire Hates were aflembied at Stockholm-, fuch 
of the Sv.’ed.'/h noblemen as itad promoted the king’s arbitrary 
defigns were purdihed, fome of them by decapitation. The 


ring-1 


v_ tl V.« •_ » O 


of the diff enhances in Finland were chaftized, 


and all that the Hates could be brought to, was to offer to re¬ 
cognize Sipfmund's fon, TJFdlJIau r, provided he was educated 
in and 'profeffed the Lutheran religion ; but if that condition 
was not complied with, h/gifmund and all his defeendents were 
to forfeit, for ever, their rights to the crown or dzersm. 
Duke Charles may be at this time confidered as the king /d 
Sweden, and all offences againff him, either in Finland or Li¬ 
vonia, were treated as acts of high treafon; fo that fomcof 
the m ofc illuftrious blood in Sweden was Hied on fc a Ho Ids. 


dijlans to Sweden was now expired, yet fuch was the modera¬ 
tion of duke Charles , that it was prolonged for a few months, 
but on the expiration of that time, in the year 1604, Charles 
received, by name, that fbvereignty which he before poflefkd 
in reality. About the fame time, we are told that his half 
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n 


Jchn y renounced all his pretentions 
joth Svjifmund and his fon Uladijlans 
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from it for ever. 

‘ No prince ever (hewed greater add refs or greater honefty 

than Charles did in obtaining the crown 3 but he foupd it at firft, 
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or his having renounced his right of iuccefixon, was in pof- 
ictiion of Weft Gothland , and the lawful king was ft ill alive 
£(! d had a powerful party. The Swedes , unufed to the refine’ 
ments of politics, proferibed all their countrymen who re¬ 
mained with the late king, and did not return to Sweden by 
a certain day ; and an aft palled that a king of Sweden , for the 
future, Ihould marry only a proteftant princefs, and that no 
reigning king of Sweden Ihould accept of any ether crown. 
After this, Charles made an unfortunate expedition into Livo * 
ilia, where his army was beaten by the Poles, and he himfelf 
narrowly efcaped to Revel ; but the civil difturbances in Po~ 
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When 


1 

hnd diiabled Sigifvnind from purfuing his victory. TT „ vll 
O.’orles returned to Sweden , he had fome differences with his 
clergy, who refilled to purge themfelves from fome of the re¬ 
lics of popery. In 1607, he fent count Matisfehlt into Livo- 
Kwwith an army, where he obtained feverai important advan¬ 
tages, but concluded a peace which Charles refufed to ratify, 
and the war continued, tho’ to the difadvantage of Sweden , by 
fea. About this time, a revolution happened in Rujfia , of His dii 
which we fhall treat in the hiftcry of that empire. Charleso\x\i\a. 
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Poland , or ra- 
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ttuiviu.cn, ihould have mtereft enough either to poflefs or dif- 
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againft Demetrius , 
Ruffians gave /ufk 
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The young prince 


loon loft his crown, by the tyranny of the Poles, who took 
rirticm in Finland , through the treachery of one Wachcns , 
a Swede , who was afterwards beheaded at Stockholm for that 


crime. 


In i )C9, the Danes, taking advantage of the Swedes being 
embroiled in Livonia and Finland , renewed certain claims See p 

and commenced hoftilities. 


t 609* 


upon. Lapponia and Sonnehuvg, 

(hvies thus em bar raffed on all hands, called together his 
fetes, and upon their refufal to aflift him, his nerves were fo 
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that he never afterwards enjoyed a ftate of 
I he infolence and exorbitant demands of his 


nations, in th 


Den 
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who even violated the law of 
edifh 
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mcitics, roufed theftates of Sweden into indignation, and they 
f ; al ‘-granted the fupplies which Charles demanded. John 
a f‘ a cardie took Kexholm , and other places from the Ruf¬ 
fs towards raifing Charles’s fecoiid 


f • 


throne of the czars. 


prince Adolphus, .afterwards the renowned Guftavus /Idol -FJma 
■ ■'' J ’ W3S fcrvinc under his father, and gave a noble fpe-pearance 


ihf> n 7 “ r y lo, uyuaMjig ^ui Jharftadt, wnereot the 
if 11 ac tne ‘ r magazines ;• but Calmar fell into the hands great 

: ac DgkcSj by the treachery and cowardice pi Sama , its Gudavus 
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much, that though he had loft the ufe of one fide by a ftroke 
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Charles. 

1611. 


but a body of his beft troops was defeated near Gahnar , and 
young Gujlavus recovered the ifle of Oeland, and the town of 
Death of Borkhelm, making two thoufand Danes pi ifoners. T'hofe pro- 

mifing appearances encouraged Charles to call another affembly 
of the ftates at Nihoping, where he died in 1611, in thefixty- 
firft year of his age, worn out, as was thought, by fatigue, 
grief and anxiety. He was a prince pofieffed of many virtues, 
and he had fome failings. By his pcrfevcrance and modera¬ 
tion, he bore up again ft two powerful competitors, the in¬ 
tractable Chrijtian of Denmark , and his nephew, Si gif muni 
at Poland, who never quitted his claim to the crown of Sweden , 
and had always a powerful party in that kingdom. 


Lx * lanws 


y 


shrnijus. j ate king, loved his nephew and his country. 


w . . . ’T hough he 

could have claimed the guardianfhip of Gujlavus , who was 
but eighteen, for three years longer, yet he joined with his 
countrymen in acknowledging, that the pregnancy of the 
young prince’s parts, made up for the defect of years, and in a 
diet of Nikoping , duke 'John was the firft that contented to 
Gnflavus taking into hts own hands the reins of government. 
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Views of 

G.jia*uus 

in Rpjjici* 
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Holland , Gujlavus would 
have concluded an equitable peace with Chrijtian , but he found 
him intractable. The Szvedes fell into Schonen , but that divi¬ 
sion of their army which was commanded by du 
defeated by the Danes , who vigoroufly invaded Ti 
and obtained many advantages by fea. At laft, in i6n, a 
peace was concluded between the two powers, by which Gul- 
tavus reobtained pofieftion of Galina - 00 r ’ : ' 1 nf 


c job 

e/Go 


i/2, 


burgh, and each renounced their pretenfions to the others domi¬ 
nions. This peace, by which Gujlavus agreed to pay a million 


Danes 


Rujfu 


far from being averfe from chufing a prince of thehoufeoi 
Pafa for their fovereign; and Gujlavus , after fome delibera¬ 
tion, preferred himfelf to his brother. All the fchemes or 
Gar die, who had intrigued for duke John, were thereby dc 


fea ted. The Ruffe 


as they were, were tena¬ 


cious of their independency, and dreading to become a pro¬ 
vince to Sweden , they raifed to their throne Michael Romanov:, 

firman nf fifrppn \rp nrs nf five, and fan to 



if- 

ii.lL 


from lamenting his clifappointment, which was wnouy 
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owing to his elder brother, whofe fubje&s were not in a much 
bctrcr ilate of civilization than the Ruffians, whom they af- 
jc ^ed fo much to defpife. Nothing was wanting on the part 
of their young monarch for their improvement. He regu¬ 
lated trade, introduced Grangers and manufacturers, and re- 
ilricted young people from rtudying at foreign univerfities; 
but above all, be was anxious about relieving his peafantry 
from fc.me of their mtft opprelfive taxes, and in abridging lav/ 


ro/ 


proceedings. 

Gijltvns. in hopes of being raifed to the throne of Ruffin 

1 lent the Ruffians money, and upon demanding t‘ 


\ 


nrtntni vain, ne emerea ingna wnn an armv, tooic Kext 
and inverted Plffiow. 

and a peace was concluded, by which Sweden 


which he 
enters. 


‘James the iff of England had offered 


his mediation, 

recovered Livonia , and four towns in the prefecture of Novo - 
mtl, befiues nine thoufand pounds in money. This peace 
was concluded at Stolbova , in 1617. This fhort campaign in 
r, and the inftruCVions of la Gardie , one of the wifeft 


I617, 


w 


a 


Gufta 


men, 

with true military ideas. His Finlanders , by perpetual wars 
with the Ruffians, the Tartars and other barbarians, had be¬ 
come the belt troops in Europe, and fo well difeiplined, that 
they feemed to have no pafiion, but obedience to the order of 
their general. Sigifmund , king of Poland, was it ill alive, and 
iliil a pretender to the crown of Sweden. Gufl, 

<1 I 1 • 1 f 1 1 • 


his part, employed 


ifmund. 
er. to 

A 


gfnund , 


Thcdifcovery of this bafe defign rendered the breach between 


them irreconcileable. Gujl 


the Gr.flaws 


Diticb, with which he fatisfied the remaining claims of his married. 
Daiii/I) majefty, married the princefs of Brandenburg, and be¬ 
gged Riga with an army of twenty thoufand men, under 
hhfelf, Gardie , and other excellent generals. It was hard to 
IfS's whether the defence or the attack of the place was car¬ 
ried on with greater refolulion and judgment. The Poles ac¬ 
quired immortal honour, nor did they think of capitulating, 
ti:i the garrifon was reduced to Ikeletons by famine, and their 
city to a heap of ruins, by the fury of the Sivedifb artillery. 

Triey obtained an advantageous capitulation, and an honour- 
abJe teiiimeny of their valour, from Gujlavus , who preferved 
inviolate the privileges of the townfmen, but baniihed the 

A truce of a year followed between Sweden and Poland, ^ t ruce . 

1 Guftavus, by making a fudden.motion towards Dant 
pelled the implacable Sigifmund to prolong it for two y< 



ger. 


Sigifmund 


- W 

Ion 
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refilled to convert the truce into a perpetual peace 
re jeclcd all terms of accommodation. "" ’ ~ 

Entered Livonia, cut in pieces thre 

rd " ■ - 5 1 


Sapieba, and reduced all the (iron 


inclinations of his Poliffi fub- 

and 

Upon this, G-flavus 
thoufand Poles under Sta- 


try. 
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try, excepting Duncburg. From thence, Guftavus moved tb* 
feat of war into Lithuania , where he took Birfen. The obftf 
nacy of Sigifnmnd was fomented by the imperial court, who 
treated the great Guftavus with the utmofl contempt He 
had, by this time, acquired perhaps too great a tafte for mili¬ 
tary glory, and till then he feems to have been infenfible of 
ambition, for notwithftanding his repeated defeats of the 
Poles and Lithuanians, he Hill offered equitable terms to Si- 
gifrnnnd. Perceiving that they were rejected v/ith contempt 
j n the fpring of the year i6.:6, he carried an 3 rmy of t wen tv- 
eight thoufand men to Pi/au, which he took, with the con¬ 
nivance of the elector of Brandenburg , as he did Elbring ., Me- 
rienburg, and all the chief places i n PoliJh Pruffia. Siffw.ed, 
who thought Gvjiavus had been in Sivcden when he received 
the account or thefe Ioffes, prepared to retrieve them, but was 
defeated with great lofs by the Swedes in every encounter. In 


O * 7 . 


May 1627, Guftavus befieged Duntzic, but was unable to take 
it, chiefly bccaufe of a wound he had received v/ith a cannon 
G:.(? n.'us ball in the belly. While he was intent on this fiege, the 
cef.eces Dutch made frem efforts for an accommodation, but they were 
DtvfrJc, defeated, by the magnificent promifes of the houfe of Aujhia 

to Sigifmund. Guftavus being obliged to raife the fiege of 
Danizic, received fomc checks in the Poiifh Pruffia. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1628, he renewed the fiege of Dantzic , defeatedthe 
Polifn and Danifo fquadrens which attempted to raife it, and bya 
jferies of the moil amazing conftrudiions and conveyances, over 
a morals of fifteen miles, that we meet v/ith in hiffory, a few 
hours muff have put him in poffcfllon of the city, when the hid¬ 
den rife of the Vftula deftroyed his works, and obliged him to 
abandon the fiege. In his retreat, he defeated a Pclijh army, 
took five large towns, two of them by fform, and made a great 
Vob IX. booty. Waltenjlcin , the imperial general, had been lately in- 
P- f36■ veiled with the duchy of Mecklenburgh, which he governed 

with independent powers j and among other great projects he 
formed, one was to become mailer of the trade of the Baltic , 

With this view he fought to bring over 
the king of Denmark , by favouring him with his vaft intereil 
at the imperial court j but the affair was of fuch dangerous 
confequence to that monarch, that he affifted Leflcy, one of 
Guftavus s Scotch generals, in defending Strafuna , and IP a!- 

? /? • __ _ 1 __ r. _ 
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by taking Stralfuncl. 


tVi-cvgd 

defeats 
tire Poles 
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hnjieiri s attempts were defeated, though the fiege continued 
three months. 

Notwithftanding this feafonable affiftance given to Gtiftavu 
he and his Danifv majefty continued ftill to be on very bad 
terms, and the emperor -exprefled himfelf in the moil con¬ 
temptible manner, both as to the power and policy of Gujh- 
vus , an indignity he never could digeft. His general, JPrangd 
had compleatiy defeated a body of Poles , who had blocked up 
Brodnitz \ and Guftavus himfelf had beaten, near Stmn^i nt 
combined army of Poles and Germans , commanded by the im¬ 
perial general, Arnhcim , whom Giiflavus attacked againft th 


opinio; 
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ion of his befl: generals, and though far inferior in nutn- 
ber, gained a complete victory. 


5°9 


opm 


The 


time, beaten before Stum, and the plague raging in their ar- 
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my, 


Dutch 


UJh 


Maricnbu 


Gvjl 


to keep Mur el , and all his conquefts in Livonia , but to re- 

* • « *n i ii i i i t .• * i « 


{lore 


Guflavus 


this ftep. He had fecretly agreed to meafures for reducing 
thehoufe of Auflria in concert with the courts of France and 
England. We have already given an account of his engage- Vol. X] 
meats with Richlieu. Charles the III furnifhed him with a p. 
large fum of money, promifed him a farther fupply, and to fend 
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Hamilton 
all which he punctually performed. 


f Aufl 


Gvjl 


the ftates, laid before them his provocations and defigns, and 


demanded their affiflance. The 


cl 


t firil divided. 


Gvjl 


Spanijl) power, ftruck. Guf! 


ftrain of eloquence, that the affembly was dilTolved in tears, Germany. 
and with one voice cried out, that Sweden was ready to empty 
her blood and treafures in the fervices of her beloved fove- 
reign. Guflavus them affembled his force, and faw under his 
command iixty thoufand fighting men, feventy fail of {hips, the 
largcft carrying above forty guns. Among thofe were about 
eight thoufand Scotch mercenaries (exclufive of thofe under 
the marquis of Hamilton) of whom Guflavus had a vaft opi¬ 
nion, and he raifed the officers of that nation, whom he 
efteemed equally for their fagacicy as their intrepidity, to the 
chief polls of his army. We have already given a concife, y 0 j 
and we hope a comprehenfive account, of the military and D 

tvus in Germany. We {hall therefore 


Guft 

only glean up a few that we omitted, and make a general re¬ 
capitulation of the whole, to preferve the thread of our nar- 

Gtiflavus Horn 

Another 


J q. 


rative. 


Kniptraufc 


Griffenh 


Montecuculi 
New Brant 


enburgb ; and, in order to 
encourage the proteftant princes who were aftembled at Leip - 
fit to ad: with more vigour in his favour, he took Gripfwald y 
and reduced all Pomerania. He had, by this time, received 
three hundred thoufand crowns from France , and agreed with 
her for an annual fubfidy of twelve hundred thoufand livres, 
but he referved this money for extraordinary occafions, for his 
foldiers made their pay and quarters good wherever they came 


tfl their enemies country. 
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Scarcely had Gujiavus reiriftated the dukes of Mecklenburg I 
and Gujlrow , when he flew to the other fide of Germany , where! 
he took Mentz , and carried the elector palatine to Munich 1 
the capital of the elector of Bavaria , by whom his family 1 
had been depofed. The vaft fortune of Guftavus was even fe -1 
cretly favoured by the court of Rome, who lefs dreaded the! 
heads of the proteftants, than fhe did thofe of the houfe 0 f 
Aujlria . It feems, however, more than probable, that Gn- j 
Jinvus was not in earnelr in aflifting the elector palatine, with -1 
out confulting the French minifler, though the eonfequence 
of his victories contributed chiefly to re-eftablilh that houfe. j 
Some writers, however, have not fcrupled to lay, that had 
Gujiavus furvived that fatal battle in which he fell, he would 
have reftored the eledlor not only to his palatinate, but to the 
■ crown of Bohemia. Be that as it will, it is undoubted, that 
after Gujiavus had forced the inhabitants of Augjbnrgh to take 
an oath of fidelity to his own perfon, his allies grew jealous of 
his fuccefl'es, and nothing buc the impolitic and impotent de¬ 
valuations which Walienjiein made in the eledlor of Saxoreh 
dominions, could have kept that prince firm, to his caufe. It 
was thought, that after gaining the battle of Leipftc, Gujlavm 
ought to have advanced directly to Vienna, again ft Tilly, in- 
ftead of taking Mujburg and entering Franconia. It was his 
zeal to keep the elector of Saxony on his fide, and to prevent 
his ruin, that induced him to that ftep, which might undoubt¬ 
edly have carried the war into the very vitals of the Aujirm 
dominions. He was difi'uaded from it by his favourite general, 
the duke of Saxe Weimar, againft the opinion of the l'age Ox- 
enjjiern. Upon Walienjiein being reftored to the command of 
the imperial army, the Swedes in Germany received forae 
checks, and Guftavus was forced to leave Bavaria , to make 
head againft Walienjiein , who retired to Lutzen. Pufferdorf 
and other writers, accufe the Saxon general, Arnhem, of hav¬ 
ing been all along fecretly in the Auftrian intereft, and of giv¬ 
ing intelligence of Gujtavus’s motions. Arnheim had been 
reproached by Guftavus with cowardice, and it is natural to 
think, that the eleclor himfelf could not be eafy at feeing the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, who had a hereditary claim to his elec¬ 
torate, fo great a favourite with Gijlavus , whole defignsupon 
the imperial dignity were now but too confpicuous. 

Gujiavus returning out of Bavaria, to the afliftance of the 

duke of Saxony , thought that an opportunity now presented 

for linking a decifive blow, by fighting Wallen (lew, whole 

army was then very numerous. Gujiavus watched his occa- 

fion, and refolved to attack Walienjiein in Mifnia, juft after 

his army had been weakened by a detachment of ten thoufana 

men under Bapenheim. Guftavus formed his difpofitions with 

his ufual judgment, and attacked his enemy with his ufual 

fury. He defeated the right wing of the imperialifts, and took 

their artillery. Hearing that his left wing was not equally 

fuc-’ 
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facccfsful, he polled, attended by not above fix or eight of his 
light cavalry, to reconnoitre, but in the way, he was encoun - 
tered by a body of Auftrian horle, who, without knowing 
him, rode him down and killed him with a piilol bullet! 

Some writers, and Puffendorf among the reft, lays his death 
to the charge of the duke of Saxe Lawenbarg , who, he fays, 

•was with Gijlavus at the time of his death, and treacheroully 
gave him the fatal wound. AH we can fay, amidft fuch a vii' y 0 ] jx 
iiety of contradi&ory evidence, is, that the duke of Saxe Law- p . 
oiburg had a very indifferent character for his fteadinefs to any 0 
party; that Oxenjliern endeavoured to diffuade his matter from 
admitting him into his company, and that the reigning houfe 
of Saxony was far from being pleafed with the fucceffes of Gu- 
Jkvus at the time of his death, which happened in the 38th 

year of his age, in the year 1633. 1633; 

The death of Gvjlayus did not terminate the battle. Some 
fay, that, when he fell, he was attended only by the duke of 
hxtLawenburg and two equerries, and others, that he headed 
the regiment of Smaland. Both might be true, for it is agreed 
that he was exhorting the regiment to make more hafte in paf- 
fmg abrook or a ditch, when he was killed, and it is pofiible 
his impetuofity might have left it behind him. His death was 
foon known, as his figure was confpicuous wherever he fought. 

The duke of Saxe Weimar , who inftantly took upon himfelf 
the command, was even at pains to propagate the melancholy 
news, which, inftead of damping, enraged his troops to fuch 
a degree, that they obtained a complete victory, and all the 
imperialifts muft have been put to the fword, had not Paten- 
Iwn , who was on his march to rejoin IVallenJlein , returned 
time enough to favour the efcape of the remainder, but at the 
expence of his own life. 


As the name of Gujiavus is but another appellation for all His cl 
the military virtues, we lhall not infift upon that part of his rafter, 
character. The death of Gijiavus alone difcovered how great 
a man he had been in his lifetime, for the alliances he had 
formed, and the refources he had provided, not only prevent¬ 
ed the ruin of his country from the houfe of Aijlria , but raifed 
its glory. It feems paft all difpute, that he never was ferioufly 
inclined to favour the ele£tor palatine. He would not even 
fufFer his Britijh auxiliaries to enter Silejia , or any place or 
country where the palatine intereft was ftrong. When Charles 
lent his embaffador, Sis Henry Fane, to expoftulate with him 
on that head, he evaded the fubjedf, becaufe France had gu2- 

rari i' e d the palatinate to the houfe of Bavaria 1 , and when he 
could no longer avoid explaining himfelf, he propofed terms 
to the embaffador more arbitrary and imperious than the em¬ 
peror had propofed to the ele&or. In fhort, they were fuch as 
toe meaneft vaffal of an Ottoman court would have rejected. 

1 otwithflanding this, never did any prince engage in a caufe 
with greater reputation than Gujiavus did when he entered 
nmcmy, or execute his purpofc with greater glory, witnefs 

his 
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his difintereftcd generofity to the dukes of Mecklenburgh, Alar, 
deburg, the landgrave of Heffc, and other princes of the ern-* 


pi re 


Succefs infpired him with ideas of his becomi 


ng its 


head, a ccnfideration which we do not find ftipulated on the 
part of any of the princes he came to relieve. Thewifdomof 
his negotiations feconded the vigour of his arms, and if he 
was guilty of cruelty towards his enemies (which too often 
happened) he alledged, with great juftice, that they fet him 
the example. He was thought to love money, and to be too 
fcanty in rewarding military merit. The vaft defigns he had in 
view, accounts for the firft charge, and the fecond was, per¬ 
haps, the effect of found policy, as it fecured the dependence 
of his officers upon himfeif. He might have been called a 
learned prince, tho’ many of his foreign officers, having raif- 
ed themfelv'es from the loweft Rations in the army, could nei¬ 
ther read nor write. He difcouraged duelling, was a rigorous 
exadter of military difeipline* but he appeared in private par¬ 
ties with eafe and affability towards his officers, of whofe 
company he was fond, which may be the reafon why fo many 
of them were heirs to his warlike abilities. 

Wallenjlein, notv/ithftanding his haughty, overbearing con- 
du£t, feems to have been the only man of fenfe who had any 
influence at the imperial court, upon the death of the great 
Gujlavus. He had experienced the valour of his troops, and 
the capacity of the duke of Saxe Weimar (whom we mail call 
duke Bernard) who took upon him the command of the 
Swedijh army, and he advifed the emperor, by all means, to 
make fuch a peace as fhould rid Germany of the Swedes. His 
advice was rejected, and Bernard , before the end of the cam¬ 
paign, drove Wallenjlein out of Saxony , to the amazement of 
all Europe. Qxenjiiern, who was privy to all the views of 
Gujlavus, continued to dircdl the Szvedijb cabinet; and fuch 
had been the forefight and oeconomy of Gujlavus, that his 
armies were as numerous at the time of his death, as when he 
entered Germany. This was the great confideration that ren¬ 
dered the acceffion of Chriflina to the throne of her father, 
Gujlavus , fo peaceable. She was then but fix years old, but 
pollelled of a pregnant fpirit. The five principal officers of 
the court, who were the grand bailif, the marfhal, the admi¬ 
ral, the chancellor, and the treafurer, were appointed regents, 
but OxcnjTiern acted as firft minifter, and from him the regents 
received all their advices and directions. The infancy of 
Chriflina was fortunate in this adminiftration. Both branches 
of the houfe of Aujlria, aflifted by that of Bavaria ,, prepared 
to continue the war with more vigour than ever. 1 hey de¬ 
pended greatly upon the Poles , but Uladiflaus, who fucceeded 
bis father, Sigifmund., was engaged in a war with the Ruffians 
and Parks, and his font i me ms were moderate. As to the 


Danes, Chrijlian refufed to do any thing againft Sweden, that 
might 
fon aud 


interrupt the profpect he had of a match between his 
I Chriflina. G.-.eu/iierus difficulties thus lay in manag- 
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insr the pride and haughtinefs of his mailer’s German allies. 

He faw the ele&or of Saxony renewing his efforts to place 
himfelf at the head of a proteftant confederacy in Germany, 
but OxenJUern had credit enough to bring an affembly together 
at Heilbron , where the elector of Brandenburgh convinced the 
affembly that they had no fafety but in preierving their con¬ 
nexions with the Sivedes. 

While the imperialists were flattering themfclves that the The va(l 
proteftant princes of the empire, headed by the duke of Saxo- fucceffes 
nv would feparate themfelves from the Svjcdes, they were of the 
amazed to fee the war renewed with vigour, and that Oxen - Swedes. - 
jfiern had made no proportions for peace. He divided the 
J 'Sivedijh army into two bodies; one conliffing of fourteen thou- 
fand men, was commanded by the duke of Lunenburg , in 
JVeJlpbalia ; and the other divifion was fent to join count 
Horn, in Thuringia where, and in Aiface, he made very con- 
fiderable conquefts, and performed many noble exploits. 

Count Thurn commanded the Swedes in Silejia , but was 
thwarted by the overbearing fpirit of Arnheim , the Saxon ge¬ 
neral, who wanted to give him the law; and their differences 
were productive of very bad effects to the common caufe. 

The diet ftill continued to fit at Heilbron, and Oxenjlicm 
brought the deputies of the circles of Suabia, Franconia, the 
Upber and Lower Rhine, to agree to a league with Sweden. 

Not having the fame views of ambition as his mafter, he la¬ 
boured earneftly to cftablilh the children of the eleCtcr pala¬ 
tine (who died with grief foon after he heard of the fate of 
Gujlavus) in their family poffeffions; but in faCt, the difficul¬ 
ties he met with, could be furmounted only by the greateft pa¬ 
tience and forefight. Through the treachery of Arnheim, 
Wallenjlein had defeated the Swedes in Silejia , and the reader Vol. IX. 
will find, in our hiftory of Gcr?nany, a narrative of the princi- p. 164., 
pal events of that war, which makes it unneccffary to repeat & 
them here. It is fufficient to fay, that fuch were the amazing 
abilities of Oxenftiern, that even the lofs of the battle of Nord- 
lingcn , where the Swedes were entirely defeated under count 
Horn, could not (hake his credit; for notwithflanding the de¬ 
fection of the duke of Saxony , he continued to as the dic¬ 
tator of the proteftant intereft in Germany. The nffaffination 
of Wallenjlein, the beft and moft fuccefsful of the imperial ge- 
nerals, delivered Sweden from a formidable enemy ; but Oxen- 
Jlisrn was obliged to enter into a frefh treaty wish France in 
1635, by which he put Aiface into her hands, and marfhal de 1635. 
la Force was ordered to advance with an army to the r.ffiftance 
of th c Swedes. By this time, the duke of Saxony had brought Ibid, 
over the elector of Brandenburgh to his views of forcing the Ibid. 
Swedes to evacuate the empire, and to abandon their conquefts. 

They even made peace with the emperor upon feanealous 
terms, by which they loft fight of the original caufe of the 
war. But a ftormnow broke upon the empire that altered the 
face of affairs. 

Vol, XII. LI 
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Upon the ceffion of Alface to France , Richelieu thouphf nm 
per to diiconr.nue his neutrality, ana to declare war againft 

the houfe of Aujiria • i his blow, which had been efTe&ed L r 


Aujiri.rtii. the dexterity of Gxertjliern^ had not been ferefeen by the pro- 

tefrant princes, who had made their peace with the emperor 

onrl if- tt/oc iAnn flint* fK / 3 r*r\l!rt* T* mviro Vxorl * 



of their truce 
but upon 


ruce with the Poles , a tempted to renew that war 

Ozcrjiicrns ceding to them PrnJJia, at the requeft of 


yea rs 
the ex 


France and Holland , the truce was prolonged for twenty-fix 

The treafures left by Gujlavus were now exhaufted, by 
xpenfive engagements that Sweden had been obliged to 
form with her auxiliaries and mercenaries, and even the venal 
part of her own fubjeCls became mutinous for want of pay; 
Vo!. IX. nor were the French fubfidies fufficient to fupply them. It 
p. 170. was with difficulty that the duke of Saxony was prevented from 

cutting off the communication of the Swedes with the Baltic, 
by the valour of Bannier , who defeated his troops twice with 
great daughter, and thereby raifed the fpirits of his country- 

and changed the fentiments of all Europe , with regard 
to the ffate of the war. The Swedes , it is true, had loft great 
part of their conquefts, but their ftrength was more compatt, 
and they were no longer connected with lukewarm, or trea¬ 
cherous, friends. 

Bannier *s reputation was then fecond only to that of the 


men 


Gallant 


behaviour great Gujlcrous. D ike Bernard had defeated Gallas , the iro¬ 
of Bar.- perial general in Alface , while he was endeavouring to pene- 
nitr, the trate into Burgundy , and cut off half his army, and all the 
Snuedijb mighty expectations of the court of Vienna now vaniftied, 
general. Oxenfticrn , however, found his miftrefs’s enemies amongftthe 

proteffants, ft ill bent upon continuing the war, and he fent 
his orders to Pannier, who, though weak, forced eight bat- 
tnllions of Saxons in Torgan to lay down their arms, and the 
greateft part of them enlifted in his army ; but an irruption of 
the imperialifts into "J huringia, difconcerted all his meafures. 
His enemies v/crc fo greatly fuperior to him in numbers, and 



cut orr his communication with the quarters from whence 
he could expect to be relieved, fo effectually, that he was 
obliged to make his retreat into the lower Pomerania, but it 
was a retreat that v/as equal to a victory.. Whilft he waited 
there, to be joined by lVran?cl , that general was defeated by 
Gallas , who took Ufedorn , IVollin , and Demarin , and reduced 

The Setae- t e l ’PI- cr Pomerania. This misfortune, together with the 
difb af- inactivity of the French, who had ncgleCted to fupport duke 
fairs oef- Bernard ., reduced the affairs of Sweden once more to a defpe- 

rate ffate. Oxenflieru had no relource but to endeavour to re¬ 
new his engagements with France , and Bannier remained 
inactive for all the winter. t»’i he was reinforced in the fpring 
\6;3- of 1638, from Sweden, which enabled him to pufh into the 


perate 


duchy ut 


Idecklcnburgtj, where he defeated Gallas, who re¬ 
treated 
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treated precipitately over the Elbe, after lofing three thoufand 
m en. The reader has already feen the aftoni/hing exploits of Vol. IX. 
duke Bernard at the fame time upon the Rhine , and the con T p. ij?., 
Sequences of his death, in the 30th year of his age, which ts’/f. 
placed Bannier at the head of the Swedijh army in Germany. 

Ke had reduced Mifnia, and defeated the Saxon general, Ada- 
ra( ini, fo completely, that fcarcely a Saxon efcaped /laughter 
or captivity- The fruits of this vidlory were the reduction of 
fburhigia, IVetteravia, the greateft part of Saxony and Mifnia, 
the Saxon army not daring to venture without the protedlion 
of the walls of Drcfden. Bannier even laid great part of Bo- 
hnia under contribution, and cro/Tmg the Elbe, he cut in 
pieces two thoufand men under general Hofjkirk , near Bran- 
kiiy purfuing the fugitives to the gates of Prague. In this 
battle Montecuculi was made a pri/oner. We have already Ibid, 
mentioned the fecret negotiation which Bannier , inftigated by p. 174, 
his wife, and provoked by the treachery of the French , enter¬ 
ed into with the imperial court; but he was foon undeceived, 
bv the emperor ordering Picolomint and archduke Leopold to 
march from the Netherlands towards Bohemia. 

The great reputation of Picolomint, and of his army, obliged DiftrelTes 
Bonnier to march towards Mifnia, after cutting in pieces a of Ban - 
body of three thoufand Croats ; and, about the fame time, count nier. 

Coninfmark, another Swedijh general, beat the imperialifts 
near Leipfic. Picolomint /till advancing, Bannier threatened to 
make a feparate peace with the imperialiffs, if the French duke 
of Longneville, who now commanded duke Bernard’s army, did 
not march to his affiftance, which, the duke, finding he could 
no longer dally, was compelled to do, and his example was 
followed by the duke of Lunenburg, who had broken with the 
emperor. Bannier was then at the head of a ftronger army Death of 
than ever had been commanded in one body by any Swede Bannier. 
in Germany ; but, while he was expecting to bring Picohmini 
to a decifive battle, he found that the French, who had difeo- 
vered his negotiation with the emperor, had prevailed with 
the regency at home to cramp his powers. He was oppofed 
and outvoted in the councils of war, where all his fchemes for 
bringing the enemy to a battle, vvere defeated. Atlaft, perceiv¬ 
ing his army in danger of being ftarved, he marched towards 
the Sa/a, in order to reach a ftrong encampment. Finding all 
the pa/Tes poflefled by the enemy, he contented himfelf with 
taking up his quarters in Lunenburg, but remained inactive 
during the reft of the campaign. In the beginning of the 
year 1641, Bannier made a noble attempt to march over the 1641. 
ice and feiz eRatijbon, where the diet, with the emperor at its 
head, was then fitting, but it was prevented by a hidden 
thaw. We have already given our readers a detail of this Ibid, 
war, till the death of the brave Bannier , together with his p. 176. 
character. He was fucceeded in his command of the Swedijh Suceeed- 
army by Forjlcnfon, a genius equal, in military affairs, if noted by Tor- 
iuperior to him ; but wc muft not omit that Bannier was then jhnj.n. 

L 1 2 laid. 
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nutty , 
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(aid, by the proteftants, to have been poifoned by the French. 
His death was more probably owing to a fever he had eon- 
traded by his aftonifhing retreat before the greatly fuperior 
numbers of his enemies, through the dreary forefts of Bo _ 
hernia. 

The original army of the Swedes which Gujiavus had led 
into Germany , was now almoft entirely worn out, and nothing 
but the fidelity of Bannier *s foldiers, moft of whom were 
Germans , could have prevented them from mutinying before 
His rapid his death, for want of pay. He left his command to four 

major generals, Wirangel , Koningfmark , Willenberg and Pful y 
but the inferior officers excited their foldiers to mutiny, and 
they refufed to ferve but upon their own terms. Good words, 
fome money raifed by the French , and the fear of being cut 
in pieces by the enemy, reduced them to their duty, and the 
major generals continued their march, though not without 
fuftaining fome lofs from Picolomini. 
thoufand troops, brought with him a 

Upon his arrival at the army, he found it feparated from the 
French , but they advanced him two hundred thoufand livres. 
This enabled 1 'orjicnfon , after he had recovered from a feverc 
fit of the gout, to begin his operations, by baffling all the at¬ 
tempts of the enemy to force him in his camp, and then 
marching into Silcf.a , where he reduced Great Glogaw and 
Sweidnhz, he beat the duke of SaxLazvenburgb , who was taken 
prifoner and died cf his wounds, under the odium of having 
f een the afiaffin of the great Gujiavus , to which his immediate 
defertion from the Swedes , gave but too much countenance. 
In confequcnce of this victory, the greateft part of Silefta 
again fell into the hands of the Swedes. Olmutz refitted Tor¬ 
jl enj on no more than five days, and he made a very confider- 
able impreffion unon Moravia itfelf. 

Vol. IX. Torjlenfon being at laid joined by JVran 


Torjlenfo 
larve fm 


p. 177 


recovered many of his foldiers, by executing a cartel for the 
change of prifoners, an expedient then firft introduced into 
the art of war. Perceiving that he could not penetrate into 


He de- Bohemia , he laid fiege to Leibfic. Thi 


feats the 
Auji> tans 


Brieienfehl 


ujl 


near Leip- rialifts, in which they were again completely defeated, under 


f lc 


Torjl 


Leop 


Leipfu 


progrefs of his armsj tho’ he immediately turned them to¬ 
wards Bohemia , where he proved victorious over Gallas , the 
imperial general. While lie was proceeding fuccefsfully m 

that country, the war which we have already mentioned broke 


out between 
Swedijh regency, Torjl, 
and fo rapid, that he h 
Jiein and "Jutland ., whil 


De 


Chrijt 


den. 
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and, by orders of the 

a march at once, fo fee ret 

•d the greateft part of Hol- 

hought he was ftill in Swe- 

time, fell into Schonen with 

fourteen 
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fourteen thoufand men, where he beat the Danes , took Land- 
boon, with many other places, and laid fiege to Malrnee . 


ftirftenjon 


w ho aded with that■ fpirit, rapidity and fuc 
tinffuifhed all the generals bred up under th< 


to Ccnir.gftnark , 
ccefs, which dif- 


__ great Gvflavus. 

He^hbfilled his army upon contributions he raifed in Mifnia 
and Franconia. He* took Ealbertjladi , in the Loiver Saxony, 
and drove the Poles out o f Pomerania \ but there he met with 
the melancholy news that th elVeimorjan army had fuftered a 
total defeat from the Bavarians. Notwithflanding this, he 
ftil! keot his ground againft the imperialilfs and the archbilhop 
of Bremen , and Torjienfon cut off the rear of the imperial 

army under Gallas. 

It is unufual, in hiffory,'to fee a people with no internal State of 
riches, and that never exceeded the bounds of Scandinavia till S wcdin. 
Gud'ivus led their army into Germany , mak' 

J i n n r i * P 


linft moft of the great powers in Europe. France , it 
^retended to be their friend ; but fhe was fo only from 
interefted motives, and her alliance had more than once prov¬ 
ed detrimental to Sweden , who, at this time, reaped no other 
advantage by it, than that both crowns had the fame enemy. 
The numbers of Swedes who had fallen in the German and 
hanijh wars, though they generally were victorious, was fo 
exceffive, that we are at a lofs to account how Sweden could 
furnifh the necefiary hands for agriculture, notwithflanding 
the number of foreigners Ihe took into her pay. But though 
the Swedes were thus furrounded with what leemed to be un- 
furmountable difficulties, they di&ated, at this very time, to 
all Europe , and, with an air of authority, preferibed the terms 
that were to purchafe their friendfhip. Not contented with 
afting upon the defenfive, they fell upon the powers whom 
they fufpe£ted, and forced them to quit their neutrality, by en¬ 
gaging either for or againft them. A condudt like this was 


entirely agreeable to the genius of their young queen, who 
(hewed great talents for government, though (lie affedfed, at 
the fame time, a philofophical indifference for power and 
grandeur. Her exercifes, as well as ftudies, were all manly, 
and fhe divided her time between the affairs of ftate, and of 
learning, and understanding that the French complained of their 
being overburthened in Gcr?nany fince the war had broken out 
between Sweden and Denmark , fhe magnanimoufly ordered 
Torjienfon to purfue Gallas into the heart of the empire, which 
he did, with fuch fuccefs, that Gallas loft half of his army* 


Thofe advantages, with thofe 
Holfein , and Coningfmark in oth 


IVr 
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Ihe mufthave been obliged to have treated with them, at leaft 
upon equal terms, had not the French arms been victorious in 


Me 
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»a1rpadv mentioned, which was fo much for the 


nour and advantage of Siveden, Chrplinas pri 

* n A ~ Danifh wm\ neeamp \t 
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ews were agreeably feconded by the trench , whoen- 
ince Ragotzki to a£t on the fide of Hungary , where 
t «.»« i erj-.aja* propoied to join him. For that end he penetrated 

and fee- into the heart of the empire, obliged the eleitor of Shot, to 

renounce his alliance with the emperor, and gained tne great 

battle of Janccwit z, again ft the imperial general, Hatfield , 

who loft t n thoufand men. Totfienjons fuccefs m this adhon 

was owing to his funerior management of his artillery. Even 

the great Gvfiavus had never brought the houfe of Mna into 

fuch jeopardy as it was in by the lofs of this battle. He effected 

his junction with Ragotzki, but lofmg too much time in the 

f lc J 0 f Brin , and being difappointed in the reinforcements 

he expe&ed from France, Ragotzki, whofe jundion witn the 

, r i .1 j Tor/ten fa” nmrrwil^ 


den m 
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made a feparate peace with the emperor, and Torjlenh 
in<r hlmfelf too weak to undertake the liege ot Vu 


know- 


was 




forced to return to 

fxiaed with the gout, that he religne 
veL and retired to Leif fie. Thou 
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and was a moft accomplifhed general, yet 
Bavarians were fo fuperior to him in force, 
the defensive, and puftied on towards the 
yyeier* tu ju... * ^renne. Being difappointed in that defign, 
the imperialifts and Bavarians , who had no great ppimon ot 

his abilities as a general, attacked him, but were defeated 
with confiderable lofs, and Wrangel , by a mafterly train of 


an excellent army, 
the imperialifts am 
that he acted on 

Weft 


Tut 


Though the latter had no fupe 

nor in isurcpe as a general, yet after the junftion was. formed, 
the fucceffes of the united army were not near fo bri hant as 

when the Swede acted by himfelf; the reafon was, that they 
had feparate interefts. Their joint 


•Turenne Confequcnce 

faves 


They were obliged to raife the liege of Aug}- 
u Turenne, againft the fentiments of Wrangel, con- 

wiannel. eluded a truce with the elector of Bavaria, which the latter 

* fuon broke, and once more joined his forces with thole of 

imperialifts. As it was-not doubted that the example of 
varia would be followed by many other princes, Wrong* m 
his army in all probability rauft have been deftroyed, ha . 
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was fo much cramped in his powers, that he durft no 
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fired to Saltzburg , but Turenne was fo cautious, that all he 
did was to plunder the country, and Picolomini accepting of 
the command of the imperial and Bavarian armies, defeated 

illU V « ~ 1 1 • f* A T 7 J 
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IVr 


At this time 


6 V- 


Mu?ift 


sr. 


in Germany . His progrefs there was fuch, that he even be- y 0 g jx. 
iieged Prague, and took up his winter quarters in Bohemia. 


Wejlph 


p. 192 
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Whatever intrigues the French entered into for bringing about ibid, 
that pacification, it appears plainly, from the negotiations 
that have been pub)ifiled, that they were chiefly diredted by 


njl 


dijh 

xji 


any mealure that was not allowed of by his young miftrefs. 
In the publifhed negotiations, it appears by letters from the 
French plenipotentkines, dated the 7 th of December 1646, that 
they fufpe&ed he was under the influence of his father, the 
great chancellor, and the latter, no doubt, advifed Chrijlina , 
as to the ir.ftructions {he fent to her plenipotentiaries. The 


bifhopric 


Verdctu theDortof Weimar . in Meek 


hnburgh , Stetin , and all the other Pomerania . The Swedijh 
plenipotentiaries likewife obtained five millions of crowns for 


It is to the slorv of Chi 


her miniftry, that notwithftanding many difagreeable events 
which happened to their arms during that long negotiation, 
all the arts and offers (fome of which were very enticing) of 
the imperial court, could not difunite Sweden from her allies, 
or even divert her attention from the eftablifhment of the pro- 
teftant religion, and the balance of power in Germany ; all 


this day, feels its falutary effedls. Old Oxenjl 


ope 


Auji 

ftate of the Swedifh 


Gufi 
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arms at that time, was by no 
means impra&icable. Her army amounted to feventy thou- 
fand of the fineft troops in Europe , and they were in poffelfion 
of above a hundred ftrong places in the heart of Germany, 

But the ftate of Europe was then greatly changed, from what 
it had been in the time of Gujiavus. Holland was now linked 
with Spain. The felfifti views cf France were but too appa¬ 
rent, and {he was torn to pieces by civil difi'entions. One de¬ 
feat muft have proved fatal to Sweden, who had then no 
refources, and Chrijlina , even if her arms had been fuccefsfuJ, 
could not have mounted the imperial throne. . 

By a peculiarity of conftitution, file is faid to have been 
formed for love, but not for marriage; for though {he 
thehigheft regard for her coufin, Charles Gujiavus , yet {he de¬ 
clined giving him her hand as a wife, though he courted lun, P“ v * 
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her, and his advances 


ft 


He 


drefles of the ftates. He was the fon of the count palatine, 
duke of Deux Fonts, and every way qualified for the govern¬ 
ment of fo warlike a people as the Swedes. CbriJHna pro¬ 
mised, if ever fhe married, he fhould be the man, but we are 
not to adopt the private fcandal of memoir writers and others, 
•urhiVH niirfnpd her charter at this time. The truth ic " 


dared was whimfical to the laft degree in all her affe&ions. 


piince 

iucceflor. 


DeJ,cartes, Salma/;, 


■> fbe 

She in- 


fhe c 

Giifl 
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of whom fhe was fond for feme time, and then growing tired 
of them, difir.ifled them in a manner unworthy of a royal or 
a generous character. She was injudicious and indelicate in 
her choice of her private favourites, who were generally igno¬ 
rant, worthh fs, low born perfons ; yet with all thofe oddities 

ifeharged the duties of her ftation. She paid to Charles 
'vus the refpect and honours that were due to his rank 

_dacionfhip ; the received love-letters from him while he 

was in Germany , and even treated him with fome degree of af¬ 
fection ; but in February 16; , fhe publicly declared fhe could 
not fubmit to marriage, though fhe was refolved to fettle her 
i'ucceflion agreeably to the vvifhes of her people. The fenate, 
to whom fhe made this declaration, at firft oppofed herrefo- 
iution, which ihe imputed to their defire of rendering her 
crown elective after her deceafe without marrying. Her con¬ 
duct, on this occafion, was fo firm, that Charles Uu/civets be¬ 
ing nominated by her as her fucceflor, was received as fuchby 
the ftates of Swede;;. He received the title of royal highnefs, 
■with an appanage in money, but not in lands, and he took an 
oath to behave with the moft perfedb fubmiflion to thequ.en, 
and an entire conformity to the interefts of Sweden , for he was 
to confult them even in the choice of a wife, who was to be 


a proteftant. 


Vpfi 


Chri/l, 


Unac 


magnificence of the ceremony, but at Stockholm ; and fhe was 
then confidered as the happieft and the wifeft princefs in Eu¬ 
rope, and the moft powerful monarch that had ever fate on the 

throne of Siveden . 

Chfijlina , howev 


deftitute 


fhe 


cohduft of nical degree, and to the neglecting a decent care of her perfon. 
chrijiina . At the lame time, her court was magnificent, and fhe fpared 

no expepce in procuring pictures, ftatues, medals, and other 
curiofities, which (lie did not underftand, though fhe feemed 
to place in tfiem, and the cpnverfation of learned men, the 
whole enjoyment of her life. The refpedtfu! fubmiflion which 
the prince fucceitor paid to her perfon, prevented the heart¬ 
burnings of fome of her fubjeefs, at feeing Chriftina living ip 
a manner fo very unfuitable to their ideas, from breaking out. 
Several of her great nobility could not brook the favours fhe 
heaped upon worthlefs favourites; they defpifed the arts for 

(he valued herfclf, as being incompatible with the mar- 
. : : . ' tina 
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time, 

reign< n g 


fial (pirit of the Swedes. , _ 

writers reprefent the domeftic fituation of Cbrijiina , at this 
in a far more favourable light, and reprefent her as 
in the hearts of her fubjecis to the very day of her 
abdication. The truth perhaps lies in a mean, many might 
be difcontented, but feveral circumftances prove that Cbrijiina 
fljll retained her authority in the main. 

Before fhe^made her final refolution public, Cbanut , the g {ate 0 f 

her king¬ 
dom. 


French 


from the hints fhe dropt 


and feveral of her minifters fuipedled it. 


Chrijl 


jucceflbr, and imparted to him her defign of refigning the 

crown. Charles , ever fince his being raifed to that honour, 

had employed himfelf chiefly in the affairs of the army, of 

which he was the head, and appeared equally aftoniihed and 

‘ • - ■ • ... h . m> ^ 

fome have re- 

prefented her to be, this conduct of Charles would have been 
yery abfurd; but he knew that Sweden was then labouring un- 

. ' n 1 • nr* 1 • r 1*1 C\ lit • « . 


dejected at the mention of the lionours intended 
Cbrijiina been the unpopular princefs, which foi 


bv 


ifi 


fhe coul< 
:v. The 


ftate of warfare with Sweden , and it was neceflary that great 
reiumptions fhould be made to enable the crown to maintain 
its luftre, efpecially as Cbrijiina was to referve to herfelf a 
confiderable appointment, which fne alone could effect. 
Cbaries applied to the other great officers of ftate, and they 
joined him in their remonftrances againft her refignation. 


Chri/i 


Oxenjl 


reprefentation? were fo moving, being mingled with their 
tears, that Cbrijiina at laft confented to fufpend the execution 
of her defign, provided they did not infill upon her marrying. 

This great point being gained, Cbrijiina returned to her__ 

pfual ftudies, but ftill without relaxing in the cares of govern- m wlv 
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She nar* 


ment. 


ihe 


fhe 


efcapes 

height, and it was almoft by a miracle, that one of her atten- drowmetL 
dants plunging in after her, dragged her to the fhore by her 
hair. She fupped that night in public, behaved with her ufual 
freedom, and rallied the admiral upon the accident. It ap¬ 
pears as if Cbrijiina , fome time before fhe refigned the crown, 
had reformed many points of her conduct, which made her 
people receive the news of her final determination in 1654, 1654.0 

with grief and aftonifhment. The prince fucceffor perceiv¬ 
ing fhe was not to be diverted from her purpofe, agreed that 
Gottcnburg , Pomerania , with the iflands of Oeland and Goth- 
wd, fhould be refponfible to her for the payment of two hun¬ 
dred thoufand rixdollars. She filled the remainder of her 
» 1 # x ^ % • • 

feign with great wifdom and dignity, and agreed to leave her 
frown to Charles in full fovereignty, and unincumbered with 

any engagements, but the payment of her own annuity. 
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as performed on the 
molt awful foiemnity. 


The ceremony of her resignation v 

16th o inline, with circnmftances of the _ 

She met with little opposition to her will, only fhe was obli?- 
cd to promife to return to Sweden after fhe had puffed fomc 
time at the Spa, for the recovery of her health, and then fhe 
refigned the badges of iovercignty, with more feeining cheer- 
fulnefs than others affume them. Though fne had bound un 


fuccefi 


po 


pery, and immediately left Sweden to go to Rome, where her 
public conduct was as weak and ^ridiculous, as it had been 
wife and refpectable in Sweden. She affumed the habit, and 
affedled the manners of a man, and was often heard to lament 
that fhe had been bom a woman. Though fhe had formally 
refigned her crown, yet fhe pretended to adt as fovereign in 
the flutes through which file palled, and actually ordered her 

guards to afiaffinate one of her domeflics who had offended 
her, before her face, in the royal caflle at Fontainebleau . She 
had not been long at Rome, before fhe repented having refign¬ 
ed her throne, and more than once paid a vifit to Sweden, in 
hopes of remounting it. She was there received with diffi¬ 
dence and dillruft, by Charles and the Swedes , and atlaft, Ihe 
fell into abfolute contempt with the whole nation ; but what¬ 
ever her demerits might be, it was ungenerous in Charles to 
fuffer her to fall into the greateft diftreffes, by not paying her 
penfion. Being difappointed in Sweden , fhe was fo wrong¬ 
headed as to form intrigues for being deeded queen of Poland, 

As her hiftory is now 


fhe 


fhall 


ter a variety of adventures, it was with difficulty that fhe 
could preferve any refpedt, even with the pope and the court 


fhe 


penfi 


Charles 


tures, antiques and other rarities. 

Gujlavus 


becomes bled the flates of Sweden, to deliberate upon the flate of the 

mafter of na tion, and above all,' upon its fituation with regard to Poland, 

Poland, a nation which continued the inveterate enemy of Sweden. 

Cafimir was then king of Poland, and had, by his embaffador,. 

' * ‘ " * - ’ na. in favour of 


ftrongly oppofed 


Chrijl 


Charles , for which the latter ordered the embaffador to leave 
the kingdom. Charles, hefides his being brought up to a mi¬ 
litary life, had political reafons for reviving the martial ar¬ 


dour of his new fubjedls, as he thought it vva 
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the only means 

Af- 


in Europe. 
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ter many formal conferences between bis minifters and thole 
of Poland, which meant nothing on his part, but that ne 
might commence hoftilities with the better grace, he entered 
that kingdom with a powerful army, and with a iecret inten¬ 
tion of railing himfclf to its throne. The behaviour of the 



Ptifa was mrainuus. j-i^y s“ L '-° «-« 

h’i- nobility acknowledged him for their l-ord ; nor could Ca- 
T'ir in all his populous country, raife above ten thoufand 
armed peafants for the defence of his crown and perfon, 
d they were routed aimoft as foon as the Swedes appeared. 
% fair, after fuffering a fecond defeat, fled to Silejia, and 
Charles took Cracow 1 , then deemed the capital of Poland. 
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They 




Charles 9 


irfaw , where he received the 
it all the great Polijh nobility, 

and 'the" Swedes now talked that CafvniP s abdicated throne 


J, I v*** - 

fubmiffion 


ought to be filled up by Charles. While this affair was under 

uu o . 11 T? _ X- D /■»#i a1 


deliberation, — -- a c r • d‘ / j 

ally took the alarm, at the near proipedt of feeing Poland 
united under fo warlike a head. Charles was obliged to march 
to the ducal PruJJia , from whence he drove the B 


Europ 


D 


\ u ([ia, now declared again# him, and the Poles being abfolved 
from their oaths of fidelity to Charles , pretended they had 
Iv taken them upon compulfion. Cafimir returned from Si- 

. t'v i ^ • r rr i _ r r __ r__J _* 


on 

M 


Prujfn 
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part of his army, the other part, which he had left behind 
him in Poland and Lithuania , were flaughtered, few efcaping. 
Upon his return, he defeated Czarnejki , the Polijh general; 
but all the Poles he had enlifted in his army left him, and 

. i i t r _ r _ n. _ T, _ 


ejk 


It was 


xm*.**.**..*j - - „ _ . . J . 

in vain for Charles to defeat all the bodies of his enemies that 
he law in the field, for he could not protect his troops from a 

/• 1 r - - Th e Poles " 1 — c 


fevere winter, famine and fatigue. _ . 

off all his convoys, and after being expofed to the utmoft pe- 

•f j •/• __ 1__ a _J 4-«v D«.«. //«/» uik/afo in/arlifofAn fk/a 

ril and miiery, r 
fiege of Dantzic. 

Charles , in thu — * 

great fortitude of body and mind. 


#*> 


difeovered 


One 


marquis of Baden , had been defeated, but Chatles s brother, is drivetn 


The Dz/r 


Adolphus , in his turn, beat Czarnefk . 

Dantzic with twenty eight men of war, and ofleied their me¬ 
diation, which was accepted of. Charles , in like manner, 
propofed an accommodation with the elector oCBrandenburghy 
one of the greateft politicians in Europe , and it terminated to 


# 


thereby 


rive their title of kings. - Charles made this great facrifice, on 
condition of the electoral troops joining him in a new expe¬ 
dition againft the Poles , over whom their combined army ob¬ 
tained a molt glorious victory j but Charles was politically 
wrong in his meafures, and his fucceffes in the field contri¬ 
buted only to the brilliancy of his martial reputation. His 
new ally did not wifh him fuccefs, and returned to defend 
Prujfia againft an irruption of the Poles and Tartars. 

‘Svjcdijh general, Steenhock , gave them another defeat, bu 


The 


did 
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prevent the ele£tor from infilling upon more advanta* 
erms with Charles, as his provinces of Carelia . 


did not 
geous tei 

mania and Livonia, 


were now over-run by the 


who had a£tually befieged J Riga. Charles and his generals 
were victorious on ail hands. La Gar die , who defended Riv a 
attacked and defeated the barbarians who befieged it 5 the 
Poles were cut in pieces wherever they encountered the Swedes 
and harrafied the troops of Charles by their Hying parties for 
which he took a body of Tranfilvanians into his fervice/ hnr 
with very little effect. 

The warlike foirit < 


f Charles difplayed itfelf more and more 
everyday, Leopold, king of Hungary, and the Dutch, j'oili- 
cited the court of Denmark to declare war againtt Sweden. 
Leopold was inftigated to this by his animofity againtt Ragotzki 
prince of Tranfiivania, the Swede's ally; and the Dutch , by 
their being excluded from the trade of the Baltic. The Danes 
had given Sweden no difturbance during the abfence of Chades. 
but their king could not withftand the flattering propefitions 
made to him, and notwithftanding the peace of Mundtr. h? 


^ — —- — " - - y c_7 /-MV 

ing in pofleflion of Bremen, which the Danes immediately in¬ 
vaded. Charles flew to the defence of his dominions, when 
he heard that his only ally, Ragotzki , had been defeated and 
killed by the Turks. 

Charles and his general, Wrangel, as ufual, carried all be- 


field, defeated the Dai 


out 


of Holjlein and Bremen with great {laughter; and the Sivedijh 
fleet had the advantage, in a fea fight, over that of Denmark. 


In Poland, where duke Adolph 


WarJ* 

Imperialift 


and the Szvedijh fubjedts of Pomerai 
ncjki. Charles once more faw his dominions befet with ene¬ 
mies, of whom Denmark, becaufe the neareft, was the moft 
dangerous ; and even the elector of Brandcnburgh had joined 
in the confederacy againtt him. He took the advantage of a 
providential froft, to march over the ice to the iflandofTa- 
nen, where he defeated a body of four thoufand five hundred 
Danes , and became matter of the 


Langland, Laaland and Falfi 
with an intention, 


He proceeded to Zealand, 


Copenbag- 

aftonifhed, and feemed to difuirit, the Danes 


His 


Denmark 


met with no oppofltion. Reflecting on his own circumftan- 

ces, and that the reduction of Copenhagen might be of as little 

fervice to his affairs as that of Cracow had been, he preferibed 

** 7 , who was obliged to com- 

1 concluded at Kofchild, his 

Danijh majefty ceded to Charles, Schoncn , Holland and Biding, 

with Lyfler and Huwen in Denmark j the ifie of Borkholm, and 

Bahus and Dronthein in Norzvay. 

Charles, perhaps, had acted more wifely, had his terms 

been more moderate. He experienced in Denmark what he 

‘ had 
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j,ad done in Poland , that fear had been the only motives of 

jjis enemy’s conceffions. His Danijh majefty no fooner law 
his dominions evacuated by the Swedes , than he began to put 
them in a refpe&able pofture of defence, and made prepara¬ 
tions for adinff offenfively in his turn. Before a declaration of 

r arles anticipated the blow. He gave out that 


5*5 


We 


war iflu 

hi s fleet was about to befiege Dant 
appeared before Copenhagen. 

Jantly bis Danijh majefty behaved on this occafion, and how 
well he was feconded by the inhabitants of his capital, which 
was relieved by the Dutch , when it was reduced to extremity; 
but Wrangel reduced Cronenburg , as the Swedifl) general, 
Douglas, did Mittau , from whence he carried Ketter, duke of 
Courland, who had declared again ft Sweden, prifoner to Riga. 


See p 8 

459 * 

Vfit. 


All the power of the D 


could not oblige Charles to His con 


abandon his deffgns upon Copenhagen , and he perfevered fo ob- ference 
ftinately in his enmity to the Dances, that Francs and England, 
who till then had favoured him, entered into meafures for 


Charles had 


obliging him to give tranquillity to the north, 
as well as a Dutch fleet, arrived in the Sound 
been the favourite ally of Cromwell (who was now dead) 
Englijh commiftioners, the chief of whom was the famous 
JUgernoon Sidney, were 
two crowns, while the 


with the 
E'ipljb 


lifh, min iff er« 


1659. 


fent to mediate a peace between the 

Montague , had orders 
todefift from all hoftiiities during the negotiation. Charles 
was a match fer the Dutch, but he was overawed by the Eng* 
lijb. Notwithstanding the proffered mediation of both, ho-’ 


ftilities continued between 


Danes. Charles in¬ 


vented excufes for declining a conference with the mediators. 
Atlaft, admitting them to his prefence, in a fur’/ manner, he 
told them he admitted them as mediators, but not as arbiters ; 
and putting his hand to his fword, with a ftern countenance, 
“ You (faid he) make projects on the ftrength of your fleets, 
“ I carry my projedf by my fide.” The conferences proved 
unfuccefsful, through the high fpirit of Charles , who was ex~ 
afperated beyond meafure, at the breach of the treaty of Rof- 
ihild, and the interpofition of the maritime powers, which he 
thought had an inful ting appearance. 


The_ — 


of Rofci 


the negotiation; but the fuccefles of his arms in RuJJia and 
Poland, rendered him intractable. The Poles had been de¬ 
feated before Riga, the Ruffians had been forced to make a 
peace, and Wrangel had beaten the Auflrians and Branden - 
burghers in Holftein , and obliged them to raife the fiege of 
Stetin, with vaft lofs. 

Notwithftanding the glory which the Swedijh arms obtained 
at this time, the high fpirit of Charles muff have been brought 
down, had not Montague, upon private intelligence received 
from England, all of a fudden left the Sound with his fleet. 


affift 


-- ***i^ul cuuil 111 11 . 

Dutch, on his departure 


The 


Dc 
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nen, where they cut in pieces two thoufand Swedes , and forced 
two thoufand more, all of them excellent troops, to lay down 
Death of their arms. While Charles was meditating to retrieve thislofs, 
Charles . hy the afilftance of the ftates, which he affembled at Gotten- 

burg , he was attacked by an epidemical fever, which carried 
16C0. him off on the 23d of February 1660. He was a prince who 


poffeffed 


Vafa and Guflavus Adolph 


pre- 

but was deftitute of 

1 » A • k 


Accefiicn 


their prudence and political abilities, and was juft beginning 
to know the true intereft of Siueden at the time of his death. 


The 


of Charles fon, Charles the Xlth, who was _ no more than five years of 
the Xlth. age. By his will, he had left his brother, Adolphus , regent 

during his fon’s minority; but the queen, who was a princefs 
of great prudence and forefight, found means to remove him, 
and to get all the power into her own hand. The death of the 
enterprizing Charles the Xth, was fo far ferviceable to the 
Sivedes , that they were no longer confidered as the formida¬ 
ble dilators of the north, and confcquently a peace with their 
enemies became practicable. The queen and the regency or¬ 
dered their minifters to make peace with the Poles, the empe¬ 
ror. and the elector of Bavaria. The treaty of Oliva was 


The 


was 


by which John Cafi. 


Siueden and her crown ; and the republic of Poland renounced 
thofe flie had formed upon Livonia. A peace was likewife! 
concluded with Frederic, king of Denmark, upon the footing 
of the late treaty of Rojchild , only that the Danes recovered 
Bornholm and Drontheim. All differences were accommodated, 
at the fame time, with RuJJia and Holland. The terms which 
the Swedes obtained, during the then exhaufted ftate of their 
country, from fo many powerful enemies, gives us a high idea 
of the abilities of their minifters. Upon the whole, Siveden, 
through the wifdom and moderation of the queen mother 
and the regency, made a very refpcClable figure in the affairs 


Europe 


minority of Charles the Xlth. 


The great care which was taken to preferve the public tran¬ 
quillity, gave Sweden time to recruit; and her mediation was 
treated with fuch refpeeft, that it put an end to the war be- 
1667. tween England and Holland , by the treaty of Breda in 1667. 
He enters We have already feen how much Richelieu prized the friend- 
into the Blip of Siueden , and his example was followed, by Lewis the 
triple al- XIVth. When Charles the Xlth took the reins of govern- 
liance. ment into his own hands, he confidered the French king as be¬ 
ing his fureft guarantee, for what Iris crown had obtained by 
the treaty of Muniler. Leivis , on the other hand, engaged to 


liance. 


pay b 
1672. made 


P 3 2 


His minifi 

rope, thro 
as media* 
mull; it b 


lim a fubfidy, to retain him in his fricndfliip while he 
his famous irruption into the United Provinces in 167’• 
linitrcrs, however, opened bis eyes to the danger of Eu- 
through the ambition of Lewis, and his minifters a&ed 
■diators in the conferences for peace held at Cologne, nor 
ir be fc-rgot, that Charles bad the glory of being oneo 
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the parties in the triple league that was formed with England 
Holland, for balancing the powers of the houfe of 
jj, n . The conferences at Cologne coming to nothing, through Vol. IX 
the violence of the emperor, Charles took part with the p , ,’ qo , * 
french, and invaded Brandenburgh , in order to detach that 1 ’ J 
flefior from the imperialifts. TVrangel , 


after hoffilities be- 


Mn (for Charles had proceeded very cautioufly) at nrft obtain- 
ed oreat advantages over the Brandenhnrgers , before that elector 
could come to the aid of his fubje&s, but in i6-9, he beat the 
Swedes at Fehr-Bellin , and forced them to give up all their 


conquefts in his electorate. The neighbouring princes f'eised 

ver all that the Swedijh arms ha 
forced them to refign by former treaties, and Charles was left 


on that opportunity to reco 


d 


alone to oppofe the joint powers oi 
jv?/, the bifhop of Muvjter , the did 


of Denmark , the States Gcne- 

ke of Lunenburg , and other 


northern potentates. He concluded a treaty with the elector A power- 



Mufcovy, as he probably would have joined-the confederacy hi 
again ft him. Charles loft Ferden , to the warlike bifhop of 



unjier, as he did almoft all Pomerania , to bis oilier enemies; 
while the Danes took Darngarlen and JVifmar. The combin- 



'tlptgbnrg, which he took. Charles , who inherited the cou- 
;e which fo peculiarly diftinguHhed the kings of Sweden , 
put himfelf at the head of his troops; but they were feeble, 
compared to thefe of his enemies, and the Danes remained 


mailers of the fine province of Schonen. The Danes likewife 
took Landfsroon and Chriflianjladt. 

This rapid pregrefs of the Danes was checked by the battle He de- 
of Hdmjlcuit, where Charles cut in pieces almoft four thoufand feats the 
of the beft troops in Denmark , three hundred only efcaping, Danes , 
under general Durcamp. He after that fought the battle of 
Lttnaen, by which, though he could not boa ft of a victory, 
yet the Danes were obliged to raife the fiege of Malmoe , and 
the Swedes fuffered fo fevereiy in the engagement, that their 
king offered to yield up Bremen to the duke of Lunenburg and 
the bifhop of ALunJlcr, for a body of auxiliaries. In Pomera- 


the Swedes loft Stctin , 
thegarrifon from three 


,!la i where Coningfmark commanded, 

after a glorious defence, which reduced o _ 

thoufand to three hundred and twenty men ; and Zealand, the 
wjcmjb admiral, was again defeated by the Danes , in a fea en- 
agement. Upon this, the Danes renewed the fiege of Mai- 
w, but were fo vigoroufly received, that they raifed it, as 
ne Sivedes did that of Chriftianfladt, after recovering Plel/in- 
Fl ' ^ fecond defeat bv tea, in which the Swedes loft feven 1678. 

fop*, had almoft ’ ' ’ ■’ ' “ ’ " " ‘ 


compietca 


f h 


ruin of the Swedi/h marine; 


sau b y land, the two kings fought lire bloody, but drawn 

battle 
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battle of Landfcroon. 


In Noriuay , the were defeated b 


His forti¬ 
tude. 


the Danes, who over-ran moft of the iflands belonging to 
Sweden, but count Comngfmark defeated the imperialifts and 
Brandenbnrghers near Stralfnnd. 

Charles (hewed an invincible fortitude of mind during thofe 
vicifTitudes of war, and retook Chrjlianjladt , though th e Danes 
recovered Heljinburg. In Pomerania , Coningjmark , notwith- 
ftanding his late victory, could not keep his footing. Th e 
Brandenburghers took the important cities of Straljund and 


Gripfivald, and Charles lent a fleet to bring his remaining fol.l 
diers from that province, but it was wrecked, and two thou-l 
fand of them perifhed. Thus Pomerania was entirely evacu-1 
ated by the Swedes. I 

An ad- By this time, the general pacification was concluded atl 
vantage- AJhncguen, and Frame was fo generous as to infill upon the I 
ous peace Swedes repoflefling all they were entitled to by the peace ofl 
for Sxve- V/ejlpkalia. The emperor made no great objection to this! 
den. propofal, to which the eledfor of Brandenburgh and his Danijhm 

majefty were fo averfe, that in order to evade it, they ofFeredl 
to enter into a ieparate treaty with Lewis, who rejected all| 
their advances. An armiftice was agreed upon; but the elec¬ 
tor appeared inflexible; till feeing that he was left Angle to 
oppoic the power of France, he at laft concluded a treaty on 
the footing of that of Wcjlphalia, on his obtaining from the 
Swedes the poflelfion of a few eflates which lay convenient for 
him, nc rot’s the Oder ; and at the fame time, he engaged not 
to affift the enemies of Sweden. It is to the immortal honour 
of Lewis, that, after this, he refufed to (heath the fword, till 
he obliged the Danes to reinftate Charles, in all that had been 
taken from him fince the commencement of the late war. 
Marriage The crown of Sweden thus recovering its luftre, Charles mar- 
KtiCbaries. ried the princefs Ulrica Eleonora, his Danifo majefty’s daugh¬ 
ter ; and convoking his eftates, he made large refumptions of 
ciowns lands and palaces, while the aflembly came to ieveral 
refolu'.ions for reftoring the finances, the fleet, and the army 
of iveden to a refpedtabic footing. The fenatc of Sweden was, 
at this time, a committee of the ftates, and Charles artfully 

fomented a difference between them. He pretended that the 
feaatc took upon themfelvcs fo much power, both over the 
crown and the people, that the ftates ferved for no more than 
a money cou r t, to fupply the exigencies of the public. The 
ftates were alarmed, and they bounded the power of the fenators 
fo, that they became little better than cyphers in the affairs of 

government, the king not being obliged to confult them but 

when he pleafed ; but at the fame time, a new, called the 

grand, commiflion, was eftablifhed, to enquire into the con- 

dud*, both of the minifters and fenators. Thofe regulations 


Marriage 


were iu many fteps towards the king’s acquiring a 


bfoluce 


power; and on pretext of taking the fer.fe of his ftates, as to 
his foreign affairs, he again afiembled them, and had taeart 

to foment an iirecoiicileable difference between the nobibT 

and 
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and the other orders. Thofe of the burghers and pe'afants He is reu- 
w ere for reducing the public taxes, and confirming the grand rfered ab- 
commiffion, which circumfcribed the power of the nobility, folutc. 
Charles feemed to take neither fide 3 and at laft, both agreed, 
rather than truft each other, to make him abfolute. Thus 
the conftitution of Sweden became to be pretty fimiiar to that 
oi Denmark^ and for the like reafons. 

Theftates oiSweden foon were fenfible of the value of the jewel He pi u n- 
that they had fo.inconfiderately refigned. They had pafied an ders his 
aft, by which Charles was left at liberty to take what meafures fubjeftst 
he pleated, for the defence and welfare of his kingdom* incon- 
fequence of which, he raifed the nominal value of his coin fo 
high, that his creditors loft nine millions of crowns. The 
profound tranquillity which Sweden enjoyed, ftrengthened the 
hands of Charles , but having fecured it by the treaty of Altcna^ 
concluded with Denmark in 1689, he difregarded all the re- 
monitrances of his nobility. Thofe of Livonia were the moft 
turbulept, and infifted upon the faith of thofe articles by which 
they became fubjedts to Svjeden. They pitched upon the fa¬ 
mous Patkul , the braveft and moft accomplifhed member of 
their body, to fpread their grievances before Charles , and tO 
plead the caufe of public liberty at the foot of his throne: 

Patkul difeharged his commiftion with a noble freedom and in¬ 
trepidity, which Charles conftrued into rebellion and mutiny. 

'The whole body underwent a procefs, and were convicted of Hiftory cf 
high treafon, but Patkul alone was condemned to lofe his head PatkuU 
and his right hand, with his honours and eftates* and to un¬ 
dergo other marks of ignominy. To prevent the execution of 
this cruel fentence, he fled, and took fervicc under a foreign 
power. Though thofe proceedings rendered the Swedes and 
the Livonians flaves, yet it added vaft luftre to Charles. His 
friendfhip was courted by all the powers of Europe , he became 
the arbiter of their differences, and the conferences at Ryf- 
wick , for a general peace, were begun under his mediation. 

While that negotiation was going forward, Charles died, in 
the forty fecond year of his age, on the 15th of April 1607. 1 ^ 57 * 

When we confider all circumftances, we are apt to think I^eath or 
that Charles the Xlt’n was the moft powerful king that ever Charles* 
reigned in Sweden. His dominions were not, indeed, fo ex- 
tenfive as thofe of many of his predecefiors, but the poffei- 
fionof them were far better fecured, and lefs liable to revo¬ 
lutions, while Charles himfelf was matter of the purfes, as 
well as the liberties, of his fubjects. Though he was a wife 
and moderate prince, with regard to foreign affairs, yet his 
proceedings towards the Livonian nobility, whofe fentence he 
commuted into that of perpetual imprifonment, and towards 
Patkul , prove him to have been a determined tyrant, and an 
enemy to the liberties of his people. 

The peaceof Ryfwick , which fecured to Charles XII. the pof- Acceffion 
leffionof all his dominions, left his grand-mother, who was rf Charles 
appointed regent during his minority, little public bufinefs to 

Vol. XII. M m attend* 
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attend, but to (often the rugged, obftinate difpofition of her 
grand-fon, which was already but too apparent. Perhaps the 
hiftory of no prince is better known than that of Charles the 
XHth, which facilitates the writing of it at this time. We 
fhall omit the anecdotes of his childhood, becaufe they are 
neither very inftructive, nor well authenticated, and thofe 
given us by Mr. Voltaire , partake too much of the hiftorian’s 
manner, to obtain credit. Though the late king had fixed 
the majority of his fon to the age of eighteen, yet the prece¬ 
dent of the great Gufluvus , and the impatience of Charles him- 
felf, to take into his hands the reins of government, favoured the 
defign of his two favourites, the famous count Piper and Mx 
Sparred in their attempt to fet afide the will of Charles the Xlth, 
in which they were perfeiftly fuccefsful with the ftates, to the 
great mortification of the queen regent, who was a woman of 
unbounded ambition, though of middling abilities. This laid 
the foundation of Pipers intereft with Charles , who, from his 
favourite, became his minifter, Sparse being little more than 
who is his agent. The coronation of Charles was magnificent, and 
crowned, for a day or two he was prevailed upon to lead a focial civil 

life. He refumed it at the time that the duke of Ploljlein ar¬ 
rived at Stockholm to marry his lifter. It was about this period 
that Charles gave a very difagrceable fpecimen of his difpofi¬ 
tion, by putting marfhal Bielk under arreft, without fpecifying 
his crime, and placing centinels in his chamber, to prevent 
his fpeaking, even to his wife. It is furprizing that Voltaire 
fhould pretend that the duke of Holjlein and his l'poufe, at this 
juncture, took refuge in Sweden, fince nothing can be more 
certain, than that they were married after Charles came to that 
crown. The king of Denmark , it is faid, had broken the 
treaty of Altena •, Auguftus , king of Poland , at the inftigationof 
Patkul, who had taken refuge at his court, had formed defigns 
again ft Livonia, as the czar, Peter , had upon lngria\ and a!! 
thofe three princes, were encouraged- in their ungenerous 
projects, by the cold, dogged difpofition of Charles , which 
gave them a mean opinion of his abilities; but they were fa¬ 
tally deceived. 

He alters Thofe three princes refolved to fail upon the dominions 


his habit of Charles 


at 


once. When certain intelligence arrived oi 


and man- their preparations, Charles , who before that time had always 

behaved like a changeling at the council board, all of a hidden 

~ refolved to head his 


ners, on 




hearing afl’umed a new character, declared he 
ofthecon- own armies, and to punifh that prince who fhould attack him 
federacy firib, to ftrike terror into the others, but that he never would 
againft forgive him. This declaration, to which he was ever after¬ 
wards brutally conftant, ftruck his counfellors with admira¬ 
tion, little knowing how dear it would coft their country. 
He altered his habits and manners of life at the fame time. 
He left off the finery of 


him. 


table was no better ferved 


our. 


perhaps 


tlxe only 


f drefs, for plain coarfe cloaths, and his 
ved than that of one of his iubal terns; 
v true heroic virtue he ever exerted 


\v Xi 
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h-’cauTe It Ynfplrcd him with a difpofition more brutal than 
Int*hc had received from nature. In a few weeks all the 
„'u involved in the flames of war. The duke of Hoi- 

norm y-v _ „ i_1 - r. _i o_n- 

flrjyt oppofeu the Danes 

{her he had loft almoft 
the Dutch, ‘ 


denving 


of 


of Denmark fhould 


if 


.l_ vJfjr rendered them the duke’s friends, as guarantees of 


the treaty of Mena 


Charles underftanding that the Saxons 


had entered Livonia , fettled the departments that were to take 
nre of his affairs during his abfence, and embarked on board 

r r . .1 _ /I _ c _ _1_ CL 


fiiS ncci 9 - J - 

carrying a hundred and twenty guns 


fhip 
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throwing himfelf into the fea out of his chaloupe, and wad- the Danes, 
ing with the water above his waift. The Danes durft not anc 4 b e - 
ftiuid the charge, and fled; and Charles , (who was devout f, e oe 3 Co- 
fometimes, even to enthufiafm) when he took pofieffion of p e nb a gcn. 
their entrenchments, publicly thanked God, upon his knees, 
fpr his fuccefs. His difpofitions for the fiege foon brought de¬ 
puties from the city, to know at what price they could miti¬ 
gate his difpleafure; Charles demanded four hundred thoufand 
crowns, and a fupply of proviflons for his camp, which, to 
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by the meaneft foldier of the Szvedes. 
lion, behaved like a prince who had been all his life enured 
to victories. His camp was as regular as a well policed city; 
and when the king of Denmark returned from Holjiein , inftead 
of flopping that duke of his dominions, he faw himfelf in 
danger of Tofing his own capital. Nothing could exceed the 
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ftartlcd, equally by the wifdcm, as by the fpirit of enterprise 
with which Charles , at the age of eighteen, con dueled this 
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eighty thoufand men. In Oftobcr he had laid liege to Narva I 
a weak town, but bravely defended by the Szvedijh baron I 
Hern. The duke de Croix was the Ruffian general, and Peter I 
ferved under him as a fubaltern. Both of them, fenfibleof I 
the inexperience of the Ruffians in the art of war, fortified I 
their camp, on hearing that Charles was approaching to raife I 
the fiege, and Peter left it, that he might haften the march of I 
thirty "thoufand additional troops. Thofe under Charles did I 
not exceed twenty thoufand ; and fuch were the difpofitionsof I 
the Ruffians , that he mud beat two armies, each more nume -1 
rous than his were, before he could raife the fiege. His intre -1 
pidity fupplied the place of numbers. Charles was fo impa -1 
tient, that he advanced, at the head of eight thoufand men I 
and beat the three divifions of the enemy. He then, againft I 
the advice of his generals, attacked the main body, and gain-1 
ed over them a complete vidtory. Such of them as efcapcd I 
from the battle furrendered themfelves prifoners of war, among I 
whom were the duke de Croix, and the other Ruffian general I 
officers. A body of thirty thoufand men, who lay at & a dif -1 
tance, followed their example, and Charles , at the head of I 
eight thoufand Swedes , had the glory to fee thirty thoufand of 
his enemies, with their officers, lay their arms at his feet. 
His magnanimity was as confpicuous as his fucccfs; for he de¬ 
tained the general officers, but fuffered the fubaltcrns and 
common men to return to their own country. He was even 
fo generous as to relieve the wants of the duke de Croix, and 
the other Ruffian generals, with presents of money, and he 
expunged, with his own hand, every favourable mention that 
was made of himfelf in the public accounts of the vidlorieshe 
had gained. The czar heard of thofe mortifying events at Nar¬ 
va, with aftonilhment, and his barbarous lubjecis attributed 
them to necromancy. 

He in- 'This fucccfs did not dilcourage Peter, with whom the lives 
vrides of men were of final! confideration. He renewed his alliance 
Poland, with Augvjlus, king of Poland, who had been obliged to raife 

the fiege of Riga. Nothing could flop the rapidity of Charles. 
He palled the Dana, to attack the Saxons under marlhal Ste¬ 
st an, who, at firft, difordered the Sivedes , till they were rallied 
by Charles , and dearly earned a vidbory. He then took pof- 
leffion of Mittau , the capital of Courland , from whence he 
palled to Lithuania, all places fubmitting to him in his march, 
and planned the dethroning of the king of Poland , which he 
purfued with invincible ohftinacy, becaufe he knew that the 
czar and his Polifh majefly had formed an alliance, which 
might have proved fatal, not only to the north, but to all 
Europe. Charles knew that the Poles were dilFatisfied with 
their king, becaufe he governed them by Saxon officers and 
minifters. Part of the Poles fought the protection of Charles ; 
and in the heart of Poland, fo found was his judgment at that 
time, he raifed a party againft her king. He had, by his mi- 

rafter Piper -y loaned fecrct connections with the cardinal pri¬ 

mate, 
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sate, and Augujius faw the Poles in general fo determined againft 
liim, that, out of indignation, he refolved to apply for peace 
to Charles. Augujius , the moft voluptuous prince of his time. His great 
who thought that he could not employ a better agent, with a fuccefles 
voung prince, than one of the fineft women in Europe , fent the in that 
countefs of Coningfmark , a Swede by birth, as his embafiadrefs kingdom, 
to Charles , who refufed to fee her. This is an extraordinary 
jnfonce of felf-diftruft. It has been faid, that Charles had an 
early inclination for that lady; but be that as it will, his 
thoughts were fo wholly abforbed in war and politics, that all 
her engaging arts proved vain, though Charles readily admitted 
the deputies of the fenate to an audience. At firft he feemed 
favourable to their applications, and told them that he had 
taken arms to defend them againft the Saxon government; but 
foon after, he told them they (hould know his mind at JVar- 
fau). He advanced to that city, from which Augijlus , being 
deferted by the Polifn nobility, was obliged to retire. Charles 
became mafter of that capital, and of Cracow ; and in a con¬ 
ference he had with the primate of Poland , who afted as em- 
bafiador from Augujius, the depofition of that prince from the 
throne was finally concluded. Augujius brought in his Saxo?, 
army, to fupport the few Poles that remained firm to their 
allegiance. The Scrxons were thirty thoufand in number, 
and were fuppofed to be as fine and as well difeiplined a body 
as any in Europe. Their fituation was thought to be inaccef- 
fible, but Charles , at the head of no more than twelve thou- 
fand Swedes , beat them, killed four thoufand, and took two 
thoufand prifoners. 

Soon after this battle was fought, Charles had, by a fall His ca- 
from his horfe, broken his thigh bone, which occafioned the pricious 
report of his death to be fpread all over Europe. During his character, 
illnefs, he exprefled the fame unrelenting animofity as before, 
againft the king of Poland. He ordered a Poli/b diet to be 
convoked at Warfaw , and he again beat the Saxons under ge¬ 
neral Stenau. Augujius retired to his electoral dominions, 
while Charles took Thorn , and fent the garrifon, who had fur- 
rendered at diferetion, prifoners to Sweden. Charles , about 
this time, feems to have loft all feelings, but for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his own revenge, for he cannot be faid to have been 
ambitious, at leaf! not according to the general acceptation of 
the word. Even his virtues proceeded from caprice, rather 
than any fteady refolution of doing good. He put the towns 
of Dantzic and Elbing under heavy contributions, and pu- 
nilhcd them feverely, becaufe they offered to difpute his will. 

He affe&ed to leave the diet, he ordered to be convened at 
IVarjaw-i at liberty in their proceedings, though he knew 
that the terror of his arms had made them refolve to dethrone 

fg'ifius, which they actually did. He offered the crown of His war 
Poland to the Sobiejki family, but the two elder brothers being with Au- 
carried prifoners to Lcipftc , prince Alexander Sobiejki refufed gujlus , 
lue crown, tQ the great difappointment of Charles. Piper ad- king cf 

M m 3 viled Po/and, 
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vifed him to take it himfelf, but he rather chofe to beftow a 
crown than accept of one. Stanijlaus Lcczinjlei, who had 
come as a deputy from the diet at iVarfatv to Charles , capti¬ 
vated him by his appearance, which was equally filled with 
dignity and i'weetnefs. Upon enquiring into his chara&er 
Charles determined to give him the crown of Poland ; and’ 
notwithftanding the applications of the primate to the contra¬ 
ry, he gave notice to the diet at Warfaw , that in five days 
time they muft chufe Stanijlaus , and no other, for their king, 
which they accordingly nid. Augujlus , king of Poland, was a 
prince of great courage and unbounded generofity. He 

innncnfely rich, and mafter of the fineft province in the em¬ 
pire, that of Saxony. For fome time he made an oppofition 
to Stanijlaus , whom he had a! molt furprized av War jaw, while 
Charles was reducing the town of Leopold , in which he found 
vaft treasures. In the flight of Stanijlaus from Warfaw, which 
was entered by Augujlus , at the head of twenty thoufand men, 
the nurfe of one of his daughters, who is now queen of France , 
hid her in a manger, where fhe was happily difcovered; and 
in the mean while, Augujlus obliged count Horn , whom 
Charles had appointed gover nor of Warfaw , to capitulate, and 
to furrender himfelf and his garrifon, which confiftcd of fif¬ 
teen hundred Swedes , priioners at diferetion. 

Charles hearing of the furrender of Warfatv , returned fi 
Leopold , with his army, and beat Schulenberg , one of the iv.olt 
experienced officers in Europe ; but he made a moft glorious 
retreat from Charles , while Augujlus retired to D ref den. By 
his retreat, Charles was mafter of Poland ; but the Ruffians 
took Narva , and fome other places, and treated the brave 
count Horn and his officers moft barbaroufly. 

In 1705, the pope declared himfelf in favour o f Augujlus, 
which was of infinite diflervice to Stanijlaus ; but at laft, after 
many difficulties, he was crowned at Warfaw. Czar Peter, 
far from being affedfed or daunted at the fate of Augujlus, in¬ 
vaded Poland with a hundred thoufand men, and lixty thou¬ 
fand Cojfacks. They deftroyed the eftates of all who adhered 
to Stanijlaus', but they were foon driven out of Poland by 
Charles ; and the Swedijh general, Re nfchi Id, beat the Saxon 
army under Schulemberg. Renfchild made a barbarous ufeof 
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by maffaciing, in cold blood, a thoufand of his 

RuJJian priioners j but it was 
now no obftacle to his ente 
twenty-four thoufand men., defying and defpifing all the mena¬ 
ces of the diet at Ratijbon. Auzitfius was then at Cracow, ani 
in great hopes of recovering his crown, by the affiftanceot the 


is fo complete, that Charles had 
ering Saxony, which he did with 


RuJJians, when he heard that Charles was in poiTeffion of hn 
electorate. It is faid, to the honour of Charles , from the 
heft authorities, that while he was in Saxony , the inhabi¬ 
tants lived in perfect feturity, both as to their per font 
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His orders on that head, were fo ftri& and fo well obeye-d, 
that the Saxons . at laft were reduced to beggary, through the 
extravagant demands made upon them by Charles. Augujlus , 
finding himfelf abandoned on all hands, threw himfelf upon 
the generality of Charles , and commiffioned his minifters to 
make the heft peace for him they could. The anfwer of 
Charles, to this diftrefsful application, was, that their mailer 
jbould for ever renounce the crown of Poland , and acknow¬ 
ledge Slanijlaus ; that he Ihould abandon the enemies of Sweden , 
releafe the S obi c/I: i princes, all his SvjccliJh pi ifoners, and deli¬ 
ver up the brave count Patkul , who was then in his fervice ; 
beiides agreeing to feveral other mortifying conditions: all 
which he drew up with his own hand, and forbade Piper to 
abate the fmalleft circumllance. 

The exorbitancy of Charles ’s demands proved favourable to He in- 
duguf.its. Germany and the other powers of Europe took his vades 
part, and prince Mcnzikof,\ the RuJJian general, entered Po- Saxcny. 
land with thirty thoufand men, without knowing that Auguf- 
ins , at that time, was in adlual treaty with the king of Szucden. 

His arrival rendered the fituation of Augujlus extremely em- 
barraffing. He was under apprehcnfions, equally from his 
ally as his enemy; but the Ruffians , againft his intentions, 
beat the Swcdijl) general, Meyerj'elA ; upon which he once more 
regained pofleffion of TVarfavj. This, from a confcioufnefs of 
his having tampered with Charles , ferved only to accelerate an 
accommodation between them. He accepted of the terms 
preferibed by Charles , but hoped to mollify them, by paying 
him an open confidential vifit. He met with Charles in count 
Piped s tent, but found him exafperated, inftead of being ren¬ 
dered more tra£lable, by Meyer field’ s defeat. They dined to¬ 
gether, and Augujlus endeavoured to prevail with Charles to 
dcfilt from claiming Patkul , who was at that time actually 
embaflador from the czar of Mufcovy at his court. Charles was 
fo far from relaxing upon that or any other point urged by 
Augujlus , that he rofe in his rigid terms. He obliged Augiifius 
to fign an order for delivering up Patkul. Augujlus , fenfible Barbarous 
of the horror of fuch an adlion, fent a private order to the offi- execution 
cer who had Patkul in cuftody (for he had been already arreft- 0 f p at kul. 
ed) to fufter him to efcape. The officer knew Patkul had 
money, and began to bargain with him, without difclofing his 
mailer’s orders. Patkul , not dreaming that he was not fafe 
by his public character, refufed to gratify the avarice of the 
officer, and while they were in difpute, a Sivedijb party took 
him into cuftody. It is to the eternal infamy of Charles, that 
he ordered the brave Patkul to be tried, condemned, and 
broken upon the wheel, with every circumllance of barbarity 
and cruelty. The pretext was, that being a fubjedl of Svje- 
den, he had ferved under the enemies of Charles ; and it was in 
vain for him to urge, that being proferibed for pleading the 
capitulations of his countrymen, the Livonians >. he had trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance, and was then in a public character. 
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This violation which Charles committed againft the laws 
not only. of nations, but humanity, palled unrefented by the 
other princes of Europe , whofe fituation was fuch at this time 
that Charles a&ually held the balance of power in his own 
hand, and each prefl'ed forward to,court his alliance. The 
czar flormed and remonflrated, but all in vain; and at laft 
perceiving that Charles , who was then in Saxony, had fuch a 
contempt for the Poles , that he had left but a handful to keep 
their country in awe, he fell into it with ffxty thoufand men, 
and dethroned Sfanijlaus in the fame manner as Charles had de¬ 
throned Augujlus j but upon the return of Stanijlaus, with 
fome Swedijb troops, the czar retired to Lithuania , and Sta- 
nijlaus recovered his intereft in Poland. 

Charles, all this while, remained in Saxony , where he had 
his pride and vanity gratified to the full, in feeipg the moft 

powerful princes in Europe courting his alliance. Even the 
victorious duke of Marlborough made him compliments on the 
part of his mi 11 refs, queen Anne , and thought it equal to a 
victory, when he had rcafon to believe that Charles did not 
intend to take part with France. The haughty court of Vi¬ 
enna was forced to deliver up a prifoner, one of its chief mi¬ 
ni iters, who had put a flight upon a Swedijh envoy; and had 
not fifteen hundred Riffians, who had fled from the Swedes 
and taken refuge in Germany , fortunately made their efcape,, 
Charles would have forced the emperor to deliver them up in 
chains. But while Charles had thus the glory of feeing his 
homely court and mean dreft perfon, attended by foreign 
embafladors, each {Iriving to outdo the other in their re- 
fpe£tful fubmiiTions to his will, his brain was turned upon 
the means of dethroning the czar $ and imitating the example 
of his predecefTor, the great Gujlavus , in Germany , he obliged 
the emperor to reftore to his protellant fubje£ts their churches. 
So greatly did he defpife Augujlus, after he had obliged him to 
renounce the title of king of Poland , that he paid him a vifit 
at Drefden , attended by no more than three or four gentle¬ 
men ; but without relaxing in the tyrannical terms he de¬ 
manded. This was an adventure that indicated madnefs 
itfelf, but Augujlus was too magnanimous to take advantage 
of it; and Charles , all of a fudden, appeared in the middle of 
bis troops, while they were deliberating how they Ihould pro¬ 
ceed had he been detained a prifoner. 

The more that the courts of Rome , Vienna, Drefden and Pe¬ 
ter fburgh complained of the unrelenting firmnefs of Charles , 
he grew the more obllinate, till, through the perpetual con- 
ceffions of the emperor and Augujlus, all his demands were 
gratified, and then he made difpofitions for cyacuating the 
empire. He had then feventy thoufand excellent troops on 
foot, and he left Germany at the head of forty-three thoufand 
cf them. Arriving in Poland, he found czar Peter there with 
an army of iixly thoufand men, upbraiding Augujlus for the 
meannefs of his conduct, and endeavouring to revive the party 
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A at j,ad formerly declared themfelves againft the Swedes. 

Hearing, however, that Charles was approaching, he quitted 
Qftdno, and the Swedes cut in pieces a party of two thoufand 
j iJftans. The alarm of Peter’s army was fo great, that it 
made no head againft Charles in a body. The latter left Lew - 
aiimipt to command under Staniflaus , with twenty thoufand 
men in Poland ', and Peter retired, before Charles , towards the 
Borijlhenes. At laft, with great difficulty, Peter brought 
twenty thoufand of his beft troops to make a ftand within 
their entrenchments, at a place called Hollofm. Charles , though 
at the head only of his own foot guards and a party of horfe, 
attacked and routed them, though their fituation was thought 
to be inacceffible, and they retreated acrofs the Borijlhenes . 

It is faid that Charles , in this a&ion, difplayed greater military 
talents than ever he did in any other of his life; but his con¬ 
duct and intrepidity in the day of battle, were, perhaps, in¬ 
ferior to his providence and perfeverance, in carrying an army 
over wilds and morafies, acrofs rivers and mountains, where 
probably no human creature ever appeared before.' Charles , 
notwithftanding his natural modefty, fuffered this march to be 
commemorated on a medal; and it is remarkable, that when 
he was leading his troops on horfeback to the attack, he re- 
figned his horfe to a young Swcdijh gentleman, who was dif- 
abled from marching on foot by a wound. What makes this 
expedition ft ill more wonderful, is its being performed in the 
middle of a fevere winter, while the ground was covered with 
froftand fnow; and though the country round did not afford 
fubfiftence, even for wild beafts, yet fo great had been the fore¬ 
fight of Charles, in eredling magazines, that his foldiers never 
were without bread and provifions. 

We can account for this by the immenfe contributions that His re*a- 
Cbarles raifed m'Saxony ^ Poland , and Lithuania , which enabled J ar difei- 
him and his foldiers to pay ready money for whatever they re r pline. 
ceived. This pundluality was the wifeft and moft admirable 
part of the Swedijh difeipline, as it habituated his foldiers to 
fobriety and fubmiffion. It would exceed our bounds to re r 
count the inferior a&ions, fome of which were very confide- 
rable, that happened in the courfe of this celebrated march. 

It is fufficient to fay, that the Swedes were victorious in every 
encounter; and at laft, the czar fent a Polijh gentleman, after 
he had repaffed the Borijlhenes , to offer Charles terms. Charles 
haughtily replied, that he would treat with him at Mofcow , 
andpurfued Peter in his retreat towards Smolenjko. Near that 
city, on the 22d of September 1708, he fell in with ten thou- '1708. 
fand horfe, and fix thoufand Calmuck Tartars, though Charles 
had with him no more than fix regiments of horfe. Charles 
attacked the enemies horfe, and put them into diforder, but 
purfuing them at the head of only his Oftrogothic regiment, 
he fell in with an ambufh of the Calmucks , who furrounded 
*tiid cut him off from the reft of his army. Charles had never 

Been in fuch imminent danger. His horfe was fhot; he faw 
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his braveft officers killed by his fide j he flew twelve of the 
enemy with his own hand j and at laft he was reduced to on- 
pofe thoufands, at the head of no more than five perfons. As 
he was finking under numbers, one of his colonels, named 
Dardof,\ with a fingle company of his regiment, cut his 
through the Calmucks , and relieved Charles , by giving time 
for the reft of his regiments to come up. Without reflefting 
on his danger or deliverance, he mounted a frefh horfe, and 
continued the purfuit of his enemies. 

This engagement may be called the crifis of Charles's good 
fortune, which had been hitherto fo remarkable, that he had not 
fo much as received a wound during all his perilous conflicts. 
The reft of his life was filled with mifeonduft and misfor¬ 
tunes. Had he reflected on his own fituation, he might have 
eafily difeovered that the Ruffians were no longer the contemp¬ 
tible troops that Peter had found them, but were every day 
gaining upon the Sivedes in point of difeipline. It is true, 
they had not yet been brought to ftand the impetuofity of his 
charge, but frefh troops were daily arriving, and the czar 
himfelf had acquired great knowledge in the art of war, and 
had, at that time, the reputation of being one of the beft ge¬ 
nerals in Europe ; while the troops of Charles were weakened 
by their victories, and the only refource he had, was fifteen 
thoufand men which Lcwenhaupt was bringing to Lithuania . 
Inftead of waiting for this reinforcement, or of purfuinghis 
march towards Mofcou ./, from which he was diftant only a 
hundred leagues, Charles , who on all other occafions was in¬ 


flexibly obftinffte, was perfuaded by Mazeppa^ the hetman of 
the Cojfacks , to turn off towards the Ukraine. This Mazeppa 
was a Pole , and owned allegiance to the czar, but the latter 
having affronted him, he agreed to betray him to Charles , and 
to join him with thirty thoufand men, and all kinds of llores 
and ammunition. With this romantic view it was that Charles 
ftruck off from Mohiloz y, a ftr.all town on the banks of the 
Borifihenes , and advanced towards the Dcfna , on Mazeppa’ s 
promifing to join him between thofe two rivers. This march 
was more unfortunate than any he had yet performed, the 
country being more encumbered with woods and moraffes, in 
which Charles loft his artillery and horfes. To complete his 
misfortunes, his magazines of provifions were now exhaufted, 
and h 
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and being harrafled all the way by his enemies, who cut ort 

numbers of his troops. Nothing could daunt Charles , and 

though his army had been led thirty miles out of his right 

road, he beat the Ruffians from the Defina , and continued his 

advantages, though nothing but waftes and wilds before his 

eyes. No-people but the Sivedes would have followed the 

king, _ 

fuch cncum fiances; for even his general officers were ig no ‘ 


e arrived on the banks of the Defina , which were lined 
eight thoufand Ruffians , without hearing of Mazeppa, 
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At laft that general appeared, at the head of five or fix thou- 
fa,id mil'erable troops, to announce his own hard fate, and to 
inform Charles that all their joint fchemes had been diicovered 
and defeated by the Muscovites , who had butchered his friends, 
feized upon his magazines, and laid his towns in afhes. 
Charles comforted himfelf, that by the arrival ofMazeppa his 
army would be fupplied with provifions, and in the mean 
while he lent off difpatches, ordering Lewcnhaupt to quicken 
his march to join him. That general palled the Borifthenes 
above Mohilow , and efcorted eight thoufand waggons with 
money and provifions. When he was advanced between the 
Borijlhencs and the Sojfa , the Rujfian army appeared, near the 
village of Lcfnau , under the czar in perfon. Menzikof and 
general Bahr , two of his beft general officers, ferved under 
him; and though Lewcnhaupt , for three days together, fought 
with incredible courage, he was at laft defeated by the obfti- 
natc perfeverance of the czar, who ordered his troops to fire 
upon himfelf, if he fhould give way. Authors differ with re¬ 
gard to the numbers, and Poltaire is pofitive that the army of 
the Ruffians did not exceed twenty thoufand men; but other 
accounts, which feem to come nearer the truth, make them 
amount to double that number. Be that as it will, it is cer¬ 
tain, that in three days engagements, Lewenbaupt loft above 
eight thoufand men, feventeen pieces of artillery, and forty- 
four pair of colours, befides having about a thoufand men 
taken prifoners. In his retreat, he continued to fight with 
intrepidity ; nor could all the repeated efforts of Peter and his 
generals, who had been ftrengthened with frefh reinforcements, 
prevent his joining Charles with four thoufand men, after lo- 
iingall his waggons, and, according to the Sweclijh accounts, 
(which feem to be exaggerated) killing thirty thoufand of his 
enemies. The diftrefs of the Swedijh army, during the fevere 
winter of 1708, is no more to be defcribed, than the patience 
and perfeverance of Charles amidft fuch complicated horrors. 
He {aw two thoufand of his troops perilh in one day with 
cold; the furvivors were, for the mod part, deftitute of all 
clothing, but what they made up from the {kins of wild 
beafts, and their communication was cut off between Siveden 
and Poland. Charles {fill went on, but in A^ril 1709, he 
found his army reduced to feventeen thoufand men, with 
whom he refolved to get poffeffion of the Ruffian magazines at 
Pultowa. He had, by this time, heard of the death of his 
lifter, the duchefs of Holfiein , and of the bad fituation of his 
affairs on the frontiers, in Ingrid, where his troops had been 
defeated by the Ruffian general, Apraxin. The country round 
Pultowa was inhabited by the Xaporavians , the moft favage of 
all the Ukrainers, and the town itfelf is fituated on the river 
IVorfklaw , near a chain of mountains on the north; and by 
the affiftance of Mazeppa, Charles had formed lb me regiments 
of Zaporavians , Cojfacks , and TValachians , which railed his 
*nny to about thirty thoufand men, but deftitute of arms, 
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and fubfifting only on the provifions which were procured to 

them by Mazeppa's credit. 

where he Notvvithftanding all the madnefs of Charles's conduft, had 
i* totally he fucceeded in reducing Pultowa 9 he might ftill have made 
defeated, his march good to Mofcozv , and that he did not fucceed, was 

owing only to a variety of accidents. Pultowa being invefted 
Charles found himfelf without the means of carrying on his 
approaches, or of preventing Menzikof from throwing in re- 
lief to the garrifon, which confifted of above fix thoufand 
men, and were therefore ftrong enough to difappoint all Ma- 
zeppa’s intrigues within the place, on which Charles had great 
dependence. Now was the time that Peter faw his prophecy 
fulfilled, that his fubje&s, by being often beat, would, in the 
end, learn to beat the Swedes. Senfible of the importance of 
Pultozva , he afiembled a body of fixty thoufand regulars, 
whom he difpofed in a moft mallerly manner, and all his mo¬ 
tions difcovered how great a proficient he had become in the 
art of war. The river Worfklazv was between him and Charles , 
who, perceiving that he was in a manner furrounded, with¬ 
out calling a council of war, ordered his general, Renfchild , 
to prepare for attacking the Ruffians next day; but in the in¬ 
termediate time, Charles had received a wound in the heel, 
which dilabled him from fitting on horfeback, and therefore 
he was carried at the head of his army in a litter. 

Peters vafl fuperiority in numbers did notdiminifh his cau¬ 
tion, for he fortified his camp with a raeft aftonifliing train of 
artillery, raifed upon redoubts, and Charles gave general Slip- 
penbach orders to begin the attack. This he performed with 
fo much intrepidity, in the mouth of feventy cannon, that 
the Swedes took two redoubts ; and Charles , thinking that he 
was now in pofleflion of victory, difpatched Creuts , one of his 
generals, with five thoufand horfe, to attack the Ruffians in 
Hank, but Creuts loft his way, as Charles did the battle. Peter 
and the other Ruffian generals, leaving the fury of the Swedes 
to fpend itfelf, advanced out of their entrenchments, and at¬ 
tacked in their turn, while prince Menzikof made fo fine a 
motion, that he took poll between Pultozva and the Swedijh 
army, after cutting in pieces a referved body of three thou¬ 
fand. Peter led on the Ruffians , as Charles did the Swedes , in 
perfon. The hat and cl oaths of the former were (hot through, 
the horfes of the latter were killed, and his litter fhattered to 
pieces by a cannon ball j but the match was no longer equal. 
The Szvedijh ammunition failed j Slippenhach and RenJchild were 
taken prifoners, and Peter , who z£ted as major general under 
ffermeioff.\ leading up a chofen body of ten thoufand men, 
fairly defeated the Swedes , without any other advantage than 
what their courage and difeipline gave them. Charles now 
loft the name of invincible , and refolved to fly, perceiving the 
battle to be irretrievable on his part. He muff, however, have 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, had not the Polijh gene¬ 
ral, Poniatowfki , who feryed under hipi as a volunteer, formed 

a body 
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a body of five hundred men around him, and carried him off, 
through ten regiments of Ruffians , to the place where his bag- 
rage was, and there putting him into count Piper's coach, he 
:d towards the Borifihenes , on the banks of which they join- 
J the remains of his army, under Levjenhaupt. 

' In the battle of Pultoiva , Charles loft nine thoufand men, 
killed, and fix thoufand taken prifoners, and fix millions of 
crowns that were in his military cheft. 




While 


Boriflh 


Mcnxikof 


jurrender 


Lewenhaupt 


His lofi, 
and flight 
to the 

Tnr kip 

territories 


terms than having their lives fpared, Thofe troops were af¬ 
terwards banifhed to Siberia, in the wilds of which they in¬ 
troduced manufa&ures and arts to the acquaintance of the 


Sivedijh 


mean 


Ruff 

fer , who died in Muft 
veiled over a frightful defert, in a poor calafli. His wound 
was attended with a fever, which brought on a lownefs of his 
fpirits, fo that he had fcarcely any appearance of that impla- 


Europ 


The 


cable warrior who had dethroned kings and given laws to 

Swedes who attended him were in danger of 
perilling with thirft, amidft burning, dreary, deferts, till 
they came to a muddy pool, which relieved them and their 
monarch. He then purfued his journey to Oczakoiv , and in 
five days reached the Bogh , on the banks of which jthat town 
Hands. The governor of Oczakoiv made, at firft, fome diffi¬ 
culty in furnilhing him with boats, which at laft he agreed 
to ; but before Charles reached the farther fhore, the Ruffians , 
who were in purfuit of him, came up, add carried off feven 
hundred of his attendants prifoners, at which he is faid to have 
filed tears. Upon his arrival at Oczakew , he refumed his for¬ 
mer fpirit, and feverely reprimanded the governor, but ac¬ 
cepted of a magnificent equipage from the Turkijh ferafkier, 
to carry him to Bender , the capital of his government, where 
he was moll nobly entertained. Inftead of accepting an invi¬ 
tation to enter the city, his fondnefs for a military life made 


he and his attendants lodged. 


Niefi 


houfhold 


His beha¬ 
viour at 


ftile to the Oilman court. He was {hocked to underftand that, ...__ 

through the omiffion of fome formalities, feveral weeks pafied Bender. 

_I • l r ? -i i • n TT • 


'Turkijh 


Having 


recovered his health, he refumed his martial exercifes, and 

with them, the thoughts of being revenged on his enemies, 

and even of dethroning the czar. In this he was well ferved 

hy his friend Poniatoivfki , the fame whofe fon now fills the 

throne of Poland , and who adled with fo much addrefs at the 

that he gained the emperor’s mother to the intereft of 

Charles . His favourite, while he remained near Bender , was 

Grethufen ; but Charles , during his fplendid exile, difplayed 

a ftupid, ungenerous infenfibility, which fome writers have 

affected 
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affe£led to call magnanimity, without producing one magna¬ 
nimous adlion he performed. He was rapacious that he might 
be profufe, for which his generofity has been extolled. He 
and his train received a moft noble allowance of provifions 
and live hundred crowns were allowed him every day for his 
pocket. The French king having exprefled great concern for 
his misfortunes, Charles made his commiferation an argument 
for his borrowing from the French merchants in Turkey all the 
money he cculd, though he did not know how to repay them. 
Though he was living upon the charity which he received from 
the Othman court, yet he employed part of that charity in pro¬ 
curing friends among the Turksfh minifters. The fafae of his 
great valour fupported his credit for fome time, but it v. 


-vas 


loon known that Augv.jlus had broken through the treaty of 
Ait-Rarjladt , reconciled himfelf to the czar, and remounted 
the throne of Poland. A body of eighty thoufand troops, to be 
commanded by Charles , was at this time defiling towards Ben¬ 
dery and every thing wore a promifing afpedl for his affairs, 
when a vaft remittance of money, lent by Peter to his embaf- 
fador, Toljloy , at Conflantinoplc , overwhelmed Posiiatmjkh 
intereft at that venal court. The vizier all of a fudden turned 
his enemy, the warlike preparations in his favour were coun¬ 
termanded, and Tcljloy obtained all lie defired, Poniatoivjki 
’ linked himfelf with the vizier’s enemies, had the addrefs to 
convey a charge againft him into the emperor’s own hand, 
which procured the vizier’s difgrace, and he was banifhed to 
Tartary. He was fucceeded by Cuprogn , a dependent from 
the famous viziers of that name, and heir to the virtues of his 
anceftors. 

Succefs of The new vizier was equally infenfible to Tcljlof s gold, as 

to Ponlat owjkF s applications in favour of Charles. He fentthe 
latter, at one time, a prefent of four hundred thoufand crowns 
in his mailer’s name, but advifed Charles to return, in a French 
fhip which was offered him, to Europe ; and laid before his 
Sweden, matter the injuflice of 


the Ruffi¬ 
ans in his 

abfence 

from 


Swedes account. 


maicing war upon the czar on the 
Charles treated the vizier’s advice with the 
utmoft contempt, but accepted of his money. While he was 
thus intriguing at the Qthsnan court, his Swedijb territories were 
torn in pieces, by the very princes whole confederacy he had 
broken, when hut a flripling. The czar invaded Card)a ana 
Finland , took JVybnrg, and laid liege to Riga. He had forced 
Jiugnjlus to cede Livonia to hirn for ever. His Danijh majefty 
difclaimed the treaty of Travendahl. The kings of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Pr tiffin , and many other princes of the empire, had 
all of them claims upon Charles , which they were preparing 
to make good, and a manifefto for that purpofe was publifhed, 
laying all the blame upon the cbftinacy and injuflice of Charles. 
This manifetto was followed with an invafion of Schonen, by 
his Danijh majeily, who took Hcl/hihng , and returned to Co¬ 
penhagen. General Sinnboek commanded the army of Sweden , 

where the people called out to be inflantiy led againtt the un¬ 
generous 
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generous invader. All difference between the fettate and the who are 
rczency which Charles had left, now ceafed, and Steenboek , beaten by 
bf recruiting his army out of the militia, was at the head of S/eenboeL 
twenty thoufand men, whom he led into Schonen , and there 
be gave a, complete defeat to the Danes under general count 
Rantzau, who loft eight thoufand men in the battle, befides 
numbers who died of their wounds. The court of England 
and the republic of Holland , were afraid that this vidtory 
would encourage the Swedes to enter Germany , to the preju¬ 
dice of the grand alliance againft France, and took meafures 
for preventing it; but the regency of Sweden reproached them 
for not having executed their guaranty of the treaty of Jit- 
Ranfiadt, and gave the allies but little fatisfa&ion on that 
bead, which obliged them to conclude a treaty for keeping the 
Swedijh dominions in Germany free from the flames of war; 
but with very little effcdL 

Charles was revived, when he heard at Bender of the defeat His vaft 
of the Danes, and of their having been obliged to evacuate in tore if at 
Schonen , with the lofs of almoft all their army. The depofi- the Porte, 
tionof Guprogli, from the vizierfhip, gave him new pleafure. 

He had fallen a facrifice to his moderation and integrity, which 
were dil'agrecable to all parties at the Porte , and he was fuex¬ 
ceeded by Baltagi Mohammed. 1 he fultana mother had form¬ 
ed fuch a party at her foil’s court, that an immediate refolution 
was taken to aflemble two hundred thoufand men to act 
againft the Ruffians. Tolfioy was fhut up in prifon, and the 
khan of Crhn Tartary received orders to raife forty thoufand 
men for the fame fervice. That barbarian had been bribed by 
Charles to befriend him ; and to fliew how much he was in his 


intereft, he offered to bring his army to the neighbourhood of 
Bender, to receive their directions from Charles , but Baltagi 
ordered the general rendezvous to be at Adriano pie. 

The preparations of the Turks alarmed the czar, who im- 
mediately left the ffege of Riga, and all his ccnquefts over the r)l 
Swedes 


ancer of 


that he might oppofe the infidels. 




the czar 
1 7 11 ’ on the 
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eroded the Danube, with a hundred thoufand men, and was 
marching along the river Pruth , to fight Zcremetow , who was 
joined by the main army under Peter himfelf, on the 4th of 
July. He had been difappointed in the promifes made him by 
Cantemir , in the fame manner as Charles had been by Mazcp- 
po ; for both the Moldavians and Walachians continued firm 


to the Pert.e ; lb that the Ruffian army, which was encamped 
on the banks of the Pruth , was in a miferable condition, es¬ 
pecially after Baltagi appeared in their fight, at the head of 
bis army, and hemmed in the Ruffians on all Tides. Peter , in 
defpair, ordered his troops to break through the enemy, who 
were now a hundred and fifty thoufand men, befides Tartars , 

with 
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with their fwords in their hands, but all his efforts were iri 
vain, and he was forced to return to his camp, which the 
*Turks twice endeavoured to ftorm, but were repulfed. Ponia- 


towjki advifed Baltagi to fpare his troops, and to ftarve out the 


Mufcoviies ; but in the mean time, he fent intelligence of the 


iituatiori of the Ruffian army to Charles , who immediately kt 


out from Bender , to enjoy his triumph over the czar. The 


night before, another attempt was to have been made hv 

t • v t% .... _j _* ~/run. l.*. .i _i* . 5 u j 


which Peter had refolved either to effe£i his deliverance, ortn 

•n • i i • _ TT- _ - r _ ' 4 


perifh with his army. His wife, the famous Catharine . npr 

> tti* m if-. r . V r cl * 


out of 


fuaded him to fend a meflage, defiring peace from the vizier 

y^V • fir* • « .« '** • 


which he 


She undertook to tranfaift the affair in peffori; and having 

vo /1 11it oil tko iottr<slo /Vio /'Ai«l /1 r»i fV> r»»- K^Iam/v.*1 ^ 


muftered up all the jewels fhe could, either belonging; to her- 


is extn- felf or others, fhe managed with fo much addrefs, that Bah 


cated. 


iagi (who was no foldier) and his officers, foftened by her 
brefents, finifhed the tiarifa&ion in fix hours time, and finned 

ttt 1 1 T\ /•/■» T TT #% • 1 . O 


a peace, which laved the Ruffian army. We (hall have occa 


fion to mention this affair more at large. 


Arrival of Charles , by an expeditious, but dangerous, journey, arrived 


Charles in 


theTurhi/b 


in the Turkijh camp juft as Peter was drawing off his troops. 

t? _j u-—l _•» . r . 


camp 


V' J Enraged with what had happened, he flew to Zfo/W/'s tent, 

^ , « % « « • i| * 11 • • o _ * 


reproached him for his treachery and pufillanimity, tore his 


robe with the rowel of his fpur, and remounting his horfe, 

1 1 T> ? T_ *1 CT' j l r • i i t . 


galloped back to Bender; while the Turk, who fmiled at his 


rage, and the remonftrances of Poniatewjki, Went to attend 


his evening prayers. Upon the return of Charles to Bender , 

r- 1 - .t . .t "\T* n i i n i i • ■ « «»: 


finding that the Nleflcr had overflowed his camp, he built 


fome ftone houfes, for the accommodation of himlelf and his 


attendants at Varnitza, a village in the neighbourhood; but he 


ftill continued his intrigues at the Oilman court. Baltagi was 


ib much afraid of thefe, that he obtained leave from the court 


of Vienna , for a free paffage for Charles to his own dominions; 


and he fent three bafha’s to acquaint him that he muft leave 


thofe of the fultan. Charles received the meffage, which was 


delivered in the moft refpe£tful terms, with filent contempt; 


and Baltagi feeing him thus bent upon his ruin, ordered all 


his mefl'engers to Conjlantinople to be intercepted, befides cut 


ting off his daily allowances. Charles , whofe profufiohen- 


creafed with his wants, muft have at laft been without necef- 


faries for his own table, had not Fabricius , the Holflein agent 

l CV /T % • l Tl • • /? • • n r* 1 • t « t *'• i 11.1 




and 'Jefferies , the Britijh minifter, fupplied him with all the 


money they had; but his beft friend, on this occafion, was 


Mr. Cooke , an Englif merchant, who fent him five thoiifand 


K e vol u 


pounds, and trufted to his honour for the repayment. 


By this time, the failure of the czar to execute the treaty 


oons at 


of Prutb , and the intrigues of Poniatowfki , and the other 

/* • 1 i- I f 11° 1 « r ^ 7 1 1 •/! ...i. 


Conjlan- friends of Charles , had wrought the difgrace and banifhment 


titiople. 


of Baltagi \ and Of nan, the chief officer under him, who had 


advifed him to make the peace, was ftrangled, Riff an r 
with the czarina’s ring and jewels, having been found 


money 
in his 


coffers. He was fucceeded as viziet by Juffuf who accom¬ 
modated 
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tfiodated matters with the czar, and one of the articles of the 
treaty was, that Charles fhould be obliged to leave Turkey. 

This refolution was communicated to Charles , by a letter from 
the emperor Ahmed himfelf, and an elcort of eight or ten 
thoufand men was offered him, to attend him to Poland. 

Charles aniwered the fultan’s letter, by informing him that 
fuch an efcort would be too weak to prote& him againft the 
liufjian armies, who were very numerous in Poland. The 
ful tan finding this to be tr ue, would have ordered the vizier 
to be firangled, but he was laved by young Coumoitrgl , Ahmed’s 
favourite, who was a friend to the Ruffians , and who intended 
to employ the Othman arms againft the Venetians. A new fyf- 
tem of politics again took place ; a frefh treaty was made with 
the czar, and the ferafkier of Bender acquainted Charles that 
he could no longer lefide where he was. The minifters of 
Rvffui and Poland , rendered their own perfons anfwerable for 
his fafety in palling through the dominions of their matters, 
and therefore we can pay but little regard to a correfpondence 
which was faid to have been entered into between the khan of 

the Tartan and king Aug?f us, for delivering him up. He de- Defperate 
maiidcd money for thfe payment of his debts, which he com- j mpru _ 

puted at two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds; and Ahmed dence of 
fent him that, fum, with twenty-five thoufand pounds more, Charles 
with orJers that he fhould pals under his protection through 
the kingdom of Poland ; but the money was not to be paid to 
Charles till he took his departure. Charles and his minifter 


wheedled the bafha out of the money under very mean pre¬ 
texts, and when he came to receive his commands for his de¬ 
parture, Charles demanded two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds more. This was a mean, infamous proceeding of the 
Swede, as it expofed the bafha to the lofs of his head, for his 
generous confidence. The demand being made, a final refo¬ 
lution, ftrengthened by the mufti’s fefta, was fent to the 
bafha, with orders that he fhould oblige Charles, by force, to 
leave Turkey. When the bafha intimated thofe orders to 


orders to 


Charles , he drove him with contumely and menaces out of his 
prefence, and twenty thoufand Tartars , with fix thoufand 


Turks , inverted Charles's houfe and camp 


The envoys of 


England and Plolfein endeavoured to mediate, but all was to 
no purpofe 3 and the khan of the Tartars , who v/as to a£t in 
conjunction with the bafha, ordered his Tartars not to fpare 
the life of Charles if he made refiftance. 

During this mediation, and the time of the bafha’s waiting w j, 0 ; 3 
for frefh orders from his court, Charles was bufy in fortifying p .j_ 

his houfe and his camp, paid very little regard to the two en- fi*, 

voys for their kind interpofition 3 and though he had under the 
him only his domeftics, and three hundred Suiedijl: fcldiers, he 
made difpofitions for defending himfelf. Orders, atiaftcame, 
for the Turks and Tartars to put all to the (word, not fparing 
the king himfelf, who fhould make refiftance. It was in vain 
for Charles 's faithful fervants and officers to throw themfelves 

Vol. XT N n at 
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at his feet, imploring him not to force the infidels to extremi¬ 
ties, for Charles remained unmoved, ridiculed their entreaties 
and feemed to enjoy his fituation with pleafurc. Even the 
fcullions of his kitchen were afiigned to their military p 0 ft s . 
and at laft the infidels advanced to the attack, but at the re- 
quell: of Grcthufen , they obliged the bafha to delay it for three 
days. When the bafha returned to Bender , he produced his 
mailer’s orders, and fixty of the moll venerable among the 
janifaries, with grey beards, and wearing white rods in their 
hands, let out to perfuadc Charles to lave his life. His anfwer 
was provoking to a ’Turk , in the Jaft degree, for he defired 
them to be gone, otherwife he would fiiave their beards. I n . 
ftantly the attack began, and the three hundred Swedes who 
were in the camp, threw down their arms, on which Charles, 
with his generals, Herd , Dardcf and Sparre, gallopped to his 
houfe, which he prepofed to defend with about forty of his 
domeftics, the whole number who now attended him amount¬ 
ing not to above fixty. Charles was obliged to force his way, 
at the imminent danger of his life, into his houfe, which he 
found already poffefled by the infidels, many of whom he kil¬ 
led with his own hand, and cleared the houfe of the reft. 
His attendants then barricaded the rooms, and from the win¬ 
dows, did fome execution with their fire-arms upon their ene¬ 
mies, of whom they killed about two hundred, ten pieces of 
cannon all the time playing upon the houfe. The bafha gave 
orders to fire it with lighted matches, which were fixed upon 
arrov. 7 s and difeharged upon the roof. The infide of the houfe 
was immediately reduced to allies, but the king and his little 
company tallying; out, killed or difperfed all before them, and 
endeavoured to reach another houfe, which had a ftone roof. 
Before he reached it, the Turks rallied and furrounded Charles , 
whole fpurs being entangled in one another, he fell to the 
ground, and he was inftantly feized by twenty-one janifaries, 
who carried him off. This very extraordinary action happen- 
1713. ed on the 1 ;th of February 1713. 

He finds No fooner was Charles made prifoner, than all his turbu* 
friends at lence forfook him, and he appeared with a refigned behaviour 
th c Porte, before the bafha, who, with great politenefs, conducted him 

to Bender , where he was lodged in his own palace, and treated 
with vaft honours, but with a guard in his room. Next day 
he was, by the bafha, carried in a chariot covered with fcarlet, 
towards Adrianople. While he was upon this uncomfortable 
journey, he received certain intelligence that his friend. Sts- 
niftaus , had arrived at Bender foon after he left it, and was 
then a prifoner in the hands of the Turks . Charles , through 
his natural infenfibility, made no other reflection upon this 
news, than to order Fabridus to poft away to Stan jans , and 
to defire him not to make a peace with king Aupujhts, became 
he was fure of the friendfhip of the Othman court, and that 
the khan and the bafha had no orders for what they had done. 

Charles at Adrianople ^ his friends drew up 

a me* 


Upon the arrival of 

4- 
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2memorial, which was prcfented by a French gentleman, one 
}’il!chr?ue, to Ahmed's own hands. He read it, and found it 
filled with invectives againft the khan and the balba. Vi lie- 
iov.oue was fecured for his boldnefs in approaching the fultan’s 
perfon ; but Ahmed had the curiofity to examine him in perfon, 
difouiled like an officer of the janifaries. It was owing to 
this conference, according to Voltaire and other authors, that 
a new revolution at the Porte was effected. The mufti was 
depofed, as were fome of the chief officers about court; and 
Charles was carried to the little caftle of Demetafa^ in the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople. Soon after, the vizier was de¬ 
posed, and Ibrahim Mo/la fucceeded him. He was an enemy 
to the Ruffians, and invited Charles , who then relided at De- 
W ctica , to fee him. Charles avoided the vifit, by pretending 
ficknefs; and that he might not be obliged to any difagreeable 
interview of that kind, he a&ually kept his bed during ten 
months, while he was at Demotica . We fhall make ufe of 
that interval to attend the affairs of Sweden. 

Riga was then in the hands of the czar, who broke the Confede- 
capitulation with the garrifon, by detaining them prifoners, racy a _ 
and foon after he became mailer of all Livonia and Finland. him 
The vidlory obtained by Stcetibock , and the offer made by the £ ur0 pe. 
DakcarlianSf of railing twenty thoufand men for the relief of ' 
their king, together with the profpedt of his deliverance, if 
he would accept of it, renewed the confederacy between the 
czar, Augvfius, and his Danifi: majefly; and it was refolved to 
wrelt from Charles the Sivcdifi.) Pomerania , by an army of 
forty-fix thou (and men, to be commanded by the king of 
Denmark. All Europe looked upon this confederacy as being 
ungenerous, and founded on allegations that had no exiftence 
in truth. Augujhts entered the Szoedifij Pomerania, and the 
Danes forced the garrifon of Damgariaz to retire to Stralfund, 
which was immediately bcfieged by the troops of the confe¬ 
derates; and Wifm r was invefted at the lame time. The 
St re If’aiders made fo brave a defence, that the befiegers, nu¬ 
merous as they were, were obliged to abandon their under¬ 
taking, and IVifmar was defended with the fame fuccefs. 

The kings of Denmark and Poland returned to their refpedtive SucceiTcs 
capitals in the winter, but the Rz/Jfians blocked up Stetin. and. bar- 
Count Sparre was font, by the regency of Sweden, to folicit banties of 
fomc money at the French court, for the payment of StecnbocPs ^teenboek, 
army, which alone could fave Pomerania. The French mini- 
fter told him, that his mailer had not money fufficient to 
maintain his own table ; but Bernard , the famous banker, gra¬ 
tified a generous pride, by giving Starve fifty thoufand pounds 
fterling, and telling de Fcrci, the French miniller, that he had 
lent it in his mailer’s name to the crown of Sweden. This 
vrdl lupply, at a juncture when Steenbock furrouno’ed by the 
armies of Rujfia , Denmark and Saxony , was imploring them for 
an armiftice, relieved him, and he was loon at th"e head of 
twelve thoufand brave troops, calling to be led out againft 
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their enemies. By this time, the king of Denmark was in 
poffeffion of Bremen and Verden , and had laid Stacie in aflie- 
Steenbroek took Rqflock , and marched to attack the Saxon and 

at 


Danijh armies in Mecklenbnrgh. He came in fight of them 
a place called GadeJbv.Jh , on the 20th of December 171kj"" 
Stanijlaus ferving under him as a volunteer. The Ruffian ar- 
my lay at three leagues diftance, but his Danift.b majefty could 
not be perfuaded to wait its coming up. A moft defperate 
battle was fought, in which the allied army were completely 
defeated. About feven thoufand of the runaways, and all 
their artillery, fell into the hands of Steenboek , who gained the 
vidlory merely by his fuperior generalfhip and intrepidity. 
Steenboek then, in order to retaliate the lofs of Stade, laid Jl- 
tena , a famous and a flourilhing town belonging to the king of 
Der :mark , in afhes, with all the circumftances of barbarity 
and brutality that characterized his nature. Great patt of the 
wretched inhabitants fled to Hamburgh. The Hambitrphm 
on pretence that they brought with them infedlious difeafes* 
fhut their gates upon them, fo that molt of them perilhed with 
hunger and cold before that city. 

who, with Steenboek jollified this cruelty by the barbarities that had 
his army, been committed by his mailers enemies in Pomerania , but he 
are made could not improve his fplendid victory. He loll two thoufand 

of his men as they were crolling the Eider to go into winter 
quarters. Th t Ruffian army was Hill entire, and before Steen- 
boek could reach Pomerania, it was in pofielfion of the Dam 

and Saxons. Being thus furrounded by powerful enemies on 

all hands, he threw himfelf into the neutral town of Toitingen, 
with the content of the bilhop o f Lubce, adminillrator of HoU 


pn.ioners 

of war. 


Jlem. 

army prifoners of war. 


.There he was obliged 


to deliver up himfelf and his 
It was on this occafion that the fa¬ 


mous baron Goeriz, afterwards fo eminent for his negotiations 
and misfortunes, began to'make a figure ; for when he found 
the bilhop hefitating upon admitting the Swedes into the place, 
he produced to the governor an order for their admillion, in 
the name or the young duke, nephew to Charles. This expe¬ 
dient, though it gained him the friendlhip of Charles , did not 
lave his army. 

T he misfortunes of Sweden feemed now to be complete. 
ii;>u uege- The czar had conquered all Finland , where he had beaten the 
nations ot dtvedes; and his Danijh rnajelly, in relentment of the part 

acted by the adminillrator, llript Ids ward of great par: of his 
duchy; his army of Rujfaus and Saxons were, acting in the 
ifianu of Rugen, and Stef in w a s on the point of failing under 
their power. Goert-z, who was then no more than r privy- 
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couriicilor :o the bilhop adminillrator, formed, at this crihs 
of her diirrefs, trie more than romantic project of delivering 
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and rendering Charles more powerful than ever. His 
admirable p-netration led him to reflect, that fo many various 
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which he had no authority but from the bifhop adminiftrator, 
he Vowed the feeds of jealoufy among the allies, by forming a 
olan for procuring a neutrality for Charles's Germari dominions, 
f'or this purpofe, he perfuaded the governor of Bremen and 
f/'erden to iequefter them, together with Stacie, into the hands 
of the elector of Hanover; by which he faved them from the 
Bancs- He prevailed with the king of PruJJia to accept, in 
like manner, of the fequeftration of Stetin and Wifmar , which 
he was to reftore to Sweden upon the re-eftablifhment of peace, 
and upon being paid his expences, which amounted to four 
hundred thoufand crowns; and the king of Denmark was per¬ 
vaded not to feize upon Tonningen. Goertz’s fcheme was ruf¬ 
fled by May erf eld, governor of Pomerania , being ordered by 
Charles , not to deliver up an inch of ground to his enemies; 
but he was not dilcouraged, and even made the fame bargain 
with the king of Poland for Stralfund, that he had done for 

Stetin . 

The matter-piece of Goertz s politics lay/ however, in his Charles's 
oaining over Menzikof, the czar’s favourite minifter, to his ^p ter 
views. He flattered him with the ceffion of Holftein to Peter, ma( ] e re . 
who might acquire as much German territory as would entitle ^„ nt G f 
his minifter to a feat in the diet at Ratifion , which was one of % Mfa r e „ p 
the Ruffians greateft objects of ambition. Goertz had even 
the addrefs to perfuade Menzikof to afljtt him in getting pof- 
feiTion of Stetin, in which he. fucceeded, by the help of four 
hundred thoufand crowns, lent by the king of PruJJia to Peter, 
ButGWrtz was not fuccefsful in all his fchemes, for the king 
of Denmark refumed his deftgn of feizing on the duchy of Hol- 
flcin, and the fortrefs of Tonningen •, neither could that prince 
be perfuaded to execute the capitulation he had made with 
Steenboek, for he refufed to admit his Swcdijh prifoners to ran- 
fom. The regency and fenate of Sweden feeing, to all appear¬ 
ance, that their country was on the verge of total deftrubfion, 
and underftanding that their king was Hill obftinately bent 
not to return to Europe but at the head of a hundred thoufand 
men, ottered the regency to his fitter, Ulrica Leonora, who 
accepted of it, and convoked the ftates. It was there refolved 
that all the plate of the kingdom fhould be converted into 
coin, that thirty thoufand men ihould be raifed tor the defence . 
of the ftate, and that conferences Ihould be opened for a 
peace. The princefs-regent oppofed the laft refolution, be- 
caufe (be had no authority from Charles ; but, in the mean 
while, the Szvedijb fleet under admiral Erenfchild , was defeated 
by the czar in perfon, who completed his conqueft of Finland, 
and the ifland of Oeland. 

Charles ttill remained in a ftate of torpid captivity at Demo - 
tica, and all that the generofity of the Turks did, was juft to 
fubfift him and his followers. He had given his content to the 
marriage of the prince of Hcj]e with his fitter, the princefs 
Ulrica ; but by this time, his friend, the vizier Ibrahim Molla , 
was ftraneled, and fucceeded bv the favourite Coumonrgi , who 
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W 25 not in Charts? s intereft.' Having now loft al] his tower¬ 
ing hopes, and ftimulated with indignation at hearing of the 
behaviour of his ftates, he fent Groihujcn with a magnificent 

retirme, railed at the rate of fifty per cent, for the money that 
fitted it out, to Co-njiantinople , where he was to apply f or a 
hundred thoufand crowns, and for a paffport for Charles s re¬ 
turn to Europe . Though Grothufen was received with proper 
honours in his public character, yet he was treated in a very 
dry manner in the private conference he had with the vizier. 
The latter refufed either to give or lend Charles money, but 
procured for him the neceflaiy paffports, fent him three-fcore 
carriages, with provifions, and a proper efeort to condu&him 
to the frontiers of Dranflvania, together with a few prefents. 
The Turkifh llownefs in travelling was difagreeable to Charles, 
who was treated, after he filtered into the imperial dominions, 
with vail refpedt, by order of the court of Vienna. All of a 
fudden he took leave of his Turkifh efeort and his own retinue, 
and putting himfelf in uifguife, he fet out, attended only by 
two officers, Rofn and During , for Sweden. The fatigues 
he underwent in his journey, which, notwithftanding his vaft 
expedition, coft him lixteen days, are incredible ; but he ar¬ 
rived at Stralfund on the z iff of November 1714, at one in the 
morning. It was with difficul y that the governor recognized 
his mailer, who had been in boots for lixteen days, by which 
his legs were fofwelled, that they were cut off, when he went 
to bed. 

The return of Charles , fingle and unattended as he was, was 
followed by effects next to miracles. The Swedes, without 
once reflecting that his madnefs, pride and obftinacy, had oc- 
calioncd the miferies their country then /offered, flocked to his 
ftandard, and thought of nothing but revenging his difgraces. 
They flow to execute his orders, and though opprelt with beg¬ 
gary and famine, they feconded their king in the high tone 
with which he talked and treated. He difowned all the le- 
queftraiions that had been made, refufed to confent to any 
neutrality, demanded leflitution o f Stctin; and became it was 
refufed, till a general peace could be fettled, he drove the 
Germans out of the ifle o fUfedom. It wa? retaken by (he PniJ- 
Jians ; and it foon appeared, by the directions Charles gave to 
his officers, that misfortunes had rather encreafed than abated 
his brutal obliinacy. The French king endeavoured to medi¬ 
ate a peace, but nothing lefs than a Ample reftituiion of all he 
had loft would fatisfy Charles. Upon this, all the powers 0. 
the north, and among the reft, the king of Great Britain, as 
elector of Hanover, and adminiftrator of Bremen and Verden , 
renewed their confederacy againft him with double force. 
The Ruffian fleet commanded the Baltic , and the kings of 
Denmark and Rrulfia beheged $i>'ufund with thirty-fix thou.and 
men. It was defended by Charles in per Ion, inch by inch, 
and he again difp'ay 'd moft amazing inftanccs of jnfennble 
yalour. His enemies having landed twelve thoufand men upon 

the ifiand 0 f Ar/gen, where they fortified themfelves under the 
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prince of Anhalt, Charles undertook to difiodge them with two 
thoufand. After fighting with his ufual intrepidity, he was 
forced to retreat, and day beginning to break, his enemies fur- 
rounded, and one of them knew, him. Charles difengaged 
himielf, by fhooting him with a piftol; but he mu ft have 
been killed or taken prifoner, had he not been mounted on 
horfcback by count Poniatowfki , who once more faved him, 
and he returned to Stralfand. In this mad expedition, Charles , 
without exprefling concern, faw his favourite Grothufen , his 
companion During , and the brave general Dardof, killed by 
his fide, and he himfelf received a wound in the left breaft. 

The enemy’s artillery and bombs had now reduced Stralfand 
to a heap of ruins, and the breaches in the walls were prac¬ 
ticable. Croijfy , the French ambafiador, endeavoured to renew 
the negotiation, but the obftinacy of Charles proved invincible. 

At laft a lodgment was made in the outworks, and Charles, 
after performing prodigies of valour, amidft all the thunder 
cf the cnemy/s artillery, paft in a little boat to Scbo- 
r.eir, and general Duckcr gave up the place, upon a bet¬ 
ter capitulation than he had a right to ex peel. The Stock¬ 
holmers now expelled that Charles would honour them with 
his prefence, but he was out of humour with his fenate; nor 
did he chufe to vifit his capital but with triumphal honours, 
fothat he palled the winter at Cur elf croon. 

As a mark of Charles's lavage dilpofition, we are to obferve Hisingra- 
that his great minifter, count Piper , was ftill detained in the titude and 
Ruffian dominions, and Charles , without exprefling any con- ini'enfibi- 
cern for his misfortunes, fuffered that great and able minifter lity. 
to die a clofe prifoner in the caftle of Schlujfclhurg , at the age 
of feventy. His brave general Steenboek, underwent the fame 
fate in Denmark. But Charles was now immerfed in new pro¬ 
jects. Though he had difclaimed thofe of Goertz, yet that 
infinuating minifter made his court lb effectually, and reafon- 
ed fo plaufibly, that Charles received him into a greater degree 
of confidence than ever he had done count Piper. Having, pj e ; n _ 
by means of the molt opprcfiive taxes ever invented, and V ades 
through the credit of his brother-in-law, the prince of Heffe , Noway. 
afiembled an army of twenty thoufand men, he all of a fud- 
den, to the amazement at Europe , fell into Norway, where 
the prince and he at firft carried all before them, and beat 
the Danifh troops in feveral engagements. The Danes re¬ 
turned to the charge, and drove the Swedes from a ftrong poft 
they had feized. The prince of Heffe was difabled by a wound, 
and Charles finding that his army could not, at once, make 
head againft an enemy, fatigue and famine, in that unho- 
fpitable country, returned to Sweden, where he found that 
in his abfence he had loft the town of Wifmar to the Ruffians , 
the Saxons and Hanoverians. 

The fagacious conjectures of Goertz began now to be ful- His alli- 
filled. George the ift, and the other princes of the empire, ance with 
had formed a defign to prevent the czar from getting any foot- t he czar, 
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jng in Germany , and with that view, he had not been 
conftdered in the capitulation of TVifmar, from which his 
troops were excluded. The czar blamed George the Ift, as 
feeing at the bottom of this, and all his other difappointments; 
and Charles hated the fame prince, for buying Bremen and 
Verden of the Danes , more than he did the czar. The artful 
Goert% Succeeded fo well with Charles , that in hatred to George 
the Ift, he entered with the czar into a concert for placing the 

James i ’ " 


pretender, 
ta'n, and Stanijla 


to be reflored to that of Poland 
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heroni , into the fame romantic projedf, and ’he court of Env- 
iand was alarmed,' when it was underflood that Peter , in (lead 
of attacking Sweden, had fent his troops to take their winter 


quarters in Meckle::kit>gh . 
Vien 

Erfk 


George 

o 


the 7 A, and the court of 
ton this conduct; but one 

e czar, had intro¬ 


duced to that court fever al of his ccuntrymra who had been 
profciibed for their rebellion in 1715, and they had the art to 
fortify the czar aoainft all oppofirion to his new fyftem. The 
duke of idecklenburgb had married his niece, and Peter declar¬ 
ed himfelf his protector, not only age in ft his own fubjects, 
with whom he was at variance, but againft the Danes , who 
were in pofleffion of JViJmar , one of his towns. Under this 
pretext it was, that Peter , inPread of invading Siueden , as he 
had promifed his allies, plainly enough dilcovered his inten¬ 
tion of gaining a footing in Germany , an event which the Ger¬ 
man princes dreaded. 

Goertz was provided with full powers from Charles. He 
was matter of all the money of that crown, and difpofed of 
all the jewels and valuable effects, for carrying his rn'ghty 
fchemes into execution. He diftembled fo cxquifitely, that 
he pretended to treat fecretlv with the Ruffian, Hanoverian 
and other minifrers, at the very time he was periuading his 
mafter to give up every thing the czar required. A negotia¬ 
tion, into which Geertz was at this time brought, fhews him 
to have more levity and credulity in his temper than became a 
ereat and wife minifter, and that his talents lay chiefly in the 
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conduce vi dark mcafures and daring expedients. He had 
heard of a fet of European pirates, who had been proferibed 
from all civilized countries ; were ft ttled, with immenfe riches, 
at Madagafcar, who would be glad to a hr under the protection 
of the S'ivedijh flag. Gocriz was weak enough to fend two 
eentlemen to treat with thole banditti, but the event of the 
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negotiation never was certainly known. 

Tire negotiations of Goertz with the Eng!if!) and Scotch 

maleconrents, weie equally romantic and void of probability. 

Count GvHeov.bergh, the SvjediJh ambaffao’or at London, was in- 

irructed by him to form clofe correfpondences with thofe male- 

contents. They were indeed powerful and fangoine, but 

beinc actuated only by d i fa pp ointment and refentment at the 

court.. 
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tourt, they differed in their views, and very few of them 
,vere difpofed, in earneft, to cooperate with Goertz in his 
theme of letting the pretender on the throne of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Goertz , alraid, during his abfence from the perfon of 
Charles, that he might be prevailed upon to refume his former 
animofities againft the czar, had encouraged the exiled duke 
of Ormond to repair to Mitt au, the capital of Courland, in or¬ 
der to be at hand, not only to negotiate a marriage between 
the pretender and the duchefs of Courland , afterwards the cza- 
iina, another of Peter $ nieces, but to pafs over to Siveden with 
2 public chat acffer from the pretender, to keep Charles firm to 
hisnev,' engagements. The court of England , which before this 
time, had dilcovered that Goertz had had a private interview 
with Peter in Holland , where the latter had pafted fomc months, 
took the alarm, and put all her allies on their guard ; and the 
great fchernes of Goertz being not yet ripe for execution, 

Charles exculed hirr.feif from publicly receiving the duke as 
the pretender’s embaffador. Notwithstanding this, Goertz con¬ 
tinued to treat wfth Jcrregan, an Englijhman , who was the 
pretender’s embaliador at the court of Peterfburgb. 

Cardinal Aebcroni was then at the head of affairs in Spain. f e ^ on( J e( j 
Not only his politics, but his difpoiiticn, ambition and turbu- cardi- 
lence, agreed with thoie of Goertz ; and v/hat is ftill more na j A.be- 



miracles in rcftoring the SpaniJI) marine, army, and finances, 
and Spain was the moft convenient aily that either Charles or 
Peter could have in Europe, becaule file could iupply, with 
her money, the principal wants of both. The regem duke of 
Orleans felt, at Paris, the effect of this confederacy. He gave 
notice ofit to the courts of Vienna and London , with whom he 
connefted himfelf more cJofely than ever. Gyllembergh was 
arrefted at London , where his papers were feized and printed j 
nor was there any denying, upon their being published, that 
he had entered into very unwarrantable connexions in Eng¬ 
land He had even defired money to print and difperfe fedi- 
tious libels againft the government, and had propofed that ten 
thoufand Swedes fhould be fent over to England , who would 
beiulHcient for placing the pretender on the throne, and that 
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urope applauded the pre- 
T'he Dutch were fo com- 
piaifant, that thev ordered Goertz to be feized at Deventer , in 

This was 

thought to be a very extraordinary flretch of complaifance in 
their high mightinefi’es, and was ieverely cenfured by feveral 
courts, becaufe it did not appear that the fcnemes of Goertz 
were to affeit the United Provinces They thought themlelves, Qr. er /~ 
however, defenfible in what they had done, becaufe they were 
guarantees fot* the proteftant fucceffion in the houfe of Han:- 

When thofe proceedings were related to Charles , be 
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treated them with a difdainful filence, but gave orders for ar 
refting JackJon , the EngUJh minifter in Sweden , and ordered 
the Dutch refident, Rimpffi to be prohibited from his court 
The Swedift) minifter at the Hague pre fen ted three different 
memorials, complaining of the feizure of Goertz and his pa¬ 
pers. As the regency of Holland were ignorant of his Bri¬ 
tannic majefty’s fentiments, they returned no anfwer to his 
complaints. At laft, to the reafons we have already mentioned 
they added the very extraordinary one, that Goertz’s powers 
were defective in point of form, and that they therefore could 

not confider him as a public minifter. 

As to Goertzh imfelf, he acted with great fpirit. The count 

de Welclercn was fent to examine him, but he infilled upon his 
public charadler, and refufed to anfwer any queftion. The 
czar was then at Parisy where he propofed to comprehend the 
regent in the intended accommodation between him and 
Charles . From this propofal, which was declined by the duke 
of Orleans , it appears as if Peter was, at this time, ignorant 
of the whole extent of Goertz’s plan, which ultimately tend¬ 
ed, in conjun6lion with cardinal Alberoni , to deprive that 
prince of the regency. The houfe of Bourbon being thus di¬ 
vided, the whole fyftem of Europe received a new face, and 
the regent called in for his lupport the natural enemies of 
France , the houfes of Aujlria and Brunfivick. By this time, 

, Goertz , though he avowed his defign of invading England, 
was fet at liberty, as was count Gyllembergh. The former 
was more exafperated than ever againft the enemies of Charles, 
whom he confidered as the authors of his confinement. Tired 
of trufting the negotiation to other hands, he went dire&lyto 
the czar, and undertook to prevail with his mailer to grant 
Peter all he demanded, including Carelia , Ingria and Li¬ 
vonia. The czar had nothing in his eye but the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the dominions and the trade of Ruffiay and had entered 
into the pretender’s intereil: no farther than as Goertz had per? 


fuaded him that thofe ends would be thereby anfwcrcd. He 
kept himfelf upon the referve, but his condu& fufficicntly 
intimated that he was refolved to ftrike in with Goertz , if the 
latter could make good what he had undertaken ; and Georg. 
the Ift, in the manifeftos he pubiifhed, charged Peter wirh be¬ 
ing the firft mover of all the mcafures againft him ; but we 
fhall have occafion to difeufs this point farther in the hiftory 
of Raffia. It is fuIndent to fay here, that Peter {hewed his 
vaft fagacity by ordering the duke of Ormond to leave his do¬ 
minions, and 'Jcmogan to remain in a manner incognito at 
Peter/burgh , till Goertz could return to the iffand or 0 eland, 


or (as it was then called) Aland , with the refult of his nego¬ 
tiation with his mailer. Charles had then returned from an¬ 
other unfuccefsful expedition into Norway , and was at the 
head of thirty-five thoufhnd men, but money was wanting to 
pay them, and the keeping them on foot was one of the pre¬ 
liminaries for which Goer is; flood engaged to the czar. Tnij 
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could not be done without money j Sweden was exhaufted, all 
refources from France were dried up, and the remittances 
from Spain were all fpent, with but a very diftant profpeft of 

obtaining more. 

In this diitrefs, Goertz had recourie to an expedient which He alters 
had been often praftifed in other kingdoms, but feldom with the S<we- 
fuccefs, that of railing copper money to the nominal value of dijb coin, 
iilver. Goeriz , at the fame time, perfuaded his matter to con- 
fent to a taxation upon the clergy, another very unpopular 
meafure. The price of all the necefiaries and conveniencies 
of life immediately rofe to a moft exorbitant height, which 
rendered Gcertz the objeft of public execration. This poffi- 
bly might be one of the reafons why he became a greater fa¬ 
vourite than ever with his obifinate matter, who agreed to all 
he propofed, for rendering the conferences at Aland fuccefsful. 

Ojierman acted there as plenipotentiary for Peter , and Gocrtz 
being returned with full powers from Charles , the following 
plan was concerted between them. 

The czar was to march an army of eighty thoufand men 

into Poland , where he was to be joined by an army of Swedes hemes 

under Charles , in order to fupport the treaty of Alt- Ranjladt, ofcoali- 
by replacing Staniflaus upon the crown of Poland. By the fe- tion be- 
cond article of this plan, his czarifh majefty became mediator tween 
between Charles and the king of Prujfia , “ in confequence Charles 
(fays the plan) whereof his faid czarifh majefty will employ all and Peter 
means for accommodating, in a friendly manner, thedifferen- of Rujjia. 
ces relating to Stctin , and the territories poflefTed in Pomerania , 
asalfo relating to the demolifhing of tViJmar. But if the king 
o iPniffia fhould refufe to give the king of Siveden reafonable 
faiisfadtion for Stctin and its diftrift, the two contracting par¬ 
ties fhall act in concert, to procure to the king of Prufjia an¬ 
other, equivalent to his convenience, which fhall coft Siveden 
nothing. In return, the king of Prufjia fhall be obliged to 
reftore to the crown of Siveden Stetin , and that part of Pome¬ 
rania which did belong to it, to become guarantee of the 


His 


treaty to be made between that crown and the czar, and to 
conclude with them a derenfive alliance, purfuant to the plan 

formed on this fubjeft. And this alliance with Prufjia fhall be 
concluded to the mutual fatisfaclion of the parties, two months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty between 


<iuci uie excnange o 
Sweden and Mufcovy. 
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By the third article, the czar obliges himfelf to procure for 
Charles an equivalent for the ceffions that the latter was to 
make, and if the king of Sweden fhould pafs over into Ger¬ 
many with a body of forty thoufand men, the czar was to 
join it with twenty or twenty-five thoufand men, of the army 
Be had in Poland ; the whole expence to be defrayed by the 
czar, and to be commanded by the king of Sweden. The 
fourth article is the moft remarkable of all, and runs as fol¬ 
lows. “ The czar promifes and engages to aft with all his 

hoops, to compel the king of England^ as eleftor, not only 
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toreftore Bremen and Verden to the king of Siveden, but alb 
to give him dye fatisfa£tion for the damage .he has fuftained' 
and if it happens that the crown of England fhould oppofe 
this, the two contracting powers promife to unite all their 
forces againft it, and not to lay down their arms till that re- 
ftitution and fatisfaCtion be really obtained from Hanover . 
However, in cafe the king of Sweden fhould chufe, before the 
exchange of the ratifications, to excufe the czar from this 
obligation, his czarifh majefty promiles, and takes upon him- 
felf, to difpofe the duke of Mecklenburg to yield up voluntarily 
and for ever, to the king and crown of Sweden , the duchy of 
Mecklenburg and its dependencies, for a proper equivalent 
which the czar promiles to'procure for that duke; and as 
fiich equivalent cannot be found but on the fide of Poland^ 
the king of Sweden (hall engage to r.ffift in getting it.” 

We have been the more explicit in our relation of this plan, 
becaufe it has been grofsly miftaken by Voltaire and other wri¬ 
ters. The copy from which we have taken the above ex¬ 
tracts, was publifhed by authority of the Britijh court, and 
therefore muft be authentic. Befides this plan, Gocrtz drew 
up the conditions for attaining peace, by which his czarifh 
majefty promifed to reftore to Sweden the great duchy of Fir,- 
land , and part of Carelia. This barrier was not indeed fpe- 
cified in the project, but a geographical map was joined to it, 
in which is feen a line drawn from IVyburg to the fVbite Sea, 
palling by the lakes of Ladoga and Onega \ and the countries 
on this fide of that line, were to be yielded up for ever to 
Sweden. The ceffions which the king of Sweden was obliged 
to make to Peter , upon the latter indemnifying him, either by 
procuring for him the duchy of Mecklenburg , or lands in Po¬ 
land, are not exprefted in this projedb; but from the above- 
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mentioned line, it appears they were to confift of part of Ca¬ 
relia , all EJlhonia , Livonia and Ingria , then efteemed the fineft 
provinces belonging to the crown of Sweden. By the plan of 
execution of this treaty (the moft important that had ever 
been concluded in the north) it was agreed, by the eighth arti¬ 
cle, u As for what relates to England ; the two parties lb all 
take their meafures to difabic the court from engaging the na¬ 
tion in any proceedings contrary to thefe fchetn -s. The like 
Hull be done with refpeift to HollandV The court of England 
confidered this ftipulation as aimed at dethroning king George 
the Iff, and looked upon the preparations then making by 
Charles for conquering Norway , to be only in order to facili¬ 
tate Charles's defeent upon Scotland. The impenetrable dif- 
pofiiion of Charles , and the profound difiimulation obferved 
both by him and the czar, through the whole negotiation, 
renders this a matter of fome doubt, but there is reafon to 
believe that Charles had poftponed all other confiderations 

to the capita! one, his expedition to Great Britain. Be that 
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intenle as to kill not only vegetables, but animals, he laid 
liege to FredertcjbaU while general Arenfield and the hereditary 
prince of Heffe , commanded feparate bodies, and beat the 
Danes in feverai encounters. Though the ground was frozen 
almoit to marble, yet Charles , who, by conftant habit, had ac¬ 
quired an iron conflitution of perfon, perfevered in opening 
ihe trenches. Finding the works not advancing fo faft as he 
expected, on the nth o i December he went to vifit them by 
itar-light, where expofing half his body to a battery of can¬ 
non which was playing fiercely on an angle where he flood, z 

ball of hair a pound itruclc him in the right temple, and kil- Hisdeath, 

n ' " 7\ one of his aids-de-camo, and Mcvret . the 


Sigui 


led him. w 

engineer of the liege 


faw him fall, and acquainted count 


Sckuerin with his death ; upon which his body was carried 
through the midfr of the camp, under the name of one captain 
Car Ip erg. 

The character ox Charles the Xllth is fo well known, that 
we need not enlarge on it here, farther than by obierving that 
every part of it, excepting his perfonal courage, which thou- 
lands of his foldiers poiitfled as well as himfelf, was either 
contemptible or cletehable. The Ipirit lie fhevved at his outlet 
in life, and his moderation with regard to Denmark , iinifhed 
all that was laudable in his conduct. Had he made peace, 
after difTolving the powerful confederacy formed again ft him, 
he might have been the arbiter of the north, in (lead cf 


and cha¬ 
racter. 


His tantaiticai maren after cue i\.ujjians\ ms conduct in lurr.ey , 
which was equally mad and mean; his difregard of the blood 
and lives of his lbldiers; his ingratitude to faithful fervants, 
and his infeniibility of the fufFo rings of all about him, pro¬ 
claim him a being divefled not only of the feelings, but the 


virtues, of humanity, it 


JO 


in vain for the flatterers of his 


memory to plead, that he himfelf fullered the fame hardfhips 
as his meaneft foldiers. There is no merit in a robufl confti- 
tution, and an obflinate attachment to felt-will. The fpilling 


of blood, if we except his temperance with regard to wine 
and women (the latter of which was very probably conftitu- 



death happen morje critically than that cf Charles. 
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HfJJc , who , er Ujrjca. 
He and 


but 


had ferved againfl him, but becaufc he was brave, 
his wife condemned his meafurcs, and detefled Gr/z, 
were obliged to do both in fecret. That flatefimm had left 
A.aiul, and was known to be on the read to the camp. Til 
prince immediately font an officer, who arrefied, and earned 
him prifoner to Stockholm. He bore his fate with great forti¬ 
tude and compofurc, and wrote a letter to the king, not know¬ 
ing of his death. Orders were immediately given for raffing 

the 
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the liege of Frsdericjbal, , and the princefs Ulrica Leonora was 
proclaimed queen by the army; a proceeding which was too 
prepoRerous, and too much favouring of pretorian defpotifm 
Her conduft, on the occafion, was prudent to the laft decree. 
She publilhcd a declaration of her acceptance of the govern¬ 
ment by hereditary right, but at the fame time, her intention 
to abolilh all defpotic fovereignty out of Sweden ; and Ihe or¬ 
dered the Rates to alienable on the 3 i ft of January , which they 
accordingly did. They difclaimed her hereditary right as in- 
confiftent with the laws and confutation of the kingdom, 
but agreed to ele£l her queen, upon her con fen ting to fubfcribc 
to certain articles for regulating her government. The moft 
important of thofe were, that Ihe fhould neither make peace 
or war without the confent of her flutes ; that {he fhould be 
aflifled by a council; that the fenate, which was to be nomi¬ 
nated by the nobility, fhould give authority to public afts, 
and manage all affairs of ftate in abfence of the fovereign, and 
when the throne fhould become vacant. The nobility were 
to ele£t a marfhal, who was to prefide in a meeting of the 
Rates, which was to be called at JeaR every three years; and 
that the nobility of EJlbonia , Livonia , Ocjel and the Stvedijb 
provinces in Germany , fhould be reinftated in their privileges, 
as foon as they returned to the crown of Sweden. Thofe arti¬ 
cles were duly figned and lealed, though the queen had alrea- 
dy, by virtue of her hereditary prerogative, put a flop to the 
currency of the money coined by Goertz. 

5 The peo- The firR exercife of the peoples recovered liberties, was in 
plereco- bringing up baron Goertz to his trial, which was done be- 
ver their fore a court compofed of delegates from the four orders 
liberties, of the kingdom, the nobility, the clergy, the burghers, and 

the peafantry; to which were added deputies from the army 
and from the courts of law. The deputies diveRed the baron 
of the order of the black eagle, which he had received from 
the king of Prujfia , and proceeded againR him in other re- 
fpe£ls, with a leverity that fhocked count Ribing , the pre* 
fident of the court, for they even addrefled the queen not 
to pardon him. After a trial of thirteen days, during which 
he behaved with great firmnefs and prefence of mind, he was 
condemned to lofe his head under the gallows, and to be there 
buried, which fentence was accordingly executed. 

Negotia- The fyRem of politics at the court of Sweden was now al- 
tion with tered all of a fudden. Lord Carteret arrived at Stockholm , in 
England, quality of his Britannic majefty’s embafiador, to make up all 

diflerences between his maRer, both as king of England ’and 
elector of Hanover , with Sweden , which were accordingly 
finifhed, to the fatisfacHon of all parties. It was agreed that 
a Britijh fleet fhould be fent to the Baltic; and a million oi 
crowns were to be paid by his majefly as ele£lor of Hanover, 
for the perpetual poffeffion of Bremen and Verdcn. The czar 
demanded the performance of all the Ripulations that had 

been concluded with the late king in the conferences at Aland] 

and 
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and his demand being rejefted, the Britijh fleet, which was 
then in the Baltic, and confifted of large fhips, could not pre¬ 
vent his flight gallies from renewing their ravages on thecoafts 
of Sweden. Prujjia, as well as Great Britain, became now 
the friend of Sweden, on condition of having Stetin yielded up 
to her; and his Danijh majefty was overawed by the Britijh 
fleet, upon which the czar fliewed himfelf inclinable to an 
accommodation; as did the republic of Poland. A peace was 
accordingly concluded with Denmark and Poland. His Danijh 
majefty thereby yielded to Sweden all he had acquired during 
her late troubles, and was to receive, in fatisfaftion, a fum of 
money. By the peace with Poland , the crown of Sweden 
agreed to acknowledge Augujlus as king of Poland, and Auguf- 
tus contented to Stanijlaus retaining the title of king. 

During thofe negotiations, her Swedijh majefty, on the 2d Ulrica 
of February , affembled the ftates of her kingdom, and laid be- propofes 
fore them an ample detail of the public affairs. While this was her huf- 
under their deliberation, fhe fent them a meffage, propofmg band to 
that her hufband, the hereditary prince of Heffe, fhould be be king of 
joined with her in the adminiftration of the regal power. Sweden. 
This propofal met with great difficulty, but v/as approved of 
after warm debates. The prince gave all the fecurity for his 
future government that was required of him ; and the queen 
declared that her intention was to devolve upon him the exe¬ 
cutive part of government, which was to be enjoyed by the 
furvivor. An aft of eleftion was accordingly drawn up in his 
favour; and the ftates laid hold of that opportunity for mak¬ 
ing fome alterations in their form of government. Befides 
thofe precautions, the prince fent a very full inftrument of 
afliirance for protefting the liberties of the fubjeft, and the 
due adminiftration of juftice. 

Th'e czar frill continued the war. His gallies beat thofe of Succefies 
Sweden , but he congratulated the new king, Frederic, upon 0 f t jj e 
his advancement to the throne, though without relaxing in his czaTt 
demands. Admiral Norris was ftill with the Englijh fleet in 
the Baltic, and his behaviour was fo tame, that it became de- 
fpicable to the Ruffians , fo that they continued their depreda¬ 
tions. Upon this, his Swedijh majefty, finding the Britijh 
fleet rather obftrufted than advanced the w T ork of peace, en¬ 
tered into negotiations with ether powers. 'Fhe young duke 
of Holjlein, nephew to Charles , was upon the point of marry¬ 
ing the czar’s daughter, and became a party in the negotia¬ 
tion. He demanded that the ftates of Sweden fhould procure 
to him reftitution of his duchy of Slefwick from the crown of 
Denmark, and fettle the fucceffion of the crown of Sweden 
upon him; in which cafe he was to marry Peter’s eldeft daugh¬ 
ter* whofe marriage portion w,as to confift of the provinces of 
Finland, EJihonia and Livonia. Thofe proportions were given 
m at the court of L senna. from whence Hopkcns, the Swedijh 
refident there, carried them to Sweden, and laid them before 
die king and ferattc, who difapproved of them fo much, that 
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he was confined a prifoner in his houfe, for his offieioufnef- 
The mediation of the regent duke of Orleans, by his minifer 
Cainpredon , had better fuccefs; for though the czar itill con¬ 
tinued his ravages on the Swedijh coafts, and made an unmer¬ 
ciful ufe of his l'uperiority at fea, yet he confcnted to the 
opening conferences at Nyjladt, a little town of the Bethnic 
Guif, in North Finland. Here the terms were rather pre¬ 
fer! bed than negotiated; for, by the treaty which was con¬ 
cluded and figned on the roth of September 1 21, the czar “ vm 
to remain in.perpetual polfeiiion of all that his arms had con¬ 
quered, from the borders of Conrland to the extremity of the 

L ' - - » * * * • • ' V 1 1 Ulw 

the whole ex 
v flip or Finknl 


gulph of Finland ; and from thence again, of 
of the country of Kexholm, and that narro* 


-ent 



Sweden 
receives a 
fubfidy 


bouring ides, which fecured to him the fovereignty of the fea; 
as likevvife of the ides of Oefel, Dago, Mona , and fever a! 
others : the whole forming an extent of three thoufand leagues 
of country, of unequal breadth, and which all together made a 
large kingdom.” In lieu of thole vaft ceflions, the czar agreed 
to pay two millions of crowns to his Sivedijb majeity, to fuller 
the Swedes to buy corn in his conquefts, and to pnoted the 
inhabitants of Livonia, Ejlhonia and Ocjel in their privileges. 

A fubfidy of feventy-two thoufand pounds, which was voted 
by the parliament of Great Britain, to be paid to the crown of 
Sweden, was thought to contribute powerfully towards this 


land. 


from Eng - treaty. The public in Sweden complained that the interefrsof 

their nation had been fieriHeed by fueh extravagant ceflions, 
and the people of England complained againft the fubfidy, 2s 
having been given entirely for the lccurity of Hanover. With- 


Civil 


out entering into particulars, it is evident that the poverty 
and weaknels of Sweden compelled her to accept of the 
peace. 

The tranquillity of Sweden being thus rcflored, we arc now 


tions or 
Sweden. 


tranfac- to attend her civil tranfachions. The capitulation which tne 

king figned upon his being elected, rendered, in fz£t, the re¬ 
gal power not worth his acceptance. The management of all 
affairs of importance, was transferred from his privy-council 
to the fenate and the colleges. They were to have the nomi¬ 
nation to all civil offices, and to all military ones, from a co¬ 
lonel upwards. No officer was to be removed at the king s 
pleafure, and before he underwent a formal trial; neither was 
his majefty to interfere in. the leaf! with the hufinefs of the 


colleges. They were to have the power of levying taxes, 
and difpofing of public money, and no foreigner was to be 
employed in Sweden. The king promifed not to refign, or 
give up to any one whomfoever, the lands and territories 
which might, by right of inheritance, fall to him in Germany) 
but that the kingdom fliould alio enjoy the benefit and ad¬ 
vantage thereof. To tliofe, were added a number of other 

reftriciiosti 
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refirions to the exercife of the regal authority, which can 
be juftified only by the fufFerings of the Swedes under their 
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Freda 


by thole 


reftri&ions, difabled from making any figure in public affairs 
as king of Sweden; and having no children, he committed the 
adminiftration of his Gentian concerns to his brother, prince 
William. Before his ele&ion to the throne, he had been re¬ 
markably aCrive, but after receiving the crown, he feems to 
have confined himfelf entirely to domeftic affairs, and the re¬ 
gulations of his court. In I7 2T. hannenerl a rmnrrpl hpfwppn 


723, happened a quarrel between 1723 
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count Frey tag, the imperial mini lie r, and baton Schwerin, a 
major general, who were to decide it by the (word. Both of 
them being put under arreft in their own houfes, Freytag 
complained of a breach of privilege, and Frederic referred his 
complaint to the colleges, who ordered Schwerin to acknow¬ 
ledge himfelf in the wrong. Freytag alleged firft to the 
king, and then to his own court, that fuch fatisfa&ion was 
not fufficient. Frederic ,endeavoured to mollify him, but this 
ferving only to render him more infolent, he was forbid the 


of Denmark 


afk 


of the king for the infult he had offered to his royal authority, 
with which that haughty minifter was obliged to comply. 

About the fame time, the fenate thought proper to punifli a 
foldier for infulting a domeftic of the Dutch embaffador; fo 
very different were the maxims of that reign from thofe of thp 
preceding. 

The pacific conduct of Frederic , while it feemed to diminifh The hap- 
the glory, added to the happinefs, of his fubje&s. The court, pinefs of 
the fenate, the ftates and the people, abandoned all other con- Sweden 
fiderations bqt to reftore commerce, induftry, agriculture, reftored. 
manufactures and mines, while the forts, armies and fli^ps . 
were put upon a refpeCtable footing. For fear of interrupting 
the public tranquillity, they even refufed to interpofe in fa- 


is duchy of Slefwick 
Hanover came to 


Hol/lein , in his application to be reinftated 
uick. When the famous treaties of Vienna 


came to light. 
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Frederic to accede to them, but he declined his requeft for fear 
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He made warlike preparations, with a 


profeft defign of being upon his guard againft the two courts. 
Frederic armed likewile, and a Britijh fleet arrived in the Bal¬ 
tic, to keep the peace of the north. This, together with an 
annual fubfidy, for three years, of fifty thoufand pounds, de¬ 
termined the fenate to permit Frederic to accede to the treaty 
of Hanover, though the RuJJian and Holjlein minifters oppofed 
it. In confideration of that fubfidy, Sxvedcn was to have in 
readinefs a body of ten thoufand men, who were to be paid 
by the allies, if they marched out of their own country; fo 
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that this engagement, in reality, coft Szveden nothing. In this 
mean while, a fecret article in the treaty of Nyjiadt perfpired 
by means of the imperial court ftipulating that proper mea- 
fures fhoulcl be employed for reinftating the duke of Holjiein in 
the duchy of Slejwick. The court of Vienna acceded to that 
ftipulation ; but even that could not influence his Swcdijb ma- 
jefty to intermeddle, as fuch, in the affairs of the empire. 
When the barbarous maffacre of Thorn in Poland , however, 
happened, Frederic in ter poled, with great zeal, in favour of 
the perfecuted. He no fooner heard of it, than he wrote three 
letters to the kings of Great Britain , France , and the emperor, 
to join with him in maintaining the treaty of Oliva, which 
regards the protettanis in Poland. At the fame time, he or¬ 
dered his minifter at Warfaiv to make flrong applications in 
their favour, but he did not write to Augustus himfelf, be- 
caufe he had not formally acknowledged him as king of Po¬ 
land. 

Intrigues Notwithftanding the acceffion of Szveden to the treaty of 
of the Hanover , the duke of Holjiein continued to have a ftrong party 
duke of . in Sweden, on account of the injuftice that had been done him, 
Holjiein. and the aggrandizement of Denmark , by the acceffion of SlrJ- 

wick. No fooner was it known that the ftates had confented 
Sweden fhould become a party in the treaty of Hanover , than 
the Holjiein party threw all into confufion. The imperial and 
RnJJian embafiadors withdrew from court, and it was pre¬ 
tended that George the Iff had an eye upon the fucceflion to 
the crown of Sweden , for his grandfon, the duke of Cumber¬ 
land. The nation was, at this time, divided into three par¬ 
ties, who may be termed the Swedijb , the HeJJtan , and the 
HoIJlei tiers. The majority of the ftates and fenate were of the 
firft, and declared violently againft all foreign connections. 
The fecond fecretly advifed the king to break the capitulations 
by which his authority was fettered; and the third was for 
involving the kingdom in a war with Denmark , and fettling 
Seve.'e the fucceflion of the crown on the duke of Holjiein. Count 
prole cu- Welling , one of the chief Swedijb no bility, was put under arreft, 
tions in tried, and condemned to death, for correfponding with the 
Sweden, duke of Holjiein; but his fentence was commuted into perpe¬ 
tual imprifonment, on account of his great age, and the ear¬ 
ned: interceflion of his daughter, the countefs of Bannier. 
This leverity damped the intrigues of the Holjleiners for fome 
time, fo that the hiftory of Szveden affords little that is mate- 
17. S. r *al ^ or f evera l years. In 17Z8, an embaffador arrived from 
• the Porte , to liquidate the demands which his mafter had on 

Szveden, on account of the late king’s entertainment in Turkey. 
This met with no difficulty, and the good correfpondence be¬ 
tween Szveden and the Porte was renewed. About this time, 
. the affair of Thorn was compromifed ; his Swedijb majeity 

recognized the king of Poland's right to that crown ; and in 
\y -o. *729, his majefty, by the advice of his.fenate, gave the title 
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of emperor to the czar of Mufeovy. In 1730, his Sivedijb ma¬ 
yfly fucceeded, by his father’s death, to the landgraviate of 
j-l £ k ; and next year, a Dutchman , one Van Afper , laid be- £ q [ >: y- r 
fore the king and the fenate a propofal of eroding a Sivedijb CO n.^ny 

Eqjl India company, which was approved of. This gave vaft e ihbliiV 
umbrage to the Dutch , who had received, annually, large fums e( £ 
from tiveden, on account of their Eaji India trade. They 
ply’d the king and the fenate with remonftrances againft the 
new company, but all was to no purpofc, for they were given 
to underltand, that no national arrangements made by any 
people, could exclude the Sivedes from the benefit of a free 
trade. This year, commiflioners were appointed for reviling 
the laws of Sweden, a work which became the more necefiary, 
as the language in which the old laws were written, was now 
obfolete, and almoft unintelligible ; and the forms of proceed¬ 
ings in the courts were tedious, uncertain, and expenlive. 

They were now methodized, in fuch a manner, that their 
whole code of juffcice, both civil and criminal, was compre¬ 
hended in one perfpicuous moderate volume, and all its luper- 
fluities retrenched, which was authorized by the ftates in 


1734. . # 1734. 

The kingdom of Swedenhzd the precaution to continue neu- A diet in 
tral, notwithftanding her vicinity to Poland, in all the difputes Sv.-edm. 
between the ele&or of Saxony and king Stanijlaus ; and in the 
year 1734, a defenfive and commercial treaty was concluded 
between the Swedes and the Dams. This was produced by 
the dread which the latter entertained, left the ftates of Swe¬ 
den fhould adopt the caufe of the duke of Holjhin, whofe 
claims were extremely plaufible, for he had been robbed of 
his eftate by the crown of Denmark ; and his mother was elder 
lifter to the reigning queen of Sweden. In 1738, his majefty, 173S, 
perceiving his health declining, refigned his government into 
the hands of his queen, but refumed it upon his recovery. 

His refignation, however, was thought to be a political at¬ 
tempt to break the force of the parties which were now form¬ 
ing in that country, and had come to fuch a height as ren¬ 
dered, that year, a meeting of the diet necefiary. Count 
Tejfm, the moft refpe&able nobleman, for virtue and experi¬ 
ence, in all Sweden, was chofen marlhal of the diet; but, 
notwithftanding all his wifdom, it foon appeared that party 
heats continued, though under different denomination. Many^ 
of the Stvedes could not forget the great figure their country 
had made during the late reign. They exclaimed againft the 
peace with Rujfia, and pleaded for a war, in order to recover 
the ceded provinces. Thefe were called the party of the 
Hats. In oppofition to them, ftarted up another party, who 
went under the ridiculous name of the Night-caps ; and the 
Hunting-caps, as they were called, {truck into a middle way, 
between both extremes. The Hats proved to be the molt 
powerful. An enquiry was fet on foot concerning the peace 
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f Ny/iadt 


Harclt 


Crcntz, were removed from their employments, for having 
exceeded their powers in concluding it. The old fubfidiarv 
engagements with France were renewed, and an augmenta¬ 
tion of forces, both by fea and land, was voted. The affair 
of the fucceflion was next brought upon the carpet. The 
nobility were in the Holjhin intereft, while the other three or¬ 
ders inclined to a republican form ; and the debates became fo 

difagreeable, that the king put an end to the afiembly, after it 
had fate almoft a year. 

A war with Rujfia now appeared unavoidable, but the 
Swedes had not then a Gujlavus Adolphus , or a Charles t 
Xllth at their head. They complained of the murder a..„ 
robbery of one major Sinclair , a Scotch gentleman, who had 


ie 




Ruffu 
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not puniih her officer who had committed the murder. She 
died foon after, as did the duke of Holftein, v/hofe fon was 
then, by hereditary right, after the new elected emprefs, the 


prefumptive 


Rnjpt 


In 1741, war 


was declared between the two nations; but the match was 
very unequal. The Swedes were every where defeated, efoe- 
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Wilmanjl, 


ifey , the Mufc 


fir ft 


the XHth, for they entirely loft Finland, and almoft their 
whole army fell into the hands of the Ruffians, who treated 
their prifoners with a humanity to which they were ftrangers 


twenty years before. In th 


Swedijh 


a woman of incomparable virtues and prudence, died. The 
king broken in his conftitution, applied for peace; but during 
the deliberation of the ftates on that head, the confideration 
of the fuccciiion was refumed. Several candidates now ftart- 
cd up, on pretence that tire crown was elective, but they 
were reduced to three, the duke ofMeljlein, the prince 0 fHeJJe, 
nephew to his Szvcdifij majefty, and the prince of 'Denmark’, 
but the i’uccefiion was fettled in favour of the duke of Hol¬ 
jlein, by no greater a majority than that of two votes. 

The reftitution o (Finland, by the court of Rujfia, was the 
bait that had drawn the Swedes into this election, but before 


it was intimated to the duke, he had Unqualified himfelf from 
fitting upon the throne of Sweden, by embracing the Greek re¬ 


ligion, as fucceffor to the 
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Tne 


Denmark, upon this difappointment, became the 
moft numerous; notwithstanding all the intrigues of theroy- 
alifts in favour of the prince o f He fie. The whole body of 
the Szvcdes, however, were now within the toils of Riifjia . 
The emprefs Elizabeth, without taking any concern in the 

domeftic broils of Sweden, fuftered the madnefs of the factious 

to 
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to difcharge itfelf, by enquiring into the mifmanagements of It is fer¬ 
tile late war; and count Baddenbrock, with general Leiven- tied, and 
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baupt, loft their heads,^upon rnoft infamous, unfupported, a peace 

charges 


The 


tiations were let on foot at Abo, where the emprefs gave one 
of the moft fignal proofs we meet with in hiftory of wifdom, 
magnanimity, and moderation, by offering to reftore all Fin¬ 
land, excepting a fmall ciftrict, to the Swedes, on condition 
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Holfl 

ftrator of HoJftcin Qcticrp 
Hold ‘ 


bifhop of 


nounce all his pretenfions upon the crown of Sweden. This 
falutary propofition was readily embraced by the Swedes, and 
the adminifirator was accordingly jdeelared hereditary prince 
of Sivcdcn, 'June the zzd, 171- 


The Dale 


had not '743 


been confulted in this meafure, and taking up arms, they ad- Rebellion 
vanced tumultuouffy to the capital, that they might fet itafide. of the Da- 
The king did all he could to orevent their cominar to extre- hcarliaos. 


mities, a 


nd even buffered them to enter Stockholm ; but their 
fury feeming to grow with his indulgence, his majeffy was 
obliged to employ force. They had the infolence to ele£t 


D 


that 


iijb fenators, during the debate, pro¬ 


nounced a fpeech in verfe, which united the chamber of the 
nobles. At laff, a battle was fought with the infurgents, 
upon the ftreets of Stockholm, in which they were deflated, 
with fome {laughter; and the furvivors purchaled the royal 
pardon, by acquiefcing in the decrees of the diet, it being 
thought unfafe, at fitch a juncture, to punifh them according 
to their demerits. The hereditary prince then entered Stock¬ 
holm in triumph, where he was received with the greateft cor¬ 
diality by all ranks. The king of Denmark relented his elec¬ 
tion, and made warlike preparations for fetting it afide, but 
perceiving that the czarina was determined to fupport it, he 
dropt them. 

We meet with nothing intereffing in the hiftory of Siveden , 
after this, till the death of Frederic , which happened April 
6th, 1751, in the ytth year of his age. He was fucceeded by 
the hereditary prince, Adolphus Frederic, who married the Miimble 
princefs Lotufa Ulrica of Prufjia, filler to the prefect king, conduct 
Before his acceffion, he was prefented with a new capitula- of the 
tion, which, in fact, rendered him more dependent than any SivrAs in 
of his prcdcceffbrs ever had been upon the lenace, the fecret field, 
committee of which has a power of checking him in almoft 

As he is reckoned a 


i~si. 


every exercife of re</al 
prince equally wife 
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cl 


government. 


publifhed 


letters and referipts upon the inf’ults that had been offered to 
his royal authority, hut (we have reafon to believe) without 


any effect. His own inclinations, 
would have led him, during the I 
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Ruffa and Aaflria , on the one part, and the crown of Great 
Britain and the king of Prufjia on the other, either to have 
continued neutral, or to have affifted his brother-in-law j but 
his deluded fubje£is were of a different opinion. Corrupted 
by France , overawed by Ruff a , and above all, jealous of the 
royal prerogative, and amuled with the thoughts of recover¬ 
ing Pomerania , they, after fome hesitation, declared them- 
felves on the Aufrian fide. They railed an army of twenty- 
1757. rive thoufand men, which they lent into Pomerania in 1757, 

under the command of general Hamilton. His orders were to 
befiege Stetin , with which view he feized Anclan and Demmin , 
two towns which lay in his way. He then published a mani- 
felfo, declaring that the Swedes had invaded Pomerania as gua¬ 
rantees of the treaty of Wejlphalia , and commanding all the 
inhabitants to pay the revenues of the duchy to him. After 
this, he befieged the little fortrefs of Pcnemundc , and the gar- 
rifon, which confided only of militia, was forced to furrender 
themfelves prifoners of war. 

Manife- Mautcuffel , the Pruffian general in Pomerania, anfwered 

ftos pub- Hamilton's manifefto, by exhorting the Pomeranians to conti- 
jifhed. nue firm to the king. He was then encamped before Stetin ,, 

and while the Swedes were preparing to befiege that city, the 
Pruffian general, Lehwald , having obtained fome refpite, by 
the Ruffians evacuating Pruffin , marched rewards Pomerania 
with fixteen thoufand men. The Swedes then gave a fhameful 
proof to all Europe , how greatly their military cbara£fcr was 
degenerated. Upon Lehwald's approach, they not only aban¬ 
doned all their preparations for the fiege of Stetin , but all the 
places they had taken in Pomerania , and ail their magazines, 
aimed, without refidance. The Prnfftans even entered the 
Swedifh Pomerania , which they entirely reduced, all except 
Stralfund , where the Swedifh army took refuge. This fhame¬ 
ful retreat was palliated by the French party in Sweden , under 
pretence of their troops taking winter quarters ; but nothing 
could conceal the lodes they fudained, for, without fighting d 
battle, their numbers were reduced to one half; and the Pruffian 
hufi'ars, befides their private plunder, ra/fed a hundred and 
fixty thoufand crowns in Swedifh Pomerania. 

The Notwithstanding the difgraces of lad campaign, the French 
S-vvede} party in Sweden continued dill to have a majority in the fe- 

recover nate, and in the fpring their army again took the field, but 

their fipi- difeontented and difpirited. Lchwahl had, on account of his 
rits. age, refigned his command to count Dohna , who had block¬ 
aded Stralfund , but was obliged to abandon it to march againd 
the Ruffians. Upon this, Hamilton having received the Sup¬ 
plies which had been promifed him (but Jong delayed) from 
Stockholm , and feeing no army in the field to oppofe him, be¬ 
gan his operations, retook Anclam , Demmin and other places, 
and carried his arms into the Pruffian territories, being fa¬ 
voured by the appearance of the combined fleet of Ruffuz 
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and Sweden in the Baltic . He even alarmed Berlin itfelf, till 
}ve was oppofed by the Pruffiam under general IVcdel , who 
retook Fehrbellin , and once more drove the Swedes out of the 
Prufjian territories towards Stralfund. Thofe difgraces of the 
Swedes were owing, in a great meafure, to the ignorance and 
jealoufy of their fenate, which took from Hamilton the liberty 
of following his own opinion, upon which he refigned ; his 

command. 

In the year 17^9, general Mantcujfd , in the middle of win- 
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ter* carried on hjs operations againit the Swedes in Pomerania . w / 
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He took Damgarten, XVolgaJl , Demmin and Anclam , where h.e p 
found very eonfidcrable magazines, and raifed large contribu- 


in 


erne ea¬ 


rn a 


1760 9 


tions in all the neighbourhood ; and in Aprils he reduced the 
fort of Penemunde . It happened that the PruJ/ians , by their 
fuccefles, beat the Swedes into courage and difcipline; and 
Mantcuffel found his progrefs checked at Griegwald , upon 
which he returned to Anclam , in January 1760. While he 
was encamped near that town, on tpe 28th, his troops were 
defeated by the Sxvedcs , who entered Anclam , wounded, apd 
took hirnfelf prjfoner, with about two hundred men, and three 
pieces of cannon. The Swedes purfued this advantage, by 
palling the river Pene, and obliging the Prujjians under Stul- 
lerbcim to retreat; after which they advanced as far as Stranf- 
berg , and though they received a ftnall check, with the lofs of 
five hundred men, yet the Pi'ujfians in thofe parts were too 
weak to diflodge them. Thofe flight advantages elated the 
French party in Szvcden , and when the diet met ip they 

elected count Axel Ferfon grand marshal, in oppofition to 
count Horn , and voted to reinforce their army in Germany to 
the amount of thirty thoufand men. Before their army could 
be raifed to that complement, the month of Augijl, 17b!, was iySi t 
almoft paft, and prince Henry of Prujfia had time to detach 
general Stul/erheim again ft them with fome troops, who made 
them give ground. Their fleet appeared at the fame time in 
the Baltic , to cooperate with that of Rujfit, ?, in the fiege of 
Colberg. This is the laft military a£tiop ip which the Sweden 
pave been engaged during this century. 

Though the Svjcdes made but a poor figure in this war, yet Condu- 
the French king thought them of fo much importance as allies, fionof the 
that though he was a bankrupt in his finances, and had for- hiftory of 
mally fignified to the diet that he could no longer pay his fub- Sweden. 
fidies to Sweden , yet no fooner did he retrieve his affairs, than 
he ordered his niinifter to fignify to the fame diet, that he 
would not only continue his fubfidy, but difeharge all its ar¬ 
rears. We fcarcely have in hiftory an.inftance of royal mo¬ 
deration equal to that of his preient Swedijh majefty. All 
acts of adminiftration, however difpleafing to him, or contrary 
to his fentimems, pals in his namej nor has he even a voice 
in many effentials of government. The treatment he re¬ 
ceived from thefecret committee at one time, wrung from him 
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a declaration that he was refolved to refign the government, 
and he was perfonally fo well beloved, that the news had 
almoft created an infurreXion of the commons againft the fe- 
nate. The care which he and his queen bellowed upon the 
education of their eldeft fon, who is now married to a prin- 
cefs of Denmark , merits the greateft encomiums. The con¬ 
nexions and intermarriages of the princes of the north, give 
now a pleating profpeX that, under the aufpices of his Bri¬ 
tannic majefty, the proteftant intereft may be fo well confo- 

lidated, as to bid defiance to all the arts and power of the 
Bourbon compaX. 


the 
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of Wolodemir , in the year 007, the nrft Cbriji 


hat country. He is faid to have had twelve Ions by ms wives 
ind concubines, to whom he left his immenfe dominions; but 
ifter his death they cut one anothers throats, till at lalt one or 
hem, Jar 0flaw, became fovereign of the whole ; out was no 
letter than tributary to the Poles. Upon his death-bed, he 
ell into the fame miftake his father had committed, for he ai- 
ided his kingdom among his five fons, who quarrelled among 
hemfelves, and for above a century, were fo miferably torn 

iv fa&ions, that they continued tributaries to the 
vho betrayed, and took prifoner Jaropolk , the prince of diuj~ 
■- u:. Wafilkon , revenged his fathers ouarrel, and 
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Bolejlaus , the king 
frefh war between Rujfl 


quarrel, 

The year 1182, produ- 1 iS 


we know very little of his perfou) of one Wladinur , who was 
a Pole, and having fome pretenfions to the principality of 
Raffia , or (as it was then called) Hahtz , applied tor anil - 
ance to the Hungarians , who, inftead of helping him, are laid 
to have feized all his territories, which were lome time go- 
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verned by Andrew , ion of Bela. 
driven out by the Poles. The c 
ftory of Raffia, till the year 123 

' Rufff ‘ ' ' 


Hungary 
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i'erves only to let us know 1237 
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id of all civil government, and a prey to the mofl 2 y 
rbarian who could wield a fword.' ~ 
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One Batto , the khan of Tartary , about the time already 
entioned, fubdued Ruffia ; and the Tartars , though greater 



but with fome difficulty, we can trace fome dark hints of he! 
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reditary fucceffion under the Tartars , who at lait were driven 
out of Raffia by the Livonians and die Pa/cr, about the year 
1340. The Poles proved greater tyrants to the Ruffians than 
the Tartars ; but at 1 aft on t Demetricus hvanowitz took the 
title of great duke of Mufcovy> and made a flruggle for the 
independency of his country. He was defeated, and fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Bafilhis , whofe fon, of the fame name, had 

his eyes put out by his kindred competitors for the crown; 

i . L .. J! 1 12 •tCffst Hie /nn C -fn Am thn 


of RuJJii 


Iff, may be laid ro be the founder of the R.ujfu 
fecond wife was Sophia , daughter of Thomas Pc 


the 
His 
an ex* 


of Corjianiinopl 


the disgraceful yoke of the Tartars , which he fo effectually 
did, that he conquered their capital, Cafan , and took Gr«| 
Jsovogrof the richeft city then in the north, if weeanbe- 
licve^lomc writers, who affirm that the Ruffians made abootj 
in it of three hundred cart loads of gold and filver. Notwith- 
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inhabitants anew, and 
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Handing this lofs, Bafilowitz fh 
annexed the city to his duck 
the Servians under king Cajim 

bouring princes, about the year 1900, gave Bafilowitz an op¬ 
portunity of enlarging and ttrengthening his dominions. He 
then took the imperial name of czar, and fubdued great part 
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that duke. 


daughter 


His wars. Notwithstanding the fucceffes of Bafilowitz , he and Ins fub- 

ieers continued Hill undisciplined, as well as unprincipled, bar¬ 
barians. His army, confifting of a hundred and thirty thou- 
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to conclude a fifty years truce. After this, he quarrelled with 
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the Poles 


Soph 


perfuaded 


and death. 


in favour of her fon Gabriel j but upon his death-bed, he re 
tracked that nomination, and he died in 1305. ' T ' 1 ~ ” 
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Bafilowitz 
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been lefs fortunate than that 

We 
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of Genghis 
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only that be died poffeffed of an immenfe empire, acquired by 

his own valour and policy. But though this gives us a hign 
opinion of his abilities, he is recorded as an inhuman tyrant 
in all ocher refpeas. Wc are, however, not to give too grea- 
credit to his hiftorians, for it is more than probable tfiat he was 
compelled to feveritv, in the fame manner as his fucceiior, 
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thinks, that the title of czar which he affumed, was the an- 
tient denomination of the Tartar princes of Cafan. 

John Bafiiovjitz , juftly furnamed the Great, was fuccceded 
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been governor of Lithuania 
of Poland, his general. Glinfk 


Glinfk 


baniftied from Mofcow , then the capital of Rujjia ; 
Baftlius found means to reduce Plefkow and Smolenfko , by 

who received imprifonment for his reward. 


Glinjk 

After that, in 1514, the Ruff 


J® 


Bmolenjk 
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In 1515, Ba- 1515 


Maximilian 


Glinfk 


Tartars to invade Mufc 


Sigifmund, king of Poland , Jnvaiion 


Baftl 


purchafed his CrimLar 


Smolenjko. About the tars 


year 1520, the. Cafan Tartars not only 
irruption into Ruff a , where th.ey took M'fcow , and defeated 
the Ruffian army near the river Occa. The name of the Cafan 
prince was Machmetgerei , who ordered his ftatue to be eredted 
in Mofcozv, and obliged Baftlius in perfon to lay at its feet an 
annual tribute. He no fooner, however, returned to his own 
country, than the Ruffians demolifhed it, and fhook off their 


rtzo 


Tat 


Bafil 


| 1 

vaded Cafan , and took 
duke into prifon. A 1 
nor the Ruffians were, 
how to make peace. 

In 1526, Baftlius divorced his wife, becaufe {he was barren, 
and his minifter difciplined her with a horfe-whip, for refent- 


reaty enfued, but neither the Tartars 
at that time, fo civilized as to know 


1526: 


£hut 


czarifli 


The fineft women of the provinces, fometimes to the number 
of fifteen hundred, were fent for to court, where they were 
entertained in feparate apartments by a governance, till the 
czar, who vifited them incognito, had fixed his choice, which 
remained a fecret, though the day for the wedding was named. 

When that arrived, the happy candidate was gorgeoufly at¬ 
tired, and the other ladies were difmilTed home, but with 
bandfome prefents. 

Solctnea , though divorced for barrennefs, folemnly fwore, Death of 
after fhe entered the monaftery, that (he was with child by Bafilim, 
Baftlius 1 and {lie is faid to have been delivered of a prince. 


man 


Bafil 


Glinfk 


honours. The reft of the reign of Bafil 


medley 
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medley of negotiations, and wars with the Poles and Tartars .} 
jpand he died in the year 15-53. He was fucceeded by his fon, 

Succeed- John Bafilowitz the lid, who was no more than five years of 
ed by Ba- age. His minority was difturbed by perpetual wars with the 
7 Poles and Tartars. When he grew up, he cultivated a friend- 

ith the emperor, Charles the Vth of Germany, to whom 
he fent a formal embaffy, defiring his affiftance in civilizing 
his people. Thofe noble difpofitions of John, were crofiedby 
the Luheckers, who reprefented to Charles the dangerous con- 


ftl 

the lid, fnip 




Sequences of civilizing the Ruff 


Ruff 


dor. John was engaged in an arduous war with the Cafan 
Tartars, but a mutiny happening in his army, he was obliged 
to return to Mofeow, where he found means to put to death 
the chief mutineers. He then took the field, and reduced 
Cafan , where he made prifoners the Tartar king and queen, 
and fent them to Mofeow , where he treated them with abun- 
o 1552. dance of civility. This happened in 1552, and in 1555, he 
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Upon his return, he forced the Livonians 


to pay him tribute, and he invaded Finland ; but about the 
i"c6. year 1556, he was forced to conclude a peace with th e Swedes. 
whoen- Next year John made peace with the Livonians, and offered 
deavo irs the emperor, Ferdinand a lnrge fum of money, to be cmploy- 
to civilize ed in war againft the infidels, provided he would afiift him in 
hisfub-~ civilizing his fubje&s, but the negotiation had 'no effect, 
ic&s. through the jealoufy of the imperial court. After this, he 

* * quarrelled with the Livonians, and defolated their country, 

becaufe they refufed to pay him tribute, and had courted the 
protection of the emperor. Upon their offering him a prefent 
of thirty thoufand ducats, he granted them a truce for four 
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All Livonia , and great part of the north, muft 
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John, whofe army is faid to 
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amounted to three hundred thoufand men; had not the king 

of Denmark and the Hanfc towns interpofed. The Ruffians 
and Swedes, in 1559, joined together, to fupport the trade ot 
the Luheckers through Narva, againft the Livonians , who, un¬ 
der their grand mafter, Kctler, obtained the prote&ion of tnc 
Poles. A fevere war enfued between the Livonians and the 
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Mufovites 


Si gif 


land, to whom h/refigned all his interim, .and. thofe of the 

His wars knights of the crofs, in Livonia. Bafilowitz foltereG tnoe 
with his divilions of his neighbours, but would nave married Lathanw , 
rieioh- daughter to Si f fin wad, king of Poland, with whom he was in 
hours. love, had not "the Poles , who knew his affection for the prin- 

cefs, iniifted upon his preferring the children he might have y 
her, to thofe he had by his former marriage, in his fucceliion. 

Bafilowitz had the Spirit to reject this unjuft flip elation; an 
th*. Pnlr; hnri thp infnlpnre and weaknefs to fend him av/nite 
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caparlfoned mare, inftead of a bride, upon which Baflowitz p. 406. 
fwore eternal enmity <to their nation. Invading Livonia , he 
took Poloczkow , but left the Swedes to fight their own battles. 

The Poles , however, defeated two of their armies, in the 
year 1564? which Baflowitz attributed to the cabals of his j ~6 4 . 
foreign mercenaries, whom he removed to the interior parts 3 
of his dominions, where they continued their intrigues, fo as 
often to endanger his fafety. 

It is difficult, at this time, to afcertain the true character of Character 
Baftlowitz, but if we are to judge from appearances, he was of his go- 
a wife, firm, and magnanimous prince. He had a particular vernment. 
regard for the Englijb, whole embaffador he confulted in all 
his weighty affairs. Having read fome books of divinity, he 
fuffered theological difputations to be held before hirri| by 
which, he became contemptible in the eyes of his barbarous 
fubjeCts, and he ftruck oft the head of Demetrius , one of his 
chief bojars, or lords. This produced a rebellion, fo very 
univerfal, that he was obliged to give way to it, by abdicating 
his crown and retiring to a private life. This expedient was 
attended with the confequences he had forcfeen, for his fub- 
je&s felt the effects of anarchy fo feverely, that they entreated 
him, in the moft earned: manner, to refume the reins of go¬ 
vernment, which, at laft, he was prevailed upon to do, but 
upon his own terms. He cut off the heads of the chief infur- 
gents againft him, and he formed a body guard of two hun¬ 
dred foldiers of fortune, of his own chufing, from the mofl 
diftant parts of his dominions, who were taught to know no 
will but his. About the fame time he cultivated a more near 
connection than ever with Elizabeth , queen of England , to the 
vaft advantage of both nations, as Chancellor , an Englijb na¬ 
vigator, traded with his dominions by the way of the White 
&Y7, without being expofed to any interruption from the Poles. 

Baftlowitz was fo plealed with this, that he exempted the Eng- His ne~ 
lijb RuJJia company from all cuftoms, nffigned them the ufe of gotiations 
roperies and forges in his dominions; and gave them leave to with 54 - 
trade by the Cajpian Sea , into Perfia and Media. Baftlowitz zaietb, 
expeCted a greater return for thofe privileges than Elizabeth queen of 
thought proper to grant him. He gave Randolph , her mini- England. 
fter, the copy of a treaty offenfive and defenfive, and lent 
along with him one Gregorewitz , as his embafiador to the 
Englijl) court; and, at the fame time, defired, that fhe would 
grant him an afylum in her dominions, if he ever ffiould 
he forced to quit his own. Elizabeth ratified the treaty, but 
with a faving to all her other engagements, and promifed the 
afylum defired, but refufed to give it under her hand and feal. 

Bajilowitz took this caution amifs, and laid fhe acted like a 
mechanic rather than a monarch. He went fo far as to threaten 
to deprive the Englijb of their privileges within his dominions ; 
but Elizabeth fent him a Toothing letter by one Jcnkinfon , a 
man of parts and add refs. In this letter, Ihe apologized for 

her conduCt in f<? fatisfaCtory a manner, that the Englijb be¬ 
came 
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i]b 


B a fill 


He 


even 


His vaft 
magnifi¬ 
cence* 


& i » J / — 

beth recommended to him the lady Anne , lifter to the earl of 
Huntingdon ; but underfunding, by her etnbaflador, Bowes 
that the laws of the Greek church did not prohibit the czar 
from poligamy, fhe found means to break off the match. 


IhS 


Englifl: 


more rich and magnificent than any in the known world. 


Bafil 


was thus furrounded with more than 


eaftern glory and fplendor, his fubje&s were no better than 
flaves to the flaves of their monarch. We have already men- 


fohn duke of Livonia , that 1 
Poland , fhould be put into 
with which it was attended, 
pofed Bafilowitz very favour 


Bafil 


— —-7 —---—- 

It is certain that Elizabeth dif- 


fohn 


reafons of the rupture which foon after happened between the 


Ruffu 

cd upon fome pi 
perfon. During 


The latter invaded Mufcovy 


Bafil 


in 


B ofili 


return, put him to death with his own hand. The vaft trea- 
fures which flowed into Rujfa under Baflozvitz, give fome 
reafon to believe that he had fources of wealth which have 
been hitherto unknown to his fucceflors. Probably they lay 
in Perfta , and the countries adjacent to AJlracan , which have 
fince undergone many melancholy revolutions. Be that as it 
rr66. wHU we find, that about the year icfc6, Selim, the Turkijb 
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He de¬ 
feats the 


quell of AJl. 

dominions of Bafilowitz with a vaft 


Turks and hundred thoufand men, which were joined by forty thoufand 

Tartars , but they were completely defeated and deftroy- 

n general. This threatening 


Tartars* 


ed by Zerebrinozv. 


Ruffu 


invalion had encouraged George, brother of Bafil 


of Now, 


that city, Plefli 
the protection ' 
fil 


archbifhop 


Poles. The 


ordered his foldiers to butcher three thoufand (though fome 
make the number fifteen thoufand) of the Novcgrodcrs. 

His wars Livonia was the great objeCt for which the princes of the 
in Li-vo- north contended, and Bafilowitz , who fomented their diffe 


iit a 


rences, offered it in quality of its protc&or. 


Magnus 


P- 43* 


f Holjlein , with the title of king ; which dignity Magnus ac¬ 
cepted of with great joy. Bafilowitz put him at the head 01 
an army, and he publimed a manifefto, tending to convince 


Li 


Swedes and Da 


p rince 
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prince of their own. The Swedes refilling to evacuate Livo- 
ilia, Magnus befieged Revel with a RuJJian army, but it was 
fo bravely defended, that he was obliged to raife the fiege, 
with the lofs of almoft all his troops. A raging plague, and 
a frefh invafion of the Tartars, added to the miferies of Rujfia 
at this time. The army of Bajilowitz was defeated ; he was 
obliged to fhut himfelf up in a fortrefs, while the barbarians 
took, plundered, and burnt down Mofcow ; by which it is faid 
that no fewer than a hundred and twenty thoufand of the inha- 
bitants loft their lives. If this account is to be depended upon, 
there is reafon to believe that RuJJia, under Bajilowitz, was 
better peopled than it is at prefent. Bajilowitz was delivered 
by the king of Livonia, who drove the Tartars, iaden with 
plunder, out of RuJJia ; upon which Bajilowitz ordered a ftridt 
enquiry to be made into the conduit of his general officers, 
and fuch of them as were found culpable were executed, and 
their eftates confifcated. Soon after he concluded a three 
years truce with the Poles, and again made an attempt to let- 
tie Magnus on the throne of Livonia, where Bajilowitz took 
Wittenjlcin, but his army was defeated by the Swedes on it* 
return. This defeat humbled j Bajilowitz fo much, that he 
fued for peace, but was refufed it by the king of Sweden , and 
abarbarous deftruitive war was renewed. In the mean while, 
he gave one of his kinfwomen, Maria, in marriage to the 
king of Livonia, who took Pernau , and feveral other places in 
Livonia. 

About the year 1576, the emperor Maximilian the lid, of- 1576. 
fered his mediation between Rufjia and Sweden, but without Denmark 
effeeft, and Bajilowitz feized Hal'd, Lobe and Lchal, belong- and Pa- 
ing to the Danes, who had lately bought them from the Swedes . land. 
After the election of Stephen Br.itori, to be king of Poland, 

Bajilowitz offered to join the empire in its attempts to de¬ 
throne him, that he might divert the attention of the Poles 
from the affairs of Livonia. There he befieged Revel . The 
Ruffians, in thofe days, were awkward in befieging places ; 
and after loftng their general, Kcrtzojf, they abandoned their 
enterprize. This did not prevent Bajilowitz from making a 
new partition of Livonia with Magnus, who fecrctly counter¬ 
mined him, and took poffeffion of many places, contrary to 
his agreement with Bajilowitz. This was refented by the lat¬ 
ter fo highly, that he befieged Magnus in JVaulen, and prefl'ed 
his Livonian majefty fo much, that he was obliged to throw 
himfelf at the czar’s feet, and implore his pardon. Bajilowitz 
generoufly granted it, and promifed to take JVenden under his 
prote&ion, but the garrifon fired upon his camp, narrowly 
miffed killing him, and then blew themfelves up in their cita¬ 
del. Bajilowitz , after this, put Magnus under arreft, but foon 
permitted him to retire to Kackenbaujen, and Bajilowitz would 
probably have conquered all Livonia, had not his dominions 
been threatened with a frefh irruption of the Tartan. Upon 

the czar’s return to Mojmv , the Swedes recovered all he had 
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taken m Livonia, and beat his troops, in conjun&ion with tb* 
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Magnus 


king of his own making, who put himfelf under the protec¬ 


tion of the Poles. After feveral negotiations, war was de 
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Moft 


Bafilow 


Riff a, by a Polijh 



prote&ed from 


inful t, becaufe of the noble intrepidity he difeovered in behalf 
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His troops 


of his mafter and his country. 


Th 


defeated the Poles , who took it, after a brave defence ; and being bet- 
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by the 


Voles. 


tage 


s j 


Baft. 


Rujru 


\ 


fadors to Poland, to treat of peace. As no evacuation of 
Livonia was offered, the Poles rejedfed his advances, and re- 


Hung 


they took the 


important fortrefs of TPlelkiluki , which gave them a ready ad- 
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Ruf/ia. This conqueft v/as fucceeded by manv 
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PleK 


their confederates could not ftand a winter campaign. The 
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put 


pofiefti 


Bajil 


profiting by experience, continued the war on the defenfive, 


and, during the winter, he was himfelf married for the fe- 


venth time, and celebrated the marriag 


Jzuanozvit-z, at Moft 


Mean 


Jch 


the Swedes were drawn in to fide with the Poles , and they took 


Kexholm 


The 


dm, and reduced the greateft part of the Ruff 
Swedif general, la Gcnlie, then befieged, and 


va, and made fo rapid a progrels, that he threatened the con¬ 
queft of Ruf/ia itfelf. The Poles were equally fuccefsful on 
their part, for, befides many other places, they took Riga, 


the north. 


f PM 


His dif 


Bafl 


tidies. chief cities loft, and his armies cut in pieces, had the fagacity 
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to apply to pope Gregory the Xlllth, and offered to oblige his 


people to embrace the Roman catholic religion, provided he 
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would procure him peace. 


Poffe 


who begun the negotiation, but Battori infifted upon the RuJ- 

t/ _ . /l «* C J* 


flans 


head 


Bafdowitz 


out the time till the feafon (hould oblige his enemies to quit 


the field. Duri 


had almoft been furprized 


perlon 


Bafilovnlt 


Polijh 


> 


and, efcaping this danger, he employed his fpies, by whom 
he was well ferved, fo effe&ually, that he fowed the feeds of 


A 


’- / J + /t* ■ . 

dilcontent between the Poles and the Swedes ; fo that Vojjevw 


found means to make the peace of Zapolicia y between Bctfu 
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and Battori , who complained that his allies were the only 
gainers by the war. By this peace, which was concluded on 
the 15th o $ January 1582, the Poles agreed to give up the con- x P g,, 
quells they had made in Rnffia^and Bafilowitz yielded up to J 
them the Lithuanian Livonia. This feparate peace, by which 
the fiege of Plefkoiv was raifed, gives us a high idea of the po¬ 
licy o{ Bafilowitz , who could quell fo fuccefsful and to pow¬ 
erful a confederacy. 'The Ruffian nobility, not feeing through 
the reafons of his ina&ivity, demanded to be led to the field He kills 
by his fon. Bafilowitz appeared highly incenfed at this appli- his own 
cation, ordered the young prince to appear before him, and fon. 
in the heat of his paffion, or as fome fay, by accident, he 
<we him a blow with an iron macc, which he carried about 
with him, as the inftrument of his vengeance, and which prov¬ 
ed fatal to the prince, who died, after languifhing four days. 

The bitter grief which the czar expreffed for the death of 
his innocent fon, gives fome room to think that the blow was 
accidental, or at leaft that it was given in a thoughtlefs fit of 
paffion. But he foon returned to the affairs of government. 

The Poles being detached from the Swedes , the latter, whole 
demands, at firtt, were very high, apprehending a war with 
Poland , concluded a truce, firft for two months, and then for 
two years. Bafilo'ivitz is faid, however, never to have reco¬ 
vered from the melancholy he had conceived by the death of 
his fon. He endeavoured to divert it, by making an expedi¬ 
tion, in perfon, againft the Tartars , which proved unfucceff- 
ful; and upon his return to Mofcow , forefeeing his own death, 
he employed himfelf in a< 5 ls of clemency, and in making many 
excellent difpofitions for the government of hi-s fon Theodore. 

He died on the 26th of March 1584. Some time before his Hisdeath, 
death, PoJJevin demanded the completion of his promife of 1584. 
uniting his dominions to the church of Rome , but received 
fuch an anfvver as demonftrated that Bafilo'ivitz either had ne¬ 
ver been fincere when he made it, or thought that it was more 


equitable to break than to obferve it. 

Bafilowitz may be faid to have been rather a rough than a an d cha- 
barbarous prince, and, in every refpect, was the prototype of rafter, 
his fucceffor, Peter the Great. His actions fhew him to have 
pofleffed great ftrength of mind. He was poffefled of unfeign¬ 
ed piety, and in folemn feafons, he often publicly performed ' 
the duties of chief pontif in his own dominions. He was in¬ 
flexible in the adminiffration of juftice, and fometimes put to 
death with his own hand the minifters who oppreffed his peo¬ 
ple, and abuf'ed his confidence. He was (as we have already 
hinted) by far the richelt and moll magnificent prince of his 
time, notwithstanding the immenfe fums he fpent upon his 
wars, in rewarding his (pies, and penfioning men of merit. 

The cruelties of which he was accufed, can fcarcely be called 
(o, when exercifed on a people, who were inlenfible (as the 
Ruffians then were) to all other feelings, but thofe of pain, 
and whole obftinaev could be conquered only by punishment 
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and torture. His appearance was majeftic, efpecially 


as 


lie 


commonly wore robes, jewels, a crown, a globe, and a fcep- 
tre of ineftimable value. His memory was quick and com- 
prehenfive, and upon the whole, he was the greateft prince 
that filled the Rujfian throne before Peter the Great. 

Succeed- Bajikvoitz , before his death, had committed the tuition of 
ed by his his fon, Theodore (of whofe intelleds he had but a {lender opi- 
fon Theo- nion) to a nobleman, one Bieljki? whofe ambition was fo im- 

dore , a 


moderate, that his pupil was no iooner feated on the throne, 
beneficent than he caballed with the nobility to fet him afiae, for want 
prince. of a capacity to govern. Theodore , however, upon his ac- 

ceffion, performed fo many ads of beneficence and reforma¬ 
tion, that the nobles, difeovering iBuljki’s ambition, drove 
him out of Rujjia into Tartary. His banifliment did not relieve 
Theodore , for his brother-in-law, Boris , fucceedcd to aii the 
ambition and treafonable defigns of Bieljki ; but covered his 


intentions under the mnfk of great moderation and zeal for 

The Swedes continued their applications for 


1590 


the public good. 

a peace, but they terminated in prolonging the truce for four 
years. When the crown of Poland became vacant, by the 
death of Battori , Boris propofed Theodore , as a candidate, to 
fucceed him ; but the eledion fell upon Sigifmund , prince of 
Sweden. The uniting the crowns of Sivcden and Poland in 
one family, alarmed Boris , who offered the Swedes their own 
terms, but to no purpofe, till after various warlike operations, 

Boris thought 


o. 


a truce was concluded for one year, in 159 
that that interval, joined to the di faffed ion entertained by the 
Swedes and Poles to their refpedive princes, afforded a fair op¬ 
portunity for carrying his ambitious fchemes into execution. 


His your.- He began by performing feveral popular ads, but he employed 


ger bro¬ 
ther mur¬ 
dered by 
Boris* 


an afiaflin to murder the czar’s brother, young Demetrius , 
who was no more than nine years of age, and under the tu¬ 
telage of his mother. 


Whether the murderer performed his 
commiffion, remains a doubt to this day, and the molt proba¬ 
ble opinion is, 

been fubffituted by the czarina in her fen’s place. 


that the afiaflin killed another hoy, who had 

The faft, 


? 597 


in fhort, is varioufiy related, nor was it poffible to clear it up, 
becaufe the afiaflin himfelf was way-layed and murdered, by 
order of Boris. 

The death of Demetrius was given out, and Boris was fuf- 
peded, but he fereened himfelf by a variety of popular affs. 
In 159", Theodore falling ill, delivered his ffaff of command to 

Theodore Nikiiitz Romanova, as a fign that he in- 
for his fucceflor. This nobleman, as did all his 
brothers, refufed to accept of the nomination; upon which 
Theodore , in a paflion, threw the ftaff upon the ground, de- 

it up fhould 1 be his fucceflor. It 

Theodore was fdzed by Boris , whofe filler Theodore had married, and 

* fhe upbraided him with her hufband s death, which happened 
foon after, in the twelfth year of his reign, and in him the 
firff line of the czars ended. 


his coufin, 
tended him 


Death of daring, that whoever took 


During 
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Lturmg the vacancy of the throne, the« f became ma» who is 
fters.ofalmoftall/^, and Boris artfully fpread reports as fucceeded 
if both they and the Tartars w re about to invade RujRa *by Bonn 
iir.on wbrn he was feemingly forced to accept of the czarfhip 
He began his reign with great magnificence and generality • 

•for iffti J th:il ‘ ie entertained ten thoufand people at dinner 
everyday, and that ail of them were ierved in plate. Upon 
his return to Aicfccvj , he was crowned, and though he af¬ 
fected great gentlenels and fmoothnefs of manners, °he forced 


the Romanozv family into convents, and Theodore was obliged 
to change his name into that of Philaret. In 1600, Boris 
whose manners were now degenerated into thofc of a’tyrant 
concluded a peace with the Poles, and entered into negotiations 
with the divedcs and the Danes; but in the mean while, fo dread¬ 
ful a famine raged in Ruffia, that the living eat one another, 
and it' is thought that no fewer than five hundred thoufand 
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1600, 
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Baftlowitz 


Demctriu 


Mfcovu. In 
to be the fun of John 

ven out that he had 


1 604, 


elcaped the ailafti nation intended for him bv Boris. Had Pot A funDo r 
the tyrant employed unfair practices to deftroy this Demetrius e d Deme- 

iikewii'ej his claims perhaps would have been difregarded. He 
efcaped to Kiow, from thence he went to Lithuania , and was ri ? jm S ih< 
received by the palatine cf Sandcmir as the tiue heir of the czarfhip " 
Rufjian monarchy. The palatine engaged all Poland in his " 
intereft, and Demetrius undertook, if he was reftored. to rfb_ 


Ma 


liana, the palatine’s daughter. At laft Demetrius was prefented 
before the diet and the king o f Poland. The former, upon ex¬ 
amining the evidences he offered, pronounced him to be the 
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f Bafil 


Th 
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vantage of the difeovery, and dreading the threatenings of 
Boris, was more referved in his promifes, but gave his nobles 
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leave to 


Den: 


In a few weeks 


Death of 


1605; 
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Demetrius was at the head of an army of Poles, and defeated 
the Ruffians under Boris, who was alarmed and diftra&ed 
and at laft betrayed by his general, Zufki. It is faid that De 
metrius, while he was near Mofcow, lent ruffians, who gav 
him poifon, of which he died in i6oj. - 43 

I hough the claim of Demetrius was plaufible, yet his me- wno j S 
mory has been treated as that of an impoftor; and the beft f uccee de 
modern authors feem to believe that he was a young monk of b y jA m$ 
the fame age as the true Demetrius, and that he had be«. n tu- drinsi 
tored by an old monk into all his fictions. If that, however, 
was the cafe, the widow of Baftlowitz , and the friends of his 
family, muft have been accomplices with the impoftor, for 
they not only recognized his perfon, but furnifhed him with 
lome jewels which the true Demetrius wore about his perfon c 
Upon the death of Boris, his fon, Theodore, or (as that name 

R lonaunce ^ “ n Rifjia) Feeder, was proclaimed czar, and at 
iirft, though he was hut fifteen years of age. he was acknow- 
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ledged by the chief Ruffians at Mofcow ; but being betrayed by 
the army, he and his mother were committed to prifon, where 
they are faid to have been murdered, by order of Demetrius , 
who was immediate]}’ raifed to the throne of Rujfia. Thefirft 
exercife of his government was his fending for his mother, 
who lived exiled in the north of Mnfcovy> and who folemnly 
acknowledged him for her fon. The truth is, that though 
Boris was hated, yet Demetrius was neither beloved nor be¬ 
lieved to be what he pretended. Though fmooth and infatu¬ 
ating, he foon forfeited all credit with the Ruffians , by his 
deviations from their manners. They abominated the Roman 
catholic religion, and two Jefuits were his firft minifters, or¬ 
ders having been given to build a Jefuits church in the capital; 
but the averfion of the Ruffians to Demetrius was completed, 
when they faw him and his Polijh czarina fulrrounded by guards 
of her countrymen, in their native drelTes, and the nobility 
of that kingdom the only favourites at court. His friend and 

general Bofmancff put him upon his guard, and when it was 

too late, he endeavoured to accommodate himfelf more than 

he had done to the Ruffian cuftoms. 

He grows Zufki, whom Demetrius had already pardoned for his trea- 

unpopu- fons, became the head of a party againft him. He recapitu¬ 
lar. lated to his accomplices all the tranfgreffions Demetrius had 

been guilty of, even to his eating veal, which they confidered 
Is de- as unclean meat; and when they were fufficiently heated, 
throned twenty thouland of them took pofteflion of the palace, forced 
and inur- his mother, the czarina dowager, to declare that Demetrius 
dered by was not her fon, butchered him and all the Poles who were 
Z'fkf about court, excepting the pala.tin of Sandomir , and his daugh¬ 
ter, the czarina, who redeemed their lives with money. Not- 
withftanaing the fate of Demetrius , when we confider the cir¬ 
cumstances attending it, there is reafon for queftioning the 
veracity of his fuppoled mothers difowning him, and the va¬ 
rious reports and difficulties that have been ftarted concerning 
his perfon, render the whole more proper for the page of ro¬ 
mance than of hiftory. It feems, however, to be pretty evi- 
v dent, from what has fince happened in that country, that had 
Demetrius been the undoubted fon of Bafloivitz the lid, his 
difregard of the Ruffian cuftoms and religion, and his partia¬ 
lity for foreigners, muft have led him to the fame, or a like 

tragical, end. . , 

who fuc- After the murder of Demetrius , Zufki was placed on the 

ceeds throne of the czars, by the fuffrages of the people* to the 
him. great difeontent ot fome of the chief nobility. He cultivated 

a friendfhip with the Poles , and Sigifmund difowned the late 
Demetrius , as did the king of Sweden likewife, each hoping to 
make Zufki his friend in a war that was ready to break out 
between them. While he was intent on foreign affairs, Sc ha- 
copjki, who had been chancellor to Demetrius , in concert with 
fome difeontented nobles, pretended that his mafter had cl¬ 
eaned the late inaflacre, and was gone to implore fuccours m 
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perfon, of his allies. An army immediately aflembled under 
one ifihoma Bafcow, and Polutnich , a Cojack general, which 
defeated that of Zujki) and they muft have made themfelves 
mailers of Mofcoiv , had they not quarrelled, upon which Baf- 
coui went over to Zufki, and the confpiracy came to nothing, 
its heads being punifhed by death or tortures. Though this ^ new - 
fecond Demetrius had never appeared publicly, yet a third • 
ilarted up in Poland. He was a fchoolmafter at Socola , in Po- " 

Hjh Ruffia , and his caufe was adopted by Sigifmund , king of 
Poland. So credulous were the Ruffians and Tartars of thofe 
times, that even this impofture, glaring as it was, alTembled 
an army of Fixty thoufand men, gave two lignal defeats to 
that of Zujki , and at laft belieged him in Mofcoiv. Here he 
was fo hard prelTed, and his troops were fo often defeated, 
that he employed the palatine of Sandomir, and his daughter, 
the late czarina, to make his peace with Sigifmund. Inftead 
of that, being carried to the impoftor’s camp, the one acknow¬ 
ledged him for his fon-in-law, and the other for her hulband. 

This management, which was plainly intended as the means 
of being revenged on Zujki , ftrengthened the impoftor’s party 
fo much, that the czar held no places of importance in his 
empire, but Mofcou /, Smolenjko 1 and Novogrod. 

The bojars, and all the natives of any fenfe or knowledge, y n. 
equally hated Demetrius as Zufiji , and when the Swedes declared jeDofed 
for the latter, the Ruffians difowned both, and proceeded to a ^ 
new election, which fell upon Uladijlaus , fon to Sigifmund , 
king of Poland , who was beneging, and afterwards took, Smo- 
lenjko. In confequence of this election, Zujki was depofed and 
put to death, Demetrius was aflaflinated by the Tartars , for 
having ordered their prince, KafimovjJki , to be drowned ; and. Other im- 
what is almoft: incredible, a fourth Demetrius ftarted up, was poilors 
acknowledged as the true heir of Rijfia by the citizens of ar jf ej an( j 
Plejkow , and in a few days was ftrong enough to difpute the are p U _ 
throne of the czars with Uladijlaus. The farce, however, n jftied. 
carried on by this Demetrius , was but Ihort lived, for after the 
Ruffians had obtained their ends, by putting him at their head 
againft the Poles , they fent him prifoner to Mofcow , where he 
was hanged. After this, ten thoufand Poles took poflefiion of 
Mofcow , in the name of Uladijlaus \ and finding themfelves 
diftrufted by the Ruffians , they fet fire to the city, butchered 
a hundred thoufand of its inhabitants, and plundered the 
churches, palace, and public treafury, of moft incredible 
riches. Leaving a garrifon in the caftle of Mofcow , the main 
body rejoined their king, who foon after returne.i to Poland 
in defpair of feeing his fon feated on the throne of the czars, 
efpecially after his garrifon gave up the caftle of Mofcow. 

The Ruffians may now be faid to have arrived at the crifis j6 13. 
of their public diftra&ions. In 1613, a great aflembly of the Michael 
bojars was held, in which the eledlion of Uladijlaus was fet Romano-u) 
alide, becaufe he had refufed to be invefted with his new dig- chofen 
nity j and proceeding to a new ele£tion> it fell upon a young czar. 
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Teventeen*(others fay fifteen) years of age, Michael 

He was the foil of Theodore Nikltiz 


dR.oinan.orv. whom v.v. have already mentioned to have had hi„ 
name changed to Philarct ? when he was fhut up in a convent by 
the tyrant Boris. Theodore’s wifdoni and moderation had recom¬ 
mended him to the public elleem, and the firlt Demetrius , after 
making him archbifliop of Ro/ow, lent him as his ernbafihdor 
to Poland, where he was made a prifoner, and remained a r.t 
the time of his foil’s election. His wife, whole name was 
C-zermt 
mothei 
czars. 

fiuenceu die election in favour of ids fen; and the tu:wiliing- 
nefs ot the mother, with the young man’s own unambitious 
behaviour, confirmed them in their choice. In inert, the 
patriarch of Aiofcow pretended a revelation in favour of the 
young man, and ne was accoidingiy inaugurated into his new 



This, together with his fufFerings, undonbtTy in- 

• « ^ « i . . . 


Pi? re- 

piaikaWe 

marriage. 


• ! 


dignity. 

The Ruffian; were not deceived in Michael , v.hofe parts 
were more folid than fhining, and whofe endeavours svholly 
tended to re-cftablifli the pe..ce of his dominions. He made 


4 c, fcow 


itivity, tne pa¬ 
in h ' J councils, 
Michael choie a 


Yh 

5 c vh 


fo that the prelate reigned in his Ion’s name, 
wife in the old Ruffian manner, which we h ve mrcaoyae- 
feribed; and the happy woman tv as one Eudocia , the daughter 
of a farmer, who was tilling his grounds when he heard that 
he was father of the czarina. The demands which Charles 
the IXth of Sweden had upon Rif fa, on account of his en¬ 
gagements to alfift Zifki , was the firlt interruption of the tran¬ 
quillity of this reign, and we have already feen the intrigues 
which the prince of Sweden had formed for becoming czar. 


(dife 


No 


_ ^ % 

of Sweden. The reader, in tire biliary of Sweden , has feen 
the progrefs and event of this quarrel. The young czar, find¬ 
ing that Gnjhwus and his brother difputed his election, notified 
the fame to all the foreign powers in Europe, but could not 
prevent the Swedes from gaining many conftdcrable advantages 
1(617. over them. In 1617, under the mediation of Afcrnck, the 
Negotia¬ 
tions, 


freili 


... . 'd 

fans and Swedes , a 
remained with Gvjl , 

Poles , under Uladijl 

cruelty to the very gates of Alej,cow, pretending that he was 

the lawful czar ; but all lie could do, was to plunder and put 

the difarmed pcafantry to the fword, for, at laff, be was forced 

to make a truce for fourteen years, on condition that Smolenjh. 

ihould remain with the Poles. 

.. ' . Though 
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"Though 'he czar’s wife, Eudocia , proved one of the wife# 
and mo# virtuous princeffcs that ever graced a throne, yet 
Michael had thoughts of divorcing her, becaufe {lie had no 
male iffue, when, in 10 o, fhe w^as brought to bed of a fon, 

Alexis . Soon after this joyful event, Michael received, 
fiom the Dutch , the moft fplendid embafiy that had ever 
bem leei. in thole parts, on a count of fome commercial dif¬ 
ference; between them and the Englijh. He partly granted wars,, 
thtir requefts as to a corn trade to be carried on in the 
Jpbite Sea, but all he could obtain in return, was their 
granting him liberty to purchafe military {lores in Holland, 
for they refuted to aftift him again# the Poles, who had broken 
the truce, and taken feveral places in Rvjfia. This produced 
a war between the Poles and the Ruffians , who were defeated 
in 1633, which coft the Ruffian general, Szehin , and fome of 1633, 
his officers, their heads. Notwithftanding this, a peace was 
concluded in > 6-,4. Uladfiaits renounced the title of czar, 1634, 
and concluded a definitive pea e with Michael, upon the latter 
yielding up to him Srnolenfko and Czeniichew, in perpetuity. 

We have already mentioned the romantic prejedt of the duke 
of Bofiein, to open a filk trade through Rujfia with Perfia-, 
but Michael now received an irreparable lofs, by the death of 
his father, whofe name he is faid to have atfociated with his 



Fhe re# of Michael’ s reign was tran- 


own in all public acts, 

quil. He employed himfelf in the education of his fon Alexis, 
which was committed to one Morofou, and his •: art was 
crouded with fplendid embafiies, from the c v> ief princes of 
Europe and Afia . Such was the definable fituation of Michael, 
beloved by his fubjedts, and refpc&cd by his neighbours, 
when he died, in 1645, in the 33d year of his reign, and the a: ddeath, 
49th of his age. 

Morofou was then confidered as the fir# fubjedt n the cm- Succeeded 
ire, and upon the coronation of his pupil, Alexis v became his fon 

* r v 1 r a • • n a _ . ,t t »• 1 • / 


Among the other i vies who Alexis. 


P| re > 

his favourite and fir# minifter. 

appeared, as ufual, candidates for the czar’s hand in marriage, 
two, the daughters o? an obfeure bojar, called Mliofiaujki, 
were exquilitely hand fome. The czar fell in love with, and 
married the elder, as Morofou did the younger. The favou¬ 
rite’s next care was to plunge his mafter into ple.duies and 
amufements, while he himfelf, in conjundlion with bis father- 
in-law and Plefcou, the chief juftice of Mofcow, governed the 
empire with an abfolute fway. About this time, .Europe 
was amufed with the adventures of a counterfeit Z irki, who 
pretended to be fon to the czar of that name, and w ho, after 
a vaft variety of transformations, was difeovered to be an im-* 
poftor, and was executed with the moft dreadful tortures at 


Mofcow . Their deliverance from this impoftor, ferved only to 
encourage Morofou and his aflociates in their imamous oppref- 
ftons, which, in the year 1648, broke out in an infurredfion, 
in which the people demanded the difmifTton of the chief ju- 

ftice, whofe malverfations were the moft intolerable. So far 

P p 4 from 
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from receiving fatisfa« 5 tion, they were infulted by the friends 
of the triumvirate, among whom was the chancellor of 'R U L 
fta . Exafperated at thisj they plundered Morofouh houle 
beat the chancellor to death, and forced the czar to deliver up 
to them the chief juftice, whom they beat to death likewife, 
and cut offhis head. A nobleman, one < TrachaniJlou , was the 
next object of their fury, and the czar ordered him to be be¬ 
headed before his face, which mollified the infurgents fo much 
that they foffered Morofou to efcape. The heads of this in! 
iurredion were Strelitzes , who anfwered to the Roman praeto¬ 
rian bands; and even when the tumult was over, the czar 
was fo far from punifhing them, that he treated them with 
ffrong liquors, as a reward for their moderation, till at laft, 
he prevailed with them to agree to his pardoning Morofou. 
The in- The latter accordingly returned to court, where h6 appeared 
furreftion as humble as he had been before haughty. A negotiation 
fuppjef- with Chriflina, queen of Sweden, fucceeded, and it was agreed 
fed. that neither fbould proted the fugitives of the other. This 

did not prevent feveral infurredions at Plcjkow , Novogrod and 
other places, againff the Ruffian monopolizers of corn, and it 
was with fome difficulty that Alexis reduced the infurgents. 
p-524. We have already mentioned the wars in which Alexis was 
& jfn, engaged with ,Poland and Sweden. Alexis feems to have en- 
War with gaged in them, partly that he might employ his tumultuous 
To'and i'ubjeds, and had it not been for the interpefition of France, 
and Jaw- j n favour of Cafimir , he was then fo powerful that he muff 
dsn. have obtained the crown of Poland. Being di(appointed in 

this aim, he refolved to be revenged on the Poles for all the 
blood they had fhed, and the devaluation they had made in 
Raffia . He recovered Stmlenjko , after a year’s fiege. He car¬ 
ried an army of three hundred thoufand men into Lithuania , 
where he reduced Wilna , as his Pruffian Cofacs did Kim , 
and the province of Czernichcw . In fhort, the Poles being 
preft on the other hand by the Swedes , were obliged to put up 
with thofe lofies, and to conclude a long truce with Alexis. 
The latter was not fo fortunate againft the Szvedes,, who beat 
his armies in Lithuania , Cardin , Ingria , and Livonia , and 
obliged them to abandon the blockade of Riga, though it was 
formed with a hundred and twenty thoufand men. Thofe 
lofies compelled Alexis to accept of a peace with the Suedes in 
r t't/i. 1661. About that time, a fifth Demetrius appeared, and 

claimed the throne of the czars, as being the fon of the firft 
Demetrius , the iuppofed monk. His claim was far more pro¬ 
bable than thofe of the preceding pretenders; and it is ge¬ 
nerally thought, that, at the time of his father’s cataftrophe, 
his mother faved him among the Cofacs. His right had been 
acknowledged by TJladiJlaus , king of Poland ; and upon his 
death, he retired firft to Sweden , and then into the territories 
of the duke of Holftein , who, for pecuniary confiderations, 

gave him up to the czar- and he was put to death at Mofcew .' 
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Alexis had now fome leifure to apply himfelf to the internal A dange- 
government of his kingdom, and he is celebrated for feveral rous re¬ 
regulations he introduced in the laws, manufactures and agri- bellion, 
culture. In fhort, if we believe contemporary authors, he 
formed the outlines of that plan, which was fo glorioufly ex¬ 
tended by his fon, Peter the Great. His civil cares were in¬ 
terrupted in 1669, by the dangerous rebellion of Stenko Razin , 
aCs/tfr chief, but a Ruffian fubjeCt. This rebellion, perhaps, 

Jiad its rife from the tyranny of Dolgorucki, who commanded 
the Cofacs under the czar. Stenko carried on war not only 
agr.inft Alexis, but the fhah of Perfia , and plundered all the 
rich countries that lie on the banks of the Wolga , and the 
Cafpian Sea. His aim feems to have been the crown of AJlra- 
affly but his head was difordered by his fuccefies, efpecially 
after he had in a manner forced Alexis to grant him a pardon. 

Renewing his rebellious pra&ices, he afl'embled a large body 
of Ruffians, Cofacs , and other nations, with which he feized 
the Ajlracan fleet, with a vaft: booty, which enabled him to 
reward his men in the molt liberal manner. Being now ma¬ 
iler of a good fleet, and twenty-feven thoufand land forces, 
he had the infolence to fend embafladors to threaten the fhah 
of Perfia with an invafton, if he did not enter into an alliance 
with him. The fhah anfwered the demand of the embafla¬ 
dors by ftriking oft' their heads; but this did not hinder Stenko 
from becoming mailer of many important places upon the 
Wolga , his army being encreafed, by vaft defertions from that 
of Ruffin. Even Ajlracan , at laft, was furrendered to the re¬ 
bel, who put to death the Ruffian governor, butchered great 
numbers of the citizens, and was guilty of the moft fhocking 
barbarities. The firft check he received, was from the gover¬ 
nor of SimbierfliSy who forced him to return to Ajlracan ; but 
Hill his forces encreafed every day, till at laft they amounted 
to two hundred thoufand men. This vaft body was too nu¬ 
merous to fubftft in one place, and gave Dolgorucki , the Ruffian 
general, who was fent to command againft the rebels, luch 
advantages, that twelve thoufand of them were put to death 
on racks and wheels. In other parts, proportionable numbers 
fuffered, fo that above a hundred thoufand rebels were put to 
thefword, or died under the hands of the executioner. As to 
Stenko himfelf, he met with the fate which his frantic cruelty 
deferved, and, difpirited at feeing himfelf deferted by all his 
followers, he fet out for Mofcow, in hopes of being both par¬ 
doned and preferred by the czar ; but he was there publicly 
executed. After his death, the czar recovered Ajlracan, and extin- 
all the places he had taken, and the rebellion was extinguifh- p U ilhed. 
ed, after a vaft effuflon of blood. 

In 1676, Alexis rehewed his treaty with Poland, and ftgnified 1676. 
the fame to the Turks , who were ready to fall upon that re- Alexis af- 
public. This admonition not being fufftcient to deter the in- t he 
“dels from attacking the Poles , Alexis affifted the latter with p 0 ] £s . 
twenty thoufand men, and compelled the fultan to a peace. 

. » The 
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The czar, not being comprehended in it, refufed to make the 
cefiions demande>by the fultan, v, horn he called a dog, and 

told him th-1_i:e fhould be glad to meafure his Ruffian 

fabre with the '1 urkijh fcymiter. The war between the \ urks 
and the Poles was renewed, and Alexis , in defiance of the tuU 
tan’s threatening, lent two armies of twenty thou It d men 
each, to'the aftiftance of the Poles , befides ordering his Cat 
mucs and Cojacs to make an irruption into the Crim . M hole 
fuccours made fuch a diverfion, as enabled the famous John 
Sobiefhi, crown general of Poland, to gain the famous batth of 
Choc Am , over the infidels, which afterwards advanced him to 


that crown, though his election was difputed by Alexis, who 
offered the Poles very alluring terms, if they would chufe his 
ion Theodore. 

His noble That Alexis was a prince of the moil fublimc and compre- 
fr.-j £ts henfive ideas, appears from the fcheme which he formed at 

this time, of a general league againfl the Turks. With that 
view, he fent embafiadors to Rome, and the cn .f potentates 
Jertgue in Chrijlendow.. Though he offered to agree that Lis holinefs 
nfi the fhould be chief of the league, yet he ordered his embaflador 

well received at the 


for a ge- 
iu r;:i 


C 1 lu hi 


not to kifs his flipper. He was, howevt 


papal 


our 






notwithftanding the ridiculous punctilios the 


cardinal infilled on, and the icheme was highly approved and 
admired, both there, and by other Roman catholic powers; 
but their wars among each other did not admit its being car¬ 
ried into execution. Had he lived longer, he would have left 
lefs for his fuccefior, the great Peter , to have done for the be¬ 
nefit of his dominions. He was indefatigable in promoting 
the filk and other manufactures, and inftead of {offering the 
prifoners he made in war to be the flaves of their captors, he 
formed them into fe: dements cn the banks of the IVolga , and 
his other unpeopled territories, or employed them in his ar¬ 
mies. Before his death, he loft almoft all the Ukraine to the 
Turks \ and he complained that the Poles, out of jealoufy, be¬ 
held the progrefs of the infidels with too little concern, till it 
was too late. It is faid that the infidels, when they took Hu¬ 
man, in the Ukraine , by aflault, butchered a hundred :houfand 
of his i'ubje&s; and when his general, Roma<lonoujki , was 
obliged to have himielf and his army behind the Nieper, Mos¬ 
cow itfelf was thrown into a confirmation ; but it was quickly 
removed, by the adfivity and valour of the czar, who obliged 
the enemy to return towards the Danube. After this, the 
Poles made a vaft progrefs in the Ukraine , which Alexis was 
His death too generous to refent. Neither would he enter into the con- 
and cha- federacy againft Charles the Xlth of Stveden , whofe embaffjt 


ta*5ter. 

1677. 


dors he received into Mofcozv with moft aftonifhing magnifi 


cence 


/ I 


Alexis died fuddenly, in the year 1677, when he was 
no more than forty-fix years of age. By his nrft wife, Mufi 
f.a wjki , he left two foils, Theodore and John , and four daugh¬ 
ters, Catharine , Theodofia , Mary and Sophia \ the latter or 
whom was cliftinguifhed for her great talents. By his fecoiui 
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wife, daughter of the bojar Narijkln , a captain of huflars, he 
had Peter, afterwards juftly Unnamed the Great, and a daugh¬ 
ter, Ktabalit*, fo called alter her mother. It is fufficient to 
fav’fif Alexis, that he left many other monuments of his gh.ry 
bVfides ihut of being father to Peter the G rea , He fmcereiy 
hated the Turks , and was perhaps the only Euro]can prince of 
his time, who did not fuffer his private quarrels with other 
powers to interfere in the great defigns he meditated againfr 
th.nu The chie> difadvantage he feems to have lain under, 
was the too great power of his patiiarchs and clergy, whofe 
intertft it was to encourage the barbarity and religious prepof- 
fcfllons of his people. 

Theodore fuccceded his father, when lie was no more than Succeeded 
fev.nt.een years of age. By the belt computation, Alexis left i \ Then- 
an army of two hundred and fifty thouiitnd men, at the time dors, 
of his death, the greateft part of which was dellined for the 
recovery of the XJbaine. Theodore employed them for the 
fame purpofe, and lucceedcd. He retook Czcherirz , and re¬ 
duced the rebel, Dorofenfko , the Zaporov- Ccfae , who had, by 
turns, invited the Poles, the Turks, and the Tartars , into the 
Ukraine , and had betrayed them all. Theodore met with an 
ungrateful return for the aflifiance his father had given to the 
Poles, for they not only refilled to give him any affiffanc 
atrainft the infidels, but infilled upon terms for themfelve 


'3 • 


rs ; but before any refolution of that kind could 
e diet, the Turks , in »0, S, re-entered the Uk~ 


and, befides fome ccffions, actually received two hundred 
thoufand rubles (about forty-fix thoufand pounds) as a fa if- 
faclion for Kiow and Smolenjko. Theodore was in hopes that 
thofe advantageous terms would have induced the Poles to have 
fent him fuccou 

be tak.n in the 

mine, out of which they drove RcmadontnvffR , though he was 
at the head of four hundred thoufand men, and retook Czehe- 
rin. From the fucccl's of this campaign, we may ju J. e of the 
valour and difeipline of the Ruffian troops, or ra her, per¬ 
haps, the incapacity of their general. The Poles wanted to 
profit by the did refs of Theodore, but he noble rejetted all 
their demands ; and the Turks, perceiving that their conqucfts 
did not repay the tenth part of the expences they coil them, 
nor even afforded fubfiffance for their troops, returned home, 
and propofed an accommodation with Theodore , who, finding 
that he was trifled with by the Poles , made a treaty with the 


1673. 


ridtich 


Tartars wei 

tito the Ruff 


if8o. 


Though Theodore had not his father’s ftrength of mind, yet who en- 
having, by a very politic conduct, reftored peace to his donii- cewcurs 
nions, he purfued his plans for the civilization of his country. to civilize 
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throwing into the fire all the evidences of noble birth, and 
privileges which he ordered his bojars to lay before him, that 
every man might depend, for all he poflefled, on his own me* 
rits and fervices j for this attempt, inftead of reforming them 
rendered them his enemies. He was, notwithftanding his bo! 
dily infirmities, twice married, within thefpace often months. 
The name of his fir ft wife, whom he married in r68i, i s un . 
certain ; but fhe was of a Polijh family. She dying, heinar- 


Marva Maticeoiuna^ daughter o f Matthias App 


Hisdeath. he was almoft upon his death-bed ; for he furvived the ceremo- 
16S2. ny but a few months, and died in 1682, without children, 

after having named his half-brother, Peter , (thinking his full 
brother, John, incapable of affairs) to be his fucceffor. 

He is fuc- Peter^ at the time of his brother’s death, was but ten years 
ceedctlby of age, and Johns intellects and perfon were weak, beingal- 
his two moll deprived of fight. Their ambitious filter, Sophia^ did 
brothers, not, as had been common with the daughters of czars, retire 

to a monaftery, but formed a defign to make herfelf miftrefs 


the 


By 


and then rebelled: She prevailed with them to maflacre all 
whom fhe fufpedted to befriend Peter , the Narijkin family par- 
A dread- ticularly. The carnage was horrible, and fufpicion was 
jul infer- enough to deftroy any man, be he ever fo innocent. Together 
reftion at with the Narijkins, the princes Doigorucki nnd Mattheof, were 
ilVcmurdered, and for fome days, the ftreets of the capital mightbe 
through to run v/ bh blood. The princefs Sophia was the authorefs 

theambj- and diredtrefs of this terrible profeription, which ended by the 


tier, of 


Sirelitzes declaring John and P 

fir ft 


and herfelf 


their fufer regent tier . 

SophiGy the murders that had been committed, and rewarding their au- 
who had thors, by which Ihe acted, in every refpect, as foie fovereign 


•if[ia 




dared co-the Solti koj' family, 1664; and had luch an afcendency 
recent. over t ' hc Stre/itzcs, that when one part of them rebelled, upon 
® a religious account, they were reduced by thofe who thick 

ilnn to her government, and the ringleaders were punifhed 
with death. This infurrection was not fo formidable as a con- 
fpiracy formed by the Kncz Chowanfki , general of the Sire- 
litzes , one of her beft friends, who had fo great an intereir, 
that he forced the princefs and the royal family to fly to the 
monaftery of the Holy Trinity , whither inviting the Knez , who 
publicly aimed at the throne, to a cohere nee, ihe found means 
to cut off his and his fons heads, witn thofe of thirty-feven of 
his chief officers. It happened fortunately for the royal fa¬ 
mily, that the infolence of the Sirelitzes was become detelta- 
ble to all the reft of Ruffta ; fo that when they were preparing 
to level the monaftery to the ground, and to murder all the 
royal family, to revenge their general’s death, they were in¬ 
formed by the patriarch, for whom they had a regard, that, 
vnft armies were marching againft them from all quarters. 

Finding this intelligence to be true, they laid down their 

& * arms, 
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arms* and three thoufand feven hundred of them prefented 
themVelves on their knees before the gates of the monaftery, 
each carrying in his hand a block and a hatchet, but they 
were all pardoned and difmified, by the politic Sophia. 

That princefs, ambitious as Ihe was, was obliged to call in to she 
her affiftance prince Bafil Galitzin, by far the ablefl and moft ma kes 

accompli fried no bleman in Rufjia , whom {he fet at the head of 

the army. He performed wonders, and by the judicious dif- general, 
portions he made of the troops, he forced the Poles to cede to and chief 
the Ruffians the noble provinces of Smolenfko , and the Ukraine, minifter. 
Galitzin was even fo polifhed as to admire the glories of the 
court of France , under Lewis the XIVth, to whom he fent 
embafladors, and the French coined a medal on the oeeafion. 

Th eCrim Tartars , a barbarous, but warlike, race, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the antient Taurica ChcrfoneJ'us, which communicates 
with the reft of the world only by a narrow flip of land, re¬ 
newed, about this time, their incurftons upon Rufjia ; and 
Galitzin was perfuaded, by his enemies at court, to march 
againft them in perfon. We have already feen that his expe- Vol.VTIF. 
dftion was unfortunate. The Tartars were protected by the p, 27c. 
Turks, and Galitzin was betrayed by the Ruffians. In his re- His'un¬ 
treat, after loftng a vaft number of men for want of fubfrft- fortunate 
ence, he built a town upon the Samara, banifhed Samuelowitz, expedi- 
the hetman of the Cofacs , for confederating with the enemy, tion a- 
2nd conftituted the famous Mazeppa in his room. Upon Ga gairsflthe 
lilzins return to Mofcoiv, he was well received by Sophia,, but 
afecret party being formed againft him, he was perfuaded to 
profit by experience, and to put himfelf at the head of a large 
army againft the Tartars. At ftrft he encountered vaft diffi¬ 
culties ; but while he was within fight of Prekop, the capital of 
the Crim , he was amufed by a treaty of peace, in which he 
was deceived by the khan, and returned home without doing 
any thing of confequence, having given the khan time to af- 
femble his army. The princefs Sophia, however, received 
Galitzin as if he had been a conqueror, and rewarded his 
principal offtcers with moft extravagant gifts of houfes and 
lands. 

By this time the young czar, Peter, was eighteen years of Confpi- 
age, and had married a princefs of the Lapuchin family. The racy a- 
princefs Sophia was the foie dire&refs of her brother John, and gainft Pe- 
all the Ruffians who difliked her and Galitzin , turned their ter , who 
eyes towards Peter (but with inviolable fecrecy) for their de- forces his 
liverance. Sophia and her favour.te more than fulp&ifled their filter to 
intrigues, and they introduced into Mofcow, Mazeppa, with retire to a 
five hundred of his chief officers, to fupport the afraffination monafte- 
of Peter, which was to have been performed by Thekelayitau, ry, 
one of the Strelitz general officers. Two of the confpirarors 
informed Peter of their deftgn, and he, with his mother and 
faraily, narrowly efcaped to the convent of the Trinity. So¬ 
phia denied having any knowledge of the ccnfniracy, but 

Peter 
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Peter punliihed the whole., which railed fo general a defoliation 

- A i • f* i ;• * .i_ i » 


The 


the 


patriarch, who, finding he was included in the intended af- 
fahination, became her enemy.^ She had recourfe then to 
prayers, tears, and 


the flrongeft afieveration 


_ of her inno¬ 

cence ; hut Hie h: d to do with a genius impenetrable by thofc 


arts. 


confeffed 


have mafiacred Peier and all his relations; after which he was 
beheaded; and the chief confpiratcrs were tortured into am¬ 
ple confefiions, a circumifance’which makes the barbarous 
part of the confpiracy not a little queftionable. The life of 
Geiliizin , at the interceflion of his brother Boris , who was a 
favourite with Peter , was fpared, and he was only fent into 

+ • rt n . ? 1 1 i « 


and af- 


a convent file herfelfhad founded. 


Soph 


Voltai 


fumes the have found circumftances, in this confpiracy, fufficient to in¬ 
to ie fove- duce him to ridicule or deny the whole, It is, however, cer- 
reb.nty of tain, that a confpiracy of this kind was neceffary, to render 
Rijjia. Peter the foie fovereign of Ritffia. Upon his return to Mof- 

cotv, Peter embtaced his brother ‘John, who retired to a pri- 


education 


John 


fjfter 


to 

h 


His {lu- 
clies. 


had partaken too freely in the pleafures and vices introduced 
into Rujfrn by Gaiitzins French) and German friends. His per- 
foil was handfome, his air noble, his ftature tall, and his con 


ftitution 


rebuff. 


He was no fooner at the height of his am¬ 


bition, than he feemed to affurne a new nature. Without a 
matter, he ixudied and acquired the German and Highs Dutch 
languages; and though he was forced to combat at once with 
the turbulence of the Strelitzes , and the incurflons of the 
Tartan, he rcfolvcd to complete his father’s plan of civiliza¬ 
tion. He began by employing foreigners to build under his 
eye, himfclf always shifting with his own hands, chaloupes 

JiJh and Dutch manner; and he foon learned to na¬ 
vigate them himfeif. One Le Fort, a native of Geneva, was 


his favourite, and to him he imparted all his defigns, efpecially 
that of raifing a body of troops, who fhould one day or other 
crufh his Strelitzes. No more than fifty young gentlemen 
were the nurfery, from which this great defign was to be 
completed. They were officered by degrees, Peter himfelfgo- 
ing through every rank, from that of a ferjeant to that of a 

colonel, till by gradually adding to their numbers, they be¬ 
came two regiments of guards, that of Preobrazhifhei and that 
of Semenion(hei. Five thoufand men were then formed, and ex¬ 
pires his erc ifed under one general Gordon , a Scotchman , and twelve 


He difei- 


army. 


Fort 


■tfftan j that by way of difciplining them, he obliged 
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ihem to perform more than mock fights, for fome hundreds of 
lives were fometimes loft, in taking and retaking their £harn 
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foitreffes 


Pet 




So. 


thirty guns each, he launched them, with a great number of His imf- 
chaloupes, into the Don, to overawe the Grim Tartars \ an carriages 
inconfiderable force, but fufficient to act ag.drift a people who in war. 
Icnev/ nothing of navigation. He next deliberated upon em¬ 
ploying his army, and had fome thoughts of leading it into 
flma , but all differences between him and that nation were 

Jefi 


people having no know! 


i 


ev'ge 


of each other’s tongue) and the treaty was engraved upon t vo 
pillars erc&ed upon the boundaries of both empires. The 
events whi-h had happened in the wars of the G ^ans and 

a : oof of 


Ians v. ith the Turks , determined Peter to mah 


* 

f • t 


vain 


ifopl 


and difcipline of his new troops 


TO* 

C 3 


Mo. th, wh h later geographers term the Sea 


jr 


Aopbe 


w 7 s*^ v.v:r. 

at, w be oming matter of the Black Sea. Peter found his 
troops nequai to the fiege of a place which was bravely 
and ,-ularly defended by one of his own officers, who find 
turned Mahometan, for having been condemned <> the kne te, 
an he was obliged to raife the iiege, with vafr lofs. Even 
this repulfe was of fervice to Peter., bv adding to his experi¬ 
ence; for he took Afoph in the year »l> 96, on July the zSth. 
Peer's fleet, by this time, was fo much improved, that it 
had beat' n b u: of the Turks , and he left thirty-two arm fid 
laities t protect the -additional fortifications he defigned for 


1696. 


Mop). 


He laid taxes upon his nobili'.y, merchants, and even 


his clergy, to enable him to build nine fhips of lixty guns, 
and for one from thirty to fifty each, defigned for the entire 
conqucft of the Cimhric Chcrjonejus ; and in the triumphal 


entry hi 


s 


Mofc 


peared in no other rank than that of a fimple volunteer. 

To iftrucft his fubje£ts in the art of building and navigat- He travels 
ing fl* ps, he fent the moft promifing of them through diffe- f or his 
rent parts of Europe, and the German armies abounded with improve- 
Rupjian volunteers. The docility of his lubjefits could not m ent to 
keep pace with Peters ardour, and he refolved to become, in Holland 
his own perfon, the chief artizan of his dominions, by tra- and Eng- 
veiling incognito, and working as a labourer in the dock- i av j, 
yards of Holland, a fervitude that ennobled him beyond all the_ 
monarchs of his age. He was then but twenty-five years of 
age, and having committed the regency, in his abfence, 


to 


'chnrf and Romadonozvfk 


he mingled in the train of a magnificent embafly, which he 


Holland . 


Dur- 


a dwarf, and a livery fervant to wait on his own perfon. 
ing this journey, Peter conceived a paffion for pofTeffing the 
noble provinces of EJlhonia, Livonia, and others, through 

which he patted 5 and though he ftill retained his pnyate cha¬ 
racter. 
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racier 


moft 


in 


courts. During „ _ _ 

thofe times for fobriety, Peter indulged his paffion for drink¬ 
ing in fuch a manner, that he checked himfelf in an attempt 
to kill Le Fort , an inftance which fhews that inebriation had 
not divefted him of gratitude, and the puriuit of the mighty 
fchemes he had in view. To difencumber himfelf the more, 
he left the train of his embafladors, and arrived in Holland 
fifteen days before them. He entered himfelf as a common la- 


fhip 


(hip 


tions and llages of that bufinefs, in all its branches, with the 
fame docility and labour as if he had been apprenticed to a fe- 
vere mailer. He conformed his manners to his ftation fo com¬ 
pletely, that he taught his fellow labourers to forget all ce¬ 
remonious behaviour to his perfon, though they knew his 
quality; and having entered himfelf in the yard by the name 
of Peter Michaeloff, they diftinguifhed him by the name of 
Peter Bas. The attention of Peter was not confined to ihip- 
building, but extended to paper-making, wire-drawing, and, 
in fhort, to every art and conveniency of life, that was not 
common in his own country. As a proof that his genius was 
not merely mechanical, he even attended the le&ures of ana- 

natural philofophy, given at Amjierdam by Rtiifcb 


Wiife 


William 


Endand. 


workfhop, for affifling Augujius 


tor of Saxony, with thirty thoufand men, againft the prince of 
Conti , in their competition for the crown of Poland ; and Pe¬ 
ter conformed himfelf to all the ideas of that great monarch, 
with regard to the danger of Europe , from the power of 


trance. 
ged. In 


Holland. 


ihip 


Archangel', and he iludyed geography fo well, that with re¬ 
gard to his own dominions, he underftood it better than any 
geographer of his age. But the capacious genius of Peter, fug- 


gefted to him that he muil look for the rational principles of 
the arts he cultivated in England. He paid a 


William 


ccnfiderable progrefs in the fcience of affronomy, and the my- 
ftery of watch-making; contracted a friendfhip with the mar¬ 
quis of Carmarthen, who was an excellent failor; and engaged 


'if* 


Rum 
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pains to become acquainted with the religion, manners and 
ufages of the country. Leaving England, he returned to Holland, 
from whence he carried over to Rujfia a colony of artificers and 
officers of all kinds. In his return to Rufjia, he had a private 

interview with the emperor Leopold , concerning the affairs of 

Poland 
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All the cares of Peter could not alter nature, either in him- Returns 
felf or his fubje&s. He was obftinate in all his purfuits, and they to RuJ/ia, 
were tenacious of their fuperftitions. While in England, he had where he 
received fifteen thoufand pounds from the marquis of Carmarthen fuppreffes 

. 1 .T _ r__ \ __ r. 1_• :i__ r • •_ • * 




This 


litv for foreigners, raifed a clamour, which being encouraged 
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throne. All means for quieting them being found ineffectual, 
as they had wrought themfelves up into a pitch of enthufiafm* 
Gordon encountered them with a part of his troops within 
forty miles of Mofcow , cut three thoufand of them to pieces, 
and gibbeted every tenth man of the reft, who all threw down 
their arms. The news of this infurredtion, and the general 

.'./•ft* 4* • /* . t Tl /V* 1 • t I n * • « 


Ruffi 


Jug ujl, 


againft the young king of Sweden, he appeared in Mo]cow, 
while his fubjedts thought him in Germany. He found the 
rebels ftill numerous, notwithftanding their late defeat; but 

they were fo overawed by his prefence, that he had little to 
do, befides condemning the moft culpable, who amounted to 
above two thoufand, to the moft dreadful deaths, and leaving 
their bodies expofed on the highways. Thofe (hocking exe- by terr 
cutions were neceflary to the plan of Peter's politics. He pu -ifli 
abolifhed for ever the order of the Sirelitzes, without any one meats, 
daring to oppofe him. While he was thus giving fuch terrible 
proofs of feverity, he exhibited one of gratitude, in the fune¬ 
ral honours he paid in perfon to the remains of his favourite, 

Le Fort, who died about this time. Peter s attention to his 
plan of civilization, feemed rather to be encreakd than wea¬ 
kened by that generaFs death. He introduced into his army, 
his finances, and all his civil departments of bufmeis, the dreis 
and difeipline, the forms, methods and arrangements of the 


Em 


ihiDme 


fleets, before they were preferred to commands. 

The moft arduous part of Peter's talk yet remained, which ^ 

was the abolition of the patriarchate, the vaft revenues of f onri3 "his 
which he annexed to his crown; and crufhing the powers of ro \° 


...w *** ^ " r * * * *... 

ed equally the temporal as fpiritual fvvord. Th 


<1 


appeared an undertaking not only tremendous, but impra&i- 
cable, to a mind lefs determined than that of Peter-, but his 
intrepid refolution carried him through, and he toon rendered 
himfelf as much head of the church as he was of the ftate and 
the army. He abolifhed the celibacy of monks, who were very 
numerous in his dominions. All the eppofition he met with, 

Vol. XII. Qq coin- 
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confifted in murmurs and pafquinades, which he difregarded. 
Having accompliftied the great point of becoming mailer of 
his clergy ; he found the lefs difficulty in reforming the calen¬ 
dar, in introducing among his fubje&s the manner of writing 
pra&ifed in other parts of Europe, with their cuftoms and ha¬ 
bits of life. He even formed his Ruffians into parties of di- 
verfion and pleafure, but he could not prevent both fexes fiom 
abufing th.m, by their intemperance in drinking. On the 
j6r 8. ioth of September 1698, he inftiiutcd the order of St. Andrew, 

the highelt honorary reward that he could give to merit, as its 
enfigns commanded the refpeeft of the public; and to crown 
1699. his glories, he made, in 1099, a moft advantageous peace 


% 

He is beat 
by the 


with the Ottoman Porte. 

Thinking himfelf now fccure on the fide of the Cafpian Sea, 
he turned his view towards the Baltic , in confequence of his 


Swedes at concert with the kings of Poland and Denmark. His objeft 
ISur'va. was the recovery of Ingria and Card:a ; and we have already, 

in the hiflory of Sweden, feen, by the complete defeat which 
his numerous forces received by a handful of Sivedcs at Narva , 
how little the difeipline he had'began to introduce among his 
troops availed, when they came to action. The general opi¬ 
nion of his fubjeCts, that the Swedes had got the vidlory by 
magic, is equally a proof how frr.all progreis learning and phi- 
lufophv had as yet made in his dominions. Peter , on his re¬ 
ceiving die news of his defeat at Narva , behaved as if he had 


ws of his defeat at Narva , behaved as if he had 
expected it. “ 'I'he Sivedcs, faid he, will, by their victories, 
teach my Ruffians to beat them.” He melted the bells in his 
churches, to be employed in his founderies of artillery; and 
deferring an interview he intended to have with king Augv.fi 
ins , he was foon at the head of a new train, and another 
army. He then confirmed Augufius in his purpole of conti¬ 
nuing the war with Sweden, and of making the republic of 
Poland a party ; and the unfortunate general Paihd, whom 


1 ro 1 


xyca. Swedes on the province of Novogrcd. In 1707 ., he began the 
His vail canal to unite the Don and the INclga ; and projected the 
defgrs. amazing plan of joining the Baltic, CaJ'pian and Buxine feas. 

In all thufe proceedings, he perfevered as coolly as if his de¬ 
termined enemies, the Swedes, had not been victorious in 
every quarter; and lie continued to introduce arts and ma¬ 
nufactures into his dominions, as if they had been the only ob¬ 
jects he had in view. 

By this time, Peter bad the fatisfa&ion to find the difeipline 
of his troops fo much improved, that his general, Schcreme- 
tow, beat the Sivedcs under Schiipper.bach, one of their bell 
officers ; and even his fleets maintained lome degree of equa- 
He con- lity with thofe of Sweden, on the lakes of Peipus and Ladoga . 
quersthe He prevented a defeent of the Swedes upon Archangel, and 
Swedes in Schcrcmetow obtained a frelh vicliory over Schippcnbach ; after 
his turn, which 
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from thence, was a Livonian young woman, who was the 
widow of a ferjeant killed in defence of the place, and who 
afterwards was married to Peter, and became foie emprefs of 
Rujjia, under the name of Catharine the Ift. Scheremetozu 
next took the important town of Nottcburg , in the lake 
Ladoga, which was glorioufly defended by eighty-three Swedes, 
under colonel Schlippenbach. Its name was then changed into 
that of Schluff'dburg. Peter wifely celebrated thofe victories, 
bv the triumphal entry of himfelf, Scheremetow , and his gene¬ 
ral officers, into Mojcciv, attended by his Sivedijh prifoners, 
to prove to the RuJJians that the dreaded magic of his enemies 
was now at an end. In the year 1705, he eftablifhed, at *7°3 a 
Mofcow, a printing-houfe, furnifhed with types brought from 
Holland . He founded a mathematical fchool, and a work- 
houfe, to keep his people from idlenefs; and then he made 
preparations for opening the campaign againft the Turks and 
the Swedes. After giving the necefiary directions for improv¬ 
ing and encreafing his navy, he took the fortrefs of Nianz, near 
Ladoga , where his captain of bombardiers was rewarded with He infti- 
the order of St. Andrew, It was then he projected the build- tutes the 

rgh, in the gulph of Finland, at the mouth of order of 
_ 1 now the capital of Ruffta. The execution of Sr. la¬ 
this idea was the more ftupendous, as the fuccefles of the drewt 
Swedes in Saxo?iy called for all Peter s attention. The build¬ 
ing and fortifying Peterjburgh and Cronjlat, was, every thing 
confidered, equal, if not fuperior to any undertaking of an¬ 
tiquity, efpecially as a Dutch veflel traded with'the city within 
five months after it was founded. Peter , at this time, was not 
poficflcd of an annual revenue of above twelve hundred thou- 

I _ ... . « t « • • 


of Pctcrfb 
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land pounds flerling, with which he carried on his amazing 
works and fortifications, paid his numerous fleets and armies, 
maintained his civil eftabliffcment, and even rewarded merit of 
every kind with pecuniary gratuities. 

His power alarmed the Turks, but he difdained to give them 


any fatisfaCtion; and in 1704? he took Da. 


dijh 


the 




His 


fjimiHhip 
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was dethroning his ally, the king of Poland, and eftablifhing 
Stanijlaus on that throne. 

To the immortal glory of Peter , neither the fuccefles of the 
Swedes, nor the pufillanimous, and, to him, aff. ontive, con- 
ceffions of Augujlus, difeouraged him from affifting that prince; forking 
but in this, perhaps, he had a political end, which has not 
been obferved by hiftorians; which was, that by amufing 
Charles on the fide of Poland, he had an opportunity of dif- 
mantling the outworks of Sweden \ for, by this time 
matter of all Ingria, the government of which he 

favourite, prince Rlenzikoff, who w: 


Aug'-jiuu 


ne was 


Upon his new 


Mofc 


Q 
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rited, 
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rited, by his fervices, the honours and immenfe wealth heah- 
tained, being reckoned, at the time of his death, the rieheft 
fubjedb in Europe. Our plan of writing does not admit of our 
attending Peter through all the prodigious fatigues he under¬ 
went for aggrandizing and civilizing his country, nor of reca¬ 
pitulating his wars with the Siuedes, which we have already 
related. In 1705, the Swedes were defeated in an attempt 
upon the infant city of Peterjhirgh , while Peter was marching 
at the head of his army towards Courland, that he might be- 
ilegc Riga, and conquer Livonia. Schercmctow , in endea¬ 
vouring to approach Miitau , was completely defeated by 
Lewetwaupt , but Peter took the city. He had, by this time, 
abrlifned the practice of plundering, and introduced among 
his troops a moderation after victory, unknown to the Ruf¬ 
fians before. The report of ScheremctavJ s defeat, fpread a ge¬ 
neral fpirit of diifatisfa&ion through all Peter’s dominions. 
His fubjc£ts now ventured to rail at the innovations he had 

introduced, and it coft Peter fome trouble to quell and punifh 
an infarre&ion which broke out at Afracan. Lewenhaupt be¬ 
ing too weak to flop his progrefs, he proceeded to Grodno, the 
capital cf Lithuania ; he vifited and fupplied Augtdlus with 
money, and palled his winter at Mofcozv. He was led to this 
by the paffion he had for reforming his fubje&s, but it had 
almolt proved fatal to his affairs. 

1706. [ n 1706, Charles drove Augufus and the Ruffian troops Pe- 
Almoll f er had left behind, from Grodno \ his general, Reinfchild, 
taken at utterly defeated the Saxon and Ruffian army under general 
G odne. Schulernburg , at Frauenfadt, on the frontiers of the Upper Po¬ 

land. In this battle, all the Ruffians were put to the fword, ex¬ 
cepting three battalion? who efcapcd ; the Swedes, whofe parole 
was 44 in the name of God,” giving no quarter to their enemies, 
whofe parole was, 44 Kill all.” The Szuedes certainly difgraced 
their victory by their cruelty ; for one of their generals, Stein- 
Loch, pi doled a Ruffian who had taken refuge at the feet of 
Stanifaus. It required all Peter’s constancy of mind to fup- 
port him under fuch various misfortunes, for his troops had 
been now defeated in four pitched battles againfl the Swedes. 
His own a&iviry, and that of his general, Menzikojf, faved 
the remainder in Lithuania , and preferved his conquefts in/«- 
gria. He befieged IVyburg, but failed in the attempt, nor did 
Charles gain ought but an empty name.by his victories. Au- 
gif us now dreaded Peter alrnoft as much as he did Charles , on 
account of the mean furrender which he made of his crown, 
•by the treaty of Alt-Ranjladt, his acknowledging Stanifaus, 
and delivering up Patkul. Peter hearing of his condudf, com¬ 
plained, but did not relent it, though the perfon of Augufus 
was then in the power of Menzik off, who, during the depen¬ 
dence of the treaty, defeated the Swedes under Meyerfela , in 
a pitched battle near Kalifh in Poland. Even this could not 
keep Augufus ffeady to his own intereft and honour, and he 

was fo mean as to alk pardon of Charles on account of the 

battle* 
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battle, which he faid had been fought and gained avainft his 
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will 
Peter 


I 


votfk 
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Charles haughtily anfwered. 


\ to StanijJaus. 

propofed an accommodation, 
that he would treat with the czar at AdcJ, 

hearing, “ My brother of Sweden (faid he) afic (St s to be an 
Alexander , but he lhall not find me a Darius.” 

On the >d of Augvjl 1707, Charles evacuated Saxony , and he i-oy. 
gave a loofe to his loldiers committing the mo ft horrid cruelties. ' 
in their march through Poland \ fo that he may be juftly con- 
fidered as one of thofe iliullrious rnonfters who ftain huma¬ 
nity. In 1708, Charles , hearing that Peter was at Grodno? 1708. 
attempted to take him prifoner there, at the head of a de-Defeats 
tached party of no more than eight hundred men. Peter? the.S kvcdei 
who thought that the whole Swedi/b army had been in the at Put- 
town 1, fled, and next day, underftanding the truth, attempted toxua. 
to retake it, but was beaten. After the conqueft of Grodno , 

Mofcow itfelf feemed to be in danger, and Peter fortified all 
the pafl'es to his dominions, while his fleet made him maker of 


Burgan, in Finland. 


iftory 


of Sweden for the infane march of Charles through the Ukraine , 
till he was defeated at the battle of Pultowa , which crowned 
the glories of Peter , rewarded all the pains he had bellowed 
in dilciplining his troops, and fulfilled his remarkable predic¬ 


tion. 


Lefr 


Lewenbaupt 


and feven pieces of cannon, befides the grand convoy of pro- 
vifions, on which Charles depended for fubfiftance to his 
troops. 

In the battle of Pultowa? Peter acted only as major general His con- 
of his army, and expofed himfelf to the heat of the action, du& after 
in which his cloaths and hat were ihot through. Upon the the battle, 
flight of Charles to 'Turkey , Peter wrote a letter to difluade him 
from taking refuge among the infidels, but Charles had, by 
that time, reached Bender , and the letter was returned to Pe¬ 
ter. If that prince failed in any point of magnanimity, after 
this glorious viblory, it was his banifhing the brave Swedes 
whom he had taken captives, to his defarts of Siberia. But 
even this feverity admits of fome apology. He had propofed 
a cartel, which Charles brutally rejected and Peter very pro¬ 
perly thought that the Svaedes would ferve to humanize the 
Siberians’? not to mention that the hardfhips of their exile 
could not equal what they had fuffered under their iron headed 
king (for fo Charles was properly termed by the Turk i/Jo jani- 
faries.) Peter , forgetting all caufe of offence, re-eftahlifhed 
Augu/lus on the throne of Poland? difpatched Schercmetoiv to 
Livonia , and joined in a league with Denmark , Poland and 
Pruffia? for reducing Sweden to what file had been before the 
reign of Gujlavus Adolphus. The reader, in the hiftory of 

Sweden? has fecn in what manner he executed this plap, which 

On 3 he 
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he negotiated in his own perfon. But we are now to mention 
fome fadls which we had not before an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing. 

His diffe- He made a triumphant entry into Mofcoiv ; he launched an 
ren.ce with eighty gun {hip, and the conqueror of Charles the Xllth, with 
England, his own hands, laid the keel of one of fifty-four guns. His 

fubjetfts, by the magnificence of his entry, which was per¬ 
formed in the Roman tafte, began to enlarge their ideas, and 
an incident which happened at this time, (hewed how well 
Peter could fuit his own to circumftances. Matueof .’ his 
embaffador in England , had been arrefled for a civil debt, on 
the ftreets of London. No law in England , at that time, 
guarded againft fuch a proceeding; and therefore, when Peter 
demanded fatisfadlion, queen Anne could give him none. Ail 
(he could do, was to prevail with the parliament to pafs an 
a£l againft fuch violations of the law of nations for the fu¬ 
ture ; to write a letter, with the reafons why flic could not 
grant Peter the fatisfaclion he demanded, and to fend Mr. 
Whitworth to make a public apology on her part to Peter. 
Though, before this, he had demanded that the queen fhoiilu 
inflict the fame rigorous punifnments which he would have 
infli&ed upon his Ruffians , had they been guilty of the like 
offence, yet he no fooner was informed how the laws of Eng¬ 
land flood, than he nobly diveiled himfelf of his defpotic ideas, 
and was fatisfied. We are not, however, to forget, that Mr. 
Whitworth , in the harangue he made, gave him the title of 


Progrefs 


moft high and mofl mighty emperor. 


The taking cf Elkring , JVyburg , Riga, and the citadel of 
of the war Penemund, were the fruits of Peter *s victories upon his return 
with Swe- tn Rujfa. Thofe conquefls fr»11nw#*d lw Hint nf KevknUn. 


leu. 


I7IC. 


Oefel 


i it 


au and Revel ; fo 
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that before the end of the year 17:0, Peter was in pofle/non 
of Livonia, EJlhonia and Carclia. Thofe rapid conquefls, and 
the follicitations of Charles of Sweden, .. prevailed with the 
Lurks to declare war againft Peter ; and we have already feen 
in what manner he was delivered from his defperate fituation 
on the Pruih , where the ’Turks had furrounded his army, by 
the addrefs of his beloved Catharine . Peter then left his gene¬ 
rals to bring home his army, and went to recruit his conftnu- 
tion, by drinking the waters of Carlfbad. Soon after, he was 
prefent at the folemnization of his fon, the czarewitz’s nup¬ 
tials with a princefs of IVoljcnbuticl. He had, by this time, 
been married to Catharine , who had attended him through his 
mofl dangerous campaigns, and he had made Pelcrfourgh the 
feat of his government. 


TJ 
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J 

French at the 


Porte, gave him vaftdifguft. Under that colour, he propofed 
to aflift the emperor with twenty-five thoufand men, and to 
hold Livonia as a fief of the empire ; but his real view was, 
to obtain a feat in the diet for his embafiador. The emperor, 


and the princes of Germany , faw through his de 
thought him too powerful for a fubject, and the 


defign ; 


the one 


others for an 


I 


eciuai* 
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tqual, and evaded his propofal. 
ion of the Porte was fo greatly 


By this time, the complex- 
altered in favour of the 
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Swedes, that Peter did not chufe to fulfil the treaty of Prutb, 

« in*_ r. a \ __ * _ 1.1 •' - 7 


yjfoph 


Tu 


Conjl. 


and the intrigues of 
foon changed the difpofitions 


Jated. In 1752, his army under Menzikoft 


IfuYid 


17-2 


--- 

defeated, and h 


Ifbad. 

of Dei 


mark) had received from the Swedes under Steinbock , at Ga~ 
dojbufch. 

Peter haftened to prevent the confequences of this defeat, 


£) 


D 


Holil 


a defeent on the file ot Rugen , and the fiege of Stralfund. The 
reader, in the hiftory of Sweden , has been fully apprized of 
the pofterior operations of this war, of the return of Charles , 
of the motives that efte&ed a coalition between him and Peter , 
who till then feemed to be-two oppofites in nature, and like- 
wife Peter’s differences with the court of London. .We {hall 


therefore confin 
Peter’s death. 


n 


Ruffu 


While that great monarch was engaged in his wars with the Embaflv 

? 1.1 rr' 71 • 1 ir\ . si 1 1 1 . ■* 


Peierf!)urgh 


he from the 


^ ^ 1^.1 + — -^ 

now held his court, a moft refpe&ful embafly from the khan Vfoec 

of the XJJbec Tartars , who put himfelf under Peters protec- <“ 
tion, and granted the Ruffians liberty to pafs through his do¬ 
minions to China. Peter here appeared in all his glory, with¬ 
out the taftelefs extravagance of plate, robes, and jewels, 
exhibited by his predecefibrs on the like occafions. He invited 
the embaflador to attend him in a party of pleafure on the wa¬ 
ter, where a ftorm arifing, he had almoft been wrecked. By 
the end of the year, the fortifications and embellifhments of 
Pctcrjburgh were completed, and Peter inftituted the female 
order of bt. Catharine , of which his con fort had the foie dif- 
pofal, in commemoration of her lervices at Prurh. All the 
care and capacity of Peter could not prevent his fubje£is from 
feeling the dreadful effeds cf war, in the decay of their trade, 
and the corruption that had crept into all the public offices. 

In 1715, Peter eftablifhed a hoard under prince Dolgorucki-, 
for enquiring into thofe abufes \ and, to ftrike the greater ter¬ 
ror into his luhjcbls, he fummoned prince Menzikojf, Jfppraxtn 
and other great officers, both civil and military', to an fiver for 
the abufes committed in their feveral departments. Mavzdknff 
and the generals, pleaded that they had been attending his 
majelty in the field ; but they were obliged to fubrnit to a 
mu!ft, for offences committed in their offices, even in their 
abfence, and without their knowledge. After Peter had taken 
Stralfund , his foil’s wife was brought to bed of a prince, but 

Qq 4 thc 
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the n^other died in her labour; and fome time after, the 
weft extravagant rejoicings were made for the czarina Catha- 
17 1 6. ri$c s fafe delivery of a prince. In April 1716, Peter, while he 
Piter's was a t Dantzic , concluded a marriage between his niece, Ca- 
niecemar- tharine , daughter to his brother, Theodore , and Charles Leopold, 
lied, o the duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin ; and threatened the Dantzickers 
duke of w ith hcflilitics, till, by the mediation of king Avgujlus , they 
Mtckhn- agreed to pay him a hundred 'thouland rix-dollars, and to 
burg, equip four privateers for his ufe. We have already mentioned 

the vaft difappointment he met with in not taking pofleflion of 
IVifmar, and the difference which it occaftoned with kingGW^, 
He was thereby difappointed of having a port in the Baltic, 
the want of which has been fenfibly felt by his fucceffors. 
Though, after this, he made a fliew of keeping up his good 

correipondence with the king of Denmark , and evep brought 
his czarina and his fleet to the road of Copenhagen , where they 
lived for fome months; yet when the confederates talked in 
earneft about a defeent upon Schonen , he cooled, and retired 
with bis wife to Lnbec. This unaccountable alteration of his 
conduct, was owing, as we have memioned in the hiftoryof 
Szveden, to the intrigues of baron Goertz , who, by flattering 
the foibles of both monarchs, had privately effected a recon¬ 
ciliation between Peter and his Swedif) majefty. This year 
Peter fent an army of mediation into Poland , at the requeftoi’ 
king Augvjlns , to quell fome difturbances in that country. 
The arrival of the Ruffians there, had almoft occaftoned a war 
between the Poles and Augvjlus .; but the Poles, fenfible that 
they were no match for the Ruffians , conlented to an accom¬ 
modation, under the mediation of the papal nuntio, and the 
imperial embaflador. 

*717* In the czar went to the Hague, but continued not only 
He enters to conceal, but deny the connections he had entered into 
into mea- with the king cf Sweden, relative to the proteftant fucceflion 
fares a- j n Great Britain. Froni the Hague he proceeded to Paris, 
gainft the [, ut j n the mean while he drew his troops out of Mecklenburg, 
proteflar.t where their refidcnce had given great umbrage to the princes 
fuccidSon pf the empire.’ His real bufinefs at Paris was, to di(cover 
'f (great how the regent flood affedled with regard to the operations he 
Britain* Jjad concerted with the king of Sweden , to which that prince 

was fo averfe, that he faithfully informed king George the Ift 
of all that came to his knowledge. Returning to Amjlcrdam, 
he evaded the propofttions made to him on the part of the 
Brit if) court, and he arrived at Pctcrfburgb on the 29th of 
October. The intrigues of Goertz at the Ruffian court, pro¬ 
cured Anna Petrowna, the czar’s eldeft daughter, for his ma~ 
fter, the duke of Iloljlein , and the iflue of that marriage was 
the late unfortunate emperor, whofe widow now fits on his 
7 f. throne. In 1718, the alliance between the czar and th cTurkiJh 

emperor was fo ftrong, that the latter gave Peter an aflurance, 
finder his own hand, that inftead of prote£h‘ng, he would en¬ 
deavour to exterminate the Cuban Tartars , who had invaded 

... I ■ . tllS 
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the frontiers of RujJla. About this time, the Tartars and 
tahnucs put to the fword prince Alexander Bekowitz, and three 
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Cafp 


Rufft 

fanded river that runs into the 
that were in the neighbourhood. 
While 


difobedience of his eldeit ion claimed all his attention. By condem- 
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and had often complained of his perverfe conduit; but pro¬ 
bably his admonitions were not attended with that gentlenefs 
jnd affection that was proper to infpirc obedience, for even in 
his own manifeftos, he fpeaks not only of admonifhing, but 
chaftifing the prince. Be that as it will, while the czar was 
in Denmark, the czarewitz fled to the court of the ernperor, 
who had married another princcfs of IVolfenbuttel , filter to the 
wife of the czarewitz. The emperor received, but did not 
encourage him, and though he fufiered him to remain at Tirol , 
he advifed him to return to his father, who demanded him. 
The czarewitz pretended to be afraid of his lite, it he fhould 
return to Rujfia , and had leave to retire to Naples, to which 
place his father wrote him a letter. T he prince paid no re¬ 
gard to it, but the emperor threatening to give him up, he 
atlaft yielded, and he was brought to Mofcow, where he was 
examined by his father, and agreed to renounce the fuccefiion 
in favour of his brother, Peter. This did not fatisfy the jea¬ 
lous father, for he made his fon undergo feveral interrogator 
ties, to which, his anfwcrs not being iatisfaCtory, the prince 
was tried on the 13th of June 1718, by a high court of juftice, 
who found him guilty of crimes which deferved death, though 
his father had previoufly affiired him of his life. The fentence 
was ilgned by a hundred and eighty judges ; but in the mean 
while, the criminal fevered and died, through apprehcniion 
and vexation of fpirit. The circumflances attending his death, 
induced Peter to write circular letters, in his own vindica¬ 
tion, to the different courts of Europe . The remains of the 
czarewitz had a noble funeral, while all. whom he had named 
as being privy to his intentions, v* r 

1 • n 1 * * r . J A rlplinnnpnfc 


banifhed 


Among 


was the mother of the czarewitz, whom Peter had repudiated, 
and Peter’s own lifter,' the princcfs Mary, who were both 
:onfined. Upon the whole, we cannot be fo partial to the 
memory of Peter, as to entirely free him from, defpotifm, and 
in unhaturality in his proceedings againft his fon j but the 
ligheft character which Peter’s encomiafts had beftowed on him 
s, that he was void of the affections that are common to hu¬ 
ll an ity. 

The death of the king of Sweden , in November 1718, and Altera 
be arreft of baton Goertz, put an end to all the meafures that of affa 
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had been concerted between Peter and Charles. Though 

r * .i • n r* 7 1 hmi . S iJ 


and Swedijh 


Ruf 


1719 


1 * 720 . 


Glorious 
fituaiion 
of the 
czar. 


1722. 


tions to force the queen of Sweden into his terms, if fhefhould 
continue refradtory. By this time the quadruple alliance was 
formed, and the other powers of Europe were fen fib le of the 
dangerous meafures Peter had entered into; fo that in the year 
1719, he was without an ally. Great Britain patronized the 
queen of Sweden , who wanted only an equitable peace, and 
was too weak to a dt offenfively. A Britijh fleet arrived in the 
Baltic, and even Auguftus king of Poland , who may be faid to 
have been the creature of Peter , publicly reproached him for 
his jealoufy and over-bearing ambition. The war with Swe¬ 
den ftill went on, and the mediation of Great Britain was re¬ 
jected on the part of the Ruffians, fo that Peter's embaflador 
was ordered to leave England. In fhort, it looked as if all 


Europ 


1720 




This 


did not daunt Peter, who purfued the war again ft Sweden with 

jm • • 1 /* n • » « i - ^ _ 


fpirit and fuccefs, notwithftanding the interpoftrion of the 
Britijh ft.et, and rendered himfelf fo refpe&able, that the 
peace of Ny/ladt 
nia , Eflhonia , a: 
the Turks next f< 


A peace with 


ijh 


O 


The voice of joy and glad- 


nefs re founded through all his dominions; and he accepted, 
from his fu’ejects, the title of emperor, which was agreed to 
by all the powers of Europe, excepting Denmark. 

Peter may now be faid to have attained thq fummit of his 
glory, and the reward of all his labours. He diftinguiftied 


that happy jera 
He gave orders f< 
the feat of con 


Mofc 

the Ladoga canal. He transferred 
Archangel to his beloved Pet erf- 
burgh-, and to crown his immortal honour, he banilhed out 
of his dominions that fuperftition and ignorance in matters cf 
religion, for which his iubjech were fo infamous, by ordering 
the Holy Scriptures to be *-— n ■ 1 ‘ ' •’ ” "* *’ 

and fold at a low price. 


Ruff 


I 


rious reign, had never relaxed in one point of dcfpotifm, hav¬ 
ing now loft his fecond fon, Peter , obliged his fubjedts to fwcar 
to acknowledge the perfon who he fhould appoint his fucceflor, 
to be their emperor, and fovereign. After this, the troubles 
which happened in Perfia, anrf the infolence of the ufurper, 
Myrr Maghmud, to his embaffadors, determined Peter to car¬ 
ry his arms into that country, chiefly with the view of extend¬ 
ing the commerce of his fubjecl 
fein, the true fopb.y of Per ha. 


Tin 


Huj- 

as well as the 


V0l.VIIf.y_ - ^ - -;- 7 — . —- 

& T crjians, were auirmed at the van: preparations made by Peter 

at Ajlracan , and upon the Cafpian fea ; but the Calmucs, CoJ- 

ics and Tartars joining the Ruffians, he defeated the rebel 

army, and tome Derkeui, Terki, and Baku, and reduced the 

provinces of Dag flan and Schirvan. Alaehmud had rccourk 
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to the Othman Porte , and there was a great appearance of 
between the Turks and the Ruffians , when an accommod 
was effected, by the interpolation of Bonac , the French 
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'Turks 


em- 


Peter 


upon 


Schafirof. 


favourites and minifters, was condemned to death, for various 
offences of peculation ; but while he was upon the fcaffold to 
fuffer his fentence, Peter commuted it into that of baniihment 
to Siberia. We have already feen the concern the duke of 


M 


Perfu 


1724 


ing reftored his dominions to tranquillity, his emprefs, Catha¬ 
rine , was crov/ned with vaft magnificence. 

Peter appeared to enjoy peace, only that his civil toils might His death 
be encreafed. His laft moments were employed in rendering 


rfi 
ope 


Though 


daily declining, and though he was at once attacked with the 
gout and the ftrangury,yethedrew up the rules and inftitutions 
of an academy to be eftablifhed in his new metropolis; and 
when all hopes of life v/ere over, he affembled Iris nobility, 
made feveral regulations for the due adminiftration of juftice, 
and obliged them to recognize his emprefs, Catharine , for his 
fucceffor. With his laft breath, he recommended to her the 

HoUiein , and he died on the 28th of f 


the 53d year of his 


age. 
) 


The unhappy czarewitz, Alexis 


1725 


was the only child of his fir ft marriage who came to maturity. 

By his fecond marriage he had two fons, Peter , and Paul who 
died in his own lifetime; a daughter, Anna Petrouma, who 
was married to the duke of PI cl (Ian ; another daughter, Eli- 

of Rufjia ; and a third 
the lame grave with 
her father. The character of Peter the Great is fo well known, 
that it would be mifpending our reader’s time to enlarge upon 
it here. 

Catharine proved herfelf worthy of the high rank to which He is fuc- 
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daughter, Natalia , who was buried in 



flic 


province 
ter wifdom. 


had to manage, is a fufficient encomium upon 

but the 


nomination of the late 
czarewitz, was alwc. 
Denmark , expected t 
adminiftration, but t 


emperor 


by the 


She had no other title to the empiiv, 

whofe grand-ion. 

Her neighbours oi Poland, Sivedra and 

Denmark , expected to profit by Rnjfia being under a female 
___ y Catharine wifely continued the fame gene¬ 
rals, admirals," and minifters who had been employed by her 

huf- 
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i'hough fhe 


was 


hufband, in their rcfpc&ive departments. 

at peace with the Porte, yet fhe employed her arms to vaft 
advantage in the countries bordering upon the Cafp' 


Matufffl 

Though Peter had abolifhed 


Tartars of Dagejl, 


triarchate, yet Catharine proceeded farther than he had ven¬ 
tured to do, in curbing the inferior clergy, and obliged them 
to give her a free gift. She augmented her marine, and fleer¬ 
ed clear of all the broils of Europe during her reign ; nor did 
fhe accede to the treaty of Vienna in 1726, till lhe was fure 
that it could involve her into no difficulties. She concluded 
an alliance with the emperor of Germany , and another with 


of Pruffia ; and the king of Denmark 

preparations for re florin 
Holftein , that his Danifi: 

'■•cat Britain to fend a ft 


Slrfi 


preferving the peace of the north. She could not prevent the 
Swedes from acceding to the treaty of Hanover , which was 
who de- formed againft the emperor, but their acccffion had no vifible 
dares the effect to her disadvantage. She was complimented with the 

by king Augujius , as an unufual 


czarew- 

rz’s fon 


White 


mark of efteem, and fhe declared the 
her heir. Peter, heir to her empire. 

Heaven has leldom indulged a people wdth two fucceflive 
reigns like thofe of Peter and Catharine. They feemed to be 
of another mould from the reft of their fubjects, who, not- 
withftanding the prodigious things they had done for their 
civilization, were ftill fecretly fighing for an opportunity to 
return to their former barbariftn. Catharine , during her ihort 
reign, opened the academy of fciences, which had been pro¬ 
jected by her hufband at Peter Pourgh j but a poifoned glafs of 
fpirituous liquor adminiftered to her at a public entertainment, 
is faid to have ftiortened her days, for me died in May 1727. 
The only reproach to Catharine's reign is, that lhe fuffered 
prince Jvlcnzikoff to abufe his vaft power and credit, by in¬ 
venting imaginary confpiracies, through which he gratified the 
hatred or jealoufy he had conceived againft particular perfons. 


1727. 
Death of 
Catha- 

ti'iS, 


When Cat 1 


hop 


Ruf/i, 


fhe aDoointed Me, 


which raifed him to a pitch of power too high for his brain to 
bear. Fhe young czar hated him, becaufe of the part he had 

a&ed in the perfecution of his father; and the Ruffian nobi¬ 
lity, becaufc of his low birth and infolent behaviour. The late 
emprefs had recommended a match between his daughter and 
the young emperor; but the politics of the court took a hid¬ 
den turn. Peter the lid, though no more than twelve years 


-o / 

to confifcat 


ikoffi 






f 


." w .. 

91 h o f Jan uerry 17o, 


banifhment. He 
ice of Dolgcrucki , 

1 he died on the 
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The Ruffian nobility were greatly divided about Peter* s fuc- She is 
ceflbr. The duchefs of Holftein was dead, and her fon a mi- fuceeeded 
nor; for which reafon many were for converting their empire by the 
into a republic, and all of them agreed in paying no regard to duchefs cf 
the nomination of the emprefs Catharine , or to the lineal right Cour land. 
of fucceffion in the line of Peter the Great. It was, however, 
neceffary to reconcile the vulgar to their fchemes, by pretend¬ 
ing that the late czar had altered the order of fucceffion pre¬ 
scribed by the emprefs Catharine , and that he had pitched 
upon Anna hmnewna , the duchefs of Courland , to fucceed 
him. Nothing could be better planned than this fcheme was, 
for the introdudfion of an ariflocracy; and to complete the 
fcheme, a capitulation was drawn up, by which all the adtual 
power of the government was to be left with the fenate. Her 
eldeft After, the duchefs of Mecklenburgb, was ftill alive, and' 
had iflue, but no regard was paid to her priority of birth; and 
Anna no fooner mounted the throne, than {he cancelled the 
capitulation, difgraced the Dolgcrucki family, and entered into 
a war with the Turks , which we have already deferibed, which Vol.VIH. 
was as glorious for Ruffia as it was unfortunate for the heufe ofp. ^ 2 , 
Aiiftria. Her amazing fucceftes, and her wife conduct, filenc- fq, 
ed all oppofition to her government, though her conduct in 
filling her court with Germans and other foreigners was ex¬ 
tremely unpopular in Rujfia. Having no iflue of her own, 

(lie caft her eyes upon her eDlater, the duchefs of Mecklen- 
burgh , who lived upon very ill terms with her hufband. 

Though the duchefs f. ... protefted againft her younger fifler’s 
mounting the throne of Ruffia , yet Ihe readily came into the 
views of the emprefs, and privately efcaping out of Mecklen - 
burgh to Peter/burgh, with her daughter, the latter was declar¬ 
ed prefumptive heir to the empire, and in i73g, married to 1739. 
Anthony Ulric, prince of Brurfwic JVolfenbuitel. Notwith- 
ftanding the fucceffion being thus fettled, the emprefs had 
fuch a partiality for Biren , a man of mean extradtion, whom 
(he made duke of Courland , that ihe left him, in fact, regent 
of the empire, during the minority of the unfortunate prince 

Iwan, fon to the princefs of Mecklenburgh. 

While Anne fate upon the throne of Ruffia, her friendlhip Her gJo- 
was courted by the famous Kouli Khan , the fophy of Per fa. nous reign 
She fet aflde the election of count Saxe, afterwards the famous 
French marfhal, to the duchy of Courland , in favour of Biren 5 
and in November 1739, fhe {truck off the heads of three of 
the chief of the Dolgorucki family, let oppofmg her meafures m 
fettlino- the fucceffion and introducing Germans into the em¬ 
pire. IValinlki , her chief favourite next to Biren, underwent 
the fame fate, for oppofmg his advancement5 and nothmg ,, , 

that the wit of man could devife, was omitted for the execu- 

tion of her will; when fhe died in OSiober 174°* 

The princefs of Mecklenburgh* s fon, Ivsan, or John, was 
then about two months old, and was inftantly recognized as 
emperor of Ruffia 3 but Biren affirmed all the power, ap 
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a£!ed more defpotically than the great Peter had ever done. 
He made a merit of being contented with the revenue of three 
hundred thoufand rubles a year, which was offered him by 
the fenate. He began his adminiftration with many a 61 s of 
grace and generality. He encreafed the allowance of the em¬ 
peror’s mother, and of Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great; 
and he* offered the prince of Brunjwic the command of the 
Ruffian armies, which he thought proper to refufe, as being 
below his dignity; but JJiren, at the fame time, moft arbi¬ 
trarily condemned fome of the nobility who oppofed him, to 
be exiled into Siberia, without the form of a trial. 

A revolu- His power became atlaft to be atoncehated and defpifed. The 
rion in princefs Anne, mother to the emperor, engaged in her intereft 
favour of count Munich , who was at the head of the army, and he ar- 
the prin- refted Bircn in his bed. Soon after, he was tried, and eon- 
cefs of denmed to die; but the princefs Anne, who declared herfelf 
Mecklm - regent, during the minority of her fon, banifhed him to Sibc- 
bu'g. TUI - H cr German councils, however, were exceftively difa- 

greable to the Ruffians , efpecially after the regent removed 
count Munich, who had ferved her fo faithfully, from the 
command of the army. Upon the condemnation of Bircn , 
fhehad, in a manner, ordered the Hates of Courland toeledi her 
hufband their duke ; but !he could not be prevailed on to aflifl 
the queen of Hungary in her war with the king of Prufjia. 
The Swedes had fo great a contempt of her government, that 
1-4.1. tbe Y declared war again!! Ruffia in (741, but they were en- 
* tirely defeated near JVUmanjlra, by Lafcy, the Ruff an gene¬ 
ral; after which the piincefs regent promifed to fend thirty 
thoufand troops to the queen of Hungary s afiiftance. 

Without entering into any detail of matters, that from their 
own nature muff for ever be fecret, it is fufficient to fay, that 
the Ruffians were highly difgufled. with the adminiftration of 
the princefs regent, fhort as it was. She trufted too much to 
her defeent from the elder brother of Peter the Great, and 
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feemed to forget his regulations, and that of the emprefs Ca¬ 
tharine, with regard to the fucceffion, till fome dark intima¬ 
tions concerning the princefs Elizabeth , Peters lurviving 
daughter, induced her to lay her under a kind of confinement. 
All Ruffia was convinced, that if Peter or his wife were to 
hold up their heads, they would with indignation behold a 
German upon the throne of Ruffia, while their own daughter 
was under confinement, without doing any thing to deferve 
it. On the 5th and 6th of December, aconfpiracy, which had 
been entered into with her own confent, to place the prin¬ 
cefs Elizabeth on the throne o $ Ruffia, being ripe for execu¬ 
tion, the whole Ruffian army declared in her favour; and 
next morning, when the princefs regent awaked, fhe found 
herfelf and the emperor prifoners in their own palace, anti 
the princefs Elizabeth in pofteftlon of the empire of Ruffia. 

This great refolution was cffccled by the prudence and fpint 
of the new emprefs, and without bloodfhed, She re fc mb led 
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her father in the majefty of his appearance, the traits of his face 
and the firmnefs of his conduit. In her own perfon, (he dif- 
armed the German guards, who might have alarmed the re¬ 
gent ; and at firft {he promifed to fend her and her fon, the 
emperor, to Germany , but they were arrefted on the road, 
and brought back prifoners. Soon after her acceffion, (he 
publifhed a manifefto, fetting forth that {he ought to have 
jiicceeded to her nephew, the emperor Peter the lid, and that 
{he had been defrauded of her right by the pra&ices of the 
counts, OJler man , Munich , and others*. All of them were 
tried, and condemned to death, but refpited upon the fcaffold 
for exile. Among the firft cares of Elizabeth ’s government, 
was her calling to her court the duke of Holfuin Gottorp , her 
cldeft filter's fon; whom file declared her preemptive heir, 
and great duke of Ruffta. In the mean while, the war with 
Sivedeu was renewed, and the Ruffians were again victorious 
under general Leftcy, who difarmed the whole SwediJI) army, 
and conquered Finland in the campaign of 1742; but, as we 
have obferved in the hiftory of Sweden, Elizabeth made a very 
moderate ufe of her advantages, and gave peace to the Swedes 
upon their receiving the biihop of Lubec for their king, and 
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We have had an occafion, in various other parts of this She fa- 
work, to commemorate the noble figure the czarina’s arms yours the 
made during the war between the hordes of Aujiria and Bran- emprefs 
(knburgh. She was proof againft the molt tempting follicitations queen of 
to defert the caufe of the emprefs queen ; and it is quite unnecef- Hungary. 
fary to repeat the glories her troops acquired in all their cam- Vol. IX. 
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1762. 


Elizabeth was fucceeded by the great duke of Ruljia, and Peter TIT, 


Holjl 


Hid, whofe conduct was the re- 


verfe of hers. He admired the accompli fitments and capacity 
of his Pruffian majefty, and upon mounting his throne he 
gave him peace. He had been married to a princefs of the 
houfe of Anhalt Zerbjl , and he recalled all the exiles who had, 
during the late reigns, been fent to Siberia, particularly Biren, 
in whofe perfon and family the fuccefiion to the duchy of 
Courland is now fettled. Unhappily for him, there was no 
good underftanding between him and his emprefs, a princefs 
of the moft confummate abilities; and his own irregularities, 
perfonal as well as political, particularly in endeavouring to 
abolifti the cftabliftied religion of Riffa, foon produced acon- 
fpiracy among the great Ruffian lords againft him, which was 


Catharine 


ed to diveft him of the imperial dignity, and to raife her to li¬ 
the empire, of which fhe accepted. Peter the Illd was then too 

indolently, and, perhaps, too criminally, indulging his pleafures 

at 
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wife 


He heard of his 


Holjl 


ftopt in his flight to his hereditary dukedom, forced to fign an 
unconditional resignation of his empire, and in a few hours 
after he was murdered, though his wife gave out that he died 
of a hemorrhoidal cholic. Upon his death, tlie emprefs took 
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Murder 
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fh 
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decl ared of age. 


fhe 


hvan 5 who had been acknowledged emperor while in the 


era. 

was 

was 


rut that he was next to an ideot, and placed a guard over his 
perfon. But the public are far horn beir.:; f:Trf:ed with regard 
to the meanne-fs of hvan s capacity. The emprefs fen jpg out 
upon a pregrefs, one Miroxvliz, a fuba:tern officer in tne ar¬ 
my, attempted to fet hvan at liberty $ and for that purpofe he 
engaged fome foldiers of the garrifon to join him. On the 
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and threw his body out of the window to the confpirators, 
who, icfmg all their (pints and courage, furrendered them- 
i'clvcs to the governor of the fortrefs ; and Alirowitz was af¬ 
terwards publicly executed, while the murderers were nobly 
rewarded. 

Though Peter the Illd had been dethroned and murdered 


fur his mifgoverr.ment, yet his emprefs, and fucceflor, pur- 
fued all the me a fores he had chalked out. She granted peace 
to the king of Praffia , though her hufband’s friendihip for that 
prince was a capital article againft him. She favoured the ac- 
ccflion of count Poniatoujki to the throne of Poland , and ever 
fince her acceffion, (lie has never ceafed to invite foreigners of 
^11 nations to refide in her empire. 
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T HE hiftory of this kingdom is fo intermixed with the 

forms, of its conftitution, that Tome knowledge of the 
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proceed' to the' ele£t'i'ohj ‘draw iip a capitulation, or, as it is tion 
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the paSici convent #. to iyh 

vhat he will conf 
governrribht.' 1 ‘ The 


of 


berries of the people from all inyafions by the king; guards 
againft his rendering the cfo'vvn hereditary in his own family ; 
provides for .the ratification of all treaties, for the public tran¬ 
quillity and fecurity ; binds his majefty to coin no money but 
in.the republic’s name; that in all matters regarding war or 
pekce, lie fhall take the advice of the fenate and the diet, and 
that he fhall not confent, by any means, to the introduction 
of foreign troops, nor give any places, civil, military or eccle 


fikitical 


or feal 
man catholi 


It provides that he fhall even confult 

fhall not privately fign 
papers of a pubirc nature; that he fhall profefs the Rc- 
tholic religion; that he fhall not fquander the public 


fit 


y * 

republic. 


fhoi 


futution, we wonder with what propriety it can be faid to 
have a king, fo much are his hands tied up from the execution 

of government. 
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The crown of Poland is, notwithftanding, a defirable ob¬ 
ject. The king’s revenues are about four hundred thoufand 
pounds a year, without deductions, befides many other cafu*. 
allies. He diipofes of all vacant benefices, offices and digni¬ 
ties, but can keep none in his own hands, nor difpofe of any 
to his children, or foreigners, without confent of the fenate. 
It is one of his prerogatives to affemble the diet, which con- 
fifts of himfelf, the fenate, the bifhops, fome abbots, gover¬ 
nors of provinces, called palatines, caftellans, who are go¬ 
vernors of caftles, the great officers of ftate, and nuncios, or 
reprefentatives chofen and fent by the nobility and certain or¬ 
ders of the gentry in each palatinate. Thre^ acres of land 
pofi'eiied by a gentleman, conftitute what we may call his 
freehold, and give him a voice in electing a nuncio. Each 
palatinate has three reprefentatives, but two of them are little 
more than nominal, and ferve only for form, all the bufinefs 
being veiled in one. In ihort, the great outlines of the Polijh 
diet, refemble thofe of the Britijh parliament. The repre¬ 
fentatives of the palatinates, prepare the bufinefs of the feffion 
for the confideration of the great officers of ftate, the nobility 
and the bifhops. The king fpeaks to them by the mouth of 
his chancellor. A committee of fixteen fenators is chofen to 
attend his majcfty in the nature of a cabinet council; but the 
choice of the marihal or prefident of the diet fometimes con- 
fumes the fix weeks allotted for the fitting of the aifembly, 
without any choice being made. The marihal is the mouth 
of thenuncios to the king. Every bill muft pafs unanimoufly; 
but if twenty bills were to pafs in that manner, and the twenty- 
firft is thrown out, the whole goes for nothing, an abfurdity 
1 that is peculiar to the Polijb conftitution. From this complex 
form of government, it is plain that it is liable to great ob- 
ftruCtions and corruptions. It is in the power of every petu¬ 
lant nuncio to give a negative to the moil public fpirited 
meafure, an inconveniency fo glaring, that the other mem¬ 
bers have fometimes been forced to cut fuch a tribune in 
pieces. 

When the throne becomes vacant, a vaft large booth, called 
by the Poles, Szopa , is erected for the electors; a marihal is 
chofen, but the archbifhop of Gnefna for the time being, has 
the chief power. The deliberation of the diet turns upon the 
fecurity of the ftate, and the additions that may be neceflary 
to make the royal capitulation, with many other a&s of go¬ 
vernment. Formerly, the moft grofs corruption determined 
the choice of a candidate for the crown, which generally was 
given to him who had the longeft purfe. At prefent, embaf- 
fadors of the chief powers of Europe are admitted to audiences 
of the affembly. The ele&ion is ufhered in by the perform¬ 
ance of religious duties, and by each member purging himfelf 
of all corrupt affections; and, though by the original confti¬ 
tution the electors ought to be unanimous, yet that being 

found. 
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fining impra&icable, the majority of late has decided the 

choice. 

The fenate of Poland confifts of a hundred and forty-four 
members, who are officers of Rate, bifhops, palatines, or 
caftellans, and though nominated by the king, the members 
take an oath to be true to the republic, ft pofl'efies much the 
fame dignity as a Britijh houfe of peers, as it has a juridical 
capacity in the laft refort. The honours they enjoy are for 
life, and they look upon themfelves as the firft fubie&s in the 
kingdom, and as aflefTors to the king himlelf The archbithop 
of Gtiefna is the prefident of this affembly, and is attended by 
a marfhal and other officers, fo that the refpeCi paid him falls 
little fhort of that due to the king himfelf. His negative can 
annul the ele&Lon of a king, even though it fhould be una¬ 
nimous. All the bifhops are by their fees members of the fenate, 
and they are no more than thirteen in number. The power 
given to them and the primate, is perhaps the wifeft part of 
the Polifh conftitution, as they are themfelves difabled from 
being candidates for the crown j and their independence upon 
the king, as well as the people, renders them a counterbalance 
in all abufes, either of prerogative or privilege. 

The reader who fhall accurately compare the old Engltjh 
and the prefent Polijh conftitution, will find many more in- 
ftances of fimilarity between them than thofe we have men¬ 
tioned. A palatinate is, in fome fenfe, a county, of which the 
palatine is the lord lieutenant, or fheriff. He has his courts, 
in which the civil affairs of his palatinate are t ran failed; and 
he is particularly authorized to defend the Jews ; a fet of men 
who are particularly induftrious in Pola7id , by fupplying the 
taftlefs extravagance, and the tawdry finery of the natives. 
Of the chief caftellans, whom we have already mentioned, 
there are thirty-two, and of the fmaller, forty-nine. They 
are qualified to ail as deputy palatines, and to hold particular 
ranks in the army, according to their qualifications. The 
office of ftarofta in Poland , is partly military and partly civil, 
fomewhat refembling the high fheriffs in England. They re¬ 
turn the king’s revenue into the exchequer; they have a power 
to fummon what we may call the pojje comitatus ; they have 
particular courts and officers, and all llibje&s muff: obey them 
in the exercife of their duty. If they are men of property or 

f overnments under the republic, their rank is very refpeila- 
le, and their authority extenfive, for they not only have ju¬ 
dicial powers, but they prefide at all.criminal executions, and 
can enforce their own decrees. The ftaroftas, who have no 
property or command, a£t as our juftices of the peace. Next 
to the ranks we have deferibed, are the burghers, many of 
whom are foreigners, and all of them treated as mere mecha¬ 
nics by the nobility and gentry, whatever influence or property 
they may have in their refpe&ive corporations^ As to the 
Polifb peafantry, they have neither power nor property, and 

are confidered as mere Haves. Upon the whole, though every 
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Polijh gentleman is not a nobleman, yet the great weight and 
privileges of the confutation reft upon them. When affem- 
bled in^a body, they form what is called the pofpolite; and 
during their being in the field, all courts of juftice are fhut 
rip 5 but they cannot be compelled to march above three 
leagues out of Poland , nor to continue embodied for above fix 
weeks. Their perfons are free from all arrefts ; and fuch are 
the dilatory forms of the Polijh laws, that they feldom operate 
againft a nobleman or a gentleman, for thefe terms are in manu¬ 
re fpedls fynonimous. 

Notwithftanding all the fpecicus fhew of Polijh freedom, 
and of the nation being linked together in the common eaufc 
of liberty, yet their degeneracy, their indolence, and poverty 
is incredible. They abufe their powers by exceffive drinking, 
to which they even proflitute their voices^ and their brutal 
behaviour to the wives and daughters of their tenants, is at 
once without controul and excule, farther than that a Polijh 
peafant approaches fo near to the brute creation, that he has 
not the fin all eft idea of his wretched ftatc, provided he can 
fatisfy the calls of hunger. Thefe peafants, however, are the 
wealth of the gentry who live upon their landed eftates, for 
the ftaroflies are offices conferred by the crown, by way of 
rewards to antient military officers, or other old fervants of 
the republic. In the inland parts of Poland , the land-holders 
take their rents in kind, and convert their provifions, after 
ferving their own families, into money, which is by no means 
plentiful in their country; though it is one of the fineft in 
Europe. When a Polijh army is brought to the field, it is un¬ 
der no difeipline, and their officers hold their commiffions for 
life, their commands being proportioned to the properties they 
enjoy. We may therefore pronounce, that the inhabitants of 
no country abufe the ineftimable bleffings of nature and liberty 
more than the Poles , who are faid to be fo numerous, that 
Poland and Lithuania together, without hurting agriculture, 
can fend two hundred thoufand men into the field. 

We (ball not trace the hiftory of Poland to fabulous 


times, but begin at the year 850, when the Poles chofe one 
Piajlns, a wheel-right, but a man of exemplary virtue, for 
their duke. He proved fo excellent a prince, that he is to this 


and 


day the pride of the Poles, who, from him, call the native 
kings of their country Piajls. He was fuccceded in his vir¬ 
tues' and dignity by his lbn, Zicrnovitus , who, by his valour 
and juftice, extended th# dukedom; and though the govern¬ 
ment was not hereditary, yet he was fuccceded by his fon, 
Lechus , whofe merits were equal to thofe of his anceftors. 
His fon, Zemcmijlaus , was in the like manner raifed to the 
dukedom, and he made the like good ufe of his power, which 
. Inherited bv his fon. Mieczflaus. This orir.ee was bom 


was inherited by his fon, Mieczjlatis. This prince was 
h’ind, but recovered his fight when he was levcn years of 
The Poles had not yet embraced Ckrijtianity , and .Mica 


age. 


The Poles had not yet embraced Ckrijtianity , and .Micczjlaus 
baviw v.'.a'Tcd fe viral wives, without having children; tome 
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Chrlfuan monks perfuaded him to renounce Paganifm. and 
marry a Chrtftian princefs. He tried the experiment,' and it 
fucceeded ; but according to the beft accounts, he was a poor, 
blotted, prieft-ridden prince. He was fucceeded, in 999, by 
bis fon, Bolejlaus the 1ft, who united in his own peribn the 
heathen and military Chriflian virtues. Fie defeated the Ruff.ans 
and Bohemians , and was recognized as king by the emperor 
Otho the Llld, and the pope. Having conquered Bohemia and 
Moravia , he carried his victorious arms ngainft the Ruffians, 
where they continued to be ftill fuccefsful. From Rujjia he 
marched into Saxony, which he conquered, _ together with 
Pomerania and Prujfa . Having fubdued all his enemies, but 
with no great honour to his clemency, he died in 1029, and 

was honoured with the fur-name of Great. He is faid to have 
inftituted a council of twelve noblemen toa^ift in the govern¬ 
ment. His treatment of the ducal Bohemia family, whom he 
fubdued, (hews him to have been a lawlefs barbarian, for he 
put out the eyes of the old duke, and his fon died in a dun¬ 


geon . 

o 


Bolejlaus was fucceeded by his fon, Micczjh 


Ruffians, Prufji 


& 


he died of a frenzy in 1034. He had been fo much defpifed 
by his fubjects, that they let his fon, Cajimir, aftde from the 
fucceffion, and gave the regency to his mother, Rixa, who 
was foon banithed for her tyranny. A downright anarchy 
♦hen fucceeded in Poland* which was attended with acts of 


the moft (hocking barbarity and villainy. 


Cafu 


been driven out of Poland , and the country was overun with 

foreign enemies. The Poles applied to the popes, whofe credit 

was then very high, but all they did was to take their money, 

" ' ’ and at laft thev recalled 


as well as that of their enemies ; 

Cafi 


He 


had leave from the pope to mount his father’s throne, and to 


reftore Poland to order and government'. 


Fhough he was a 


bigot to the church of Rome, to which he made too great con- 
celfions, yet he (hewed great courage and abilities in govern¬ 
ment, and he left his kingdom in a moft profperous ftatc m 
1058. The truth is, the Poles were, at this time, the fubjects 
of the fee of Rome, and their kings were fubfticutes to the 
nones, to whom they paid an annual trioute. Cafmn was 
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tions againft the Bohemians, PruJJtans , Ruffians and riunga - 

rians, obtained the name of the Bold. He reconouered great 

part of the territory that had been acquired by Bolejlaus the 

Great, and conquered Kicvia. After a life fpent in obtaining 

the moft fplendid viaories, he funk into luxury, and (pent his 

time in the countries he had conquered, particulaily in K<ow , 

then one of the moft luxurious cities in the world, on the 

banks of the Borijlhenes, furrounded.by a numerous couit. and 
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have united the latter in the horrid defign of raifing their /laves I 
and fervants to their beds. Upon the return of the Poles, ade- I 
fperate battle enfued, in which the women fought by the fides of I 
their lovers, and Poland was deluged with blood. Fhe ladies I 
at laft were fubdued, but Bolefiaus became a complete tyrant. I 
He even murdered bi&ops and clergymen, for which the I 
thunder of the Vatican drove him out of his kingdom, and he I 
died in the moft defpicable poverty, fome fay in the ftation of I 
a cook to a monaftery in Carinthia. I 

io8^». In ic8 ., the pope gave the Poles leave to ele£t Ulad'tfiam I 

their iovereign, but without the title of king. After a reign 
1103. of trouble, he died in peace, in 1103. His fon BolcJIaus the 
J Illd, was one of the molt warlike princes of the age. He 

defeated the emperor, Henry the lVth, and he is faid to have 
been prefent in forty-feven pitched battles. Entering into a 
war with the Ruffians , they defeated him, and the diigraceis 
faid to have affe&ed him fo much, that it brought him to his 
grave. He had, before his death, divided his kingdom among 
his four fons, but his will was fet afide by his eldeft, Uladijlm 
the lid, who was animated by his wife, Chrijlina , a lewd, am¬ 
bitious, woman. His reign was turbulent, and he was at laft 
1146. depoied, and driven into Germany. In 1146, Bolefiaus the 

IVth, brother to the laft duke (for the pope had nor fuffered 
them to refume the title of kings) governed Poland. He prow 
ed a worthy prince, and he affigned to his exiled brother the 
province of Silefia, wh;ch has ever fince been difmembered 
from Poland. During his reign, the rage of crufading pre¬ 
vailed in Europe , and his brother, Henry , made a campaign 
in the Holy Land , from whence he returned with the lofs of 
almoft all the army winch attended him. Soon after this, 
the exiled Vladijlaus, and his wife, Chrijlina, perfuaded the 
emperor, Frederic BarbaroJJd, to invade Poland. The impe¬ 
rial army was ruined, but an accommodation fucceeded, and 
Belfaus had leifure to turn his arms againft the Ruffians , 
under the pious pretence of their being ftill heathens. His 
arir.y was defeated, and the reft of the reign of Bolefiaus was 
checquered with good and bad fortune, but he died in the 
1174. year . 4. He was fucceeded by Mieczjlaus the Hid, fur- 

named the Old, becaufe of the vaft fa gacity he difeovered when 

young. He foon degenerated into a tyrant, and was depofed. 

He was fuceceded by his brother, Cafimir , who proved a wife 

and a valiant prince, and obtained the furname of the Juft. 

His reign was turbulent, through the practices of his brother 

and other relations, but his virtues endeared his memory fo 

, lnA ' much to the Poles , that when he died in 1194, his fon Lechm 

>n * was raifeb to the ducal honour, notwithftanding the intrigues 

of bis depofed uncle, Mieczjlaus , who at laft depofed him. 

Ke did not long poffefs his ill acquired dignity, and he was 

fucceedcd by his fon, TJiadiJlaus , who died in a few days; but 

the hiftory of Poland , at this time, is very uncertain. All we 

iac6. know is, that in the year 1206, Lechus was reftored, but his 

reign 
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reign proved a continued feries of foreign invafions and dome* 

{He troubles. 

We are in the dark as to the hiftory of Poland , which was 
now a prey to the Tartars. Lechus had a brother, Conrade, 
who, to keep himFlf in pofleffion of Mafovia and Cujavia , 
called the knights of the Teutonic order to his afliftance againft 
the Pruffians , by which that order became poffefled of the 
Polijh rruffia. In 1226, we find Bolejlaus the Vth, fon to 1226. 
Lechus , in pofleflion of Poland. He had wars with the Tar¬ 
tars , Ruffians and Lithuanians ; as had his coufln, Lechus , who 
fucceeded hitn. Upon the death of Lechus, in 1289, great dif- 1289. 
putes happened about the fucceflion, which at laft devolved 
upon Premifiaus, a powerful Polijh lord, who, to revive the 
glory and fpirit of his fubje&s, refumed the title of king. 

He was depofed by the king of Bohemia , and afliiflinated by 
confpirators. In 1300, we find one Uladijlaus Lofiicus named j« 0 ?, 
as king of Poland ; but he was foon depofed, and the crown 
given to Wencejlaus, king of Bohemia. The Bohemian government 
was fo difagreeable to the Poles, that IVenceJlaus was quickly 
driven from the throne, and Uladijlaus Lofiicus was reftored. 

He carried on a long and fevere war againft the knights of the 
Teutonic order, who were headed by the marquis of Branden - 
burgh ; but in the end they were defeated, and the refidueof 
his reign was glorious. He was fucceeded by his Ion, Cafimir 
the Hid j and the kings of Hungary and Bohemia taking part 
with the knights of the Teutonic order, they drove him to great 
difficulties, though he was fupported by the fee of Rome. 

Having made the beft accommodation he could, he turned his 
arms againft the Ruffians , and conquered Leopold and the Black 
Ruffia. He was, however, more difting’ 1 lined for his civil, 
than his military arts, for he was the hrft who introduced a 
regular fyftem of laws into Poland , where it was approved of 
by a general diet. After a glorious reign, which was llained 
only by incontinency with women, he died in 1370, without 1370, 
iflue, and in him ended the race of Piajlus in the male line. 

Lewis king of Hungary, nephew to Cafimir , by his After, 
fucceeded him in the throne of Poland ; tho’ his partiality to 
the Hungarians was fuch, that the kingdom became foon a 
feene of bloodihed and robbery. Foreign invaflons and rebel¬ 
lions fucceeded, but his power prevailed over all, and he 
obliged the Poles to ele£l Sigifmund, marquis of Brandenburgh, 
for his fucceflor. The Poles fet his fucceflion afide, as being 
obtained by conftraint, and gave their crown to Sigifmund s 
daughter, Hedwiga. She refufed to marry the duke of Ma¬ 
fovia, but could not obtain the confent of her ftates, to make 
a prince of the houfe of Auflria, whom Ihe loved, her huf- 
band. Jagello , duke of Lithuania , next courted her. Both 
he and his fubje&s were yet Pagans. He promifed to profefs 
Chriftianity , to oblige them to do the fame, and offered to an¬ 
nex Lithuania to the crown of Peland. Hediviga ftin h >v ^d 

the Avjlrian prince, and would have married him, againft the 
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the Lithuanians themfclves pleafed with their country being 
annexed to Poland. Thofe difeontents produced feveral wars. 
The Lithuanians weregrofs idolaters, their religion bein«- then 
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and temples._ Uladijlans , in proceeding to their converfion, 
&ed in a mild, but fcnfible manner; for he penetrated into 
their country, at the head of an &rmy, and gave them ocular 
demonftration of the vanity of their religion, by deftroying 
their confecrated groves, ftatues and temples, with impunity. 
This opened the eyes of the Lithuanians , vaft numbers of them 
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recover themfelves, under their great mafter > PLnven y who 
found means to debauch Vitowda from his allegiance, by of¬ 
fering to give him Lithuania and Samogiiia in fovereignty. Fie 
was, however, defeated in the field, as well as in the cabinet, 
bv the firmnefs of XJiadiflaitS . who concmerpd all nnnnfifirm 
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upon him their crown; and Uladifaus, after defeating the Vol VIII 
Turks, made a moft glorious peace, both for himfelf and Chri- p. «4 & 
Ihidom , but he was over perfuaded, by the pope’s legate, a fta?* 
■furious weak brained bigot, to violate his faith. He penetrated 
into Bulgaria, and fought the battle of Farna, in which he 
loft his life, after giving proofs of the molt amazing courage, 
which deferved a better caufe. Uladifaus the Vth was fcarcely 
cf age when he v/as killed; he having reigned ten years over 
the Poles, and four over the Hungarians. 

When Uladijlaus the Vth was killed, his brother, Cqfmir, t ,,. 
held Lithuania as a fief of Poland. Though about ten thou- C 'i.V.F 
(and Poles, befides Hungarians, had been killed in the battle of t ' ne 
Varna, yet Cafnnir fubdued Bogdan, the rebellious vaivode of 
Moldavia, then fab jeer to Poland. About this time almoft all 
Rvjjia revolted from her tyrannical matters, the Teutonic 
knights, and Dantzic, Thorn , Eihing, Calm and Gotluh, put 
themfelves under Cajimirs prote&ion. He was defeated by The Teu- 
the knights while he was befteging Marienbnrg\ but by the 
alTiftance of the diet, he foon repaired his lofs, and, by a treaty knights, 
concluded at Thorn, he forced the knights to cede to him Po¬ 
merania, Culm, Marienburg, Stum , and Elbing, and to hold 
the reft of Ritjjia as feodatories of Poland. By this peace, the 
grand matter obtained a feat in the Polijh fenate. After this, 
the hofpoder of Moldavia put himfelf under the protection of 
Poland, and the Bohemians gave their crown to Uladijlaus, Ca- 
fttniPs eldeft fon, by which Cafnnir almoft ruined his country '; 

to the crown of Hun- 


lc civil war. He died 
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who was king 
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Uladijlaus , at the lame time, afpiring i 
fary, and thereby kindling a moft terrib 
in the year 149-, and his reign is laid to have firft introduced 
deputies or nuncios to the diet. 

Cafnnir the Hid was fuccecdcd by his fon, ' 
ejudice of his tv/o elder brothers, Uiadiflaus, 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and Si gif mind. Their interefts were y t 
lb nearly balanced among the debtors, that when they could 
agree in nothing clfe, they agreed to raife their youngeft bro¬ 
ther, John Albert, to the throne. This prince at firft refufed 
to join in a confederacy propoftd by the Venetians age in ft the 
Turks ,. but natural ambition got the better of his caution. He 
was defeated in an attempt he made upon IFalachia, where he 
loft fix thoufand men, but authors do not agree upon particu¬ 
lars, nor do we even know which party was the aggreflbr. 
John Albert died in 1501, as he was making warlike'prepara¬ 
tions to fupport his claim of fuperiorky over the Teutonic 




crt. 


1501. 



an- 


oy which the union between that duchy ana rewind was con¬ 
firmed. He was involved in war with his neighbours, the 
Mufcovites, Moldavians, and Tartars, over whom his generals 
obtained a complete victory, while he was on his death-bed. 

He reigned five years; but, though by his general courage, 

he 
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he acquired a great chara&er in hiftory, we are told, fuch 
was his profufion, efpecially to muficians, that upon his death, 
his donations were revoked, and a law called the Staiutum 
Alexandrinum was palled, to prevent the like abufes for the fu- 
Sigifmund. ture. By the predilection of Alexander , his elder brother, Si¬ 
gifmund ., who had been twice before a candidate for the crown, 
lucceeded hipi. He found his revenues, at his acceffion, in a 
mifer able plight, but by the affiftance of his excellent minifter, 
John Bonner , he retrieved them, and he proved to be one of 

the greateft princes of his age. He fuppreffed a confpiracy 

formed between his great general, Gl'tnfki , governor of Lithu¬ 
ania, and the czar of Mufcovy , for difmembering that duchy 
from his crown; and he totally defeated, in repeated battles, 
the Ruffians , Walachians , and Moldavians , from whom he re- 
Hedefeats covered Smolenjko , which they had furprized. He then entered 
the Rff- into a long war with Albert , marquis of Brandenburgh , who 
fans. had been chofen great mafter of the Teutonic order; and forced 

him to raife the fiege of Danizic. By his perpetual fuccefles 
againft thofe knights, he obliged the marquis, who had turned 
proteftant, to abandon his great mafterfhip, and for that pur- 
pofe he gave him half the province of Ruffia, with the title of 
duke, which gave a mortal blow to the power of the Teutonic 
order. His vaft fuccefles, and the power his family had ac¬ 
quired, attracted, at laft, the jealoufy of the emperor Charles 
theVth, who excited the Ruffians , and the other barbarous 
neighbours of Poland , to invade her. The fortune of Si gif- 
mund prevailed over all, till his nephew, Lewis, thefonofhis 
* "X; * elder brother, JJladiJlaus , king of Hungary , Bohemia , and Si- 
P- 1 lejia, loft his life in the battle of Mohatz , againft the Turks , in 
i$z 6 . | ijz6. This was a fevere blow to the houfe of fagello, for the 

daughter and heir of Lewis , married Ferdinand of Aujlria , and 
in her right he poflefled her dominions. That event is faid to 
have fhortened the days of Sigifmund , though he was then 84 
years of age. Before his death, he had entirely fubdued all his 
barbarous enemies ; fecured the fovereignty of Poland over the 
ducal Ruffia , and reannexed the province of Mafovia to his 

1548. crown. He died in 1548, with the character of being the moft 

His cha- powerful and fortunate prince that had ever filled the throne of 
rafter. Poland , and endued with more perfonal ftrength and accom- 

plifhments than any man of his age. 

Sigifmund Sigifmund the lid fucceeded his father, Sigifmund the Ift, 
the lid. without any previous election, becaufe his right had been ac¬ 
knowledged by the diet during his father’s lifetime. He was 
a wife and moderate prince, and improved his dominions by 
the arts of peace. Soon after his acceffion, the Teutonic knights 
in Livonia were difpofieffed of almoft all that country, by the 
Ruffians ; but they were fuccoured by Sigifmund , at the head 
of a hundred thoufand men. Sigifmund was not quite difin- 
terefted in the affiftance he gave them on this occafion. After 
he had made up a difference between Ketler, the grand mafter, 
and his knights, he infifted that not only they, but all the 

Livonians , 
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Livonians, fhould acknowledge his fovereignty. They were 
obliged to fubmit, but Ketler was indemnified for giving up 
Riga to Sigijmund, and for refigning his grand-mafterihip, by 
being made duke of Courland and Semigailia, which his pofle- 
rity was to hold under the crown of Poland j and he was at 
the fame time declared governor of Livonia . Thofe arrange¬ 
ments exafperated Bajitides , the powerful czar of Muj'covy, 
who fell into the Polijh dominions with great cruelty. His 
troops were every where defeated by Radzevil, palatine of 
Vilna, and the other Polijh generals, and he was forced to eva¬ 
cuate Lithuania This bloody war was ended by a three years 
truce, during which Sigijmund died, with the chara&er of pof- 
feffing all the virtues or a king, with fome of the failings of a End of 
man. In him the male line of the Jagello family was ended; theJW/p 
but the memory of its princes are ftill dear to the Poles. line. * 

Sigijmund the lid left two fitters, Catharine , who was wife 
firft to the duke of Finland , and afterwards to John , king of 
Svjcden , and Anne , who was afterwards married to Stephen 
Batori , prince of jranjylvania. Had the male line of Jagello 
continued, it is probable the fucceffion never would have 6een 
difputed in that family; but no fooner was it extinft, than in¬ 
trigues for a luccefior to the crown of Poland were formed in 
almoft all the courts of Europe." The management of the 
pope’s legate promoted the election to a prince of the catholic 
religion, and the archduke Ernejl of Aujlria was thought of. 

He miffed it, by the unfeafonable pride and pun&ilio of his B ury of 
father, the emperor, which was fuch, as united all the Poles in Anjou, 
a confederacy againft his ion. It would be endlefs to give a * 
detail of all the interefts and factions of the candidates, but at 
laft the ele£tion fell upon the duke of Anjou , brother to Charles 
the 9th of France. That prince was then in fome reputation 
with the Roman catholics, on account of his fucceffes againft 
the proteftants; and his intereft was ftrenuoufly promoted by 
one Crofojki , a Polander of intrigue and addrefs. In fhort, he j s chefea 
carried the ele&ion through the intereft of his brother, who king 0 f 
difliked his remaining in France . It was oppofed, at firft, not Poland. 
only by the houfe of Aujlria , but by the German proteftants; 
but upon Henry’s promiling all that was required of him, par¬ 
ticularly to maintain a fleet in the Baltic , and to marry the 
princefs Anne , younger After to the late king Sigijmund, his 
ele&ion was next to unanimous, and he was crowned in 1574* 1574. 

at Cracoiv. His appearance, his magnificence and politenefs, 
far different from what the Poles had ever feen before, were 
juft beginning to endear him to their affe&ions, when he heard 
of his brother’s death, by which he became king of France. 

We have already given an account of Henry’s clanJeftine efcape Vol. XI. 
out of Poland, which he effe&ed in a mafterly manner; but all p. 369. 
his foothing letters could not prevent his exafperated fubjeets 
from depofing him on the 15th of July 1575. rhe P r i mate °f 
Gnefna, at the head of the fenate, elected and proclaimed the 
emperor Maximilian king of Poland ; but the princefs Anne 
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continuing ftill unmarried, the Pi of party chofe St/.-pi 
ter:, prince o i frarifylvahia, who made her his wife, and 
cordingly mounted the throne. Maxwdlian was prepa 
diipute it with him when he died, and Batorl was recognized 
king by all Poland, the city of Danizie excepie' 
f.-nr-cd fn be indenendent of Poland* The Dcn\ 
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but Stephen found great difficulty in reducing them to their 
duty. He fucceeded, however, at laft, for he befieged their 
city, and their brave general, Collca , was killed in a fully. 
They accepted of the terms propofed by Stephen , who con¬ 
firmed their privileges. 


o 




D 

of the Ruffians , who laid wafte all Livonia , and other parts of 
the Pclijh territories, till they were defeated in iqjK, by St:~ 

We have, in the hiltory of Mufcovy , mentioned the 
progrefs of this war, the events of which were too inhuman 
and fhocking to be repeated here. The Ruffians were not the 
only enemies the Poles had to oppofe, for the Svjedcs , as we 
have already feen, allerted, by arms, their claims upon Livo- 

The Poles and Swedes at laft difeovered that Baflowitz was 
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their common enemy, and they confequently propofed to unite 
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ftrongeft cities in the north, and 
The perfeverance of Batori continued the 
liege under infinite difficulties ; and we have already feen how, 
by"the mediation of the pope’s legate, the peace of the north 
was reftored. After this Batori , who had loft about fifty thou- 
fand men in his laft campaign, applied himfelf to the civil and 
military eftablifhments of his kingdom, and had the addrefsto 
attach the Gojjacs , who had before lived in a ft a re of favage 
nature, to his crown, and to render them, by difeipline, ufe- 
ful troops. He even introduced among them many of the arts 
of life, but a frefh war breaking out with Sweden , he was obliged 
again to take the field, in order to* fave Riga, .which had re- 
volted. Before he could effect this, he died, but without being 
Peathar.d able to prevail with the diet of Poland to fettle the fucceffion of 
charafter the crown upon his family. It is fufficient, in teftimony of 
o \Sieidrn. Stephen’s great abilities, to lay, that from a middling ftation, 

he raifed himfelf to power and royalty, in which he maintained 
himfelf by wifdom and intrepidity, and that the Poles have 
a.'tncft deified his memory. 
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'fjr::nnd of Sweden , was fon to the eldeft fifter of Cafimir the 
I In, and her younger fifter, Batori's widow, was ftill alive, 
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vy. The vaft eccleftaftical influence in the PoVJh 
avoured Sigifnmnd, who had declared himfclf of the 
religion, and had likewife on his fide the intereftof the 
the fenate, and the Polijh army, which was commanded 
nojfkiy aperfon of great abilities, both civil and military, 

ipmlnd was accordingly proclaimed on the 9th of Aigvjl 

We have already mentioned the terms and views unon 
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iupport Maximilian's claim. A fecond engagement ‘ enfued, 
in'which Maximilian was made prifonerj a victory which fe- 
cured the crown to Sigifmund, and covered Z am pci with glory. 
All that the heufe of Avjiria could do, was to prevail with the 
pope to fend cardinal Aldobrandini to 1 ollicit in behalf of y Max¬ 
imilian. The prelate made ftreng efforts to prevail with Si- 
pfmnnd to fufter Maximilian to retain the title of king, even 
after he had renounced the crown, and a large fum was offered 
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regulations in the conftitution of Poland , when he was forced 
to turn his arms ngainft the Turks and Tartars, the latter of 
whom were defeated by Zamcfki, though their army under 
their khan confuted of a hum! red thou land men. This bar¬ 
barous war was renewed for feverai years; but at laft a peace 
was concluded with the Turks, under the mediation cf the 


peace 
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We have already fcca the events that followed upon F*.5 or 
fnd’s rrrrfTmv to rhe throne of Sweden bv his father’s 


land. 

Sigifmund’s acccflion to the throne ol Sweden by his father’s 
death, and how he vifited that kingdom in 1:93. Upon his 
retun 
count 

his nn __ _ .. 

brought on a war between the two nations, the events of 
which we have already related. The Sivedcs were everywhere 
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We are told that Sigifmund refolved to conquer Ruffia for his 
fon, rather than owe it to the election of its barbarous incon- 
ftant inhabitants. It is certain that Sigifmund , inftead of fend¬ 
ing his fon to take pofleffion of Mofcow , trufted the defence 
of it to a garrifon of feven thoufand Poles, who, after a brave 
defence, were obliged to furrender it to their enemies, he him- 
felf returning to Poland. This gave the finifhing blow to all 
Sigifmund *,s towering hopes of conquering, not only Ruffia, 
but his hereditary kingdom of Sweden , for neither he nor his 
fon, TJladiJlaus, could ever after make any effectual attempt 
againft the Ruffians. Some writers have juftified Sigifmund in 
his conduct during this war, upon two principles ; firft, becaufe 
the Ruffians united againft him, and rendered his future fuc- 
cefs impracticable. Secondly, becaufe his arms were diverted, 
by the preparations the Turks were making againft his domi- 
Vol.VIlI. nions. The reader, in the hiftory of Sweden, has already 
p- * 95 * feen how well Sigifmund*& apprehenfions were founded. In 

the year^1615, he made a truce for fourteen years with the 
1615. Ruffians, by which the Poles were, during that time, to keep 

poileffion of the duchies of Severia , Czernicbew , and Novogrod , 
which they had conquered. 

iCzo. In 1620, Bethlem Gabor , who had made himfelf matter of 
War with Tranjylvania, prevailed upon the Turks to make war upon Si- 
the Turks, gifmund, for haying joined the emperor of Germany againft 
Ibid. him. The Palijh general, Xolkiejki, was defeated and killed, 

in attempting to fuccour the prince of Moldavia againft the in¬ 
fidels, but ZJladiflaus bravely oppofed the immenfe troops of 
the Othmans , which were headed by their emperor, who, after 
lofing eighty thoufand men, was obliged to make peace. 
The Siuedes took advantage of this war, and invaded Poland , 
with fuch fuccefs, that Sigifmund loft Elbing , Memel, Braunf- 
berg, Pillau, with all Livonia , which were ceded to the Swedes 
1632. by treaty, and Sigifmund died in 1632. He was a prince of 
Death of great fpirit and conduct, but his ambition to become matter of 
Sigifmund. Ruffia , to recover the crown of Sweden , and to eftablifh the 

catholic religion, rendered him the dupe of the houfe of Au- 
flria, and occafioned infinite calamities to Poland. During 
his laft moments, he confidered his nephew, Gujlavus Adol¬ 
phus, as being no other than the ufurper of the throne of 
Sweden, and he placed its crown on the head of his fon, Vla- 
dijlaus , but left the Poles to the free choice of his fucceflor. 
Vladiffaus Prince John Cajimir, the fon of Sigifmund the Illd, by his 

fecond wife, inftead of feconding the ambition of his mother, 
who endeavoured to raife him to the throne of Poland , headed 
a party which raifed his elder brother, TJladiJlaus , to that dig- 
1634. nity. In 1634, he defeated the Ruffians , who had laid fiege to 

Smolenjko ; and the Turks having taken advantage of their ir-j 
ruption into Poland , by invading it in another quarter, were 
defeated Iikewife fo completely, that the vizier ordered the 
bafha, who commanded the expedition, to be ftrangled. Thofe 
victories were glorious for Poland , and re ftp red her to a ftai< 
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of tranquillity; but after the untimely death of Gujlavus AdoU 
phus, Uladijlaus laid hold of the defeat of the Swedes at Not'd- 
lingen, to oblige them to give up all that they held in Prujfia* 
and to agree to a truce for twenty-nine years. M 

We have already mentioned the CoJJacs who lived in fubjec- T h C r 
tion to Poland , but with fo full an enjoyment of their privile- r \ 
g es, that many of the Poles who were oppreffed by their tyrant Za 
lords, took refuge in the Ukraine , where they were eladlv 
received by the Cojfacs. This gave a handle for many of the d / 6 

great Polijh lords, who held eftates from which they reaped ‘ ‘ 
but very little benefit in the Ukraine , to perfuade the king and 
the fenate to reduce the Cojfacs to the fame ftate of flavery as * 

the Polijh peafantry. A Polijh general, Koniekfpoljki , was fent 
to the Ukraine , where he ere&ed the fort of Hudac , at the 
confluence of the Ztvamer and the Nieper. The Cojfacs took 
arms, but Koniekfpolfki obliged them to deliver up their leader, 

Baulaujki , and many of their principal men, upon a folemn 
treaty, and a promife of pardon under the hand of Uladijlaus 
himfelf j but all of them were infamoufly put to death; and a 
refolution was taken in the diet of Poland to take from the 
CoJJacs their capital fort of Techtemeravia , to abolfth their pri¬ 
vileges, to reduce them to a ftate of flavery, and to bridle them 
with a (landing army. The Polijh nobles, fwelled with the mad 
notions of enflaving all who had the misfortune to be under 
them, enforced their decrees by a powerful army, which invaded 
the Ukraine , and befieged the fort of Techtemeravia, , but were 
completely defeated by the Cojfacs. The latter retained ftill fo 
much of the barbarian fimplicity and honefty, that they of¬ 
fered to lay down their arms, and to behave as quiet fubjefts 
to Poland , provided they were reinftated in their former privi¬ 
leges. This was agreed to, but the terms were again mod 
perfidioufly violated by the Polijh lords. 

One Kzmielnijki, a leading man among the Cojfacs , had ob- Rebellion 
tained an eftate, which he cultivated, and on which he built of Kzmi- 
ahoufe, but both were claimed and adjudged to Jarinjki, a elnijki. 
Polijh lord, who, not contented with dripping the Ukrainer of 
his eftate and houfe, ravilhed his wife, and then murdered both 
her and his fon. Kzmielnijki then put himfelf at the head of 
the CoJJacs , and a general revolt enfued; but in the mean while 
Vladij fans died, in 1648. He is faid to have been the bed ge- 164?. 
neral in Poland ', but we can have little idea of the fpirit or 
virtue of a prince who can hold a fceptre, and yet be obliged 
to become acceflary to the mod infamous violations of public 
faith. 

After many difputes concerning the fucceflion, John Caji- Jfn Pa¬ 
mir^ brother to the late king, fucceeded to the crown of Po- jitni- king, 
land, in oppofition to Ragotzki , prince of Tranfylvania, and 
the czar of Mufcovy. Though he was at the time of his elec¬ 
tion, a Jefuit and a cardinal, yet his reputation was fo great, 
that, he was peaceably proclaimed on the 20th of November. 

During the Intrigues for his cle&ion, Kzmielnijki . at the head 

or 
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of the CoJJacs and Tartar's , carried his revenge againft the PoUfo 
nobility to the moft barbarous excefles.' He entirely de¬ 
feated three confiderable Polijh armies; he gave no quarter to 
the nobility or gentry $ and his progrefs was fuch, that not 
only Cracovo, but JVarJ’aw muft have fallen , into his hands, 
had it not. been for a quarrel between the CoJJacs and the Tar - 
tars, about the inimenfe plunder they had made, which in¬ 
duced the former to return to the Ukraine . The nobility 
thought this was a favourable opportunity for their new king 
to appear at the head of his army, but Cafimir obftinately ex- 
{ cufed himfelf, becaufe he thought the grounds of the quarrel 

were indefenfible on the part of the Poles. The nobility finding 
the king inflexible, raifed two other great armies, one of them 
faid to confnl: of fifty thoufand men, which was in like man- 
His wars ner defeated by the CoJJacs and Tartars, who took Kiow. At 
with the laft their barbarities arofe to a height, which conquered all the 


CoJJlcs. fcruples of Cafimir. He put himfelf at the head of his troops, 

attacked and defeated the barbarians; but, in confideration of 
their provocations, he granted them a peace, by which they 
were reftored to their privileges, and the exercife of their reli¬ 
gion, which was that of the Greek church. This peace nei- ! 
ther fquared with the haughtinefs of the Polijh nobility, nor 
the ambition-of Kzmiclnffki , who had formed a fcheme of 
erecting himfelf into a fovercign of the Ukraine, under the 
protection of the Porte. The war, in fhort, was renewed 
with additional fury, by the CoJJacs and Tartars: 

Cafimir raifed an army of a hundred thoufand Poles, and 
at Bereiefkoixy, he defeated the Tartar army, confuting of 
three hundred thoufand men. The CoJJacs, upon this, retired 
precipitately to the Ukraine , and obtained pardon, upon pro- 
mifing to obferve the terms of the late treaty. In the mean 
time, however, many of the great Poliji) lords, refenting the 
peace that had been granted to the CoJJacs, attached themfelves 
to the Ruffians and the Szvcdes, who were now the declared 
enemies of Poland . The former took Smolenfko and Film, 
and ravaged Lithuania j and we have, in the hiftory of Sweden, 
feen how near the Swedijh monarch was to making an entire 
conqueft of Poland, the motives for attacking it, and the events 

which rendered his expedition fruitlefs. Ragotzfki , among 
others, fought to make an advantage of the diftrefles and divi- 
P-aceof lions of Poland ; but the Swedes withdrawing from thence, he 
Qiiva. was beat by the Poles , and obliged to accept of a diflionour- 

able peace. By the treaty of Oliva , which was concluded in 
iC 5 o. 1660, the Swedes gave up mole of their conqucfls in Poland, 

and John Cafimir r nounced all his claims upon the crown ot 

'en \ and thus the tranquillity of Poland was re-eftablilhcd, 

riling from bis 
nee But we are not to omit, that by 
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and Cafimir reigned with 
own courage and pri- 5 " 


additional luftt 
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the treaty of Oliva , the Poles ceded to the Ruffians the duchy 


of Severiaj Smolerjeo and Kiov: 


This 
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This dawn of profperity to Poland was foon overcaft. The Cafimir 
Polijh nobility, with Lubomirjki , the crown general, at their reiigns the 
head, pretended to be jealous of Caftmir s intentions, becaufe crown, 
he had taken a body of German mercenaries into his pay; but, 
in reality, they hated him for his virtues, and for the humane 
conceffions he had made to the Cojfacs. Matters foon came to 
extremity, and the royal party was defeated. Though even 
after this, the conquerors pretended great fubmiflion to the 
king, yet he diftrufted them j and being obliged to difmifs his 
German mercenaries, he found his authority defpifed, upon 
which he voluntarily refigned the crown, and retired to the 
abbey of St. Germain , in France , where he indulged the fine 
vein he had for Latin poetry, and where he died a few years 
after. Some have praifed his refignation as magnanimous, and 
others as mean. It partook, perhaps, of both characters. He 
fcorned to be a king without power or refpeCI, but rather than 
undergo the toils of aflerting his prerogative, he gave too 
much way to his natural love of eafe and retirement j for he 1669. 
never could fuffer himfelf to be treated with the name of ma- 


jefty after his abdication. 

The great duke of Ruffia , at the head of eighty thoufand Michael 
men, lent him by the czar, his father, was a candidate for the i-j n g # 
crown of Poland , and actually renounced the Greek religion, 
that he might fucceed. His rivals were the prince of Conde , 
the duke of Neuburgh , and prince Charles of Lorrain . It was 
difeovered that the prince of Conde had gained his intereft by 
corruption, and the diet obliged the primate to exclude him. 

Incredible were the intrigues and confufion that followed, but 
at laft the election fell upon a Pia/l, Michael Coribut IViefriow- 
Jki 9 one of the moft obfeure and pooreft of the Polijh nobility, 
and the great lords acquiefced in his ele&ion merely on ac¬ 
count of his infignificancy. His election happened on the 17th 
of September 1670. # 1670. 1 

Michael married the daughter of the emperor Ferdinand , to His un- 
whofe fon, Leopold , he had been a domeftic. This gave um- fortunate 
brage to the Poles , as if their humble king, who had with reign, 
tears refufed his dignity, intended to render himfelf abfolute, 
by the affiftance of the houfe of Aujlria , and his reign proved 
a continual feries of misfortunes to his country. The czar, 
in refentment of his fon’s treatment, entered into a confede¬ 
racy with the Turks , who took Kammieck, the ftrongeft and 
moft important bulwark of Poland , on the fide of Turkey. 

This was the greateft conqueft the infidels had ever made over Vol.VIir, 
the Poles , and it was fo unexpected, that it was thought to p, 219. 
have been given up by the treachery of Sobiejki , and^ fome 
great lords, who wanted to render their fervices neceflary to 
the republic. No meafures being taken to oppofe the progrefs 
of the Turks , Michael was obliged to make a fhameful peace, 
by which he gave up Psdolia to the Cofjacs , and to pay an an¬ 
nual tribute to the Porte , with other fcandalous conditions, 
which we have already related, as we have the reafons why ibid, 

V»L, XIL s f £hc r- 2 3©’ 
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the war broke out afrefh, and therefore fhall not repeat them. 
It is fufficient to fay, that when the infidels were on the point 
of conquering all Poland , they fuffered one of the greateft de¬ 
feats they had ever received from Sobiejki ; but he was difabled 
from purfuing his victory, by the difbanding of the pofpolite 
and death, whofe ftated time of fervice was now expired. In the mean 


Michael died, and frefh 


Join So- 

biejli 

de&ed 

king. 


for a new election 


of Mufc 


denburgh , prince George of Denmark , X/U n- 

Jylvama , were the declared candidates at firft, but feveral 
others foon appeared, particularly the prince of Lorrain , who 
had the intereft of the queen dowager and the Lithuanians. 
Sobiejki had privately an eye upon the crown, but declared 
that he referved his intereft for a prince of the houfe of Lour - 
ben , whom he was not at liberty to name. Pa ex, the grand 
marfhal of Lithuania , had always been the rival of Sobiejki , 
and oppofed him with great violence in the diet of election; 

1 i rr 1 1 • i' n 1 • n •. r n rv< . * 


Sobiejki , 
Sobiejk 


Piajl , it fell upon John 


His glo, 

riousreign the gradations of military honour, to the throne, where he 

found himfelf involved in a war with the Turks and the Coffacs. 
His great qualities for government foon appeared, and gained 


confidence 
draw out the pofpoj 
prog refs in Poland. 


Turks 


laft 


field, and difpofiefled Dorozenjk 


CoJJac general, of the greateft part of the Uh 


Upon this 
by John 


iiid. 


I ', 2 .2 ^ 

-• “Oj 


but while he was in the career of vi&ory, he was deferted by 
his army, and difabled from retaking Kaminieck . We have, 
in the hiftory of the Othman empire, given the particulars of 
Sobiejki s fucceeding campaigns againft the Turks , and the 
victories he obtained, with very unequal forces, till he obliged 
the infidels to agree to a peace, by which they renounced the 
Ukraine , and all their conqucfts, excepting 
likewife their claim of tribute. 


Kaminieck 


So glorious a peace rendered the republic of Poland , and its 


monarch, illuftrious all 


Europe. Being difobliged by 

of Vienna . he refufed to 


join the emperor, Leopold , in a league againft the infidels, but, 
at the foliicitations of his queen, and the pope, he yielded, 
and in the year 1683, figned that alliance with Leopold which, 
as we have already feen, delivered Germany , and probably all 
Europe , from the yoke of the Othmans. Sobiejki was, at that time, 
the moft glorious monarch that had ever filled the throne of Po¬ 
land ; but, notwithftanding his victories, Leopold feemed cold, 
p. 195, infenfible, and even ungrateful to his fervices, and refufed to 
U .I ?. treat him on the footing of equality with himfelf. He, per- 

Vo!. VII. haps, contracted too great a contempt for the Turks 


1683. 

11,id. 

p. 242, 

& jlq. 

Y0L1X. 


p. 245. 
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thereb'. 
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thereby fuffered a defeat at Barkan , through the fuperiority of 
his enemy’s numbers ; but he foon had his revenge, by again 
defeating the infidels, and taking Bctrkam Returning in tri¬ 
umph to Poland, the great lords began to fufpeft that he in¬ 
tended to render the crown hereditary in his family. Their 
diftruft went fo fat, that they refufed tofupport him in feveral 
campaigns he afterwards made againft the Turks in Podolia and 
Moldavia. Though he took Gran , yet his expeditions being 
chiefly made at his own expence, were far from being anfwer- 
able to the former honour he had acquired, and fome of them 
were unfuccefsful, though condu&ed with the greateft abilities 
and courage. 

While the praifes ofijohn were refounding through all Eu¬ 
rope, he was unhappy at home, where he found himfelf befet 
with confpiracies, even among his own relations; and, to- fortunes 
wards the latter end of his reign, it became unpopular. He 
was difappointed by the powerful family of the Sapiehas , in 
his attempt togethisfon, prince ‘James, declared his fucceflor* 

Poland then became a feene of divifions and diffractions, and, 
perhaps, Sobiejki being now old, and difappointed in his fa¬ 
vourite view, took too little concern in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment, applied himfelf too much to amafs money, and had 
fhewn too great indulgence to his ambitious queen. His death 
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is overcaft 

by mif- 


fit 


To 


1696. 


Sobiejk 


plifhments 


knowledge in the languages. He died in the feventy-fecond 
year of his age, and the twenty-fecond of his reign. 

Sobiejki, before his death, had refigned the command of the 
army to the grand general, JablanowJki 5 but his authority 
availed but little in preventing the horrid feenes of confufion 
that followed in'the diets, the particulars of which are trifling Sobhjki, 
and immaterial. Some degree of refpeCf, however, was paid concern- 


Intrigues 

upon the 
dt ath of 


. y. 

Conjlantine and Alexander ; and prince James entertained fan- 
guine expectations of fucceeding his father. His mother, 
againft the advice of the nobles, arrived at Cracow, to manage 
the intrigues in his favour; and though the Tartars were ra¬ 
vaging Podolia, the army refufed to obey any leader till its 

'' The enemies of the bobiejki family pro- 


ing his 
fucceffion. 


arrears were paid. 


amafled 


and were with difficulty prevented, from executing their inten¬ 
tion. Matters were in this fituation, when a confeaeiacy of 
the nobility was formed for fecuring a free election, the time 
•of "which was fixed to the 15th of May 1^97 5 and, in ordci 1697. 
to exclude the family of the late king, the nomination or a 
Pi aft to the crown was declared to be an a<ft of treafon againk 
the conftitution. One BaronovjJki , a worthlefs mean ofheer, 
had railed himfelf to be the head of the army, which he with¬ 


drew 
the 
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v from its obedience to Sapisha, the crown genei a! 5 an 
Lithuanians united under Ogtn/ki 7 who defeats ^a^soa. 
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All 'Poland was then filled with anarchy, blood and commo¬ 
tion, owing to the money and intrigues of the queen mother 
and the French embaflador. The latter had the addrefs to 
effect a kind of a reconciliation between Oginjki and Sapieha. 
Baronowjki raifed pay for the army by putting the chief towns 
and the Jews of Poland under military contribution. Thofe 
public evils were encreafed by frefti irruptions of the Turks 
and Tartars. Had the intereft of the Sobicjki family been pro¬ 
perly directed, it might have reftored tranquillity to Poland ; 
but the queen mother was divided in her affections for her 
children, and even the primate was for raifing her fecond fon, 
prince Alexander , to the throne, becaufe he was born after 
his father’s aceeflion. 
which The artful Polignac converted every circumftance to the ad- 

terminate vantage of the prince of Contis whom he propofed as a can- 
in the didate for the crown. He was oppofed by the imperial mini- 
eleftion of fter and the powers engaged in the grand alliance againft France , 
theele&or but an order which the queen dowager received after fhe had 
of Saxony, broken with Polignac , who fhe complained had betrayed her, 

plainly evinced that the French intereft prevailed among the 
dietines ! In fhort, the French , as well as the imperial party, 
agreed to the cxclufion of the Sobicjki family, and every day 
added to the number of the candidates. Livio Odcjchalchi \ 
the pope’s nephew, the dukes of Lorrain and Neuburgh , the 
prince of Baden , and two or three Piajls were of the number; 
but all of a fudden Frederic Augujlus , elector of Saxony , a 
prince equally diftinguifhed by his riches, by his liberality, 
his fine perfon, and uncommon ftrength, declared himfelf a 
candidate, having previoufly renounced the proteftant religion. 
The diftribution of immenfe fums of money foon gained him 
a party, and the only competition now lay between Augit/lus 
and the prince of Conti. By this time Baronowjki had loft all 
credit with the foldiery. The French money was pretty much 
exhaufted in Poland , where tranquillity had been in fome de¬ 
gree reftored, when the final diet for the election was fixed. 
The difputes were warm, and the corruption incredible, but 
the Saxon gold outweighed the French promifes; for though 
the cardinal primate proclaimed the prince of Conti king, yet 
the bifltop of Cujavia did the fame for the elector of Saxony , 
and adminiftered the ufual oath to count Flemings that prince’s 
minifter. 

The This double return occafioned vaft intrigues, butbefides mo- 
prince of ucy, the elector had a ftrong body of Saxon troops to fecond 
Conti his pretenfions, while the ambitious projects of Lewis the 

leaves XIVth difabled him from remitting money, the only means 

Poland. of the prince of Cotiti's fuccefs. Augiiflus receiving the noti¬ 
fication of his eledtion, advanced with the Saxon army, and 
had taken poffcffion of Cracow , a little before the prince of 
Conti arrived in Polatid with a recruit of money for his party, 
and was actually crowned on the 15th of September. His in- 

tc-reli was greatly ftiengthened by the pope’s declining to in¬ 
terfere 
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tcrfere in favour of the prince of Conti , and the citizens of 
Pantzic refufing to receive the prince of Conti as king of Po~ 
land- In a few days the decline of the French intereft, not- 
withftanding all the fupport given it by the primate, was 
vifible. The Saxon general, Brandt, advanced at the head of 
an army to Oliva , where he narrowly failed furprizing the 
perfons of the prince of Conti and Polignac , but he took Ma- 
ricnburg , and a number of other places. The prince plainly 
faw that his intereft was ruined, and made as decent a retreat 
as he could back to France , upon which even the primate, as 
the pope had done before, recognized the election of Auguftus. 

Notwithftanding this recognition, the Poles were uneafy at DifFeren- 
the continuance of the Saxon troops in their country, and ces be- 
they were fent to be quartered towards the fea coafts and the tween the 
frontiers. Upon which a general reconciliation among all n 1 - J 


parties took 

K. •• • • 1 


Auguftus 


ilturbances ltiii pre 
of Sapieha and Oginfk 


The 


their king 


fignalize the 
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the famous confederacy, which we have already mentioned, p» 53 - 
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Before any thing of this kind could be efte&ed. 


Far 


Anguft 


Both the Poles and Lithuanians 
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refumed their jealoufy of the Saxon troops, and alledged that 
the expedition again it Kaminiec was no other than a pretence 
to detain them in Poland. Some temporary expedients were 
made ufe of to prevent bloodfhed, and the peace of Carlowitz 

• • < 1 . 1 « /-T-* 7 T /7 _ fl _ C _him 17 


was concluded with the Turks. 


Anguft - 
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felf at liberty to attack Livonia , as had been concerted between p. 317, 
him and the czar; and we have, in the hiftory of Sweden, 318. 
given a detail of the progrefs of that war, which proved fo p. 532, 
unfortunate to Poland. After gaining a flight advantage ovei AJeq. 
Welling , the Sweclijh general, Auguftus befieged Riga in per- 
fon, but the czar’s defeat at Narva obliged him to raile the 
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fiege, after which Poland once more became a feene or conru- 
fion, till Charles having entirely defeated the Saxons in lepeate 
battles, gave the Poles Stanijlaus for their king, and he was 
crowned on the 4th of OSloher 170?. 1 he implacable Charles 
continued his victories over the Saxons and the m the 

intereft of Auguftus,, till by the treaty of Alt-Ranjladt the lat¬ 
ter was obliged formally to renounce all pretentions to the 
crown of Poland ’, to acknowledge Stanijlaus , and to content 
himfelf with retaining the title of king. I or other particulars of 

this amazing revolution, the reader may con uk the hiftory ot 

Sweden. It is fufficient to fay, that after Charles had left the 
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land that in a diet held at War mv, the election ot StamJLu,, M" 

and all that followed upon it, « declared to >=<= void^Not-W 
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withftanding this, frefh differences broke out between him 
and the Poles, but the prudent counfels of count Fleming pre¬ 
vented any rebellion. The quarrel at Thorn , between the 
1724. Jefuitft. udents and the townfmen there, in 1724, threatened 

to kindle a frefti war in Europe. It began by the trifling refu¬ 
sal of fotrie proteflant fpe&ators to kneel at a proceffion of 
the Jefuits, which proceeding to blood, a party of foldiers 
interpofed, and carried the JeJuit ring-leader prifoner to their 
guard. The Jefuits raifed a Second tumult, and another feuf- 
fle enfued to their disadvantage ; but they had intereft enough 
with the preftdent of the city to procure the releafe of the pri¬ 
foner. Another prifoner ftill remained in cuftody, whofe im¬ 
mediate releafe was demanded by the Jefuits , but refufed by 
Hiftory of ^ le P re ^dent, and hoftilities again commenced. The ftudents 
the barba- woun ded many of the Lutheran inhabitants (the proteftant re- 
rous affair ^ J S‘ on being eftablifhed in Thorn by the treaty of Oliva) and 

oiThorn carr * e ^ °ff a German fcholar prifoner. The proteftants infift- 
' r ’ ed upon the releafe of the fcholar, and while the 'Jefu.it princi¬ 
pal and the preftdent were debating the matter, a frefli combat 
enfued between the Jefuits and the townfmen, but they were 
parted by the town guard. Both parties were at laft discharg¬ 
ed; but this compromife was fo far from appeafing the JeJuit 
lfudents, that they again attacked the burghers with all lands 
of weapons, and even with fire arms. This exafpeiated the 
populace fo greatly, that they broke into the Jefuits college, 
demolifhed all its contents, and burned its rich furniture in the 
market-place. 

The confequences of this tumult prove the vaft influence 
which th t Jefuits had at that time, not only in Poland, but over 
all Europe. The treaty of Oliva had been guarantied by the 
crowns of Great Britain , Szvcden and other proteftant powers; 
but though it had been thus grofsly violated by tiie Jfdts, 
they prevailed upon the general diet of Poland to enter upon 
no other bufinefs till the order had received Satisfaction. Com- 
mifiioners were accordingly appointed to take examinations 
on the Spot, and among them were prince Luhomirjki, and the 
bifhop’ of Cujavia , who had proftituted their confciences tq 
the Jefuits. Their violences drove from the examinations 
the more moderate part of the cpmmiflioners, the prifons of 
the city were filled with the moft creditable citizens, and every 
ftep of the examination w’as carried on againft juftice and the 
cleareft evidence. The citizens were chtpged with raifing a 
Sedition and tumult, on a very Small provocation, and laying 
impious and violent hands on perfons and places devoted th 
God’s fervice, with the manifeft connivance of their rulers 
and magiftrates, whofe office and duty it was to prevent the 
fame, and in open defiance and contempt of the conftitutions 
of the republic of Poland , and of all laws human and divine. 
This indi£lment was preferred by the king of Poland’s Solicitor 
general, before the royal afiefiorial tribunal, or high court of 
Polijh chancery, and enforced with all the virulence and fo- 

'■ phiftiy 

* 
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phiftry of the profecuting Jefuits. The parties accufed were and the * 
not even fullered to be heard , and at laft fentence was pro- execution 
nounced. The prefident, Rofner , and the vice prefident, of the 
Czertiich , were condemned to lofe their heads, and their eftates protef* 
were confifcated, but Czernich was afterwards pardoned by his tants. 
Polijh majefty ; thirteen more citizens were condemned to be 

beheaded likewife. Four who threw the image of the Virgin into 
the fire, were to have their right hands cut off, and afterwards 
to be quartered and burnt. The fixth article of the fentence 
runs as follows, <c The other infringers and invaders of the ec~ 

“ clefiattical immunities, mentioned in the fentence, to be fined 
“ and imprifoned in the Tower , and the money arifing frorq 
w the mul<fts, to be laid out in erecting a {tone pillar, with 
“ the ftatue of the RlejJ’ed Virgin on the top, upon the fpot 
“ of ground where her facred image was defaced and burnt, 

“ to i'erve for an everlafting memorial and atonement of that 
“ horrid impiety.” 

The fame fentence contains many other penalties. One 
half of the magiftrates of Thorn were to be Roman catholics ; 
the Lutheran church of St. Mary was given up to the papifts; 
the Lutheran churches were removed out of the city, and the 
RomiJ).') proceffions admitted into it. The execution of the 
fentence was committed to prince Lubomirjlii , who carried it 
through v/ith all the circumftances of barbarity. One of the 
criminals faved his life by embracing popery. It was in vain 
for the friends of the condemned parties to endeavour to gain 
time for the interpofition of the proteftant powers in their 
favour, and to make their applications to his Polijh majefty’s 
clemency, for prince Ltibomirjki dreading the event, antici¬ 
pated the execution of the fentence by eight days. The kings 
of Great Britain , Prujfta , Demnark and Sweden , interefted 
themfelves warmly in behalf of the proteftants, but all was 
to no purpofe. Even the pope’s nuncio pleaded in favour of 
the condemned, but in vain; nor is it greatly for the credit of 
the proteftant princes of that time, that they never could ob¬ 
tain the fatisfa&ion which fo notorious a breach of a folemn 
treaty required. 

Prince Ferdinand of Courland was at this time living in an Augujlus 

obfcure manner at Dantzic. He was uncle to that duke of fails in his 

Courland who was married to the princefs Anne of Ruffia , and endea- 

who died without iflue; but though Ferdinand was the laft of vours to 

the Kettlcr family, the duchefs feized upon his inheritance, procure 

and about the year 1726, almoft all the powers in the north Courland 

had formed feparate proje&s for difpofing of them. No re- for his na- 

gard was paid to the remonftrances of Ferdinand , and the Cour- tural fon. 

land nobility meeting, they pitched upon prince Maurice of 

Saxony , afterwards the famous marfhal Saxe , to be their duke 

on the demile of Ferdinand. Maurice was the natural fon of 

his Polijh majefty, and had his father’s intereft to fupport him ; 

but the Poles confidered Courland as a fief of their crown, to 

which they wanted it to be reannexed. They purfued this 
" point 
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:h fuch obftinacy, that Augifius was obliged 


all th 
went 


abrogation 


* 

marfhal 


and fome of the fenators to anfwer at Warfaw for their con- 
du£I. The czar Peter maintained the rights of his niece, who 
had a great claim upon the duchy, and difapproved of a match 
propofed by the Courlanders , between her and count Maurice. 
The Courlanders were devoted to the fucceffion of the latter, 
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dence upon Poland. The Poles , on the otl 
with fiich warmth, that they obliged Augujl 
Ion’s eventual fucceffion, ana to promife that 


depe 


Maurice 


ply, he was put to the ban of the republic. By this time the 
czarina of Mufcovy had ordered fome troops, under Mcnzikof 
to defile towards Courland , which entirely altered the com- 

" e affair. The Courlanders were overawed, and 

t _ _ : ce , after making a brave defence againft the 

Ruffians, was obliged to withdraw out t 


Maui 


Maurice. 


The 


afpcratcd at feeing the difpofal of the duchy in the hands of 
the czarina. They grew jealous of Augujtus , who was under 
an ill Hate of health, but labouring to lecure the fuccelTioii 
for his eldeft fon, the electoral prince. Their jealoufy went 
fo far, that no public bufinefs could be done at the diets that 
were fummoned ; nor did.Augujlus think hiinfelf fafe in Po~ 
Death and j aJ! d, and therefore retired to Saxony. Matters were coming 

character to extremities, when Augujl»t d«*d nf n fpvn-- n» flip i ifl of 
of Augujl us January 

the lid, J 


f* 

it' 


He was at once brave and mean fpirited, 


* 73 3* 

who is 


faithlcfs and agreeable, deligning but imprudent, ridiculoufly 
amorous, and prodigally generous. 

The death of Augujlus happened at a time when the impe- 
fuccceded r j a j cour t had taken umbrage at his connedtions with France , 
by his fon, but thc electoral prince declaring himfelf a candidate for the 

Afiguftus 

the Hid. tisfadlion, and brought over thc court of Ruff 

have had many opportunities in other parts of this work, 

that followed. 


crown of Poland, foon explained himfelf to the emperor s la- 

We 


V. -z. 


of recounting the events 


King Stanif 


whom we have fo often mentioned, being removed from Deux 
Pouts , the revenues of which had been affigned him by Charles 
the Xllth of Sweden, had the good fortune to fee his daughter 
married to the French king, who was perfuaded to endeavour 
to replace his father-in-law on the throne of Poland. We 
have already given the hiltory of that election. Stanijlaus was 
cbofen, but fifty thoufand Ruffians obliged him to fly to Dant¬ 
ed c, from whence, after fuffering the grcateil mifery, he made 
a memorable, and almoll miraculous efcapc in the habit ot a 
peafant, while Ins rival, Augujlus the lid, got pofl'effion or 
tVarfaiv , and was declared king, and afterwards recognized 

as fuch by the other, powers of Europe . Stanijlaus had after¬ 
wares 
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wards the revenues and government of Lorrain fettled upon 
him by his fon-in-law. Augujlus in Saxony experienced the hj s m ;f- 
fame fate from the king of Pruffta as his father had met with fortunes 
from Charles the Xllth. By an extraordinary reverfe of fen- 
timents, when he was driven out of Saxony, he was received 
with kindnefs and affection by the Poles. The public com- 
miferated his fate, and that of his excellent queen, who is 
thought to have died of grief and indignation, at the barba¬ 
rous treatment (he received at Drefden, by order of her huf- 
band’s implacable enemy. Augujlus remained an illuftrious exile Vol. IX, 
in Poland, when the peace of Hubertfburg reflored him to his p. 246. 
dominions. Notwithstanding his great alliances, he failed in 
making one of his fons duke of Courland, and another bifhop 
of Liege, and he died of a lethargic diforder, on the 5 th of and death. 
Ottober 1763. As the crown of Poland had for many years 1763. 
defcended in one family, it was thought not impracticable to 
procure it for his fon, who accordingly declared himfelf a 
candidate; but he dying on the 17th of September following, 
the Ruffians favoured the election of a Piajl, in the perfon of 
count PoniatovjJki , who, notwithftanding the oppofition of 
the great houfe of Radzivil, and count Branitzki , who pre¬ 
tended the election was overawed by the neighbourhood of the 
Ruffian army, was chofen king on the 7th of September 1764, 1764. 

by the name and titles of Stanijlaus Augujlus, king of Poland, 

and great duke of Lithuania. > 

His prefent Polifh majefty is fon to that count Poniatowfki Conclu- 

who did fuch eminent fervices to Charles the Xllth, king of lion of the 

Sweden, and his election has fince been acknowledged by al-hiftory of 

molt all the great potentates of Europe. The commencement Poland. 

of his reign has created the higheft expectations in the public, 

that he will prove himfelf worthy of the high dignity to which 

he was chofen; that he will abolilh the barbarous cuftoms of 

his fubjects, that he will reform their conftitution, and that 

he will raife them to a greater figure in Europe than they have 

enjoyed for fome centuries pall. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT is proper to acquaint our Readers that am 
Index for this Work will ipeedily be publifhed, 

and may be had feparately, at the Shops of the 
Bookfellers mentioned in the Title-page. 
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